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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru's own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of men. 
Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became intensely 
involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing 
so. Jaw aharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his 
own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru's activities in the 
years of India's struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jaw aharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist w ith an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he 
commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, that 
he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and 
that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His achievement, 
by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. 
And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that is significant in 
what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the 
speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, 
much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda 
will also not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who 
was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely integrated 
human being. 



New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume on November 1959 shows the border problem growing ominously, 
with a White Paper tabled in Parliament, pressure on Nehru both to harden his 
position and to be more flexible, and Nehru monitoring the shifting position of 
the Communist Party of India on this issue. Questions of border roads, the 
National Cadet Corps, the Territorial Army, and defence preparedness begin to 
loom larger than before. On the domestic front, the struggles with dissidence, 
especially in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab, continue, followed by the other perennial, 
corruption, and the mechanisms to combat it. And of course Nehru has not 
lost any of his enthusiasm for cooperation and panchayats, on which he 
discoursed repeatedly during his tours of the country. 

Many of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. Words and expressions 
which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an ellipsis between 
square brackets thus: [...]. When no text or recording of a speech was available, 
a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. Such a newspaper report, 
once selected for publication, has been reproduced faithfully; other information 
has been added only by way of annotation. The letters to the chief ministers 
have been reproduced from an earlier series, Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to 
Chief Ministers 1947-1964 , ed. G Parthasarathi (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Fund, 1985-1989), 5 vols. Emendations have been made where 
necessary, but the annotations differ in some respects. Most items here are 
from Nehru’s office copies. In personal letters, and even in official letters 
composed in personal style to persons like B.C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, 
the salutation and concluding portions were written by hand; such details are 
not recorded in the office copy. Therefore these have been inserted in Nehru’s 
customary style for such persons, but the editorial intervention is indicated by 
square brackets. Information on persons may always be traced through the 
index if it is not available in the footnote. References to the Selected Works 
appear as SWJN/FS/10/..., to be understood as Selected Works of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, First Series, Volume 10. In the case of the Second Series, it would be 
SWJN/SS/.... The part and page numbers follow the volume number. 

Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
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a section, not between sections. A map of the boundary between India and 
China has been reproduced from White Paper II of 1959 and is placed at the 
end of the volume. 

Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi and a 
translation into English has been appended in each case for those who might 
need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives is housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and is known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless otherwise stated, 
all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to record our 
thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President and Prime 
Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India Radio, the 
Press Information Bureau, and the National Archives of India, all have permitted 
us to use material in their possession. We are grateful to The Hindu , the National 
Herald , The Times of India , Shankar s Weekly , and in particular to R. K. Laxman 
for permission to reproduce reports and cartoons. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Malavika Menon, helped by 
Geeta Kudaisya. The Hindi texts have been prepared by Mohammed Khalid 
Ansari, and the translation from the Hindi was done by Chandra Chari. Chandra 
Murari Prasad ably handled all the computer work, including preparing the 
entire text for the press. 


Madhavan K. Palat 
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L GENERAL 

(a) Chief Ministers 


1. To Chief Ministers 1 

November 4, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

My last fortnightly letter, dated the 26th October, was devoted chiefly to the 
grave developments on our border regions and, more especially, to the incident 
in Eastern Ladakh. 2 1 have little to add to the facts stated in it. The incident, bad 
in itself, was far worse from the point of view of the possible consequences 
flowing from it. It was natural for people in India to be excited and angered by 
these developments. I have found that even children have asked me about it. 
But that by itself does not help us much and we have to give the most careful 
thought to every step that we take. 

2. One thing is certain: that we cannot agree to or submit to anything that 
affects India’s honour and self-respect, and our integrity and independence. 
That is a basic point which needs no argument, whatever the consequences 
might be. In the last few decades, during our struggle for independence and 
after, many things happened which hurt us deeply, many inducements were 
given to us if we could but change our basic position. Gandhiji’s policy was not 
what might be called a rigid one; it was flexible; but it never surrendered on 
basic issues. We have to remember this, both the adherence to basic principles 
and flexibility in approach otherwise. 

3. In the many comments and criticisms that have been made in the press 
or otherwise in public, three questions arise: ( 1 ) was our general policy in foreign 
affairs and, more particularly, in regard to China wrong in the past? (2) have 
we been recently to blame for not giving adequate protection to our border 
regions? and (3) what our future foreign policy as well as present policy should 
be? 

4. In the excitement of the moment and, sometimes, perhaps moved by 
other considerations or prejudices, many criticisms have been made of the past 


1 . File No. 25(30)/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

2. See SWJN/SS/5 3/pp. 15-22. 
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and the present. 3 1 have naturally given thought to them, but I have been unable 
to discover any major error of ours during all this period. So far as our broad 
policy in foreign affairs is concerned, it has brought rich results and enhanced 
India’s prestige and the respect others have for what is often referred to as our 
wise, consistent and restrained approach. Indeed, the major development of 
recent months, that is, the great change that appears to have come in the cold 
war atmosphere over the larger part of the world, is a complete justification of 
that policy of ours. Great countries, which were involved in the cold war, are 
now desirous of getting out of that quagmire. People talk of ending the cold 
war. There are difficulties, of course, and many obstacles to be overcome. And 
yet, the situation has not been quite so favourable from this point of view at any 
time during the last dozen years. Apart from the advantage to the world, if this 
consummation, so devoutly wished for, takes place, there are obvious advantages 
to India. Therefore, we have some legitimate ground for congratulating ourselves 
for following consistently a policy of non-alignment and friendship to other 
countries without military commitments. 

5. It is unhappily true that all this does not apply to China and that the 
Chinese Government seems to stand out from and even opposes these world 
developments. It is also true that this bellicose attitude of China affects India 
particularly. 4 Just when our broad policy is meeting with success in many parts 
of the world, it is a strange twist of destiny that we ourselves should have to 
face a situation which tends to push us in a contrary direction. In effect, whether 
we like it or not, something approaching a cold war atmosphere begins to take 
shape as between India and China. This is going to be a testing time for us: how 
to remain firm and to hold to our principles and major interests and yet how to 
avoid, as far as possible, the attitudes of cold war. 

6. Did we do anything in regard to China which precipitated this crisis or 
left us unprepared to meet it? This can be judged from the policy point of view 
or the military. Some people thoughtlessly accused us in the past for appeasement 
of China, simply because we expressed our friendliness. 5 That indicates a certain 

3. At a press conference in Calcutta on 2 November 1959, Deen Dayal Upadhyaya, General 
Secretary of the BJS, said that the Government of India had shown “criminal negligence” 
in defending the country’s border and urged it to adopt a “bold and effective” policy to 
regain possession of Indian territory from the Chinese intruders if they refused to leave. 
See The Tribune. 3 November 1959. Also see SWJN/SS/52/pp. 171-175. 

4. In October 1959, Nehru and India were singled out for harsh criticism in the official 
Chinese press. 

5. In the Lok Sabha on 12 September 1959, J.B. Kripalani had accused the Government of 
India of signing the 1954 treaty to “put a seal of approval on the sovereignty of China 
over Tibet.” 
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confusion of mind. We have certainly been friendly to China as we have been 
to other countries and as we propose to be to all countries, but always keeping 
in view our broad policies and our interests. If we came to an agreement with 
China in 1954 in regard to Tibet, 6 that agreement was not only a proper one, 
but logical and inevitable in the circumstances. It was a recognition of basic 
facts and it would have been absurd for us to ignore them. In any event, that 
would not have prevented the present crisis; it might well have accelerated it. 
In our dealings with China throughout this period, we have never said or done 
anything which was not becoming to our dignity or interests. 

7. From the military point of view, the question arises as to what more we 
could have done to be able to meet the present situation in a better way. It is 
possible that we might have done something more but not much more, unless 
we concentrated on our border and on the increase of our defence forces to the 
detriment of our advance in the social and economic fields. As it is, we have 
been criticized for our rather heavy expenditure on defence. That was partly 
conditioned by our unfortunate relations with Pakistan. We could not avoid it. 
Also much of this expenditure, especially lately, has been on building up our 
defence industries and scientific apparatus. This was the foundation on which 
we could strengthen our defence, as defence is not merely a matter of arms and 
equipment bought from outside, but of producing them. Indeed, defence today 
is intimately dependent on the industrialization of the country. Defence, 
therefore, followed the advance we made in the fulfillment of our Five Year 
Plans. That was the primary objective from every point of view, including 
defence. If China appears to be strong today, it is because of her development 
industrially. 7 

8. For us to place large forces on our thousands of miles of frontier would 
have meant a tremendous drain on us without any real advantage, and in fact at 
the cost of basic advance. At the end of the period, we would have been 
essentially weaker than ever. 

9. So far as the border was concerned, we had to face a situation where 
our frontiers were very difficult to access from the point of view of 
communications. Either from the development point of view or the military, 
communications are basic. We have made some considerable progress in 
building roads towards our frontiers, but a great deal remains to be done. It is 

6. See SWJN/SS/25/pp. 468-469. 

7. The Statesman of 1 9 September 1 959 reported that while aggregate industrial production 
increased in India by 37% between 1952 and 1959, it increased in China in the same 
period by 188%. Also, China in 1950 was behind India in the production of steel, cement, 
textiles and electric power, but had forged far ahead by 1959. 
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[Nehru, with Krishna Menon showing his palm] 
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possible that we could have concentrated more on these roads. I wish we had 
done so. But it must not be forgotten that what we had done was fairly 
considerable. Take the North East Frontier Agency, the border of which has 
been very much before the public because of recent incidents there. This entire 
area had been totally neglected by the British. There was practically no 
administration, no communications, no development of any kind. I think that it 
has been one of our creditable feats to spread our administration throughout 
this Frontier Agency more or less peacefully. There was a bad incident some 
years ago when some of our officers and men were suddenly attacked and killed 
by local tribesmen. In spite of this, we have spread out there and established 
our administration and won, on the whole, the goodwill of the people. 

10. There are other frontier areas in Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and 
Punjab, relatively small but important. Again, communications are very difficult 
because of the high mountains and terrain. These areas have been guarded well 
though more has to be done now. Then we come to Ladakh, probably the most 
difficult area of all. It lies across the high Himalayas and only those who can 
stand that altitude and that climate can be sent there, whether they are soldiers 
or civilians. There is almost total absence of roads. The one basic road from 
Srinagar to Leh has been under construction for several years now, but a part of 
it between Kargil and Leh has still to be made. We are expediting it and asking 
our army to supervise the construction to this road and help in other ways the 
Jammu and Kashmir State in this matter. 

1 1 . These are not excuses, but merely facts. The Chinese had an advantage 
over us because of the terrain. They were functioning from the high plateau of 
Tibet and on the other side of our high mountains. They could, with far greater 
ease, cross our borders because their major sources of supply were nearby and 
there were some kind of roads and airfields. During the troubles in Tibet, early 
this year, they threw large forces into Tibet and improved their communications. 
It may be said that we should not have been so complacent when all this was 
taking place. I do not think we were complacent at any time. But it is true that 
we did not expect a crisis to arise in this way and with such rapidity. 

12. Coming to the present situation, some of our friends and critics tell us 
to march our armies in large numbers on the frontier and drive out the Chinese 
wherever they might have crossed it. Even a gallant ex-Commander-in-Chief 
of our Army has made certain proposals to this effect. 8 With all respect to him, 

8. The Hindu of 2 November 1959 reported General Cariappa’s statement to the press on 1 
November 1959, on the urgent need to dislodge Chinese troops from NEFA and Ladakh 
area. He said India must send her troops to every place where Chinese troops were 
stationed and to every place along the frontier where there were possible routes for entry 
into India. 
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these proposals are singularly inane. Our present military advisers, who are in 
full charge of the situation, take a completely different view. In such matters 
military advice must normally prevail and we are accepting it and taking all the 
steps and precautions that they have recommended as being necessary and 
feasible. Those steps do not include rushing our armies all over and getting 
them in disadvantageous positions. That would only imperil them without our 
gaining any advantage. Wars are not fought in this adventurous way; nor are 
preparations for a possible conflict so made. 

13. Even if any big army is situated at the frontier, it cannot wholly prevent 
incursions. But about one thing I should like to assure you, as I have been 
assured by our officers. This is that any attempt at a major invasion across 
frontiers, if this ever takes place, will be met by us adequately and with success. 
We are strong enough for that and we shall naturally increase our strength. If 
and when such an invasion takes place, the balance of advantage progressively 
tilts in our favour. 

14. Some people say: why not bomb from the air the Chinese posts on our 
side of the frontier? 9 This thought is based just on anger and does not take into 
consideration what this means. It is very difficult for us to do so and the other 
party can retaliate because of its better position in a much bigger way. Also if 
this bombing took place, that would mean almost inevitably the beginning of a 
regular war. We cannot deliberately take a step which starts a war which is 
likely to go on indefinitely and which may spread to other regions and even 
involve other countries. That would be a tragedy and disaster for all concerned 
and no service to India or the world. 

15. As for what happened when this incident in Ladakh took place, that 
had to depend upon the judgment of our officers there. From such facts as we 
have got, they were taken by surprise. They behaved with courage, but courage 
is not enough in such circumstances. 

16. What about our future policy? Of course, we must take all available 
steps and precautions for our defence. But the argument rather relates to our 


9. Ram Subhag Singh, Congress, stated in the Lok Sabha: “Longju does not lie in the 
Chinese territory. It is in our territory, and if anybody comes to occupy it, it is our inherent 
right to oust that force by any means. If we are not succeeding in ousting that force or if 
we have not succeeded in sending reinforcements by road, it is our inherent right to 
bombard that territory.” Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXIV, 12 September 
1959, col. 8020. 
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broader political policy, that of non-alignment. As I have said above, this policy 
has been remarkably successful. In a sense, though only partly, it might be said 
that it has isolated China. That was not our objective, but it has been a resultant 
of that policy. If we gave up that policy, what would be the result? I take it 
would mean some kind of military alliance or military help from some other 
country. That help cannot be of much use to us in those vast mountain areas. 
The slight use that it might be would be tremendously counter-balanced by 
other factors. The burden of any conflict must necessarily fall on India and her 
forces and economy. We have actually seen vast forces being thrust on some 
scenes of war during the last few years in aid of a smaller power, without 
producing any substantial results. But the loss to us would be tragic indeed in 
other fields. We would lose the position and prestige that we have gathered 
during these years and become just a camp follower dependent on others’ policies 
and other people’s wishes, however friendly they might be. To that extent, we 
would lose our independence of policy and action. Our opponents will say that 
our policy of non-alignment had been a camouflage all this time and now the 
mask was off. The great forces of peace that have been unleashed in Europe 
and America, of which the leaders today are the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union, 
would be dealt a mortal blow and the world would drift to a major war; our 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union would end. It has been no small matter 
tor us and for the world for the Soviet Union in this crisis between India and 
China to continue an attitude that is friendly to India. 

17. Thus from any point of view, whether we consider the immediate 
interests of India or her future or the vital interest of world peace, the slightest 
deviation from our policy of non-alignment and avoidance of military pacts 
would be a disaster beyond repair. It surprises me that when most people in the 
wide world, including those who have not approved of our policies in the past, 
have now given recognition to the validity of those policies, 10 a few people in 
India should have fallen into this grievous error, either because of fear or 
excitement or some other reason which I cannot fathom. 


10. John Foster Dulles in an interview to William D. Clark on 17 October 1958 said, “And 
India is neutralist only in one sense of the word. India is neutralist in the sense that it has 
not joined up in any of the collective security organisations. I think they may be wrong, 
but I think on the whole free nations are more apt to stay free if they unite in collective 
security. But each country can make that decision for itself. We don’t quarrel with the 
Indian decision. India is not neutral in the sense that it is indifferent to the threat of 
communism. ’ See, “Secretary Dulles discusses U.S. Foreign Policy for British Television 
Broadcast,” in The Department of State Bulletin , Vol. XXXIX, No.1011, 10 November 
1958, pp. 733-739, here p.736. 
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18. In this rather dismal prospect on our borders, there has been one 
development which we have welcomed and which is commendable. That is the 
agreement with Pakistan in regard to our eastern border between our two 
countries. 11 We have been so often disappointed in the past over our agreements 
with Pakistan that one approaches any such step with some doubt and hesitation. 
But I feel that this time the agreement is based on a definite desire on both sides 
to avoid border incidents and to settle these problems of the border. The next 
step will probably be a similar conference in regard to our western Indo-Pakistan 
border. 12 I hope that this also will succeed. Talks continue to take place on 
financial matters 13 and the canal waters discussion appear to move slowly but 
definitely towards an agreement. 14 All this is to the good, and we must welcome 
it for it has always been our basic policy to have friendly relations with Pakistan. 
Some of our critics today who strike belligerent attitudes in regard to China 
functioned in the same way repeatedly in regard to Pakistan in the past. But in 
spite of many petty conflicts and the bitter atmosphere that prevailed, we adhered 
to our broad policy in regard to Pakistan and it is now meeting with some 
success. I must say that the attitude of the Pakistan Government during these 
recent talks has been definitely friendly and indicative of a desire to settle the 
border problems that were discussed. 


1 1 . On 23 October, after a conference lasting a week, while Pakistan agreed to vacate 
Tukergram, India agreed to fix the boundary in the Patharia forests in Assam along the 
ridge so that East Pakistan acquired a part of the forests. The Kushiyara river dispute was 
also to be settled by accepting the thana boundaries of Beani and Karimganj, and the 
dispute over the western borders was to be referred to an impartial tribunal. See SWJN/ 
SS/53/p. 485. 

12. It took place from 8 to 13 December 1959. 

1 3. Moraiji Desai and Mohammad Shoaib, the Finance Ministers of India and Pakistan, met 
from 31 July to 2 August at New Delhi and from 15 to 18 October 1959 at Karachi to 
discuss outstanding financial disputes between the two countries including a partition 
debt of Rs. 300 crores owing to India. A final meeting was to be held in New Delhi at the 
end of November. Financial and economic matters were also discussed during Nehru’s 
visit to Karachi from 19 to 23 September 1960. See also SWJN/SS/49/pp.528-531. 

14. The Hindustan Times reported on 20 September 1960, an agreement signed by Nehru, 
Ayub Khan and W.A.B. Iliff of the World Bank in Karachi on 19 September, according 
to which, the waters of the three eastern rivers, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, were allocated to 
India and those of the western rivers, Indus, Jhelum and Chenab, were allocated to 
Pakistan. A permanent Indus Commission, comprising one member each from India and 
Pakistan, was appointed to ensure the implementation of the provisions of the agreement. 
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19. All this must not make us forget that one of the basic and major causes 
of trouble between India and Pakistan has been Kashmir. That is no simple 
question and I have no doubt that a settlement of that issue can only come 
broadly on the lines that India has indicated. But that will take time and we 
cannot weaken on that issue because of some trouble elsewhere. 

20. I have indicated above that the real strength of a country depends upon 
her scientific and industrial advance. For us it depends on proper planning and 
its rapid implementation. Some of our opponents who raise their voices against 
our policies and planning seem to be singularly ignorant of the basic facts of 
life. If we weakened in pursuing and implementing a policy of industrial advance, 
then indeed we would be helpless or nearly so in the face of the crisis that 
might come in the future. 

2 1 . What is this planning about which we talk so much? Is it merely an 
odd collection of projects for various desirable purposes? That is not planning. 
Planning for industrial advance is not very different from planning for a military 
victory. We have to keep the end in view and work towards it from various 
directions, not allowing our strength to be frittered away. It is a foolish General 
who rushes about and weakens his forces and forgets the major objective, that 
is, victory. 

22. If the nation’s strength and prosperity depends primarily on 
industrialisation, then this process of industrialisation must be planned as in a 
military campaign, always keeping the final end in view. It is for this purpose 
that we have laid stress on the development of steel, power and machine- 
building. There are, of course, other important sectors of our economy and 
industrial development which have to be kept in mind. But the basic thing 
ultimately is machine-building, which thus assumes an all-important role, 
because out of this will come the industrialization that we want, out of this will 
come development of industry and mining and power and transport which are 
equally essential. The rapid industrial growth of China has been largely due to 
the emphasis it laid on these basic matters and especially machine-building. 
They are advancing in fact today because they laid stress on this in the recent 
past. Therefore, all our planning must necessarily be conditioned and directed 
to this end. The sooner we can build our great machines, the sooner we will 
save money in foreign exchange because we shall build those machines ourselves 
instead of buying them abroad. This is thus a primary factor in saving foreign 
exchange in the future. Without rapid advance in machine-building, there will 
not be that quick stepping up in the rate of production and investment. 

23. We are giving much thought to our Third Five Year Plan and a great 
deal will depend on how far this Plan is thought of and framed from this central 
point of view; other factors being coordinated to fit in with this approach. 
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24. Within a few days, I am going to a place in Mathura District in the U.R 
for a conference on service cooperatives. The U.R Government is taking a big 
step in spreading these cooperatives. 15 A day or two later, I go to Ujjain for 
some kind of a panchayat sammelan. 16 It gives me much pleasure to participate 
in these developments of our panchayats and cooperatives. I have no doubt that 
by these means we are laying foundations of a strong, progressive, self-reliant 
and democratic rural structure, both administrative and economic. This will 
change the face of things in India. 

25. The present stress is necessarily on service cooperatives. I have already 
written to you about cooperative farming. It may interest you to know what 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote on this subject. He has written a good deal about it, but 
the following extract reveals his mind clearly:- 

“I firmly believe too that we shall not derive the full benefits of agriculture 
until we take to cooperative farming. Does it not stand to reason that it is 
far better for a hundred families in a village to cultivate their lands 
collectively and divide the income there from than to divide the land anyhow 
into a hundred portions.. .It is quite another matter that it may be difficult to 
convert people to adopt this way of life straightaway. The straight and narrow 
path is always hard to traverse. But only by surmounting difficulties can 
we hope to make the path easier.” 

26. All this is good. But the base of all our work ultimately is the efficiency 
and integrity of our administration. Without that our plans fail. The test of an 
administration is not some paper rules and regulations aiming at perfection, 
but the actual performance. I wish we could have performance audits, wherever 
possible. That would enable us to know exactly what we are doing and how our 
administration is functioning. Another test is that of speed in disposing of the 
matters that come up for decision. Delay is probably the most potent cause of 
inefficiency and corruption. All the good rules and regulations in the world are 
of little consequence if they lead to delay. Therefore, every effort should be 
made to avoid delays so that quick decisions may take place. It is better to 
make mistakes occasionally but the greatest mistake is to pursue methods which 
delay. 

27. It is probable that we shall have, in the course of this winter, visits 
from two very eminent men, representing the two most powerful countries in 


15. See item 3. 

16. See item 73. 
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the world today. We expect as our guests President Eisenhower and President 
Voroshilov of the Soviet Union . 17 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) Speeches 

2. At Ramlila Grounds: Public Meeting 18 

dfaft #7 wrt, 

fardrcftdFT ?m#di % ft?H ft, ddft ft ftraft otptt f i wk # *faft §t? 
■aft? ??r #?r ft dfr-<fa dift F*rft *p*F ft, ft, p 1 1 ftft ?|F writsT 

# dp? faft ft fa ft 3TFfa ?TFfft 3TFE, d^ 3TTdft dif, dpj gdft dd TdR ftfaf d# 
d# fftdT I ftfad ds?<^d d^J dift fa dFfa dddld ddT t, ?R ddT t, #? 
^5 Fd «Kvtd1 dfftdT dft rR^tT 3TFfa ?TTdft ?^l d^ft dft cfr d^d dlft t gft 
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d§d m&\ ddTd Fdlft ?ddft t, ftft #? g^Ft dT ftf I ftfad 3TTd RKId? ft dldft 
3TRFft g?d> d> ddldl # fft?dd §TTdd did dif, ddd d? %, 3TT? dp? dl?>(l 
RTT# d? dif #? WR ftft fa 3?# 3TFT^ RTT i?di did, fadFT dddft ddf 
^wn ft I, 3ft? ?rfa ddf I, diftt fwt #rt d?, ?t?ff d?ftrfadfar f§dd ft 
di$Tddl$T §f, 3R% ip? | 19 

ftfad dFft dt ft 3TTddft did ftdT# ftt, ftdT# dt# ddT, ftfad fa? # 3TTddft 
3?Tdft gdKchdK |l (drfftdT) Fdlt d§d dft TdlFT? t 3ft? 3d& 1 1 3Tdft ft ft?T 
dddd fadft 3TTd dddT ftfft ft ^ftldi faft I, Tfftf ddT# I 3ft? dffa? dT dTft d# 
#ft dlffa, dfadpjftftl fetp£ cj§$ di?ft | ftfad ?Td dftflft ft, tTcF Rift ft, ftdTdftl 
dT fanftt t?di dFT RT?T dftFT? ft, fa? dfaf I 3TTd | FTdffa 3TRdid fa? dft ^PIF 
fad# #dRftft#|igft, dRfttftfad?FTSTTft?Rfa?, dt^TTcFdTddTd 
3TPft dt 3Pft dftft |tr guft t?cF -3TTdftt ft d# ?ft I ft 3TRI ft W FdT ?TT 


17. They visited Indian from 9 to 13 December 1959 and 20 January to 6 February 1960 
respectively. 

18. Delhi. 1 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

19. See item 1. 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


«PksM T, #7 TFT RF RFR I HHII^H-T^F | 20 eft RF TgT FRTTT §3TT #f RF 
#F-#FF#T7T, RFF #T7T §R TFT RF T^TR 9TF7 TT, RF #RT # ^Plc|R^ 
#, #g ?£####, ^PTrfT# #7 RF 9TRTT7 9TF7 TT pjFIT^Tt, RFT #T 

t# tt# # #7-#7 r# # # i #7 tft Tt Fit tttt# # # rf trt #tt^ tttt# 

# IHII^I I RT# #F7T 3TT TTT |, RT# f#TTTtT #, RT7#t # #7 TT# Pi I # 
eft 3TF7 WR # RTT, f#7 TT W F#R % #T 3TR RF #T-TT7 T77T ?R F#t 7TTRT 
RF TFT P#TT 7TTTT TTT, pRT# TT TTHT 3TT7TH T# TT I 

3# FR# R R J II#T W, RF TT# T7R % RTF I, #T Pf TT I F#t 

s(#Pmt % tf Ptstt Pftt Pf tft rf ttt ttt#, tft ft ttt#, #7 t# tt# #rt 

# FTT#, ST# Ft 3ft? T7T# f#FT# pTT Ft, 3TtT TFT pTT# I TFT 3TT5T TFT I ##R 
gfer RT# TF Ft T# PF # ST# F# #, # T7f R# $TF7 T# pTR^T TTT T# #, 
#^t -3TT FfTTT TTI#7F7TTTTTtTF#^TTT, PFRTT T9TR $TF7 PF FRF FRF 
37TTT 3TT TTT ^#-R# RR# ## FTT 7# F, TF # RTT7T T# ’JFT7TT TT PF RF 
TWt TTT R# FRR # TT FT# R# # I RT# T7R Ft TTTFTTTT Tt FR# Tt 
FT^PTTT, fR FT Tpft # TTR# 3TTFPt J -fi T#, PfF#t T, RTT5T Tt FTR TT I TF eft T% 
#T # FT qf, TTT T#? 

FnPFT T FTTFfTR TT FR# # F?R ^ R# tjR# Tt RR, 3ftT ^f RH5RT f 
3PF || I TPfR 3# % TTT FTT TF TT pFTT Pft T^T FfRt % TFT TTT R T^FTF 
T%TF TT, #T TF TT TTTH, FTRT, T%TF TFTRT FT RF PfF^T TTT RF FRT R# 
TFT|t Tt, TTR TTR ^FR TT3TT FTfR 77| ^T^TT tM T, TFFT RF ^PHTT R 

Tftr tt tR, tjPttt Tt Rtt, ^frrr TRFt I# R ftrt tft TrPt i rf ttt Pr tf 

3TT3T |TT TTfPF FfR FT TTT Tt fR-rR 3ftT TRTT Ft# FTT# TT, TF# FTT# #, 
#T # -3R RIFT TFT^# T ##, #T RTFT FTT^t TTFTR ## TT RFt ?TFT 
PtFfTTR #t I 

# t #7 TFT TTT TT FT# FT T|Flf Ttt # #7 R# # # RF T# TR, #T 
#t7F T# TT# F TT# I # Pi TFT FTT TFT TT TT# R # RF TFT^T RT 
3TTTT #T RR Tt^#RF f#RT TtFT I 3TT #^J# T 3TR TR# I FRFR7 #T, 
T # TTFRT ^ Pf TTTtT T^TT 3TTRFT TTT #TT f I R# TtFT 3TTTt tR# T# 3TTTtT 
RF PtTT FTTTTR I TTTtT TTTT FT FTt Pt FT# TtT T# TT TpTF PR# TR TTT TT 
FR TF TtR gFTT TT #7 F7# Tp ## # #FRT7 fRT 7FT I, Tt#T RF THT 
3TTF# TFT TtR Tt7 7F 1 1 # TF PFRT ^T# TFT T^J TT RF T$T^7 PFTT % 5 1 # 
FTITR TFT RF PTTT FTTTTT I F7T# ^RF7 R feT R TFT 3TT7 ^ 3TT 3R PFTRT 


20. See SWJN/SS/53/pp. 8-10. 
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I. GENERAL 


TpFT, f#FT FF FTT FWl t #T #T #FT % FFT ^JT if 3##T 3f F# 

# F# FTF FF FFT FTT FF# I, 3PT? FFT fa#t if FTFT F#, # #ff % RfF Rtt 
J 1'FMI, 3ft7t cET fftT# Roi*1l, ## FTT FTFT 3TTFTF #t I #T 3TF# RFF# if FTFT 
FET F^F RtT TiRT F# #t, # FF# RFF# FTTFFF FF l #T F TjR# # #T FF# 
FFT FTTFFT? # Ft f#FTF 3TFF? F# FTF 3TTFT | #T RFFTT #FT# # f#T I TJcE 
F^T RFT # 3TTF FTT# f # FF> RrtT# Ft FT# I, FT Ft FT# FTfFrr FFF {[FT 
3F# Rf Tg$T FT# FTf FFf, Ff#T #ft # FF# FT tt$T# Fs# FTT I FTFT FF T3gF 
FF F# # '3ftr g## # FTFF Ft Ft 3## F|F FT# ftSTF Ft F#, 3# FT 3TFFT 
##t R FfFt I FF# #F# I FF7 F# # FT FFTF FF # f|-F% FFTF 3## # I 
FFFTT FTF -3PFTFT FTT FF# t |F#, % Ft FTF FF F# FFF Rtt ^r# § f# 35# 
f I FFF 3FFRT I, FTFT FF# f # FFT t, F# # FFF TT# FT FF 1 1 FT FF 
<s4lF g# FTF Ft FTF #T FTFFTF Fit g#FT FTT #sfFTT I 

FF f#5F FF# if F^F FT# F#-F# FTF t FFftFF Fs# FT#, 3#FT FTT 
FFFF FT#, FFlt g?FT FT FFT FIT# FT# I FFF ^^FTFT FTF# FTFF FF FFF 
FF#TF FF FFTF t # FF# f#FF #T #F FTf FT?F FTT t #T FFFT F|F 3FFFTF 
R f#FT I, F|F ^5 ## F FFT t, FIT FT# ^FTFT FTF# #T FF1T R# F Ft 
FFTF 1 1 ###FT| I FTFF# #t #t FFF FT f#FFT # FTRtt #t FFFTT FTTFT 
FTflF # f^TFTF # FtFt Ft FFFTF t, # FTFF# I, ft«E I, ^JTFT I, # TTT #FT 
I, FtF # F#, #FT 1 1 TtRpT FFT FTF g?T #FT F# FT^T R# fF> #T FFF FT Ft 
RT FFF FFFT | FFFT FT# FTFF, FT F0FTT T$t FFT FFTF RTT# FT 

ft^f R, Rtt# ^§s fft #?ttfT, Ft f# ft tt Rftf# I #, ft Rtt# ^ ftff f 

FFR gTFT % FFT, FtR # # #, FF FF5T FTF F# ‘FFFF t^FE #T FTF#T FTT# 
1 1 #T #T ## FTT Ft FFTT gTsTlRlF) # TFTTTFTT FF# FTFT FFcT FFT FFFT 1 1 
FFfRT F#tFF f^TFH F §TTFF FR TTtFf FF, FTF F FTT #F^T, FFFTT FFRf # 
f FT | FF# FTFF FT, # FFRT FFT # gFTT I, FTFT # Rf FT, #T #ff FTT F#FT 
|3F I, FF# tT FFFT FTFT FT FTT FFTFF # FFT ## FT F|F FFT FTTTFFt FTT, f# 
FF FTF % #R ■^TFT FT Fl% RTtTT FFT ^TFT #, FFFTFF FF# FTF FFTF FTT, #T 
FF# FTFF Fit FR FF# FT FFFT FiT, FFT FTF 1 1 FTRt t, FF# FRTFT, FF# 
9TTF, F^RF, # ^T5 Fif#T, FFFT FFFT Ft ^ #, #FTF FF# 4# 3# # ^FTFT F#FT 
F# t, 3TRFTW F#, FfFR # RlF | 3# FF FT FF FTT FTTFT 1 1 #T #t FTF# 
FTF 3RT # FF# ^FT if f#FF # 3TTFF #t #FTFF F, TR#Rr # FF# 
3RF-FRF FF #, ##F FF #R #F #Tt # # f# ^E #t 3TRT# # FTFT FT 
g^F # FTF# # FTFT FFFT F7#t I, # FT# R#T f#gFTT# #t FF # F# ## 
F#F >3# (FTRTFT) F##FTF#T#Rt#tFTFF^r FTF# FT FTT# FFf FTfFF 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


faRf RR fRRT R FRFTT Ft ff FR Rf RR Rif % ft RR Rif I, RT FRf 
ff ^RTRT 7IRTRTR % FR Rif Ft th RTR <Rl U % 6 H l J FTTRRR 'ft FR 
Rt ft ftTRTT Ft I FRTt ffr f 'T5RR1 if RRRT FRfF17 ft I ffRR 3TRRT fRT ft FtRT 
t ff , ^RIR RRT Rl| FTTRf , RR RRTRT Rp? RTRR Rf ffSTTft Rff Ffff %, Rp5 RRTTFH 
eft ff?TFft Ftft I, Rpj fff eft RRRtft ft fRSTTRT Ffff t, Rpj fr ff Ft Rif ft 
ff$TTft FtfttlFTRfrftFtRTfft ffTTR RR ft RTRT I, FtRT RT^R FTR ff ft 
RTR ftl Rhi-M 3FT I RR RRf FR Ftf t ftT FRRT gRTRRT FTRT t RTRkT ft, 
StfldH f , FTlf \±>M< RTtft % I 

ft RT%T Iff ftRlf gf t FRRt RTFR RT, RRf RRf if f ftf Rp5 FR RRT 
Rp? if % ftf Rp? Tift f, RRtRT RT%T f ff RR <3dtt ft Ff 3TRf g^ Rt gf 
ftT tt, T jft RRrT f RRTf Rf RtfitlR RRff RTfFg I RF TTR diet ftR ^ I fffR RT 
ft ffff RT RF F3TFR RTRT % FR WT Rf ftT FT Rf RT FRf RTFRTtft I RRR 
RTR ft, f FRTR RTRR RFTRT ft RT I, RR RRRRFft flT RTRT 1 1 FTR t FTIlf 
If d ffTR RT FRRT RTR ff f RF RTRRT, ft RTRRT, ff?^trlH RF RTRT ft R^R I 
RF ft RR ffwJR RTR 1 1 fffR f Rff RRFTRT ff ftf ft RRF ffgTRTR R ftR 
Rt RR ft ffl ft FT Rif eft Ft I RRfff FT ft PHHl ftR ff?TT I 3TR RR% Rtf 
FTtR Tift Rt^TRft RTf I fffR RRTRT FRf f 3TTRf RF RfR RfR f|ff RF 
Rtf RTFR M ff ^WH FeTR RH-fl? I ff 3RTft fFRTRR Rff RT RRRT ft RF 
tfRFft RTR % FRT RRR RTR 1 1 RTFR RT, FRTft FTf FRTT ftR fjt TTTFR 1 1 R^RR 

I RF Rtf FRTTT Rt fR Rff Slf FRTT ftR RT Rtf FRTTT RUlffR RT R?RR RFR 
RFTRT FRT-RRT Rft RT RTRRT I RF ft gf^RR I RFRT I RF ft Rtf gTR ft, FR 
ft RTF ft RR ft-Flf FRTT OTT ^Rft RTR FR ft RFR US TTRf I Rft-R# I fffR 
RF ft FTTf Rtf gRF ^ ’Inf Rft Ftf , FR RTR f I RRft RTR RF % f% FR RRR 
g^R Rt RR gffRTft ffRTRR RT RRR | #T RRtRR Rtf, ft ft Wt 3TTf RR^ I 

RR RFRTR ftt RtRf RF RRT% Rt ft Rft f ff) FR Rtft RT ftT Rftft f 
ft? RRfffr RF gRtfttR R Ft ff RRfld RRTft RTR fffR RefT RRttRR FRTR RFRT 
RTR Ft RTRT I FRft ffRFRR fttt f RT% ft ftT RftRR ft ft RTRft I ft FR 
ffTR ft RRTTF3 FlRT RT ffR f FT FtRT ff FT, RR RFT Rift gTR ftR f RRT ft 
Rf? RF ft ffR§R RRR RTR f , ftR RFT RTtt gTR f ft FRTR ft ftf ftR gTR 
R^t f I (RTffRT) fffR ftt ftT R% ftf TFRR-ftFR tt Rft Ftf I RTffT R ftt 
ftT Rf FR Rift f ff ftf RT, ftff ft RRRT ftr ftff f ffr ft RRtgft tt Ftf 

I I ft RftRR FRR RRftftRT I, FR -3TTRR R FIRFT RTf I, R^R RTft RT, fffR ff 
RTRf R ft gft gg ff?RTR f ff fF^FTRR f TTHE ^TRFTR RRTRT f #T Ft ftT FTRT 
ftf 73RR ftT FTlfft RRRT gRTRRT RT% ft FRR RTft RTRR f I RT f RTFRT | 
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1. GENERAL 


3TTR FT RTR cjft TRT^f I FTif TTR1T% % RT% Rif t 3TTR RT t RRi FE FERR 
ifq?Rrifi?FTitRTiRR, it rrr rtr 1 1 ^Rfff% rf ferr if rftt Rft 
c^H -ril (f RRRT i 1 ■‘I'-bvin if, RiMiltl Fit t, Rif, Hfi >*1 ^Tft RTR i it R>H-l|fl Ftcft 
t ^tr fipr <EF 3% ^T FT FTR 3fR fF7 WR if RFR 3fit 3TTRFR RRTRT I Rf FT 
RTRT RR 04 M lit I 

m ^s fta gtT ^ rtrtr if if rff if ttft, Frif it ff rtc if ffre % 
itTR W RT 3TR R?T RRRTT SJT tff R% FFR iti I, RTFRRR FRR, W3, 

3ttftt, wfeT rr fiRTTR, r§r rr siFft -fr sfieff *f w rt ift RTi if f 1 rr rrr 

cRF FT FFFR ’3rffT FF if 3TTR RIF? R?f, ift FRET fasE fRFT H,OiRT 

if, #T M qfr cEt%§T M I, fa ft ftft ftf RTRR ifa ^ If FRET MT R?t 
cjflf^RT RRRT fl faRTR if eft <p ft faRTR RR RRFTR =ET Rfl%9T RRRT f I RF ifa 
3RRR iJF RT?f t fa Rfft FFft ft ift RTR 3TTR, faRft ft RtR 7F 1 1 
if ifTT RlRR RR RffaT ^TTT FRT ft Rffi ftr ^ F? RTlfaFR it, RtR if it ?RR 

iteTT i, RF-fftt if itRF if, rrr? if RTrt it i rtr Rif Fit i ifan rrrt rf 

fti | RTfa if FRF 3TTT ftft RTtfaST itif 1 1 ftft R% R% FTTRf if FFRf ft FT eTCF 

if #r ift i i Frft ftft Rft i? r& fair #t t, ftr? f, mf if rrt rrtf, rrt 

RRlft if FTRR t dlcER TR I eft ftft FTRFT #T in S2TH FT ifif ^f eTFE FF i 
fjfTcif ^FRT Mi ejff ^TFcT ifif i I ^eT Tff^-Tff^ 9T^f if, SRTOM ^ #T 
Ff?TT % ifit 3TTFT Tif f% f^rTT if iifF TRTM if ^PRJT ^f ffRTRRT ^T, FRFf R 
fiRTRT cRE cEf TRT3TTF I irfiF f^RT if^TT if ^TTf MT I, 

mfil^li fe eif ^RTR ^TRf jRR I, ^F TTRj ftf W\ t, FFTf ^ <MRf ^Ef ^TFeT 

^rif |, ztt 4Rhiiid Mi cif if ^rif, efF if fiRff rf: ’Ifw mrt ^et ifif 

im cll^ld sRTli cif I if FT eRf ^ if if^RTT f fF=if if iWeTT % MfiT F FRET 

RcERT ifRETT vRR if -3TFET 3RMTTf if OTeTT | -3fR f^ET FfR FRf 

fi^ETrti i ifF fir if if ifw 7F RtF ifw TF |FT fiREt t, ^TFI 

’jff TRifT cjft irgRET I 

#r, if iff ft ir3 cif frt if rtc HKiFft if ftft fir f#t R^ir ifr 

Tt Rif ito % F# eET jRM fiRT, cER'ili fFF Ft 3TR «TR FTlt 3TT3^Rf if 
WFR ifFR if ^ OTRf, 5TFRTR 3?R RFFH TFT, ^ff if 5TFRIR if RRff it? 
F ^ if Rif i', if if 3TT FT, 3ffr 3TFf F iT% Ft ^FTTi eRf I if Fti 

I'dTM Rif, fiRTF Ffif fir R? cTRETT ^Ef fi?Tlif Rif 1 1 


21 . On 24 October 1959. See SWJN/SS/53/pp. 497-499. 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


3TFTR Y «IR #q F# qq # Mf, TTY# qqRT ipRRT Dml ctM fMY 
qMq-qtq-qt#q q^T q>T iF^FIM q>T Ft I ett RT f#5tY RETR qR if f^FtH 
% YY RI # Ml cM qY f , qY f #1 R TT RT 3?qY TT Tot Y qtqRR qtt, d-^YI 
RT, qt# # # YRYM FT, M qiR q# qTef qqq tMf I FT # TTRtT '3TTF T ft Y 
YY 3Ttq#? Y YY t, qFJ# IteT qt, YfMt qf## Yt qR TFqtT M RT qft 
FF^F Y qfqq fYqY 3TT%T if ^WH M ROTTF fYtqt, qqY qRT qR WRIT, M 
YftlT YtY? f^RR TOt qqf, 3KPn7 q^R Mt, qftqt friR# Yt cPT# Y, fMYt 
% gqtM# Y, gdHdl qtt WFfT qtlYt, YY Y FR qRt qY YM, qt# 

'FTtff RFRYt Y, FRt Yt YR5T, qffT qtY qR YRtf I FFRT M RR RrY I RFR 
q?Y qtt Yt RF qf## Y tMlT R I YfMt RtYfT ^RK W sfr? 

MfY fY Ri<giqi M qY Rq t frY rf Y, fYr qq rtr Mr RTeftrr qrq qq, 

#R qT#q q?q |q, RT % FFT TRIR if RT^R-# |Rt SIT, qtYTq qRT Ft qq, YY 

qtY Y FR qq YR Y, dY-rldM RT RRtY Yt | # RTYrT R Yt RRMt 3RT 
I'3tt qfM Rft RR Y RF RRT fYMtHI qq §RT Rt tYt qM Reft qft RFYqT # 
R#, RfM Tp^qq Yt gsFR# if I qq qtY Rq$qrRR M RUfYR YtT qRRF #7 
Mr MsMtfl^RT =rt crt, $trrt M rthtr t rMt w ^q ^ sjt I 

^ qtq | % F*T t^eFT efRt stY rRF %, Rift fqRT #T HWT qY rRF 
# wm c?rY ?r -aftr ^t? sMt # irft trt qqq ^ 3tTF?t I, MY Mr 

qM qY YqRj^Fq ^ i ?rf Fq q| Mr ^ M M #Y ^ tim t#, 
qf M %rt Y i 3 rcfr t, gq if fqrqqt rtiq^T | qqif qY, gq qqqrq if arMt 
qtqR q^T Yt? qst qK | M rrY q qsF t^tq, qq qqtq qY qrtYt 
^ qqr % qRRR qt w r tft str, Mr tmt sit, qq 20 ^ ?jf if i rt qqq ttf 
qF qq qrY Fqt Y sft MiqnqR, qqFMt, qnMMtq, q%F M qfMtt qt q# 
iq ^ Ftq qt fM M qtqrqr qtFRq q# M qM-Mt Y, M 

^rkrt R rR Mtiw qt Mr Y q%-q% qtMf Y, qfMtt R qR R qY 1 R qq 
R qqf Yf# q^Y qFqqRtq Y M RtqY fYnRt w qt qqtFT qft ftqqtqtq qtqYT 
q YqY^tq Mrf Y Mr fsq zn, qt rRY rrY q^qtr qtFt fqt if eft qYf qttFTT 
rt tqY^tq Y 1 qqt? rftY qt?T qF qq rY-YR qtq 3qFFtq t, rR qF Yt qqY 
qtFt YrqFffqtqqTqtqqqtqqrql fYqqt Rqr qq Mr, fYqq RR, rt^ Mr 
^q q^f qgr qtYn qq ^fqqr qqq Mt M qq wt ft rM i rfr qtFt M qq - 
YM qqt Yt qR qtf% qY Fttft I, q§q qtY qqqtR q qF qtqtqtq I, qF FqRT 
qMtT I, qF qtq Y qtq fftY M I, M §tY q# qijr ft# # Fq qq MY, qq 1 
M qqT Mf qR gqY, qqt # q# qr tYq 1 1 

■qq qq qR qqttqqt qqtft qqq q q# qt#, M tqtqqtr # 53Y YtMt Y 
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I. GENERAL 


RET W# #TT ET RTR RRE R 3TT#T I RRT RRT 3# RT, RET RT ER RT ETR% #RTRT7 

r| #r# # rrt#t r#, ret r#, rte # #7rt et#et, r# r r# i rt eter rt r| rt$tp 

ER Tjfsfftft #t RE RRR f#ETE ET# ET RE #T RRT 3TE5T R^T TO ET, EE R>HEP 
Rf ET# I 7#T, Ef#T#T R EE EERR R5T 7RR f#7R feET RTR7TER R#, EE RRR #T ## 
RE ETRT ERRTT TTHt^T, #7 R# f#?R^T RTWR 1 1 RRtfRT EE# 3TEETTE I 

#r £f% sn%R RT# cET RET EEET7 I, RfETR EE TFEf# R^f fE71T f#T RTR # RTR 
dWl RET 3TTT fETTET E#T EETE Ft, ^TT ^ft Ep? ETT I 

#T E7TETT EETE ETEE7TE 7TTEE ET ERE7 # E#tE 3TPTT I EEff#T ETEEEE E# 
EE f#ET RET ET ET#?!, RTE 7 %tt EE# E7RT ET EE I ET THETT EETR- 3TTET RRRT 
#ETR# ETT, % #T EE# R7TE# EST 3#T #T EfE HHlfTTE WET % # Ri# R^JT ET7RT 
f# ETE7T RR f#ET ET# ERE# # f#R I #t EI7T ET RETT I 3TR HHIRtE E I ETRT REE# 
f#TT RRTE # ETTE# RTfEET WET #T #f, ET ETTE# ^HiFRR REE# RFJR e73TT, RTE 
7%R | cpjffsE Rt ETE E# f#T REFRRft ETT R#ETT ^7TE I Rt ET#T E#TE # Ef# EE#, 

#Fr>*i rt rr, rtet e# 'iTHi #t 41# rr %*re 4) pi #, t4m f eT fEr fret ret ee#T 

RTR # I 

RT #E -3TTEE# RE fRW 7JETET f#T ERTR EFET E^ET RT RE, EFET R ET 3RTETT7 
ETT#E R RT RE f RT RT RR EET# E#, EfETR RET TRTR R^Rt RET EW RTE TET, fRT 
RRT f^yiRI RT f% RR RTTE RET RRR TOT'RT, fRRR R^5 RRRT I, ^T# 
3TR t EFR R$f RR% t, RT RRTR ET, RRR RW RET RRT RRfE ET, RE ETRT RTfER, 
REE EtRT RTf^R I #T, ERRT RTE RT7-RTT ER# RTR# fR 3TTT RT7-RTT ER TOTTR ER, 
RrJTrfT c^T RTRT ER RTRRT ^R f#T EFEH RRT fRTRT, RT?T-RRTRT #T ERR, RfRTR 
3TT%T # RE RTR RTRT ET#T R#T fERTR R, f#T RE ?RsR RTRT, #R RR RTR# RTET, RE 
RET 'WE-^TR t RT f#T REE fETRT# R> f#R 3TRRT RRRT R# fETRTRT, #f#TR RRT 
3TR# RTRTR | f#RRT E#R # RTRT TET RTRTR RET T# t, #TT FERRTT REE R ER 
RcflET ETfRE R#R I 

RtW^R#^T^tETR: ETETf# ERTRT *pTR ER RRR # #R R|R RTR |E, 
#TT # R#f ETRRT RTET RRT ER RTR, RTET RRT 3R RTR RT RRRT 7#, TRTRRR f, RR#TRT 
##T % R# RE^, RR RRTR ET# 7ETR R# RE RR RT# ER# RET ^f, RRR R# 
RTRET# =Ef, #f#TR RT RRRT E# RTR 7ET I 

## f#7RR RTET ETRT | % R RET ^|E#R ETR#T f, ETRff#T # RTTRR# 7|i#TRT R# 
#cEE| ) RERfTRTRR##IEf, RT#T RTRT ERRTTRT # #ET feTRT ETT# 3#T RTR 1 1 
#f#TR # ## #T f#7RTRT f R#EW ## 7## RTRT W EET R#E R?T RRTR RTR# 
3TTRT I RR RRTR RRTRT % RRff#T f#T7 ##T ^7# RR # fRRT#T RlfER, 7RTRT ETR-#7 
^#RT=E7, 7|R RETRTT REf I #T ^5 # RRRT ## 7#t # I ETfE7 1 f#T E#?TT RR RT ERR 
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E$f f%TT, E# TH EEeTT I TTTfE 3TEEt TREtftTT 1 1 HfEE ET Etf TTT ETTE 

-3?TcTr I eft q?tR e 3pnfr wr eettt |EfT he te t% wt et, tt!% he 

TTH HtTET ESHT t % TTT f# E7ET |, EfE Tf E# TTT EfET I? 

eft ET fElt HR% ET Tf HTfT ET Mfl 3TPTT, ET%T % Tf TRy TST ETTE I, 
T5T fE TTH I #T fH% ^RTTT TfT ft HEHT I, ft HEHT I TTT ft? t # Eft Ef 
HEHT ?tfoH ft HEHT I, #? fHf?R Eft HE fElt g?TT Tit ftqjft I Tt EfE ET> 
eft H1EEE Tl f^fT aft FT HE SHE fEj 'tft ftnft #ft ^nf%TT f | eft fH 
sr % f^r Etet I afk hh etrrft Et, eh ftfiftrift Et htet % i Et Tjs wt 
ETTt qft EFtn^t ft, fEit faHEt e# I f^ntEfeF EFfrr^t % wm #h Et 
WTH Et '‘tEET TT #T Et cp THET, eft fHHlM eft Elft T#T I 3ftT Tt HTHTt HFFf 
^t ^?T #t I TTT% Tf ET4Tl£l q^ Tt *ft& HTET ^HlRtT E# t f^tt ET, ET 
Wt TJHE Tft ftHTEft t TTT ft TfT t? Tt eft HTqE T% EFt?T I 22 ^ft-^ff ^ 
TTHJeT HTT TT ftE ETTf, EH Et Et? efTltt I TTftEE Et ElM, <jft HTEH % 
f^eEft fETtt HTEH 1 1 etfEr SHE HR Tf TR TTH HIE TTT Vi, Et? R Tf fE 
Tft Et TTfft HTHHf H TFTFEf HHft ET eR 3TTET TTffft Et? Tt? ftftt fTT Eft ElT 
=FEft TTfRr fR ft(HH TTf? % FftT EE# % fT TTOftT t, fE 3TTW E fFTf^ 1 1 
Tf eft '3TTq, ^TETR qfT c^ ^pff% TyFf^ff if 7$m ^TT 3ftT ^eTit T 
^fT fteTT I, Tt qcF FRft #T 1 1 T# eft # ?TR| qf REfT I Tft T^5 fT T5^t 
Tt eft Tft^, "TTf Tt TET ^ ft TT T ft I FtfsfET Tt fT TFTeEFf^ft T Tf TIEf f^F ff 

TERtT ^F^t, fT ^5 T^eT =FT T# ^EF^, fT WI^ 1 1 Tf TeFeT TTeT %, 
fsET^T ^f^t #T % TFfeT TTeT 1 1 T fE TiH-jfU t, T fE EEET t, E fE ft 
f , E fE ftE I (eiifriiii) 

ft, Ef E^t TIE I % fETE ETE fE EETE % ET EE TfT I Et ^E EPEFt TETTT 
#E ETeftE TTEEEtEJfETlf^FfEEt^EE, §TEEE E TTE TE,4 t 
E t EEft EFEE I EEFt ftlT REETE ET, Eft-E?f EEft ft I tf^E 5TEE5E Et 
E c3Tf 3ftT EETT-EEft E EFFT fE 3FTT Et EtTT E Et, #T Tf EtM E ^ Efqt 
EtEt Et, fE Tf ETH ft T% ETE ftt I, TT EEER Et ETEE ET EEE % ftTCsT ^ 
1 1 ETEE ET pTTTEI T^eT E?tt TTeT |, Tt tte EftTT I EtEt Et MTETE ET #1 
TtEET ^t EEft I, EfEE ETfeT if ET EE ff^EfR, c^tE ET fteTT t ETE ETR 
ET fteTT I E EEE ET, Tt EH Eftqf E fteTT ft I 


22. Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged between the Governments of India and China. 
September-November 1959. White Paper No. II (Government of India. Ministry of External 
Affairs, n.d.) [1959], 


TR 


I. GENERAL 


dt FdfdR Fd gCtdlT % tTcF ddE tt dt did FdTft dFEd I W FddTd dff, 
dddft ddTd -id'-EI dR I dfd>d Fd dTd dTT dT dTd df % Fd Fd9TT OT^FT 

dd #T 4td £ dftdt dfeTdR 3*% dft 5*1# ?d gftdT d §TtFdT F I ?4t dd ft Fdd 
dl|d d^d ^ilH'4l4l FTfdd dF 3fl7 3T3ftd did dF F fdT ?d Fd d>t ^Pt<4l d) dF «i^d 
fFdff % Fddft F^dd dF, ddffdT !W 3TdT §3TT F dd d? I d Fd dTd dT ddT 3TTdT 

|xt^ mFTFrdi Fddi dTd dFf F Fd dd 4T ddF few 4, dT ddd d dFF 
cEH4lO fe^T#, dT 3mf FdTft d I dt dTd fadlSd TOf F dPEd dF 

f4$TFft I gd ddTdT, dF dT W TO I dddTT, ddddMl % dF dEEd dF fdSTTdt 
dFf 1 1 dTdd dF fdSTTdt ddd FtdT 1 RdT gdE dTT, ddT ddTdT Ft4t F, ddfft Fttft 
1 1 3TTdd 4 PtddR dTTd dddT, Wf FtdT, Hdil<MI dRdT, dF dTdR dF fddTTfddT FtdT 
F, 3TtT Fd FdT dft F FdR gdE 4 Rd dTddf 4, 3tt? FddTT 3TR 4t Fd ddTdT dTfFd, 
H'd’|d <*<dl dlP?^ I dt dt dldid dF Pl^llpTdl df|d 3TR dt Ft4t F I 3?R >3Td<’ft 
6HlP dld)d ddt ddd FtdT dd dt 6HU dd-4lF MddMld dlddi, 'LlSd-^d' mi-tl 
d^RF ddT dTd dd<F, ddT F, dT ddF dTPqsTTd TdF dR FdT FdT ddT? dddF dfddTF 
Ffed, dddft dF 3TTT gPddK F fe^dTH dd dTdTddT dddT dRdT, dd^d gdE dRdT 

F, ^§TFM gdE d)<dl F, dF Fdd? dT% F I 

eft gddT 3d dTdT F, dTdTd RTdeft <$[ dt Ffcft d4f, #4! ^ d ^Jd Wd FlcP 
1 1 dFfrcr ?Ed? 3TlFf44f ^ dFEd dFd 1 1 dPEd d^ftd dFtf csTTdfddf ^Et dFEd 
djB dFf Fl4t I mT dt feT5% fF F, »5<EfeRT I, <EFEW FT 3RET i^E fe^FT 
F^TT 1 1 dt dFEd d^d dFT Ft dTdt I, dt I, dFT Ft ^TF# 1 1 dt dlt dTd dFT 
ddddfd dtddT, d%F dT dt t d^E dd ddfd dddT, dl«hdeR dFdT, ^E 
^TFM dRdT, ddffdj STlPd 7 d W9TFM Ft dld>dd< Ftd 1 1 dt dF dd dltt 
=Rdt, dddT did ! I dT 3TFT ^RT fFRTT dt I dddd 3TFT ^tF 4, PE ddd Fd dFT 
ddTd F, d>FT dF ddTd diFT dpJ 3dT, dT dt FddT uli fF?d %, dfdid 3FR dTd 
ddd4 dot cFdtT FWdT dTF, ddFRT dTFd F dt dF I fo TF^dTd dd dFEddT 'dtT 
^TFId ddTdT I dTdiddT fdfeld dFT fe) Fd fedft dddT dT 4 Fddl PEdT dTFd %, 
dF dt dTT dR FdTft ddE d dTFT ddT %, ddf Fdd dd ddM t dft 1 1 Fd dFt dTFd 
Fd 3FFt g^E d tpT t, Fd PEdt 4t d^E dT FddT dFf fedT dTFd, d Fd fedft 
oftr dt Fd4t dft ddf§d fdTdT dTFd I l(dTfddf) 

dt PE< FdTt gedi ^ dt debF Fd, dTfdRdTd ddT, Fd, ^Td, F^fTT did §F, fiJ lK 
rt% gt d#d gd, g4tdd wrgt dddf qr arrat, dd dTd §f , dd ddr§d ^t i dfro 
efr TTdT dTd 'tddT Ft ddT, dTfdddTd dt ddd dft, FdTft d^fr 4, 4 dTddT | 
FdTtt dTt^ T^TTfF^T dFT dddft ^T5 dd dt #dT dddT, dTfdT-dttFdT, g^lfadd Jdd4 
dddT I Fdft dtl dlfeddTd % 4td 4 ddTd I, Fd dTF% I % dT ddTd ddd d 
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cET Ft I 3^5 Ft # 7ft ft, 7|# 3ft <s||d ft I # Fft dil^, F3 diefcd 316c} ft 33Tft 5 ^ 

# 77lft 3ft #7 rTFFer 3 NjJcM 3ft ^#37 ft 3# ^ ft 7f$TF7# % I 3T# # 

#3f 373 3ft dlebdcH 33# ft, 3# ^STFTTT 377# 1 1 # TpTFTTT 377# ft, eft 3T373 
ft# ft, #7 33% F7TT3 #T 377# 1 1 # 3# ft# ft I 3F 3TT3 #RTT 3R 7f#3 | ^ 
Wftft 3t33T, 3%7F # 37# ft, F7T# ##wf, 3|3 737 3# ft I 

##3 #33T# EFT 3F I 5737 37T 3T373 33T3T #7 5737 33 7|$TFT7T 3773T, 5737 3ft 
jFTcTT 33 I #7 F#f#7 # # 3F 37# 3T, ##3 ?7Ttf#T 333333 3ft 337 37T 
<9m*iict> #7 ri^sidl ft 377373 ft 3 t# I f# ## ft ft w, f#r# 37 # ft, 
3cHT ft F3 3T3% eft fti+Md M33il#7 #377 7T37# ft #7 37T37 333 ft 3TT3 #7 F3 
#t ## 331# 1 1 3TFT=ft 3TR ftt 3373#F ft 333# ft 1 33337 ?3 377T 3t 3TT7I3 
ft #333 ft f#r eFT ft ft, 5737 ft f#T 33773 ft, 37373 #f#r ft 37137 ftft 337# 
1 1 3T37 3TFT fftft 333 37 #ft # 37T7T3 3ft fftsfi 377 3# 3777 3ft fftsF 3 eft, 

# 377T 3TT337T cFh#< FF3T #7 3777 <3TFT 3#ft 3# 3777 3ft 3737, 3F 7T3T77 33ft 1 1 
#7, ft 333 # F7T 333 3333 # #337 377 3# 3tf t?t f, ftfftr ft 333 3TF3T |fft 
3F 371337 7773# 37#7 F7 333 ft I 

3R 333#3 #33T ft F7T3T ft 37F % 333#3 #33T ft 33T 3773# 337#77 ft, 
ft *JF # 3FT7 3# 3T3 ft I 3F77 ftt 3T3 ft, #373 R37 efFT =IF7T ftt 3ft ft# 
^TfftT I 37Tft wm ft # fft fftR 37F ft F3T# rTEFeT hr # ft, ^3T# 

d|cb ^ 1 ^7 T rRF ft 3#3T ftft 3TftfftFT #T TTT 3# 3jft# 3TtT 5FRT HfftTF #7 
^FTR # ^f#R# rTEFeT 3#? #ft T3?jm eft? ft fogy a^Reft 3 ft# 

5 ^ if ft, #7ft7ftftl#fTiTcpcft #H7IW ft, f#7E# 3ERT7 TiFft 

ft trt 5R ffft > # ## ft jv3TT HR | f#T# #ft fasTFT 

#7 7nft3 hit, ftra# #ft #r #r r#rt ft, #hi## #, 37 # sift # 1 37 # 33 # 

3EF3 3ftr, 3^T 3#, 3|3 33 3R, 7|?TFI3T ^R, ^f#IT 37 F37fT 3T7# 371# HFTf ft 
TITft, 3F 7T3 3#fft f#3T | #y 3# # 7TT3 3T33 ^731 ft 7R3R ## 33 33T, 
ft#F3# 33T #7 TpTFT# 3# I 3T3 3#ft7 ft f# FEF 373T ^7# 33T 33 7TT 3# 

t, FTeR ^73) # 7T3T7T ^7Tt Flft ft I ##3 3F # 3TfF7 ftl# 3|3 e^5 3# R3T-# 
## t #7 ft F3 7ft7I 7T3# ft | 

# 3RT # F3lft ■333# 7#3ft # Ft #7 573 ft ft # 3F f# -31M33T 3ft 
5f#IT^ft ^TFT# #7 3FF3 33# ft 3# 7T7ft 37 37EF7 f#7T33 ^[^ 37f 7#75?T3 
^ ' VJ ^ 1 ^ ?t, ft3#73f#F7T ft#7^T3 3#, #33T #7 3F # 3T^T3 3ft 3T3 
ft, f#7T3 F3 3#3-ftft 33T3, #7# F3 333373 3T fftsTR 3ft7 73F7T 3ft 7T3#, 7ft#, 
#7 43ft 7317# ft 37T# 733 I 3#f# 333f3^T 3ft ^fft# fftsTH # ft #7 F3 F7T 
^TTF ft 331# 3R7T 573 T 3ft 33lft 3ft7 ^TFT# 3313, #7 3T33 33#, 533T3 # 
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FT# 3TT did ft I 

3TF5T, FF FT? ?FF# FF FFT I? FFF# sjfFFTC, ?FFlT FFTFT FTF FT FFT 
Ft? 3TFT # ddd FT? FFTF % Pt^ FFT#, FFFFTFF fFFF FFTF, 3TTF FTpT 

FT? FjFFiT it# chK^H FFT# I Ft <HIF# FFFiT FiTFFT FtFT t, FjT5 SJTfr FT tpF F# 
Ft Star I, #f#IF Ft Rf 3#T d/d did F# 1 1 df F?tT #r #t# F I TicE 

3TTFFT FFT Ft Fft F#FF fF, fan# diK^H FF# I, F9TTF, f#F F#F, fdf^d 
$5*$ £dlt FFT Ft, fdFd FF Hl6dld F Ft 3ftT d^dil FT % FFT # FF dd|ct>< HI#, 
ddft <3 Id % did 3#T FFT ddld I FF FF F I FF dldM F# % FiTFT, Fi7FT % I ^TT? 
FF % FFT F$TTF FTF F<# tididl FT# FT c#<# FFF dHH FT, FF FFi FFT Ft FT# F 
Ft I FFi d;l4il died #FT Ft #tT 5[Tft Fddil FTFT Ft, $lFdd Ft, FTF fdddt F#, FTtt 
T#F Fit, FTFR-HtF FTF #T Ft, Fdlf# FT# # FT F#TF, F#?F Fd<# F I Ft rftR 
did d^Fl FT die# %, dl6l, FTFT 3#T ‘f#F-F#tF fqfcs'i’ FF FFI F#TFTF %, f#TTFT 
dlddi t^ap q# s/tdld Rft #c# # 3TTT iddil Rdld FT#t 3#dld ##t f , T5t£ 
*K«I#, FFF# jfTFTF f I M # #t t, R#T ^FTFT 3TF# ##T I FF# #? FFTT# 
FT# I FFfott FF Mdddld FTFFT # FFT F#, FFT F Fit, FF FFT 3R#TFF TT3FT 1 1 
PbdFil FF FFTTT FFF F, PtlTTFIT ^Tltt #? Ft FFIFT # f#I FF F#i 3#T #t#T F# FF#t 
FFF F F FTTF FFiTFeE 3T1FFF <ET5 FvTFFT Ft, efld dlMdil f*TFT did, dd dHl #t 
3TTFFF 41d f*td did, FTFFTF fF did, FF-^JFf tJFF, Ft FFiFT ^ I dfdid FF% 
3TFTFF FTFiF Hd«^d F^t FFff, FFtf^i f#< Ff FF FtFFFF Ffit oftT *^>dil Fit FFF ^ I 
FFfvPT ?F Ft F% FiTF diH FfF t, FTtFT FFIFT jFTFT F ^FRT, FTFT ^FT FiTFT, Ft 
Ft FF^ fdlF FF FF Ft tFT, FFTF FFTF Ftt t, FTF, FF7F dtr FFT FFT FFT RFT 
FTFT t, 3TF FFTt FFiTFFi WFFT Ftf FtFT, FFtfe FiTFFT FTT-FTF-FTF, 3TTF FTF F 
FtFT F 3frr FF FFT% # FF FFi FiTFFT F Ft, FFt Ft?tt 1 1 

5TF Ft TFT t FFTT TTtt Ft Ft rfld d)K<3ld t, ■3Ttft ".di dFF fFFTF # FtFT 
FFIFT FdT, T^tF FFIFT §]F F3TT #T FFF ^ FTFT FR FFTfT % a ^iF FIF? 
Mid, W- FTF eRt TsTFF ^ FTF FFFT %?]FTT ddl, F^tT FFFiT FFTFT Ftt Ftt f#FT, 
FTT FFTF F, 3TF fFFFT §]F f FT 3?tT FTF FT FTF ^T5 Ft# Tt iFFFT, FF FiTFFT 
FtFT I Stfl FTF F FF dtl FFtF _ fFf?FF RTPF FFTF, Ft FFT FFFT FF# <3d FtFT 
FFFiT Ft5T f#iFFT, 3TTFFT dtTT FFFT I 3ftT FFF F)F iFFFT Ftt F# FF FFi fF> Ft 
^JTT F Ft FT#, did FTF FTF ftiT Ft tFT FiTFT ?]F Fit I FT FF FFi «|Pldl<{l FTF t, 


23. The blast furnace, open hearth steel melting furnace, the blooming mill and the Billet 
Mill at the Bhilai Steel Plant commenced operations in 1959. 
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FF FtFFT# «mi^ # f#> FF # FF FF ^PlFK FT# 3TTTFT FTFFtI F#, FT FF 
T5^ $ccM F1FT # FFFT TTFR #t FT%T I #R# # FT# 3TF5T TT#, #f#R <gp RK 
*t ^ FFT FRFTF9T F> ^FT f#>T FT FtFFR Ft FT# I eft FF# FF FFT I 
FMf^T FTTF FFT#E #, ##TT#t I, FT FF 3ftT Ff#FTF F# FT# F#, Ftf# FF FFT 
# FF FTT3#T T##, ## T[TFT t FtFFR T##, #7 FTT ##t # FFft F THj l ^ 
F%F Ft F## I F#tf#T FF FFT FFT F#T FTFT#FTFt#FT#t#FtFF TIFT#t 
1 1 FF FFIT FFT F?1t# Ft# % FTT tt FF #t % tFT, #7 FF TfrRTT #t tFT, 
FF I #T FTO^tpR, F FtF # FT# FT FFT TFFFTF FtFFT #, #f#R FT FT 
° il ^ 1 1 L| ?^ 1 1 ^ 1 ^fFfPp F#t (jf t Ft #t#, FFF FF1# FFFTF # 3#T ip# # FTFTF Ft 
Ft FF#t I 3R5t FtF # FFF1TT 3TR F^TTT Ft FF# Fit ^FtPr #, #f#F FT%T # 
FF 4^7 FT FTFIF FFF# F FIT TTIF# FF Ft T#T FF>FT #, ftlFTT #FFF # FTIF 
FFFT F FTT FT FTF # FFFt #FF#fF FTFFT FT FFFT # f#TT# Ft FF FF^F t 
FTT #F-F-#F FTFIF FFFt FT# I FtT FIF-TTTF FTTT FTF FF f#TT# FFT FIF TTFI# 
F % FF FF# TIFT F#TTT FT TIFI# 1 1 Ft Ft FTT FFF FT FTt# 3RT Ft #, Ft Ft 

FFFT t FRFT g?FI, FTF-TTTF FTTT FTF, FTT FTF FTF, FRF FTF FTF, t# % Ft 7 
gTFi F# 1 1 


^TF F TFT f#RT? FtF FT FTFIF Ft FF FFF F, Ft FFT I? FFpR f#l F# FlfFTT 
^ ^ tf, Ft ## FTF# FFT I FHI F% FF FTTTFR, FtF-feffRF, F#TF 
^ t T| ’ ^ 1 1 FtF TRT FFT #, F1|F #FTF FT# FT# FTFT FT FTF #, 

FTT ^l lB< ^ Ft FT # FIF rl FFT FTF Fit Ft FFF# FTFF>) Ft tt RFt 1 1 Ft # 
RFFT FFT FTFT F FFF# FTFF# #, FITFTTT FFt FFT FT Ft TF#t Flf=R Ft I 
tFTT FRFF # RTFT ^FTFFT FT, #f#F FF Ft Ft F fF FTFR # FFF# T#T FTF# 
Ft FI m, ^FT#F t FFFT, F|, F?T# fF ^t# FT FFFT F F# I 

^ 5 TFT tFF FFTF FT FTFT f, FFT# FRF F FT Ml FT I 3R FF Ft TR* 
^ t FF rI ^#iF # FTFT, TFt FTFF# ^ I TtfFF FF FF FF FTF e|F #tF F 
^RR JFTtir FFF FTF-F FTTT FTF f#RF T# FTF Ft ^Ft, FT#t FT? #t FTF 

T# FR t, FF FTF-R FTF T#, FF FFF FF FFT# Ft FF FTF# t Ft# ?TFFT F^ 

FR FFT FTIFF Ft # % Ft #t# FFt FT TRT FFF #t f#RF FT FFFF # #E 

^ ^I^ ^ r ^T ^ 1 Ft FF f#iTF F# FFF #f, #f#R FF FFTTT Ft 

TR FTFFT FT ^IT % Ft? FFT# T#FT Ft TTRt-Ft # FF# F## FFT fFT# F# FTF 

fv -fw __ ^ ^F I t, ## # Ff FFF FFffF tFT FFT FT Ft 

tt^- -s ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^RF FT FTF # 3TTFT#t # FFT # #T 

TJjZ SL!™ ^ FFFT Ft F^F FTF T#F TF# #, #F-FF# 
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% Ftf m% FFFTF t, FT faFT fa fe fat fa, afM fa fet t fa fa fMM 
ft f^RTT I 3ft? FT FTFt t fa F? nnfa fa t fefe FF FF fa fe I 

eft 3? fa FTF, fe fa-fan F?n FTF FTTCT fan % RF nFFFn fan fed fa 

nit fa i 24 am fan Mt t Ffa fnfa fet fen ?jnFTmr nn fff, FMft fafe i 
#?, fa ^ fa? ?t FtfeE nfa fet fa ff Ffat t, ft ftf^f Frafem fa ffT t 
fa fpit? ffa i Frfa fatf nfa ftf nfa fat, fa ffet fet n afM tsym n fern 
fa ft? fa faf? fen ft n?rfa mftn ft fa i fern fa Fit fa nfer fejr w fen nr 
ffa fern fft ^-gsraR f?nT I, ‘aftfantnn’ fen mE anffafa Fym fan fa t 
Ffa, fa Ffa anfa fa fefa Fnfa anfe aft? ft ff Frnt fa F?fa nfe % nnfa fa, 
fe-fe fern fa ffa ?m fan i Ffa fern anmn fa ?f, T jft ?ftr tt Ffa nfa i 
faffan dF^rd fat Fnt ff fafa ftf fa ntn-FTfatn Fm fa fafa M?t fat nfa Ft-fatn 
fft Fnfa nrnn, ff ft f<yw fa nfa fa, nn fft nfa, n«iw i nt Ffa ft fe fern 
FF anfanrnn fe t, fen fatn ft ff nF nrnt ft stmn 1 1 am Fnfa armm 
feym ff , ?n?R armr, ft fen ft ferrft ^fniamannfeF^f^FT %sf? 
itfft % fen fa njfe fe Ft M anfat fat ferfat Ffn fet fa, ffT ffa> nfa f? 
n# I aft? fern Ft ^ fe fen fen, nt f?t nn ttcr arfe nrn fet i fet ft 

tTcf) fen fan fa cyjfa aft? Ft ferfat fet fet an ?fa fat, fatn nfa n?F ft fa nfa 
ff ?f I, afM feym ft aft? nfe fat n?F fa, ft anF? fft ffa nfa, ?nfat nfa, 
ff nt fft nfem nfa ?m?n, n fe ?tftf nnr ftt? nfe i nr fen nfet fe? 
f?f ft amt fe i fa? fentn F?n ftf ftt?t fet f=ym % ?tnfen fan, 
TfFFtmr fan, fern Ft fe 3 1 

am Ftffe I fa nm fern Ffa f^yE F, Fnt n fer ffff afM Ffe 
^f, afer f=ym % f=yE mfe ft ft% n# ?m ?tfF ft ^ fe ^ fe fa 
afM feym n anF nft f?# nfe ff nM ftft Ftfa fern n?, mfe ftfT 
nFf? fant ?n fa M fa fa Fp? ntfa-Ffn ffennn ^t fer fern Ft rim-wm 
fFtnft n? ?t ?F?n ^f, ft ff% n ft Fifn tfife^srfefaFTn^W 5 ^ ^ 
nit n, fr ^ fe n, fiferE ftf M ft i ft 3ttftf fn, nt ft anfa^fer fe 
fmt n fe f? TTit - fti^ ngnt ^ ffertF ?ft i nrj^t Ft %ftf nt fa ntfan ftfft 
FF FT fa n?fat nt FFT, FT Ft t?fat FTf F fe aft? FT FF fefa fe fa fe 
?ft anfe ?rt f#, f fan fft fa Ftfa Ft Ff fft? Fnft FF fenfa fenM 
f=ym fa nrFn fa fan Ffe n ft nTFtnF? fet fa? fan Fnfa?, fa ?tfF 1 1 
fa imt fa nrtfa fa? % nnn ft fa ft ?#, fanfa afM t ftft t fftt^t 

24. See SWJN/SS/25/pp. 468-469. 
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#T#F 7# ## F# FWMFT# FT, 3## % f#TT SIT I FF# #T # # F# 
<3TRTT FT 3|# #7 i# 37717 # F7FT f# FTFFTT FF FT f# FF ## T#? Ff# Ff# 7# 
Wf FT 7ft 37TF# FF7TT ^T? ^ rff fdF>*# FTF # I T^rf# F7JF % # #7 FTF7FTF 
% # FF# TFT FIT f#TT STT F 1 ? 3TF# # <£<3^7 #f F§F ## | TF#t FFT7T «fFT 
<#, #7 Fp5 FTT 3f# FTF7 # I F77FT # #7TFT §377 I FF MI ^dFHIHI 

#F F F3TT I FTF 7%F 377# ## FF# F# FTF F# F#, I# FF# d7#H f#FT #F 
3# FFf F7 ^777 I Ft# 7TFTF F# FT 1 F#f# # FT T^FT 37## FFT# # #F # 757qft 
9TT7TF FI f7TF#TFT FFT $• 37TFT SIT, 3flT FF# F77F# F#t 7717 SIT, F FF F^J #7 
Ti7 7TF># # 3f# FF F77# FFT? FF F# FjJT FT# FH FF Ttf? frR^TrT FT# F# FiTFFT 
#Fld FT 37FF Fit, eFt# 7TFTF F# FT I FT# f#7TF# FTF# I $F#tF# F FF# f#7# 
377Jyft # FF FT 77F# F, F dlFdldl #7 # FT 77F# # I #7, FF# FF f#FT I 
37F5T, TJ& FTF F# F7F7 if 37FTFF ?FTF f#TTFT FTFFT fl FF #77T ^TFfT 
gFFFTFT fd<dd fT font## if |37T, eft T77F #TF# FF#f 7TF FT F7T# # f#FF #7 
#Ts^ttF # #F # # FF# SFtf^T^T F# % Ft FF FT FT# I F7TF 77# FF# FT# FT# 
F FFf, FfF 77# 7FF# f#FI7F, #$TT #F FT# t, TFFF FFf 77377, f#FT7F ## Ft, F#T 
F^T Ft, FF# £f m#-£ F>FT Ft, 77## I FF# FT# FTF, Ft FFF# F7FFTF #FT Ft I 
FF 7TF F3TT, 3#7 FF ’ft FTT# F3TT % f#7T f^TTT 7T7# % FT# FT# I FFTf # TT3# 
F, 77TF) # FTF I Ft # fd«l FFT f# fF TFT# 7T7# % FTF I 3TF5T FF FF f#FT FFT 
l#F FFT# 7TTF 7t FTF, # FTfF7 1 FF FTF 3F FFt I Ff FT 77 TFT 7TTF7 3TT# FT F?TI^ 
7T 3TTFT T# FTFT FFTTt 777FF I, FiFf t, FIFf F# 1 1 77# 3TTFt F % FF f#t % 
?7T FTF # FTFF I Ft F77FF 37FT FT F77# FTF FF Ft F# t #T Ft ‘FTF’ 7T7FF 

# ^ ’ 3 ^ ^ ‘FTF’ I FF F#7 1 FTtf 7TFTF FFf, FF# FFTFF # I 

FT%7 t 3TF7 FF# ^TFI if I FF FT #f 7TFFF F# #FT I 77FTF F# FF7TT I, FF 

# ‘FTF’ ^Ft, FF7 777FF #, FF 3<Jdl t # 77FTF I Ft fF 7T7F % FT7 FTF ‘FTF’ FF 
FF s'3TT f# FF7 F FtF FT#t, FF7 F #FT7F #, FF7 FT# #F I 3ft7 FF FF f#FF 
% 3fT7 37FF #F ^f FTFTt FF F7 # # # TFTF F# FT FT#7 I f# #-# FF FFF 

^ ^ t 3d# FF FF FI7 # 'F I Ff , #-#F FIT #7f FFF #, ## FFF, 
f#F}F Ft# 777FF F7 # f# FFF FFF # f# # 777FF # FFT t FT FFT f I 3TTFFTT 
F FF FFFt F FFI #F, # #F, #F #F, ^5 FFT# FFTF7T FT I #tf F# TFet # 
^ F# #F, ##F FF 77tFT FFT f# FTF if,' TTTF 7TFFT# FF F TT dl I 

#T FFFF 37TW FF FF# FFT# # 7TF# FT FF I f# 3TFT FF FFF F# 
FFF # f#F77TR # 37TF 7T7FF # 3#T 7ffFT #t, FF # FF77 FFT# #, FF FF# 

# FF FFF, FF FF FF # 1 1 FF f#FF 3?TT f#^7FR # 7ftFT # F# # T# t, 

FF FF FFF fTTFF F# F# F#, I F*T #t 7TF# FF# 77F F77# FF # 
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dd 3TFT ddi •H)hi dd dld^dt % I 3TTT 7^7 «tld dd F? I ft)7 d7Tdt # HH dTd <4(4, 
dT7 d7d did, Fd# fddTFT ft d^? ddft 3TTd ##, 3# ddft '*TT #ft? dtt? dT# d> 
ddft d#, dd)#d #, df#T ftft ft mft I #£t 7ft fdRTd ft, ddt dTdl#7 m 
dd) H4d(T 4^4 T 7 ! Fd7 QrjfS # dd7, 4^U 4)1^ cl 9) ft# #, 3dM FdTTT c14' j #6 Rcll^ 
d# % # # #fd# ft 3m ipR m # 3Rm dt fm# m md fddT ft i 

dT# dF # d#-md ##d7 d#ftt ft dFT, 3tt7d^j d^rer dft d7dt, dp5 im 
#, F7T cl <6 ft, ' 3 dTdTd7 # <^u d^TR dft d7d) djti ftdl dtd 7TT dT fd) ddl ftt *lFl 
dddT dT fd) 4)61 dd?# # 7RT ft | ftffttd % ftlHI yi-cl ft 6dlft # did) 7d dT, u,4> 
3T#d dTd sfT dftft ddTd ftt d dT I # FdT7 7TTdft di# ddTd dftt ddT TTTdT UFrT diT 
f# ddft f## dd Fd ftt 7TddT ft fftdFT Fdft I dt Fdft dddft dddjfm fftdT# I dddd 
ddTd |3TT, ft dt q7Ft dd# ft, Fd# |^d d? ddTd dt dftt ft I dd WT d#-?TdT 
ft 37T ddlft dtftl 3tt7Fft d^7Td dftf ft# F7T d7 #7 dr# dft, #7 ?7Tdft 7# dd# 
ddTd dft I d§d RTdT dTdid ddTd dftt dT, #ftd dFTTJTd mftfft dd dd# dft dftt 
3TddldT I ?7# dF dt dlfft7 ft d, dd d#td dm t# dd ?7Td3t 7FdTdd, 4# dt# I 
#7, ddFft # ddt |3TT dT, d?t ddTd ftdT dT I fd7 7TId %d did did ftd 
dtf ddT dd?TT 3TTdT, f#rd#dlfd7dTddddTddTdddT dd§TT 3ddT d7# dt 
d# dTI ftd m# dddd fddT, ft37 dFt miTd ftdT fdr 57 ft dd§T t, dpTd dff I 
Fdd dm 3T#d dTd I ft? 3TTW d?-dTd-3TTd dTd 6t dd m^dd dtt 3TTd 3TT7 
3TFTd mftt d%-d% ddd ftdT ^f, |d dt% md dtt d^Tdd did# 7# ft#, 
dF77J7d I 

dTd #d ft dd ddTdftdt, dTd dd-dlf, dm 3dft d # ?7Tdd dp5 f#F # S3TT 
dT I 25 3Tdd ft fttdT f3TT dT d# ?7Tf#T ft> ddt # 7TftT dd ^T5 TTdTd dT, # 
d# ftdftft ft d#fft ^3T ft dm, Tgd # dm, ftd # ^ # d# dT ftr mdtfdT d? 
3## ft d? ddt 3TT7 fmdTdR dft fttdT 7T76d 3Tdft TTldFR dft dmft dt 

ftdftft ft##, 3ff7fddTddttmr#dtdm ddmft, dfdtd, #7 mr dF dTd # 
d# ddR ddft ftd)Ht6H dTFd’, dfttd #7 ftd # dldtdTd ftft t, 3Tt7 dFd ftd ft 
^d dm ddftm Ft 3fT7 Fdft ft ##t I, ?7Tf#T Fd Fddd 7#dd7 d>7 ftft I #7, 
d#fft dm I dttf dFTT # dTd # # d#, 3?t7 d^d 7TdtT? ft d## dm I ftd # dfd 
dT7 ddft 7JF5T, mFtft TTTdT fttdT I dF |3TT I ft 3TTdft dtF 7m f dTr-dd ddftt, 
f#ddT7 # F7 dTF ft I dF d## dm dF ddft dTTd t fftdd7 Fd ddft d# F, Fd 
Fddft ddftft I dF ft dTddT f ftt d#fd dF dFf dm ftt f#T #T ft ddft, ddt#d 


25. Chou En-lai visited India from 31 December 1956 to 1 January 1957. For more, see 
SWJN/SS/36/pp. 594-603. 
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ft, rlf^d Hddft, 3Tft 6Hl(l 3T37 % FTT Tift '-idl-t ft dld-3TR> 3T7T FT 3TT-3TT +51 
TRTT, 3ftT ft 33ft «t§d WF ft, dlftl 31 J ftd 3ftt ft <ftd F3T-733T, 

fft3|3 3p TT37IF ft TTTF3 fftsIMI ftft I, 7# 3TT37 ftfftlT ft 33T3 p, ftft ftt 337 
33> 313, 9TFT, FT ftd, M6isl 3ft dlft, FT fttTJT, ftt37 3)f fft lift Jdft 3ftf 3T37 
37?t t, 37FT ^ I vJd«b 33ft 'ft eft Hdl 7?t 3eft dddl 31 fft 31 73 3)61 OcH <F3TT ft, 37FT 
^TTTT FTTT ft I 

ftt F3Tft 3737 ft eft 33ft ft <3ftT F3ftt d^H) ft WIT 3TT Hlfftdlfti ft ftft 3)61 fft 
333ft FWlft ft 3F TT7F3, FTlft 3)ft $137 37?t ft, ftft ^ffft 3ltf $137 3ftt ft 3ftf TT3T3 
wftf ft fft) F3 fttftt 63*3 d ft WET 331 3ft, 733 F[37 WET 33$J3T ft I 3F 3lft ftt I 
33 gft 3F3 31^3 §33, -ftft 3I373T3 3^ 1T3I3 ft, ftfft3 331 fftftt ffteEWT 

ft ft 31 373 Ft, 337 133 TTdMHdl 3T37 33-3TF 37T 3T3T ftft Hid, ftFTTft TFtftft 
3ftt ftt 33$t ft 7313 fftrft ft 3333 3P3 ft, 3T3t ft 31331 37FT, 3T3T, dlft ftt fft 
fft3§3 ftl 3Fft 3lft ^ ftt 3337 fedlT 3fftt ftf | 2f ’ 3^ ft 3T33T ffft 3Fft 3T3 ftft 
3§d 33333 3)t 3ftt ftt, ftft 3F3 3533-3^3 3ftt ftt, ftfft3 3TT 3R 37FT 3T 
TFFfft, F3 33?3 333ft I 33 Tjftt 33$ft 3ft 3lftf 371 TFFlft 373133 ’JTT ft^T fft3T, 
3F F3lft F^Tlft 1 1 FT, 3F 33ft 3FT3T Tjftfft, FI, F3 FTlft fftT33 dldfttd 377ft 3ft 
ft3TT 1 1 ftft FTTftt F3 $3^3 ft 33 3ft, dlddtd 377ft I #T, F3 ftt Fft$TT FT 313 
3ft 333 37 3ftftt ft 33 37Tft 3ft 3737 f 1 ftfft3 ftft 3 ^ 3313 fft3T, ftlT FTlft 3Fft 
^5 3Tft p ftt fttft fttft F3I37f ft 3ft ft, ft 3l3 F3T ftft 3ft Ftftt 337 §37T3 1 733T 
33ST 3ft 7TT3T 3T, 3TT 733 ft-ftft 3fttft 733ft ft 3Tft ftt 73TT37T fttf WET 

3ftt3T 3FT fft373I, ftft 3lft Ftft 3lftt ftl I 3t 3T3 377ft 3ft ftt F3 Fft$3 ft37T ft 
ftfftT F3ft 73337t 75T3I3 fft3T 37ft I3T3 33F Ft TFlfl 33F, 3Ff 37tf 337 3F3 
ftt 313 Ft F3 3fft, ftfft3 F3 3F 313 3ff 373ft 3ft ct3TT t fft 3TR TT 33 ft 337 
33ft 37 73 ft 337 3F fFTft ftt, 3Tlftt f3733 F3 313 377ft 3 ft 3Ff 33 TT ft fttT 3F 
313 F3 333 33T 33T 3T^3 Ftftt ft fft 333 3F 3)ft I 

^Tlft 313 F3 7?F3ft ft 337 3tTT Ft 3ft ftt, 7313ft ^3T FI3T, 337 f3T ftt Tft3T 
333 ft TTTF3 3T 337 3f3 ft fft333 3T3 313^1, 31 fft^d F3lft TTTF3 ft 33 FTT 
3T37 ft I 3ift TJTlft 337 ftt3 3T fft ftt3 73TTft F3TT 37Fft ft 3TF3 ft FElft 33 
ft I fttftt ftlftt ft 37FT fft 3ftf 3F F3TT 3T37 ft I 337 3F3-333 3T3 31, 3Tt7 ftft 37TF 
3TF3 37 37tft 3TfI 3T F3T 7J3T 31 3313 Tjft ftt F3 Fft§3 ft3R ft 313 377ft 371 1 
F3 313ft 3^3 39T 3ft, 33ft, 3ft7F, 3ftTF, ft 3T33T 3ft I 3ftfft ftftt ftft Fdfdft 
Ft 33ft ft ftrr 3313 ft 33 FI I ftfftf Tjftfft ftft 3FT ftt37^3T F3TTI 337 3TFFI 3T, 

26. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 309-316. 
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RFFT I 4^ RR 4)6dl f_ Rt f?HI^ Hl*J# 4)M Hf?|, RT7TTR 7T?RRR ^ \3d4>l 
RRT ^-Ml'^i STT, RT% 7T Rid Hi RIRRTh RTRRT RFT R I 

RR RF Rt R7t %TT-RtTR #?t f , ^TT%T | *1? #tf R# RFT? RF% RTT RHRR R#, 
#7T RTR# I RF #7t t RRT f#TT#, FRTTt TflRT #t, fR?TT# R7RT # fRJRR #t, #7 
^fft 4bd^)< #H R#-RlR dH#t RTR-RFRTR RT7R RTT I #7 -37T dHH R fRoTR # RTR 
fR did RRTT7 R# #, ^(dHl SJT 7T# F f# RRR %, f# ^TRJTT RRT % I 
R#f# #TT RTF# RTt? Rot Rflf # RTfF7 % RF R# RR# #7T Ft, RT#R Ft I 
?tl#H # RT RFT ^IHI fRT RT, RRTR FTTRT f# RR* ## #R RTFR FRTTT RR R 
#R§R 7TTRT ^ f# T37T tflHl # dl^H # FRlft RTRT f I # FTRtf# TRf> # #d F7T 
RTRT %, Rf#R RRT Rt RTFR R # RTT RRTTR RT FR RTR RT7R RTT RRTT R RR# 
R<3l*t RTT I #f#R RRTR F7TRT, RRTTRRT RR^tR RRRR RRT f#T RR# R>M 7T Rt fRRT, 
3R1RT RtTR #, R#T 3RIRT RTtR tt, $7 tRRT I FRIT ## R Rt R^5 RcfT ## 7tt RFTF 
f^, 4)W FR# cKR) RTR# R^, RTRR fR, 4)d) TJR#T RTRT 'Rt I ##R RRRT R T R T 
dl'jR-RTR R*t #, 3?tT Rlfe< *t RFT % FRT^ Rot %R)-4l^i RT #R #7$ RTRT7, 
#-RTT RTvT #<4 RTRTT, RFT RR 3TT7 RR RR) RFT % I RTRRjR ^T5 Rt RT TftR 4ld RR 
RR7TRT 1 1 

^fRRT RF ^Ft -3TTRR ^FT RF RFTtt RRRT FRT, RTRfe 3TRTRT RRpft RFR 
RT RRTRt RRRtt Rt ’tt, RF RFTtt RRRT TjRTT RTR fRT RTRT RRt, ^tR R) 3TR FRP" RtRt 
% RTR I #7 RR fRT R^FTR FRRT RTRT ^RTRT RtRt RTt ^RT7 FRT^ RcJT ^RT-RT7R R7 
RTSRT fcfTRT I RF %RT RTR Rt, F7 ^RR TT RRT RTR ?ft I RT '‘tt RT^f '•tt RF7T ^ RTR 
RcttRT t^tRT^, RTFT RTRT RRT ittR fR7 RRT RtR T47 I, R^fTR RF RRR7RT fRRTTRRT, 
RF RRT RRT FRlt #7RTR ^ f79R ^ I 3ft7 RRTR TJTTRTT RRRT RF p R fRT 

fF^TRH $ R7TRTT Rp RR 3T7T7 ^3R, RR Tf RRRR RTTRRt RTT, RTRRR pTR RtRt 
RTt, RRtf^T Rt RRT R^T ^R Rtf fRT^Tpft Rt I RRT %R % RRT RRT RR, RRT RRt FRT, 
RRT RRT fRRTR #R R, fTR^t f^RTptt RT I RR RR 3TTR7T RFT RT^f RRT RTR RTT RRRT 
Ft, FR tit RR9TT ^RT7 I Rf=TTR RTTTt 3R7 #7 RTrtt % RT RFR ^5 ig t, 7RT7TRT7 FR 
fRRR 7TIR RTR RFT^T R, RR R TRoTR R RFtt % fTsTRIRT RRRT fRT, #7 

RRRTt #Rt fJfRR % R% RTR % 3^7 %FRtt R RRRTt RRTRT, RR RRR % RRT RRT RR 
RRRTT Ft RRT I 27 #7, FRR> Rf^ 3tt7 ’ft RTR t Rt RTR R Ft I RR# RR# §£ 
RTRTR RTT R7T7, RT#RR RTR 7TR3t, RRT RF # RRT I Rt7 =fT5 ^RTR RT RRJ^t RTt# 
#R F Rt7 p#t R RRTR R7% #, # Rt RRR% RR, 7T7IT-757R FR RTF# ^T=RR 
RFT I 7TT RF RRT 7TRf#R F7T# RcjT RRT TTRfRR 3T?RTR 9JR fRT FRIT #7 #R # 


27. See SWJN/SS/47/pp. 7-1 1 and SWJN/SS/48/pp. 440-442. 
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ft?Ft 3r i farm RFFt Rt f^t strt £ Ftf%R Rp rrr^ Ft r^ fa rtr eft 

Rp rtf % {<t>ri Risd |r i 

#F, ^RFT RF Rt TS3TT, faFT# R^Rt R#, eft ^FT R^ RT FRF RSfTTR RF, RFT 
3TTRR F^ll fa % dlKRI RF FRTt RfeTFT %, 6Hlfl RFT q?TR R^t ?Tt, ’^faFT sft I ^faR 
^TFT RT R% RRF RtR if 3ftF Rp RTR RFT 3TT^ft PHRrlK Ft R^ I FT, Rp # 
faFRFTTF §R I RTR F^T FR §3TT, RRTFTTFT gRT #T ^RTFTRtF Ft %RTt fa Rt ^ RRRT 
ftp RtFRT RRRR Rt 3TRTFTF §3TT SR RRT TO RTR ftfF PFIRR RFTp OTK^t SR- 1 28 
F3^f?t FR% RTF RTF 3TTRRTPT Rft sft FT RFlfarf 3 , faRR % RFT §3R SR, ffRRR 
Ft #F fafF 3TFF ppRF, WR | #F, FR §3R, ftfaR FTRTR FFTFt Rp ^RRI ft 
RRt fa RRT FRfT FRR% RFp RRT I? 3TTR R^ tftF HRlftlR 3RRRTT FTRTR Ft fa RRT 
3TTRR fat ftRT RF? RRTR pT FFTRTT Rffaw 1 1 RRtfa fa 3TTRFT RTFT fa RF FR 
toft fafTTRR fa, eF)^ RFTF Rot RTFT RF Rotl? Rff FTTR fat RRF RFT RTtF RTR <6c) 
R#, RF 3TRTR %, RF ^[faTTR fat 1 1 FR fa RTF FTRTR I RF, fa fa fa I Ft FTRTRT 
tRFfafafa-BTTRRFR tft$ ^FT tf^ fa fatt RF fa fa I RF FPR Rfa 
Ft FTRTfa t, Rfafa faFTR RRF 1 1 Ft# t, RFT RTffaf % ffaTRRTF FRF % RRF RT?t 
1 1 fafa RlfFF I 3TRT Rfa RIFt fatR FR RFT fa RFTFS' fa FTFFR RF, Rt FR -FRIRT 
'RTFTFft Ft FlRT FTfa, R1%F Fft RTR F RF Rt I FRR FTR RIRt SFt ^RR f^F5R RRT%, 
RFFTf R FFTF^t RRFR R# FTRFTt I RRf% FFI^ FFRR % RT% ^ -3TRF RFRR FtRt 
Rt FR Rtf^RT RR?t, ^5R RR RRR F7^R % RTR R % FR RfR FTlft ^tR SFt F^F 
RFF ^ 3TRR RfFt fF^FRIR t, flRIRR RR SFF% RFT F#, RtF RTFR Rt RRR RF 
RRR RFT 3TT FTRt 3ftF RFfR) #F FTRTR if I #F, #F # RFRTR SFFRT f % FRlt 
MIR RR#f RRRT SfT fsp #^f RtR FR RFF ^ FRRTRF FtRFF 3TT^Ff I #F, 3TR RF 
RF^tF f^tRwft -3ttF RtFt RR RTRR ^FFT % RRT FRF FR BTR^ft, FRTtt RFFR I, FR FR 
RRFt RBt fFRRRR R^, RRBJRt % RRtT #F t R# FTRFTRT, #F RFt FR^RTR I, 
^TTRFFt R FR RTR RRFTt RRRR RFt fRRT RRFR 1% f^FR RFTF R?T RTRt RF Rt RR RTR 
RT FR Rf RF Fft R#, #^R RF fRi «FtF fRFTt R^ TFR R BTR^R Ft % Rt RF 3TT^Pt 
fl^FRTR RF RtFt % #F FR Fp R# RR FfR^R, RF fRRR*ft RTR I, RRR RTR 1 1 
FRRTt FR FF*ftRTR FFRRT 1 1 (FTTf^TRf) RfRrR R# ^ FTTR RF Rt 3TTRcFt RTR FFRRT t 
fRT RF FRlt f^TR, FRft R^RT ^ f^PT, RRT ^%ft 1 1 RRf %?RT | #F FR 

28. At the time Nehru was making this speech, all soldiers including Karam Singh were 
presumed dead. It was in mid November, when Dr. A. V. Baliga^ met Chou En-lai in 
Peking, that GOI was informed he had survived. On 14 November. Karam Singh was 
among ten Indian prisoners handed over to the Indian Police party. See The Indian Express, 
15 November 1959. 
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FTT TFT ycbieHl «#? *i=W=l<'tl FFT eft #T, Mil# #1# %, eff ^3fT F^5 %, 
eft # #FT # I FFF F FFFT I# 1 1 # #F t 1 5^F # FFT 

FFfF XTcRcTT, FFT TFT #T # FF FFF FF F# f# FF FF# FTFT % ofpt FTT SFF 

#F FF FT^ efr ^ I FT# # # FTT# t # # F#T FT, Ff#T FTFkT F# | ^F 
#, r^3 Mt# % I FT# SFTFT *-bl'Ji % Hl^ FFT %, *pFT FTT TFT ^? *JTFT F ".^cll 

## % g^F f ftff 3f ft# ## t? ft# ## i #t ff# #$ ## t *jtft f#r 

## t FTF# FTT TFT I, FIT # # eRF# F# F js # F#F F FT F# % FTF, 

efr ihc#f frft f#f, # ff ft Tin# ! i fft #f f fti # fttfft# ff wt 

ITf % # FF# #TF#F #jRTFf F i|F t> #TT % q<JI # I FF FTF «9d # 
FTF % I 

FHFTW F# eg® FTf FW FT# t F# MI#T FT, #FFT FF# FT, #TF#F 
#FFT FT, FFf#T F #, F#T # #f #, # FTTFT 1 1 FF #TFFF FTF I f# FFT 
FF FF FFf # FF FTF FTFTFFT F#? FF FT# # F# #F I #FT FFT? f#T FF 
#FFTF # FTF, FfFF FF# FTFT FTF, FT FFT Wft F FFF #, B# T3FF # FFF 
# f# fF FFT# I FF #TFFF FTF I FTFFT f#{ | #ff# FF FFT F^FFI# FTF F 
#T FFT JT# FTF I fF^TFTF FT ffFFTF #, f# FF FF# FFTFF F FFTF SdF f# 
FF FF# FTFTF FF#, FF ^FT, ## FTT? f# FF FFT#, FFT TgFF # FdTFT ?F# 
f# FF f#*§TT f## F^FT c# §TR # fed ITT FRT I, FF FTFT fF FTF#T FTT# I #T 
FF gTFT fF 3TF#F FTT# | oTTF^ # f#T I #T, 3TTF STIFF | f# FTT FTFF F FF# 
## FFT T# I? f^^d TTTFT T# I FT# f# FF FF FF#f % #T# FT^, FFFTF FT^, 
#fTF #T# ‘FFTTFFT’ F §#FT F #, #tF #T# FFFTTFT f## FTFT F, #T %, 
F FTT, TfdTF^F’ I FF F # 3TTSTFTW #t ^f#TT # ^TTFF I, FFT FFTT FFT 

STF#F #TtF ’pFTf FTT, FFTT ^FF FFF §#FT F #, #T# FF #FT % FT^J 
#T# # FTF % FFf I f# FF 3TF% f## FT^T FTt #f ^ I FF #T# FTF F FFTT FF 
FT FF# Ftf? FFF ## # ## 3TF FTt FF F^ FF #T# FF# FTTFI# FT 3TFFT FFT 
FTTTTTT FT# FTT fF# FTF F SRT # FTF #FT 1 1 FF FF# #f# T# t f#TFTt 
- FR-FFTF#F’ # #f# FTFF F FT ‘FR-FT##F’ #, # FF T# FF FTT FTF F I 
#T FF FTF # ## T# #, # FF FTF # F# 1 1 FF FTF ## FTFF FFT F F?T 
FF FF FTF FTT FT #F FTF FT# FT#F # FTF #fe^FF F#T? FfeF, # FF #t 
FTFT f FTF FT# 1 1 TJF FFF FI? FFTF FTF # # F# F I ##F f#TTF F# FTFT 
^FTFT FT F#fFT ^FT # F#FT FT f#^FTR # F# FTT, FfT ^fFFT # FFT# FTT 
FTFFT FT# FTT I # FF §FT I # FF FFF FT I 

epT# IF FTF# # F#T F^F FTT # f#F fF F## FT F# f# KF fF #T F 
FF# “FTT# FT##” F#TT I F# ## # 9F|FT #? ## ^ ' 3 ^> 
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fe#-fe£ 3ftr ^eft 3ttr ^tt feft # # sFft *j<snftF> *t, ^ ftft f# ft# tt, 
TE#t # FTEftF ftFT % Ft FTt FF WI Ft FT## t Ft RFT Ft 

FrFFFTEF % 3ftT 3TFF FTt, #F F)t, $dt) FTTFFT $tdl ^ I 3ft? <jot FFT FFT dft# 

ftFT # entt # ?t #1# fftff *f ft tt ff ^-iiftd % ft fF^TdM #ft 
dlft# TTstl tIt # FTEF F5^ F FTt, B^wh Fit S J'Jld F<£t, le?*tj^lH FT 3TFT FFT, 
F?t FETET F# ?F Flft# tt, 3# #T# FT TIFF tt T# I FFftfHctt | FF# 
FtTcft 4td tt F # I TsfT, # 3# FTF ^ I EfftiF FFlft #T# 3ftT ^Pl4l % Ft# % I 
3TF FFT 31# d ddld FFT f ft dM did 3TR <3ldF)< FFT ^TPT FFT FFT FT# 
EFt ft FF# FT) FF fe*Fd F)t, FF EjtF F)t FF FTFT F)t ft FT 3TF# FTT 3TF# ^F# 
TTft# ‘FTF-WF#?’ 'Ft, FTEFt #? F I TTNT-FTFT F# FT# ft ?Tft FTTTF TFT 
FTt? Ft \id# fitET # F? # #tt TTJT f?3TT % I ?tftd TTFF-TfFF FTFT FTFFT \ ft 
FT# FEET, HFT# 3# ^FTTTTF^F FTF ^WH FT ft^ FTtf Ft # F# TETT# I 3# 
FTFT FFT *RT FEEJFT %, FTE# Ft t <jtt TfETfftFET FTFFT ftF tftlFF tt # Ft FFT I 
FFlfft FF F# % FT? FFFTF F)t FTF F# FT FFF 9TTF 3tR ERFET FT FftTT RFT 
3F ftr % FF FF# F)t TTF?ft 3fR #T T)<d) I T^F) Ft FTt FtcTFTF FF FFFT 
t F^f FFTFT f l^WW FT, FT) TFF^ % FFF FTt ^ Wit FT FEET 3t FT^ I 
F FFFT F#f iJF FFETT I (F#ETT) ^FT FF % FFT F[FT FTF , 3TFT FTTFlT Ft FT^ 
t, 3TET 3TTF =FFFf FT, #T ^ft FT F^t Ftrt FFT 3fTft FT FFFT FF% FFcT % 3F3Tt 
F^f FFT3TT I Oftt FTf 'FTT FF FFT F^t FFETT I FTF FTT FFETT | Ft FF # F7T TEE^ 
1 1 (dlfddl) FFT FET |? FF FFFF FFT fF) FF FFF TTcfT TTFFTF FFT t, 
EF%-^t| % FF ^FT cRT FF ^F>IF^I F^T I FF %F FFFF FFt 1 1 ^TFT 3 
FFF-FF3 FtrT I 3fTT FF FT FR F5TFT, ^9FT t Ff^EF FT F)fl Ff^ET FF 
FFEET FF I f% F?f FF% 3TFFT FTFF ^t ^T5 toFFTF FRF F fFF STlT I ^TFT FT 
FTtFT %FT, FT ERT FT FT FEE FF^HH F FtfFF ?F% FTfDt FFT I? fFFTF ?F^ 
FF ’3Tq^ft 3F3TTFT FT FTT FETt I 3FT, #T Ft FFt FFT c^fFFT F FFF 3TFFt 
FFEfT, FJTET FFTFt, Ft ^TFTFT^F Ft FEft 1 1 3ftT F Ft FTF F^f FfT : g^ F) f^EJT 
Fodl, F^F Fit *pT F, FTF 3ftT FT^T, FFft FTF FTF), FF FTF % #TT FT 
FTtFT %FT | ^FTf^F) Ft FFFTt I ^ FFT f^TFTFF Ft? FT ^TF) 3TFFT TTTFT 
^ I ^F Ttft '5FE I FF Fft FETI^ ^T, ft TIFT ftr FTFT % ^tT Ft FR 

■3TEt F ^ETf FT Fft F5t ^3 FFETT I, ft# # FTFF ftr FFT ^FTFT % I (d I ft FT 3TR 
Fl^) Ft fFR FF FFTET ft FF FR-RETTF#? F)t Ftft# FTt #F ^ FF FI ^ff % 
ftEEETT FTF ftFTF 3# F% ^7 F HFETFT FTF tR- 3TR FF ft?T F F# I #T 
FFTTJTF FFt FFT F 3TFFt 3TFFT TET # 3TTF# FTF% F?T FEFT | # FFFT ftE^ET 
FEET FF5TFT f #T t F5tf SRFf 3TFF ^JTFT FT FTF) F FFT FTF 3TTF 3ft7 FF T*F> 
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f, '3TFT 4)1 3 FT FFt F % qjtf 64 1 4 Flrft q? % j1|UJ|[ 

■3TT% I 

^ 3TtT WFT I ’3T=T 3TFRt q>FT f% qq> qiqiq qft f^T^Tpft |, qftjjt qiq 

3T?FT f, Rf> *j?4) ^ HIHtfl q 3FTt 3FF?qf ^jft Michel Ml Fftft % ^qqq qff rjqq[ 

3TtT 4*1 A qF 'At FT qq> 3qqAt ^)^|| FT, FT FT qqi 3TRTRt 3qiFT "F^t 3PR 
^FTtnrr % f^^TR q, qF FtR qifen, 4F FRl qifeq | ?tfqR 3F1T Fliq FTT Tt 
^3q, Ft qqTTT ftoiqci ql Ft TFT t qT qr f , HM4I I ^f, q%q qq^ qR q | j|q | >jf| 
1 1 FTRt to Hl^tol I to FTTqt to tot-tof tot qq FFR qj eg® qF 
jft 3tot tolTft ‘qiq-qqiFto’ qit qqqt, qjF qF qt Trq qit t, ?to qTq 3TT qicft 
1 1 qF to qito 3 qqr qqrfqq qintotito, toqqqttAti toq qqi qq 
FqqqFtlqr qjqqiq q t q qFT F I qt t ^gWH qft q^fd qRT 1 1 

3R qqqq qrsrqq^T ^ qFqr # qcF fttor I % qfto Tt qt =§3 qqqq torn 
^wii At RFT q^r qwr w sjt, qto qT feqwH q 1 torq qiq I, anq 
1 qq qF qto to, tot tt totor §£, qq to-to tor ft tf t to q?qf q 
TR to qqT qFT qtt, FFT qqqtt tot to" '3TFT to qF qqr foqt fF^TclH 
^ qq ^ ftrq qq? $th qtf qiq F? qtoR qiq I % to-qq to to qqq to tr 
^ q tot to? tot to tr to qttqq Ft# I qr^r 1 Ar tot qFFT Fq qrqrq qq 
to toR tot % q#r #tt I f% qqr qrqf, qqq?r qf f^wn q qFf, q>Ff sfrr 
FRft 1 1 qqqq feqrq q# qftr Ftm 1 1 ft, qF Tffr qiq t f% qnfer qr qr fq^Hl 
F qqq # qgq qrt, qftr qq^ q^r qqq^ qqqiq ■qt ff 3nq t 3rqq qr*F ^ f^q 
qRt-qqft, ^qf% qr q^Tqq^^T I #T % m qq?RT q#q % qqf q^T 
qq qt qiFT qqqt ff q| 3TR f^qqr #, qr qqq qrq I, ferft qqiq q •jfr qrr 

3TRqiq q> qqT% WETTr % I Ft qF FtW 1 1 

qq^qiqqq q^fr tttff %qrr q 1 qqr qq to qiq, ft qft qiq qff, 
to q5t qiq, #r ^qT^ q^t qTW 1 qq 3nq% qt-qcF qR qiFFT f i qrqlr qfqqT 
^rrtt qr^ q^ 1 qt-qfq qr# siFtor 1 1 qqi qt I, #r, q^qrr q anqt 
qiF f % -ato qiq I Fqifr 3ftr qitoiR =Ff qfa q# Fqrft qrFF qt 
qrtonq ^ I qpfr buttr q?t qtr qqrq ^t, qqq?r tow qiq qiqq t « qqq 
|q f I 3R# qrq | qF, jqiRcb qiq t, qto FM qcF qqf qt Fqr WV3 qt, qt 
to 3ftT qq^ tor #q qFf TRFq qr tonq tf^ q, q?t q**fR- 1 % toto 

29. However, at its National Council Meeting held on 14 November 1959 in Meerut, the 
CPI softened its earlier stand on the India-China border issue, adopting a resolution 
supporting GOI’s stand that the “traditional border” in Ladakh should be accepted by 
China. See The Hindustan Times , 14 November 1959. 
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F$T FTP# | ?fr ^ft ^ gfr, t FTFFT f #T # Ff#F # FTF? FiT FFTF # 
FF FT F# I eft FF TTcfj 3T^5T Fi?F 3ST I 

^r# f#t ft? # ^Ptft *f t, # f# i ??i Ft stpt ftfcT | f^ far 
FT#?, Ft ?#FT f3TT, ?Fi FF FT F?i TFT? #?T 1T3TT FT? FR q^u I F? W¥ 
FFFT FFT #1$, F)U FT FT Rh^fl FT ?# o'Tdl, ##? "f# # PI 5 IM 

#T FT# Fit FTF# T, Ft FF# ?F#? T f# FF#? <jPifI F?#ft FT#-F<# I 
Ft ?F FT? FF T f#FT, FtFFFFtTTMFt^JFtFIF^f FPtftFT F#ft, F?ff# 
FT# F# TTcF g?Fi # FFT #ft, FT FR #F F#t 3# FF FTF 1 1 Ft FF pF 
pRTT# Ft ?# f#RT FF?# F? ^f#TT Fit I FFT FTFiF, #t FFT?, FFTTf FFt FT? 
FTFt ?# #T FFFTt # FF^F FiTFT I % 3FTT FF ?F FTF FT ?# FF5T? FFT Ft 
TFT I, #TF??#^?#^FtT#t,^W#^3,#F?f#Ti#^Pr?T 
3 Ft ?# 1 1 # FTT ^PfFT FT TTFFTFT T FtT FF FTTf # ^fFFT T# T# t f# ?? 
FIT TFT? FfR FFF PlF)MFi FF F# FF# Fit FR 3TPTF ? ?fT F# ?F ^PtFT F 
FFT FFT FFFFT FTF# 1 1 3T*fT F##Fi P?# 3TTFT I UdlfaF) np# TTqi ??#? 
FTFiF, FT FTF) R# ^fFFT Fit FF#Tt I 

FF FiFT FTFT I f# 3FF FT FFT ## FTF# FTf#Fi FT FFi# F 3# 3## I 
FTT FF FT FF) FTFT FR FTF F# % ?# FTTTpft? F## FTFFFT # ^fFFT ## 
I? F# FTFFT f#F Ftr FiFT# Ft FTFF FFFF F FT Ff'FF F FfFFT-^FT F # 
FT# ^TTFT 3T#F Ft tT T I F# FTF, FF 3TTF F# F FfTF-Ff## FT 3# t #?, 
Ft FfF TIFF % ^FTFT FF^F TI?t^ Ft FF FTFFFT, FTT TTF5T FFF F^, FftT 
cFFT-FFT FTF, fsTT^TT ^Ff FF FTF FF FF FFFTFT T f^T FF ^TfT FT? FT TFT %, 
^ f^FTTf F FFT TFT F, FF fsTT^TT fFFF FTTRt #T fFiFT |t FF ^TtT FFTF, 
f%FT Ft FF FTt FFT^f, fFrFT Ft FTF % FF^H 3TSFTTt F f^if, FF TTcF fFRt ^F 
gTFT TF^t I FF Fnf F^T I FF TFFT I FTTF F)t FFf FTJT 1 1 F^T eft FFT % FTTFFTt Ft 
Ft TTFTF f%FT FR, ^TF TFTFt FT-F^T #F FiF# FFT % Ff^FT 3TFTTF 3FFt FF 
^FTT FiTFT I FF FFT FfFFT FT f^P, FF FTT# 1 1 FT FFi FFT F# FTF I 3tTT 
f^ETFF FF FFT #T Flf# 3TTT f# F# FTF FFTFT FTf# f^7 FF F# ^ FFFT I 
?TT grF) F -3# F# TT FFFT ^TT% # F F#, FF # F 3TTT FF FFF#F F#FT 
F#F, ITTFF #T #ft % FFFT f #T 3TFFT ^f#T# TTT# # #T ^fFF# F5T#F 
#TFTFT #T #F, FF ## FT FFTFT F, #T F5TTF-f##T FFT% FfFFTFT #F 1 1 
FF% F#F fFFR^ 1 1 ^TF) # FTFTT Fit 3TTF 3TTFFTF3T FiT TR# F FTMFiF, 
%FFT FTFT FFT FTTFT I, fFiFT FTFT FTT# FFT I, f#T# # I 3TTF FFT TTFiF | f# 
^TFi F^Ff#F^flFt, #TTTF)FTFF, FFTTF ^JHF> (T^fPTF)) FRT #T F # 
<f$5 f#FT I, F# F# FTF |, #T f#T FTF Pd# % # f#TT T#t, F#F F# FTF#F 
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W fft^lft ft 3lk TRI $TH ft gR R <3 1 4 , 3LR flft qft $iq> gft, ?g gig ft eft q?q 

' 3 ^, Sflebl 3m 3IFT qgi ^TTT ft? I fM ftl ft Hlfft! ft W, 3m ?mg 
4t % ■STFiRR ft |fggT 3 g?lft gq> WIRT ft gR ft ?ft ft, qiftf eft w?Tft, gft 
g^ft ft I gftfgi TRlf qftg eft 3nft gftl eft, qqi eft? jR 3Tiq ft? qr 

3TRT ’’lid ft? TRlft ft, ft RE 1JR) ^ift ij?gi ft ft ft 3rft ?7 if dift Tlftz 
ft fftegcf ?RTF m tfejft ft I gift ftlfftl m eft eft, m ftrfftl eft eft, ftr ft7 

ft ft i gift ftft rRift ft gift ft ift’ g? gg re fftft ft ft grg jjri 
ftf mf 3ff? gftg-ftfg gft fftg g ft gg q^ft if gfift §ft, fftgftr gig?? w. 

ft 1 ft fft gft ft g? gig mE ft i ftftg fft gf? qr ftggg fft g? 
gR fft^ gro gftf fft ftff gft gflf ft gft ^15 gft 1 1 gg gig gft fft ftft 
ft gft ft ggft ftiftftrgiqftr, ftgftf giggi, ftftg gft gfift ft ft gft 
gft ft ft g? ft '(eh gft gg? ft ggf fftgft gg> ^fggi ft qqi ggi gift ftf gg 
ft ft fftft g fftft ?Rf ft g? ftggggftr gg ft fft3Tiftft ft i fftft g fftft 
mz ft gqftg ft, gf ggig ft i g? gft Tpigm ?gitftfftgfttftftgjij 
ggftft ft-3ft ft t, g? ffftft gi^n^ieR ft ft fg. isftg ft re gft ft? 
g^gi, ft gft ft, ft ggft gftftg ft ft ft gft-gi7 # ft gg ^ ft i ft 
3R ftgqT gftq gft I fft gft-gi? gft ftg | i gg ^g gr ftr 3gg ggftf i ft 
gft 5*T gg gig ft gftf 3Tirr | f^ggg gft ggg ft, ft ^fft ftg-fti, rtr 
rRftft gft gft 1 1 §Tigg ft gg m gftg$j?T ^fftgf ft ftg gft ftft t, 
ftftR gFT^gr ft ftftgT ftft I ggft iftftftigRtiRqftfg 
gRRR gft qgft ft g? §3g I, ft ft^r gigri f, gig^R ftf gg^ft ft, ftfftg 
3g%7 gragig gft ggggi ft tthe ggg ftm 1 1 ft g? gR ^fftgr ft fftgft 3FTgi ft 
grgi fir | ft ttce ^jgRftq ftgg gro gftfftET ftr re ftTiggg ftggg i gfggi ft 
ggft gigRgr 3fft gft gigi 1 1 ft ftft spp I gqftft eft ggr§i ft ftr 

fftg3gqfftg gift ft fftiT | ft g? ggtft gft ftgftggi gR ^ l 

3m g? ggqgig ftft t ft gfggr gg gg$g ggggi ft, ftfft ?ig> gft i 3TI7 g? 
ftt g^m ggft gift ft ft ft gft-gft ftftgft ft, ftnggf ggftf ft gggi ft aftr 
ggftf ft ft ft fft ^fftgr ft fftft gftg ftft ft ggftf giggr, ggftE ^ftgr ft 
ftrg mif ft fft Tjrgg gffgi ftft p ftf gig fftftf ftr i ft fftg^i gg ggft fftEftr 
3TR fti ftf -3g§g gggT grfftr % ggggift ftrft, fftgmftft ft ftr fftgftf 
gfftg-ggftg giftf ft ftfftft ?et gftgg, ftfftgf gg ftfftrr gr gi^g gft, ft ft 
gftgg ??ftf ftfftr 3ffr 3mi ft i gftfft ggftg ftfi gftgg ft ftRi gft, 3m 
ITig? ftft geE fg?r g ft, ftfr m g ft i 3R ft gR ggr sg ift ft ft g? fft re 
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WET FTTFT FF F % FFTtFF fHlRt'TcT ffizR Ft F^ff Bf t, TJS^F FTFF 3 f , 
WFFT Mfr 3TTFFFFTFT 3 1 1 44tldT FF TsFTT I 3?tT FTFtf 3t, F’ftF F%F #T 
T31TTFT fjftF *t ft". *tFftiTTF t TFF f 1 ■3TR *t FF?tFF FF %, Tttft F FF f , 
F*ftF FTTFT t g^Mdl ^ I f4|TF tTTTT fF '3TFTFT FiFT FF ^TW" TTFt ft FT Fft, 
ci i cE^ld Fft F^ft % I #T, Ft ft <$5 ft, Ttft cRT I, #T Fft T*fttF FTftt FTfff 
fcE fflFT 3TF5T F#FT ftFT ! FFltF 3TF5T FfTFT F ft FTT Fttf^TCT ft, FFFt FTF fit 
sift fft FTF ftftt f , fTt FfF FFTFT Ft FTFT 1 1 eft FF ?TT WT ffftFT FT W 1 1 
TTTft ffTFf Fft 3FR 3TTT fttt, eft Flft ffftFT, FT WFETT ffFFT, TEft FTF FT Tft 
f 1 FftTF-FTT Fit TW FTft Fit FTF, TmYft Fft TfT, Ft Ft FTtft FTT FtftT Fft FTF, 
3TtT Ttlft cTWttF 3TFTT TTTfftFT FFTFtfFFT dWlft Fft FTF ffftFT Fft, fftdT Sllftd 

I ftr fftrjf fr fTFt 1 1 «ift TtFft ftf ft fttr ff ft <3rTc?fr «ncr % fF Ft ftf ftt 

TFlft, MliftTFTT Ftt F^T? fttTTFf F FFlftf Fft FF’ FTT % fftf, FF Ft TTFft FTF ft I 
Ft fft FTF fft Ft Fft ftt FFtft fttTT FT f FIT ftt ftftt FT Fft TFT, 'fttT FTtft ftt 
FpJ fttFT FT f3TT Ft Ft fTT fFT, TFTFTT fFTFT I, ftffttT W rt^f ftFT TFt, TTFT 
fT TFT, ftt FFTt TTFT Tft, FtftE fttT fttftt ftt TTFT ’ft, Ft fftt ^STTFTT Tft I fftt 
t^TTT^f W FfF ft , WHT f I ^Ft Mlf^dlAd F dTFt ?Tt, FTF dft, Ft FTF FftF ^t 
FTF f % W FF% Ff F W FF FFT 3TRTt f FttFFT FFft FFBF FT FFF, FF 
■3TF$t FTet Fft I FF ^F FFt ^Ft FIFTTFT '5?Ft F?t, Ff % F% FFEFFT g^F) Ftt Ft 
FIT 3TIFFTF Ft ^%Ft ^f FF FTF Fit FFT 'IFTFT FTtT FF TTTF Ft FFFFFT ^FTFT, 
FF 'FFft Ftrt Fft f I 

Ft F% 3TTFF, 3TTFF TTtF% ?p FF FF^F Flt aftT eft F|F FTf F I 3TTF 31FT 
tr%Ftf gf^Ft Ft M, FFt FFT Ftft FTF Ft TFT f ? 'STft #TlF F FFT F FFTFFFt 
FwT fer F^ #T FFT fFTTF foFT? 50 W fFSf F I FF FT^ FF F?t Fff FFF 
FF F^TF FT^[ FF FT faSTEft fftTT? 3tTT FFFTF FB5 FF Ft I #T, FT^ t 
TF Ft FFFtF FTT% FtFt Fft I ^f%F FFT^TF W F^F F|F FFT TftT FFF FTF 
3tTT W FT FT FT TJTF TT ^tt gf I W F^F FTFF ^TTFft F, FFFT FkTT F3TT #T 
TFFT TftFtF F TT^TTFt, F^TFTFt ^T FTF FTF ^t FTOT f I 

FIFFIF Ft FF f f^B F^TFt % ^?Ff Ft 3TTF f%F, TTFt Ft TTTF% Tf §tTf^TFf f , 
FFT Ft FTFF FF-FF fM §c§FF ^ fTFtT f , tFTTF Tft FT F^F ft, FFT 

TTfFFTFFft %FtFft ft, FFF FT^t TFt I FFTTT FTF FTT FT FTFF f TTR FFitFF 
FTFF TFFT I #tTF TTTF WFT FFTt f fF FFF W FPT FT FTfFFEfeTt tFt^Tft 
Fft f, ^TBF TTTTTft ft, 3TFTft TTRlft ft I ^EF FTTFt TTTFTFt ^Tt FFTF F FF ft 


30. See SWJN/SS/52/p. 302. 
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TT7F % t.llH 7Ftt t 1 df 3tt3t if ftt t?*E fePdfdH d)Ft f | ddT TTFT t ft> #7 
t dfttr pidd Ft? FTdt dTt t ft m <E ddTd £ ftft ftn 77it ff I Ft 
I ft 37T% ddt ddddT FT, dftd 3TMTtt d$ |, ^#7 1 1 dt 37Ft P^PdW 
=Bt cfr ?7 ^7d t dTFd |, Pl<TH t dtd 7t? <t ^dt fddd t, t?d) ftftftld 3Tdt 
^ ddf t RddT, ^Td? dt, dtd dt, dtdt dt, ^Pklf dt, ?TFt dt I dt tf dFEddT 
^E f I ^ 3Td7 dTddTdT, dftdT dtTF % | eft FTftd t ft 3dt fjfdftH t, 
?Ttdt t I ddt dRT ^dTdT, dtt ddT, dftd dtl^T 7Rt t, 3ft7 ^TTiTT^t t dft 3T!7 
3TE>TTdt dt «3-f t dTt dtf t ft Fd dF dlt I dt 3TT3TT^t d# t, dt dTftTT Ft dTdT 
I #7 3TRTdf fed dTT# 1 1 OTRRt dpt d^E t dd d^E dd3 pjffrftH | ( 
'Sfft-sfR c lblH |f vjftTT t d)IH |f I 

dt 3TTd dtd, 3TTd 3ft7 Fd FT dfddT t 7Ft t, dfc Fdlt ftm t, dJddT t 
ft7dd d ddtd-dtfd -3TT ddT I dTTJd dtd dtd dft 3TTd, dFJd d$f ddT ddT 
FTt dett Ft, dftdT t 3Ed7 ddtt #t ddtdd ddt ddFd I tf# ^ftdT, tt dt 
STTdd, dt ?M dfd 3d dTdt I t 37Tdt ^dTCT d tftftd 3TTd dFT ttddTd di|d 
*td | g3Tt ddT 3d df, dt ddtdH t#t I dt 3dddt tdTT #TT I FTdd TTTddT dpt 
% f^nr 1 3 m tt tdTT dm I, 3m feftltn t, 3m tftd t, tfm 3m 
3Tm ^ TTcERT %, 3F7% g?^E ^ET =E7^ I dFf dt FR ^T3d 7F dFRt 3fR 3?R 
#T FT if^RTT ^ ^ ^5 RPT 3ft7 'Jl^d % 3TFRt | Tff dt gdlfdd dff I, 3lk d 
=E^ cRF I dF, ddfRE Fdd, FdR gTdT R cEF# f^dFEd I, 7TTFT dd ddHT I, dT 
dl^W FdR 3RR |, i»dlf*7ch rmff dd mTdT I dt Rdtf^E mdT d dt ddd?T Fdd 
Fdd5t d?t 1 1 # gddddT dff dRdT dt ^dET, 7RT 3TR 3Ttftdd #7 ftfe ^7 ddd 
dd, ddfrdd dt 3TTt 1 1 tf%d dTd-W-dld RTdd dt wlsd>< Fd 3fR ^Tdt ^ 3TTd 
I FJd I t Fddd dF7 % dtf dJFdT, Fdft ftddd t % FdTT dFT 3T# TTTFfm |, 
3^7 Fdt dd7 SdTd ftdT, dd^dtF tt I 

dFd #d %ETdd ddd t f% eRFRT ^e dt ddj tddltt dd d^E I, dttm 
ddtt dt gd did ddt Ft? fd^TT WU ^td FT I f§Tdddd dtt d^T ^dTdT ddfddTd 
dFT t, Tltt t, FdT7T d^E tmrtt dd ^Tdi t, 3Td dd) t, ^5 ftd dd) 7tdT I 3Td 

F7d) FdTTT JJed) dTFf^FEd dd H^di FtdT vjiicii t (F7t) I 3?t7 dTd tFTdt t 
dTF^TdTt d|d ddtt I dFt dt dlt ^td t ddTTT d77T |Tt 8t 7t 3Td dFf Ft 7# 
F FT ddd I ttEd 3Td 7ddT7 d7ddt =^t 3dtt FT^tT dt t dFt tE ddRT d77T TTt, 
3ft7 dirt ^t Ftdt 1 1 dj& ftd t Fdlt t dtdt dt7F dt, dTdT dd ^7d) Ft 
dTddT I tftdT dF dFfdd^-ddtt t tt Fdt dF TTd ftdT t, FTt 3TTd d7T ^7d?ff 
t^t I dF FTftrR dtt tt) Fd dt? u^H-dH ddTdt, dF dt Fdt ddTd d)7 ftdT, Fd 
dffddTdtl tfddT dF dtt ttd dt dfddT t dftdtd 3TT7 FEdTd ddt dt 3TT 7lt 
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I Mft* TR73%, 3TT TTt t, F7T% F*7 T# ftTTFT TT3% I T# 7% F*T f%7 %t% 7F 
FTR%I ^nft % 3TRET F7FFFT f%RIT I 3%7 FFTt %T TFT % #7 3ff7 WF cBFT 
^R7 7% ^ '371% 7TRT %t ^pT 77TFf%73 It %t TTt 373^ % %t, %% FTT37 Tm, 3%7F, 
%t FFlt #FTR | 77FT? #7 TIFf^TI Tt TTpT #TFT7 |, % 3TTTET T7THT 
: TOT|l #7 37%T % 3^3 TFT FlfFTT *7 7% | 3^E7T * t>dfa* TlljfcT^ %l 
7% *IF R* 373%T te^TdH *T ttcF WT 1, TF ^E T^T I, 3TFt W TFT t, UeT l f^ch 
t TT 3% 3%7 7TTF7T % #7 ^%RT * OPpfT F^Ef % 1 1 3* TFT | f% %t %FT7T *7 TFT 
I, W#I 3RTT 3%TF % TPFft 3%EIT3 FTfcT *7^ 3TFt 33TT I TRE TF t f%> FT 
^FTTT % 5FT% f^TT *77TT I, 7TFT *77TT t 3%T R* ^71% TFTFf % TFT t, ^71% f%3TO 
%, 73717% % '3%7 37T% fa^ddl T^T, 3%7 377% #T 3TFT 331% | 3%7 3T*t 7737 3TF7T 
t %t% f* 3TFT 3% 71% I 

#7, 3TFRET TFT %% F7T7T f%3T I % FT 3T7TT % 7i% ^TTTTT I t** f37 T^TT %t*T 
f%7IT 7%, 3F3T%t FT7TT7T *7 7TFRT | fTT 3377 7% dTjTFJTTT %3 3TF77 FT77 37773% 
=T7TM | #7 % 3TF7TT f % 3% t^W % 37773% WRIT, 3F f%77 * 7T% 71% t f% 3TF% 
7TTT7r 3TF%RI7T 7$f 773% 37 %%E3% Ft, 373% %EsE 7%%t 3Tf^T | %f%T f^WT 3FT 
FRIT ^nfltT 3%7 FRT %7 WT i%% 3TfF% | 

%3*3T7T3% 3777 -37773% TRPFfF f%71MI 3TF7TT f 1 %% -3773% ft7T37F7f%3 3f77 
FF «TT7TT 37 *FT I 37%t 3577 f* T7TTT 3% 3777 t, 97T33 3577 %t f%5 T£7TF%F %?F7T %, 
7T5T7T 7F3 %, 373% %7F-%T3F =1777 3%T3%335 82 3T7T3%%l3TtT3F3Ff%5F35 
377ITcr 37T3T TFT, ftT737P7T%F % 3FT7, 37TT% TTT7% %^T7 %t t 771%, ^TTF%F %§F7T 
^ 82 ^ ^ '37TT% 7TTF3 FFF T%f T%, Tf%E F7 RTi FtF %fF Tr7 W % 

%t 371*1 %$T Tv% I 31 TF TTT WTTT, T%t FTT fF773TTFT%3 %t 717^3, TF Ff^TTTT T3T 
TF7 *7TT 37T7 TF % 77T#T 3TR% I f%737 T%, f% ^7T fF773TTFt%3 Ft, 3RT7 

Tt Ft 'FT% 7% TTW TT7T 1 1 RErft 37T% TTT 1 1 #7 T %t Ft ^7T ",*<*7 %, 7% 
F7^-F7% Ft I %f%R7 f%7 %T %%t% f%37% *37 I 7% % f%?TT%t | 3TR*77 3%RIT f%RT7 
TTT T^t I %E ^7T?%F %?FT % F77 7T7F *T %J%?3J?TT TTTT^Hfrl % TFT %^7 T Ft 

wf%E 7R %fF*7 3TT% #7 *tf§T$T T% f* 3t 371*1 %?T *%% I TTT FrTT %t *FTT 
*l6cl[ ^1 

%t 7TT2T 3Rlf^3 7% *f^ir | wfF3! f%7 % ! TT^ W #7 ^Rlf^3! 


3 1 . On 1 November 1 959, the Political Committee of the General Assembly adopted, without 
m-Q 1113 ' VOte ' , ^ C reso ^ ut ' on on disarmament. See The Indian Express, 4 November 
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[Translation begins: 

Sisters and Brothers, 

I am speaking at a public meeting in Ramlila Grounds after a long time. I think 
more than nine months since I came here last and in the interval, many big 
things have happened in India and the world. I have myself wanted to come 
and talk to you. We do not normally wait for a special occasion to have a public- 
meeting here. I like to know what your views and feelings are and to put the 
changing picture of the world before you. I have a great deal to tell you about, 
the situation in the country and the efforts that are being made to solve the 
tremendous problems that we are facing. Today I may not speak very much 
about internal affairs especially because, as you heard just now, of the border 
dispute that has arisen with China which is being hotly discussed all over the 
country and rightly so . 32 

Anyhow, let me first give you my good wishes for Deepavali which was 
yesterday. (Applause) We have many festivals in India in which the masses 
take part with great enthusiasm and happiness. Festivals should be enjoyed by 
everyone, not by a handful of people. But of all the festivals in a sense, the 
most popular is Deepavali. On this day, lamps are lit everywhere though 
nowadays the electric bulb has taken the place of diyas. When I was looking at 
the lamps everywhere, I was reminded of something someone had told me a 
couple of months ago. I had gone to Andhra Pradesh in the South, to 
Nagaijunakonda . 33 Nearly fifteen hundred years ago, this had been a very famous 
place the site of a Buddhist university and scholars from all over the country 
and outside used to flock to the beautiful city of Vijayapuri. There was a very 
famous teacher called Nagarjuna. Legends of his fame, intellect and philosophy 
are current to this day. 

Anyhow, the city was destroyed and the ruins were buried in the earth. 
Three, four years ago we were faced with a very complex problem which was 
not easy to solve. The Nagarjuna Sagar is in the basin where this city existed. 
Our engineers chose this site to build a huge dam to provide water for irrigation 
and generate electricity which will be a very good thing. But the problem is 
that the ruins of the city will be submerged under the dam. Excavations are still 
going on and we were unhappy about letting the waters submerge the site and 
the memories of a valuable past consigned to oblivion. On the other hand, the 
pressures of the times demand that we should provide water and electricity to 
millions of people. 

32 See fn 19 in this section. 

33. See fn 20 in this section. 
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So we were in a great dilemma. Ultimately, the present won over the past 
and I feel, rightly so. But we decided to expedite the work of excavation and to 
house all the ruins on a nearby hill in a replica of the ancient city. In a sense, 
this was a good thing because the relics were rotting where they were earlier. 
Now we will have a better monument to the ancient city of Vijayapuri. 

Well, I had gone to see the excavation and the construction of the huge 
dam which is going on. When I was passing by, a Telegu worker came to me 
and recited a couplet in Telugu. Most of you may not know Telugu and nor do 
1. 1 will give you the translation. He said that I had lit a lamp by coming here. 
What he meant was that by starting off this project, millions of people are 
getting employment. This famous couplet made a profound impression on my 
mind. What a beautiful thing it is to light a lamp for someone else. The biggest 
achievements in the world can be summed up in this one sentence. If we can 
light a lamp in the lives of a few people and make their path a little smoother, 
our own lives would have been successful. If we are of no use to anyone, it 
would be a wasted life. So I am often reminded of this particularly on the day 
of Diwali. Every lamp that you light should be a symbol of not only your own 
personal happiness but of lighting the path of others. If all of us were to follow 
this principle, the world would be a better place altogether and emerge out of 
the darkness that surrounds it. In a sense you can judge all the larger issues of 
the world from this point of view whether our actions lead to light or darkness. 
If there is light, then what we do is right. If not, we are on the wrong path. I was 
reminded of all this once again yesterday. 

In the last few months, momentous events have occurred in the world which 
have an impact on India too. The thing that is uppermost in our minds 
undoubtedly is the question of the border dispute with China. A great deal has 
been written about it in newspapers and it is a big question mark in all our 
minds. It is proper that newspapers should discuss such subjects and express 
the feelings of the Indian people, their anger, anxiety, etc. It is also right that 
people should talk about these things. But one thing that does not seem right to 
me and that is an attempt on the part of anyone to spread rumours about such a 
vital issue, which might result in creating panic or foment disunity in the country. 
Such things weaken the country. Moreover, it creates a wrong impression on 
the others, particularly those who are opposed to us. There is no doubt about it 
that except for a handful of people, the majority in the country are upset and 
angry that a great country like China should behave like this and launch an 
attack on our borders. Gradually, this anger has reached a peak. It is absurd that 
any country should do such a thing. It is obvious that it is an attack not only 
upon our freedom and honour but it is bound to have grave repercussions in the 
present as well as the future which have to be borne in mind. There may be 
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differences of opinion in our internal politics. But when something like this 
happens which poses a threat to our freedom or our sovereignty, there should 
be no two opinion among Indians. (Applause) At the same time we must not 
say or do anything which will publicize our differences in the world or what is 
more dangerous convey the impression that we are in a panic. Please remember 
that our words should be forceful and express our true feelings clearly. But I 
am afraid mere shouting or making a noise is not a symbol of strength but of 
panic and weakness and fear. It is only when people get cold feet that the mind 
gets heated. It should be the other way round. This is how we can face problems 
and solve them, by strength, confidence and patience. 

So, it is obvious that the incidents at the border are fraught with hidden 
dangers and it is equally obvious that we must put all our strength into the task 
of protecting the country from those dangers. But to give even the slightest hint 
of fear or panic or inability to face the danger will create misunderstandings 
instead of strengthening us. It is absurd for me to make tall claims about what 
India can or will do. But I do not think there is any cause whatsoever for giving 
in to panic because fear is a useless emotion at any time and it certainly does 
not ward off any danger. But apart from that, I want to tell you that it is absurd 
for anybody to feel that India is too weak to protect herself. We have a border 
which is 2500 miles long. It is difficult for anybody to promise that no enemy 
of ours will ever set foot inside Indian territory anywhere along that long border. 
But at the same time, we too can march into their territory if we want to. But 
this is not the way to solve the problems between two countries. The fact of the 
matter is that we can defend our country against any danger and will undoubtedly 
do so. Now I cannot tell you what methods we will deploy to do so because it is 
not proper to let out secrets. But our foremost task undoubtedly is to defend 
and protect India which will be done. To give way to panic or fear because 
China is a huge country is absolutely wrong. If China is a vast country, India is 
by no means a small one. (Applause) However the greatness of a nation does 
not depend on the size of the population or area. Ultimately, what really counts 
on such occasions is the unity and stout-heartedness of the people. There are 
numerous weaknesses among us and we fight among ourselves, etc. But I have 
full faith that in a crisis like this India will present a completely united front 
and we are certainly fully capable of facing any danger that may arise. I want 
you to understand that we are a pretty strong nation. That does not mean that 
we should become complacent either because that will weaken us. But as I 
said, giving in to panic or to get cold feet is also weakening. All these things 
have to be borne in mind. 

Just two days after the incidents in Ladakh took place, I happened to go to 
Meerut by chance where there was a huge public meeting, with an attendance 
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of nearly a lakh. 4 1 addressed the meeting and mentioned about the incidents at 
the border and tried to explain our problems to peasants and city people alike. 
My way of speaking in Parliament or before a select audience is usually slightly 
different from when I am addressing a crowd of illiterate, village folk. The gist 
of the matter is the same, it is only the style which is different. It is my constant 
effort to explain our problems in such a way that millions of people may 
understand them. The educated people understand on their own. What can I tell 
them? The fact is that my attention is constantly drawn towards those who need 
a little more explaining in simple words and it has always been my habit to try 
to explain even the most complicated problems of world politics to the simple 
peasants. But I use different, more simple words, from my parliamentary 
language. Educated people come to Parliament and do not have to be explained 
to in details. Only the decisions have to be conveyed or the general situation 
has to be explained to them. So when I speak in large gatherings like this in 
Hindi, some strong sentences find their way into the newspapers and then they 
are directed and all sorts of meanings are read into them. 

Well, after my speech in Meerut, a great deal of anger was expressed that 
we had not retaliated strongly enough to the Chinese aggression and we had 
shown weakness, etc. All kinds of people jumped into the fray and criticisms 
appeared in the newspapers. I have no objection except that it is not a sign of 
strength. 

Some of you must have lived through the experiences of the last thirty to 
forty years in India. People of my generation in India have been moulded in the 
last thirty- nine to forty years by layer upon layer of events and experience, 
under the leadership of Gandhiji. We learnt many things and though we were 
weak, men of ordinary stature, we too grew a little under Gandhiji’s shadow by 
taking part in the great freedom movement. We learnt not from books and 
newspapers but from the experiences and struggles that life threw up, by facing 
problems. This is how millions of people in India learnt a great deal. As you 
know, even our battle was fought in a unique way under Gandhi’s guidance. 
But what was the basis of that? He had taught us, as I remember very well, 
more than forty years ago when Martial Law had been imposed in the Punjab 
and we were in great anger, a novel way of fighting against the alien rule. 
Gandhiji was also profoundly affected by the events of those days and in fact, 
the entire movement against the British started with the civil disobedience and 
satyagraha and non-cooperation, etc., had their origins more than forty years 
ago. I remember that we used to pass resolutions in the Congress and elsewhere 

34. See fn 21 in this section. 
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and my habit of framing resolutions dates back to those days. Gandhiji used to 
wave aside most of them. He would demand to know how much we could do 
instead of merely using big words. 

I remember that a deputation on behalf of the Khilafat Committee was to 
go to the Viceroy at the beginning of 1920. At that time, civil disobedience and 
non-cooperation, etc., were very much in the air and Gandhiji had agreed to be 
part of the deputation along with Maulana Muhammad Ali and other great 
maulvis etc. When he reached Delhi from Ahmedabad and was shown the 
resolution drawn up by the deputation of the Khilafat Committee, he immediately 
refused to be part of the deputation. Why? It was because he felt that though 
long words had been used in it, there was no attempt to even pin-point the 
board basis on which we wished to fight. It did not lay down the basic minimum 
demand below which the committee would not go, no matter what happened. 
He said that in his opinion, the existing situation and the conclusions that the 
committee had drawn should be laid down in simple terms along with its 
minimum demands, failing which what its course of action would be. Instead 
what were being presented were pages upon pages of verbiage. 

We could not understand this immediately, particularly the elderly maulvis 
who could not follow what he was trying to say. He was outlining a new way 
altogether instead of thrashing one’s hands and feet about and presenting long- 
winded arguments. So they were in a quandary because Gandhiji’s withdrawal 
at the last minute would have not looked good. Well, Gandhiji wrote to the 
Viceroy saying that he had seen the resolution of the Khilafat Committee and 
was not in favour of it because while there was an expression of anger, there 
was no indication of what their minimum demand was. The reply that came 
from the Viceroy’s Secretary was a very strange one. The tradition was to send 
a copy of the resolution to the Viceroy’s office in advance. The reply said that 
the resolution was a very proper one and the Viceroy was not prepared to return 
it for any alterations. The resolution in which the Viceroy had been abused 
seemed proper to him because he realized that Mahatmajfs method was quite 
different and underneath the soft words, there was tempered steel which will 
not budge an inch from its stand. 

I have related this story to you to illustrate our first experience, or rather 
one of the initial experiences of Gandhiji's method. The same thing had happened 
in the Amritsar Session of the Congress. Gandhiji had taught us that whenever 
you take up something big it should be done with determination and strength 
instead of talking big. Well, thereafter we were to experience this again and 
again. We were often perturbed and angry because we were hot-blooded youth. 
But gradually things began to be clear in our minds, and we realized that this 
was tempered steel which spelt real strength and was not for mere show, and 
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that this was the only way in which we could strengthen the country and obtain 
results. 

So we have been moulded in this manner and though a long time has gone 
by since then, I do not know how far we have adhered firmly to that path. We 
have strayed away, made mistakes and faced new experiences and problems. 
We have been right, made mistakes or given in to weakness. But we have never 
forgotten the lesson taught by Gandhiji. 

It is often said that I am very short-tempered though let me tell you a secret. 
It is not correct. I may lose my temper occasionally but even that is over mere 
trifles. I exercise great self-control whenever there is an important issue before 
me because then it is necessary to show a quiet strength instead of making a 
noise unnecessarily. These were some of the lessons that I had leamt though it 
is obvious that I do not always practice them because of my own innate weakness. 
But whenever there is a major issue or a crisis, I immediately exercise great 
self-control because it is a question of acting instead of merely using big words. 

Therefore, now it is obvious that the border dispute that has arisen is a very 
crucial issue. It could become more serious and though I cannot say what shape 
events will take, the country should be fully prepared to deal with the present 
crisis as well as the future. We need to be extremely vigilant. The diplomatic 
activities and correspondence with China will continue and you will be told 
about it because it is not proper to take any secret steps at such a time when the 
entire nation is interested in knowing what is happening. The statements and 
correspondence that are exchanged with China will be placed before you from 
time to time and all necessary preparations will be made to the best of our 
ability. 1 But you must also remember a few essential things. For instance, our 
internal quarrels must not be magnified. We must not create an atmosphere 
which gives others the impression that we are weak and disunited. This will be 
extremely harmful because the impression that we as a nation create in 
international affairs is extremely important. Otherwise there is likely to be a 
misunderstanding that we are a weak nation in a panic and will be unable to do 
very much. This is absolutely and fundamentally wrong. We are neither weak, 
nor are we in a panic and nor will we ever give way to panic. (Applause) 

Yes, it is true that in the last forty years, our way has been to behave in a 
civilized way and to show strength when necessary. We cannot give up civilized 
behaviour or demean ourselves by giving in to anger. Moreover, we must not 
deceive the people by talking big or writing strongly-worded notes. Writing is 
an important means of giving voice to people’s thoughts. But ultimately the 

35. See fn 22 in this section. 
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test of a nation is not the words that it speaks or writes. There are other ways. 
Therefore, while we must make all necessary preparations, we must also 
remember that India has always been famous in the world for adopting peaceful 
methods. We have had great success by allowing this method and the 
extraordinary thing is that it has earned the respect of the world for India because 
it has made a profound impression upon them. I will come back to that in a 
little while. 

That does not mean that we can show any weakness in our hearts or 
behaviour or in our preparations. You must not confuse the two issues. Some 
people think that making a noise is a sign of strength which is a mistake. The 
sign of strength in a nation is its unity and determination, cooperation, ability 
to face problems, etc. We must create this atmosphere in the country and 
strengthen it. There are other ways of show ing strength too. 

What do the five year plans mean? It does not mean putting up an industry 
here and there. The basic objective of these plans is to make India a strong and 
prosperous nation. Strength does not lie in numbers nor in making a noise 
about things. The population of India is forty crores which is enormous. But 
there can be no strength if the forty crores are backward, poor, starving and the 
country is underdeveloped. The strength ebbs away. So the five year plans are 
aimed at making the country strong and prosperous because ultimately it is 
prosperous countries which are strong. Leave aside the details of the plans like 
the river-valley projects or where we put them up etc. Those are mere details. 
But if you wish to understand the broader picture, the plans are intended to 
make India strong and prosperous, strong not militarily or because we wish to 
attack some other country. We have said repeatedly that we do not wish to go to 
war with anyone and nor will we tolerate external aggression ourselves. 
(Applause) 

India was divided into two, Pakistan came into being inflicting a deep wound 
in our hearts and there were innumerable evil consequences which followed. 
Millions of families had to undergo terrible hardships. I agree that Pakistan 
was formed with our consent and we have no desire to weaken or dismember it 
in any way. There are some knotty problems between Pakistan and India which 
we want to solve peacefully. A step has been taken in that direction which is a 
good thing. We want India to be strong enough to be able to protect herself and 
in today’s world strength is tied up with prosperity. The things that make the 
country strong make her prosperous too and the things that lead to prosperity 
give strength to the nation and produce strong individuals. So both these things 
are closely linked. 

What is the five year plan meant for? It is meant for many things. But the 
fundamental aim is to strengthen the country and make the people prosperous. 
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It is imperative that this should be done as quickly as possible in this dangerous 
and topsy-turvy world that we live in today. The faster we advance, the better 
able we shall be to protect our freedom. It certainly means putting up with 
tremendous hardships. We must be prepared for that for the sake of the future 
progress of the country. If we think about our present comfort at the cost of 
progress in the future, we will remain where we are. Well, I am not talking 
about the five year plans just now. But I want you to keep this picture before 
you at all times. 

As far as the details of the plans are concerned, they are always open to 
debate. But there is one thing which should be beyond debate and that is the 
basis on which a country can progress. How did England, United States, Soviet 
Union, France, Germany and Japan etc, progress and become so wealthy? Books 
have been written about it and the whole thing has happened right in front of 
our eyes. They have progressed because the Industrial Revolution took place in 
the West which was based on scientific and technological progress. All this 
added enormously to their strength and with the new-found wealth and military 
might, the West was able to conquer practically the whole world. Simultaneously, 
employment and prosperity increased. Now it is obvious that one country is not 
exactly like the other and the problems of each country are different. But it is 
equally obvious that many things are similar and we can learn from other 
countries. 

So, the first thing that we must learn is that the road to progress today lies 
only through an industrial revolution, or rather a technological revolution. But 
that is only a matter of words. It is absolutely essential to industrialize the 
country, learn science and technology, because the modem world belongs to 
science, and use the new methods to make the country wealthy, prosperous and 
strong. 

Now, how is this to be done? What is the basis for it? If a number of textile 
mills or other small industries were to be put up all over the country, they will 
certainly benefit the owners and in a very small way the country too. But they 
do not form the basis of industrialization. There are three fundamental 
requirements. One is that we should produce the heavy machines in the country 
so that we need not be dependent on other countries for them. So, we must 
have machine building industries. Secondly, this cannot be done unless we 
produce large quantities of steel and power — steam power, electric or thermal 
power. So machine-building industries, steel and power are the three basic 
requirements of industrialisation. They form the foundation on which the edifice 
of a modem state can be built. There will be millions of off-shoots, ancillary 
industries and what not and even agriculture will benefit from it. 

Therefore, what we do or don’t do under the five year plans is of great 
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importance. We must have a clear idea of our priorities. If we give priority to 
some non-essential items or production of consumer goods, there may be some 
immediate benefit. But it will not strengthen the country’s economy in any way 
because we will be dependent on other countries. Therefore, we must first 
produce steel and power. We are putting up huge dams and river-valley schemes 
which require an enormous investment with no immediate benefit. It will take 
seven to eight years before we can benefit by them and in the meanwhile, we 
have to bear great financial burdens. After all these years, the Bhilai steel plant 
is going into production 36 and the others will do so in a few months time. But it 
has taken years for completion and an enormous sum of money. We did not get 
any results for years. By next year, we shall benefit fully from these projects. 

Similarly, if we set up machine-building plants, they cast an enormous 
burden on the people and we will get nothing out of it until they are completed 
which will take five years. This is the problem about most of these large projects. 
But it is only by undertaking them that we will be laying the foundations ot our 
future progress. If we fritter away our resources in small things, it is obvious 
that the immediate results will be attractive. But the foundation will not become 
strong and we will be found wanting when there is a testing time. 

So, we chose the harder path and are trying to lay the foundations for 
progress because unless we do so India will remain weak and dependent on 
other countries, and rapid industrialization will not be possible. If we have to 
import all our machines from outside, we cannot set up industries very fast. It is 
only when we start producing the machines in the country there will be new 
avenues of employment and there will be progress. 

Anyhow I am sorry, I have wandered away from the point. But all these 
things are closely interlinked. Mere emotions and anger do not lead to strength 
though it is sometimes a good way of giving vent to one s feelings. But ultimately 
if we want to lay the foundations of a strong country, it can be done only by 
maintaining unity and working hard. The five year plans will gradually 
strengthen the economy and perhaps in seven to eight years we will be able to 
stand on our own feet. In a sense, of course, there is no end to the process 
because a country is a living and growing entity. 

What has China done? Why is China growing powerful today? It is because 
they destroyed the old system and started with a clean slate and have built huge 
industries, machine-building industries, etc., with the help of the Soviet Union. 
China is a vast country and the people are extremely hardworking and it is 
obvious that by pitting their entire strength in one direction, they have been 
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able to progress very fast. It is true that the actual progress has not been as 
much as it was claimed to be last year The reports were slightly exaggerated 
but it is also true that they have made a great deal of progress They arc welcome 
to do so provided they do not wish to harm others. 

So I come back to the question of China and the border dispute It is difficult 
to go into the details because it is a very long story. But about ten years ago 
when the Chinese Revolution took place and a year or two later, they turned 
towards Tibet. We had no disputes w ith them about the border. It is true that in 
some odd places, there was some argument w ith the Tibetan government about 
a mile or two of territory. But the question had never arisen in such proportions 
before, in spite of the thousands of miles of common boundaries. W hat used to 
happen was that most of this area being mountainous terrain, people from the 
Tibetan side of the border could easily cross over, particularly shepherds in 
search of fodder for their sheep, etc. Sometimes there used to be altercations 
between the people on both sides of the border. We have found that this was 
quite common even during the days of British rule. Wc wanted to settle these 
minor disputes and after two or three years, we came to an agreement with 
China about Tibet.' Now people are saying that that was a wrong move on our 
part and that it showed weakness. Anyhow, those who say this could not be 
fully aware of all the facts or if they say it in spite of knowing the facts. I am 
helpless. We did not do anything new. We were merely heirs to the agreement 
which the British Government had made about Tibet. The agreement specified 
that Tibet was an autonomous country under the hegemony of China. This 
situation has come down from the times of the British role in India and though 
there have been ups and downs in Tibet, it has never been completely free. As 
far as I can remember, minor border disputes have arisen twice or thrice even 
before we came to power. We became heirs to this policy regarding the position 
of Tibet vis-i-vis China. Now. if you think about it. it would have been strange 
if we had tried to question it or jumped into the fray on behalf of Tibet We did 
not think it would have been proper and so wc accepted the situation that had 
existed in the past and came to an agreement with China two or three years 
after that. 

Now it is obvious that we could not have continued to enjoy the rights in 
Tibet which they had been forced to cede to the British years ago following a 
military attack. One of them was the right to station Indian forces in some posts 
in Lhasa and Yangtze and some others regarding post and telegraph facilities, 
etc. After India became free, it was entirely against our principles to station our 
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troops on free soil. In any case, there was no point in keeping two to three 
hundred soldiers in Tibet. It may have been a show of strength in the days of 
the British when China was very weak. But it was against our principles to 
maintain extra-territorial forces as under British imperialism. It was absurd to 
think of going to war with Tibet in order to station two to three hundred of our 
men there. Therefore, bound by our principles as well as circumstances, we 
decided to recall our forces and came to an agreement with China regarding 
post and telegraph facilities, etc. Please remember that we did not do anything 
new in accepting China's hegemony over Tibet. We merely acquiesced in an 
arrangement which had existed from the times of the British. We could not 
have done anything else. There was no question ot our doing any good to Tibet 
or to ourselves by trying to undo the existing arrangement. It was just not feasible 
from the point of view of practical diplomacy. 

Well, I would like to draw your attention to one thing. W hen we came to an 
agreement w ith China over Tibet, we tried to solve all the problems there were 
between India and China. Many Indian travellers go to Tibet for trade, etc. We 
discussed the matter of posting trade agents, the routes to be taken by the 
travellers over the mountainous terrain, etc. When this matter was discussed 
and clarified, it was pretty obvious that at least by inference, the boundary 7 
demarcations were clarified. It was laid down that we would use a particular 
pass which would not have been necessary if the pass had been in our territory. 
The pass was obviously the boundary between the two countries. 

So. in this manner, four or five passes were decided upon through which 
the travellers could go. At that time we were naturally under the impression 
that we were settling the various knotty problems between Tibet and India. 
There were some small posts at the border which were open to dispute. In most 
cases, they were in a no-man's land. But it was decided to leave the matter tor 
later. 

The point of my relating an old story to you is that if there were any doubts 
about boundary demarcations, they should have been expressed at that time 
and clarified. But w ; hen the agreement on Tibet was signed, there was no mention 
of this. So we thought that all the points had been settled to everybody's 
satisfaction. It was only after two or three years that our attention was drawn to 
the discrepancies between Indian and Chinese maps about certain border posts. 
These Chinese maps were on a very small scale and all that was obvious was 
that they were laying claim to Indian territory on the NEFA border and Ladakh 
and Bhutan, but mostly near Ladakh. The maps were so blurred as to make it 
impossible for us to distinguish which areas they were laying claim to. But it 
was quite clear that they were laying claim to territory which was well within 
our borders. Therefore we drew their attention to this discrepancy in their maps 
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to which their reply was that they were old maps belonging to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s regime and that there had been no time to draw up new maps. It was not 
a very satisfactory answer. But at least they did not own upto the old maps. 
Even in verbal exchanges, this was the stand that China took. But a year or two 
later when the new maps appeared the situation remained unchanged, when we 
objected, they replied that they had not had the time to draw up new maps. We 
told them that it was extraordinary that they should have been in power for 
seven to eight years and taken up great tasks in the country but had not found 
the time to take up this small task. 

Recently when Prime Minister Chou En-lai had come here, the subject had 
been mentioned . 38 It had come up because there were some problems on the 
Burma border and in that context Chou En-lai himself said that they did not 
feel that the imperialist action taken by the British Government on the borders 
of Burma and India was right and nor did they like the name McMahon Line. 
Yet, India has been in possession of these territories for a long time and since 
the two countries had friendly relations, China was prepared to accept it. He 
said this quite clearly and left no room for doubt. I asked him about it twice or 
thrice and the reply was the same. Both verbally and in writing, he said that 
they will not be bound by the old demarcations and will change the maps. I 
agree that he did not go into the details of what the changes would be. On our 
part, in the last seven to eight years we have repeatedly said that the boundaries 
are marked very clearly on our maps based on a survey made by India, with 
each village, town and mountain check-post shown leaving no room for doubt. 
The Chinese maps were not clear but the Indian maps show the border between 
India and China very clearly. I have said this repeatedly in Parliament too, and 
since the matter was quite clear there was no question of raising the subject 
with the Chinese Government. 

Therefore, I was rather surprised to get a letter from Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai last September in which he has formally claimed the territory which is 
undoubtedly on the Indian side of the border as belonging to China . 39 This was 
completely against what he had said earlier. I agree that the earlier talks had not 
gone into details or been put down on paper. But he had given repeated 
assurances that the map would be changed. Yet here he was claiming our territory 
as shown in the old Chinese maps. The only other thing he has added is that 
China is prepared to talk about this and the matter should be settled peacefully. 

Well, we are always prepared to settle everything by peaceful methods. 
Earlier, we had held talks over some small pieces of territory of also a couple of 

38. See fn 25 in this section. 
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miles on the border of Uttar Pradesh with the Chinese Ambassador. But there 
were no conclusive results. Further talks were to be held. So we are always 
prepared to talk. But in my reply, I said that if some particular piece of territory 
or check-post was in dispute, we would talk about it. But if the Chinese show 
large areas of Indian territory as theirs on their maps, we consider it wrong and 
absurd and so we were not prepared to talk about it. 

You must have heard of another event that had occurred at about this time. 
There is a village called Longju well within the Indian side of the border. I 
would say that the Indian territory extends another mile and a half beyond that. 
The Chinese claim that it is in their territory. Any minor dispute about the 
borders can always be settled amicably by exchanging maps, presenting proof, 
etc., because small mistakes can always be rectified. But they were laying claim 
to Longju which is a military check-post of ours. There were twenty to thirty 
men of the Assam rifles there. It is obvious that such check-posts are not 
maintained to Fight a war but just as a symbol of our occupation of the territory 
and to keep a watch over people who cross over. In those days, people from 
Tibet often used to cross over. So the check-posts are maintained to prevent 
spies from crossing over. Anyhow, this was a well-established Indian check- 
post and we have incontrovertible proof of our possession. If the Chinese had 
wanted, we were prepared to show them our map or talk over the matter instead 
of which one day they suddenly surrounded that area. Their forces were more 
numerous than ours and after some skirmish, in which some soldiers died or 
were hurt on both sides, the Chinese pushed our jawans two or three miles back 
and occupied our territory. They are there to this day. 

As I told you, this was the first time apart from verbal arguments and threats 
that there was firing between Indian and Chinese forces. Moreover it was absurd 
that they should have outnumbered our troops and occupied our check-post 
which is a mile inside Indian territory. This was a new development in Sino- 
Indian relations, the use of force, and it has had a very bad reaction in India. 
The people’s anger has been aroused because they are unable to tolerate what 
the Chinese did. It is a symbol of a new atmosphere and thinking in China. As 
I said minor border disputes can always be settled. But in the last seven, eight 
months especially since there was a revolt in Tibet 40 against Chinese hegemony 
which was suppressed ruthlessly by the Chinese government, there is a new 
attitude in China. Well, there are other factors, internal causes which are behind 
this. Perhaps it arises out of an arrogance based on their growing power or 
whatever it is. The result is that the ordinary courtesies of diplomatic behaviour 
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between two countries have gone over the board. They have been abusing India 
over the Tibetan affair. So as you can imagine, Longju marks a new chapter in 
Sino-Indian relations which confirms our belief that the Chinese want to use 
force. 

Well, the other incident of firing which you may have heard about was in 
Ladakh. Nine Indian policemen were killed and about ten or so were taken 
prisoners. We were very upset especially by the death of those policemen. Their 
officer, Karam Singh, was an extremely brave individual, killed with a spirit of 
adventure and courage . 41 So we were grieved at their death. But the matter is 
becoming increasingly clearer. You may ask, and justifiably, why we let this 
happen. It is difficult to answer that because as I told you, it is not an easy task 
to guard the entire length of the border from intruders. There are various places 
which are completely uninhabited and anybody can easily come in. We can 
also do the same thing because there is a vast area of no man’s land. 

It is of course obvious that we can guard our borders better if we were to 
maintain a huge army on the Ladakh border. We had never considered it 
necessary in the past. We would have made an effort if there had been a need 
for it. It would have meant keeping an enormous force beyond the Himalayas 
completely cut-off from the rest of the country and we would have not been 
able to utilize them if the necessity arose. There were other angles to the problem 
too. Well, I accept the fact that the thought of Chinese aggression against India 
never crossed our minds at all. 

Now that the picture is becoming clearer, we shall defend our outlying 
check-posts with all our might. I am fully confident about that. I cannot give 
you a guarantee that the Chinese will not try to set foot within our territory. But 
if there is any apprehension in anyone’s mind that the Chinese will attack India 
in full force and we will be unable to steer the aggression, it is absurd and 
wrong. We must be confident about this. (Applause) But at the same time, you 
must also remember that it is a challenge to us. How are we to face this challenge? 
We will of course make all necessary military preparations. But the actual way 
to face aggression is different. It depends on the country’s unity and single- 
minded devotion to the country’s interests. The armed forces have to be backed 
by internal unity and discipline among the people. At the same time, it is equally 
important as to how fast the country progresses industrially, the implementation 
of the Five Year Plan, etc. If China is successful today, it is because they have 
implemented the Five Year Plans and advanced rapidly. This is something that 
should be borne in mind. 

41 . See fn 28 in this section. 
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Nowadays there are some people who attack the entire system of planning 
and say that we must adopt a policy of laissez faire. If we give up planning, we 
will never became strong or prosperous, to the contrary, we will become poorer 
and vulnerable to external aggression instead of becoming strong enough to 
defend the country against it. It has been an ancient failing in our country that 
instead of building up our internal strength, we invite a third party to protect 
us. Apart from the fact that it is absolutely against our national honour, it weakens 
and cripples the country for the future. 

Well, anyhow, you are aware of what our policy has been so far. It has been 
our policy to maintain friendly relations with all countries but not to join in any 
military alliance. We do not wish to join either of the power blocs into which 
the world is divided today. We want to be friendly towards all countries. But 
that does not mean that we will give up our principles or yield to pressure or 
threats. We will accept aid provided it has no strings attached. We will not 
tolerate any restrictions on our freedom in any way. 

This has been our policy for the last ten years, a policy of non-alignment or 
non-commitment. In fact it goes back much further than ten years. If you look 
at the Congress resolutions of twenty years ago, you will find that all of them 
point to this, though the problems and issues of today were not the same then, 
the thinking was generally in that direction because it was the only way by 
which India could progress and face the challenges of international affairs. So 
we were able to reach the conclusion that this was what our foreign policy 
would be. In the beginning, the other countries were slightly wary of it. But 
gradually even the countries which had opposed us in the beginning accepted 
the fact that India's policy was based on love for peace. Secondly, they have 
been even accepted that it is the only possible policy that India could have 
followed with the military blocs. 

Well, whether anyone liked it or not, India's prestige and influence grew. 
We became stronger by this policy and our friendship with everyone has 
flourished. It will be unfortunate if our friendship with China is broken. But we 
have maintained friendly relations with the rest of the world. 

Now a strange situation has arisen. For the first time some people have 
dared to suggest that we should give up our policy of non-alignment. But they 
do not say what we should do instead. I do not know what is in their hearts. But 
I want to tell you quite frankly that there can be nothing more wrong and harmful 
for India than this and as far as I am concerned, I shall oppose this move in 
whatever capacity I can. It is not a question of getting carried away by my 
emotions. I have considered the matter quite calmly. For one thing, I cannot 
forget the entire history of India which abounds with examples of our inciting 
one danger in order to ward off another. I can never forget that. (Applause) 
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[Doodling Communism] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Comrade, you have again been doodling this on your blotting pad! 
(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 26 NOVEMBER 1959) 

[The CPI in Knots] 


The MacMahon Line 



The C.P.I has accepted the Macmahon Line as the Sino-Indian border. 

[Tug of war, Bhupesh Gupta left, Ajoy Ghosh right] 

(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 15 NOVEMBER 1959) 
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Secondly, the moment this happens, we will become weak, because we will 
depend on others instead of standing on our own feet. Thirdly, nobody can 
protect us. If anybody can save us, it is only ourselves. (Applause) I do not 
mean to say that we are such strong people that we can take on the whole world 
single-handed. There are always ups and downs in the world. How can I predict 
what the future will bring? 

What I do mean is that the moment we depend on other countries to defend 
our borders, we will not only curtail our freedom but also lose the respect of the 
world. Our stature in the world will be destroyed. I do not wish to name anyone 
but there are many countries all around us which rely on others for aid and they 
are welcome to do so. Why should I complain? Every country must evolve a 
path for themselves. But India is one country in the whole world which holds 
her head high and can look at everyone squarely in the eye. We do not bow our 
head before anyone. (Applause & slogans) So the suggestion that we should 
give up non-alignment arises out of cold feet and hot-headedness and not the 
other way round. Anyhow, in my humble opinion, I think it would be absolutely 
wrong. I do not want to boast about our country. But I have absolutely no fear 
in my heart that some other country will come and commit aggression upon 
India. 

There is one thing more. I have told you that it is a sign of strength to show 
unity in internal matters. There should be no groupism or voices of dissension. 
Many of the complaints that are voiced are often backed by partisan politics, 
when someone says we should give up non-alignment usually there are other 
reasons behind it which is not quite proper. 

Well, anyhow, there is one Party in India which is in a great dilemma and 
that is the Communist Party of India. Now, that itself shows that their thinking 
had become completely alien. It is an extraordinary thing that the moment this 
crisis arose, people went running to other countries to seek advice and guidance 
and what-not . 42 Do you think this is conduct befitting a Party in India? I agree 
that others’ views can be of value. I do not say that we should close all doors to 
external opinion. But it is quite evident that if a Party constantly seeks guidance 
from another country, its roots and thinking are elsewhere. It is true that all of 
them are Indians and so their patriotism comes to the fore now and then, and 
hence their dilemma. But they must realize that the Party which has its roots 
outside the country is doing something wrong particularly in this day and age. 
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I mentioned about the border problem which is causing a little anxiety, not 
fear, but anxiety. Let me tell you a couple of things which have an important 
bearing on this. For one thing, it is a good thing that decisions have been arrived 
at about the border problems in East Pakistan and consequently the atmosphere 
has become somewhat brighter now. I hope that the people living near the border 
in Assam and Bengal will not have to face any more problems. I am happy 
about it and hope that the dispute on the western side will also be settled soon. 
This has been a welcome step. 

Then two other momentous events have taken place in the world. One, as 
you know, the Soviet Union had sent a rocket to the moon. It does not have an 
immediate impact on India but it shows the tremendous progress made by science 
which will gradually transform the whole world. The United States is bound to 
follow suit because science does not belong to any one country though some 
may be more advanced than the others. It is a symbol of a changing world in 
which new forces, new problems and a thousand new things are bound to arise. 
If we fail to grasp the significance of all these developments, and are content to 
live in our old ruts and grooves, we will prove ourselves incompetent to live in 
this world. This is no longer a world where slogans or processions can solve 
problems. New forces are making their appearance. Atomic energy is a 
tremendous force which will transform the whole world. It is believed that 
even more powerful, cosmic forces will be discovered. Nobody can say that 
that will not happen because the things that are happening in the world today 
are stranger that what we have read in our mythology and fiction. Just imagine 
we used to read about aeroplanes in our childhood which have now become a 
reality. 

Anyhow, we must understand the significance of these new developments. 
If we continue to live in our old grooves, no matter how loudly we shout slogans 
or write fiery articles in newspapers, we will remain backward which we cannot 
accept. Therefore we must prepare ourselves practically to live in this new 
world. We must progress fast by adopting new methods and techniques and 
implementing the Five Year Plans, etc., and laying the foundations of basic 
industries, power and steel and machine building industries. You can judge the 
strength of a nation by the amount of steel and power that are produced in the 
country. There is no doubt about it that the satellite launched by Russian scientists 
is a great achievement and that they are very far advanced in this field. 

If proof had been needed to show that war is madness in today’s world, 
especially between the advanced countries of the world it has been made 
abundantly clear now because ordinary military tactics and armed forces can 
do nothing. If a country can send a rocket to the moon, it can also send one to 
another country and destroy it whether it is the United States, the Soviet Union 
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or some other country. What is the sense in fighting a war when countries can 
be reduced to rubble and no human life will be spared? Who is the winner in 
such a war? This was quite evident even earlier. But it has been proved beyond 
doubt by the rocket being sent to the moon. You may ask if small wars are 
relevant. I do not know about that. But large scale wars have no meaning. This 
is an added reason for disarmament. There should be some agreement and it is 
a hopeful sign that an effort is being made in this direction. There is no doubt 
about it that the proposed visits of President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev 
to each other’s countries have reduced the cold war tensions to some extent. 
Now the world accepts that cold war is a bad thing. The world is gradually 
coming to accept something which India has been saying for the last ten years. 
Even now China is one of the countries which accepts it. Anyhow, the rest of 
the world accepts it which is a big thing. I agree it is due partly to the force of 
circumstances. But after all, it is something to understand the circumstances. 
Today the two great superpowers, the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union are taking the lead in the search for ways to disarmament, which is a 
historic event. If their attempt succeeds, there is no doubt about it that the 
world will be transformed and the enormous sums which are being spent today 
on building up a huge arsenals can be invested in other tasks like the uplift of 
the poor countries of the world. It is dangerous for the world to have great 
poverty in some parts of it. 

So new patterns are emerging. We must hope that the move for disarmament 
will succeed and the sooner the summit conference takes place the better it will 
be. Nothing can however come out of such conferences unless they are backed 
by a firm resolve and a favourable atmosphere. It would seem that President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev are undoubtedly firmly resolved and I think 
statesmen of other countries particularly Mr. Macmillan in England are of the 
same view. I hope all governments will take this line because as I said it is not 
a question of good or bad but of force of circumstances. 

Well, whatever it is, this is a step in the right direction and we must hope 
that the result will be good because if it is not, when an attempt has been made, 
it will not be a good thing. So this is the situation in the world today. The 
majority of the countries are veering away from cold war and want to solve the 
larger international issues by mutual agreement. Their entire attention is now 
on economic progress and the backward nations are also attempting to do the 
same which is a very good thing. The steps that we have taken to solve our 
border disputes with Pakistan are also good. The attitude of China and the 
incidents on the border are bad and we cannot tolerate it. But as I said in 
Parliament a couple of months ago, China has shown the same kind of arrogance 
and pride in their strength in their dealings with others too. It is not at all 
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becoming to be creating tensions in the world. 

So this is the situation in the world today. All sorts of things are happening 
in Asia too. Recently the Prime Minister of Ceylon was murdered by a Buddhist 
monk thereby bringing disrepute to Buddhism. 4 ' Or. perhaps. Buddhism cannot 
be responsible for what one individual may do. But it was very wrong and is 
bad in every way. The assassination has created great tension and disturbances 
in Ceylon. 

The fact of the matter is that there is great turmoil and disturbance in most 
of the Asian countries. New regimes are coming up which are veering away 
from the path of parliamentary democracy. India has remained firm and will 
continue to do so. But the more important thing is not so much to observe the 
forms of parliamentary democracy but to ensure real freedom which is possible 
in only one way — by self-discipline. In military dictatorships, discipline is 
enforced. It may produce results but obviously it is not freedom. Discipline is 
essential for everyone, individuals as well as nations. The countries of the West 
are extremely powerful because there is great discipline among the people. It 
may vary in degree but all of them have it. Freedom does not mean license, for 
that militates against freedom. There can be freedom only so long as there is 
self-discipline. 

Science is making rapid strides in the world with Man reaching the Moon 
and what-not. There is no doubt about it that there will be repercussions. The 
youth of today must prepare themselves for the extraordinary world which I 
may not live to see. They must prepare themselves through training and unity 
and organization. Otherwise we will remain backward while the rest of the 
world goes ahead. We cannot let that happen because there is plenty of ability 
in India. This is the age of science and atomic energy. There are good scientists 
in the country and we have made some progress in the field of atomic energy. I 
do not compare India with other advanced countries of the West like the Soviet 
Union, United States, England and France and others. But except for six to 
seven countries, we are ahead of most others. I do not say this with pride. We 
are fortunate to have good scientists and we have paid attention to this aspect. 
Some people complain that we are still in the bullock-cart age and are aspiring 
to produce atomic energy. They feel it is a waste of money. The complaint is 
not unjustified. It is true that India is still in the cow-dung age and will continue 
to be so for some time more. Gradually India is coming into the bicycle age. 
(Applause) You see innumerable bicycles in the rural areas. The events that 
occurred fifty years ago in Europe are taking place now in India. Soon we will 
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start producing motor-cars and will get into the motor-car age. But you must 
realize that the effort to produce atomic energy and so on is part of a far-sighted 
policy. We are not going to produce an atomic bomb and we have already 
declared that we shall not do so. But we do not wish to remain backward in an 
area which is going to revolutionize the world in a few years. So we are making 
arrangements to produce atomic energy from now onwards. Our great scientists 
like Dr. Bhabha and others are doing very good work and our young boys and 
girls are also brilliant and are already making a name for themselves in the 
world of atomic scientists. 

So this is an extraordinary facet of India, of India on the march, in the field 
of atomic energy and science. The foundations of India’s progress are being 
laid by the various Five Year Plans and what not. The other facet is of India is 
her old ruts and narrow grooves of casteism, communalism, disunity and 
out-dated thoughts and ideas. People wish to take advantage of these things 
and keep her backward. 

Well, anyhow, I have taken up a great deal of your time. I will not go into 
more details. I shall tell you about the internal situation some day. I have spoken 
to you with a calm mind about international affairs. That does not mean that 
they do not have significance. They are very significant. But the mind should 
be calm. 

I would like to draw your attention to one thing more. I talked to you about 
disarmament. Recently, I think yesterday or the day before, the United Nations 
did an extraordinary thing in its thirteen to fourteen years of existence. There 
was a Resolution on Disarmament which all the eighty two members of the 
U.N. not only accepted, but each one of them wanted to take the lead in 
presenting it . 44 There is a new trend in the world towards the reduction of 
weapons and a suggestion has come from Mr. Khrushchev for total disarmament. 
That may not be possible immediately. But at least a step is being taken in the 
right direction. The attitude of the member-nations of the U.N. towards the 
Resolution on Disarmament is a pointer to the new atmosphere in the world. 
That is all that I wished to say. 

Please say Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 


44. See fn 31 in this section. 
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3. At Bichpuri: Public Meeting 45 


i. 


Inaugurating Cooperatives 46 


Bichpuri (Agra), 
Nov. 1 1 . 

Agriculture Through Service Cooperatives 
Nehru’s Emphasis 
Kisan is Keystone of Our Strength 


Prime Minister Nehru said here yesterday that agriculture had no future in India 
except through service cooperatives and cooperation in other ways. 

Mr. Nehru has inaugurating the 10,016 service cooperatives, set up in Uttar 
Pradesh with a total membership of 7.42 lakhs and a share capital of Rs. 1 .25 
crores. 

Over a lakh of people had gathered at this village, seven miles from Agra, 
to listen to the Prime Minister who had flown from Delhi on a four-hour visit. 

Mr. Nehru said that without service cooperatives, agriculture in India would 
become “sick and dying sector.” 

The problem was one of too many people and too little land. The peasant 
had to be helped in good husbanding of the available resources and this was a 
task which could only be accomplished through service cooperatives which 
would make available to the cultivator good seed, water and various other 
facilities. At the same time more and more small scale industries had to be 
promoted in rural areas to lessen the burden on land and provide more 
employment opportunities. 

NEXT STAGE 


Mr. Nehru said that the next stage after service cooperatives was cooperative 
farming about which there was not much emphasis at present. Some people 
had come out against cooperative farming. He failed to understand this criticism, 
because cooperative farming could only come, if the kisans, on their free will, 
wanted it and secondly their rights of ownership would not be affected. But, he 
emphasised, agriculture had to be given a new life through the system of 
cooperation. 


45. Nehru gave one speech at Bichpuri. Agra, on 10 November 1959, but press reports split 
it into two, one on cooperatives and the other on the border problem. Accordingly, separate 
reports have been reproduced here for a single speech. 

46. Report from The Pioneer, 12 November 1959. 
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The Prime Minister said he was happy that Uttar Pradesh was taking a big 
step in launching the 10,000 service cooperatives. At the same time, he was 
afraid and wondered whether “this was only a show or there is strength behind 
these cooperatives.” He could not say what would happen if these 10,000 
cooperatives did not go well. The position would become clear after a year or 
two in the light of the work of these societies. “It all depends on how you run 
them. If they are run well, the benefits would be great,” he said. Enlarging 
upon the theme of self-help, Mr. Nehru condemned the approach of looking to 
the Centre for financial assistance for every bit of development work. 

REGRETTABLE 

Mr. Nehru said he disliked the tendency ‘to beg’ on the part of not only Uttar 
Pradesh but all States, and added that it was amazing that any proposal from 
the Centre for increasing production targets was immediately countered by the 
States asking for ‘crores and crores’ of rupees. The Prime Minister regretted 
that Rs. 900 crores, spent so far on agriculture since the First Five Year Plan 
had not yielded the expected results. 

“In no other country has such an outlay on agriculture been made. There 
are some good results somewhere but largely they are not to the extent 
anticipated. Where has the money disappeared? I do not mean that money has 
been swallowed by some people. There has not been proper utilization of the 
money. Good rules have been framed at the top but implementation at lower 
levels has been unsatisfactory,” he said. 

The Prime Minister also spoke of the need to change the villagers’ customs 
and traditions. He wondered how much of the taccavi loans sanctioned reached 
the cultivators in time. 

He deplored the “growing habit” of district magistrates sitting in their offices 
and signing papers instead of touring the villages and seeing to the 
implementation of administrative orders. 

FOOD TARGET 

Referring to the Third Plan food target, Mr. Nehru said that it would at least be 
110 million tons of foodgrains. He had no doubt that this was possible of 
achievement. If the community development blocks, panchayats and 
cooperatives overcame their shortcomings, the results would be encouraging. 
L ltimately, it was the good work and intelligence of the kisan that would count. 
W hat he needed to learn was “good husbandry.” India’s progress and strength 
lay in her kisans. On industrial base the creation of a large number of small, 
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medium and large scale industries was necessary. More steel mills had to be 
built because they produced wealth. 

Mr. Nehru also emphasised that if India had to get over her ‘backwardness’, 
she should adopt more scientific methods and new techniques of production. 
Otherwise, she would lag behind the advanced countries. 

The Prime Minister commended the spirit of self-help shown by the people 
in a village in Bulandshahr district where they had built a school and a hospital 
with their own resources and the spirit of cooperation in Mathura district where 
every village had cooperatives of its own. 

CMs ANALYSIS 

Dr. Sampumanand, Chief Minister, welcoming Mr. Nehru said that 10,000 
service cooperatives had been formed by converting 6,000 old societies and 
forming 4,000 new ones. These societies were not on paper only; in all parts of 
the state there was great enthusiasm. “His is a new work.” There may be mistakes 
but man learns by mistakes. We are confident that with the advice and guidance 
of the Prime Minister these cooperatives will make great progress. 

Mr. Nehru, on arrival, laid the foundation-stone of a library building to be 
attached to the Balwant Vidyapeeth and Rural Higher Institute, located at 
Bichpuri. Several children garlanded the Prime Minister. 

II. Border Trouble a Major Problem 47 


Agra, 
November 10. 

Prime Minister Nehru said today that India did not accept the Chinese claim to 
huge chunks of Indian territory and “we cannot allow China to keep a foot on 
our chest.” 

Pandit Nehru, who was addressing a public meeting at Bichpuri, near here, 
said that the Himalayas were in India’s “culture, blood and veins. It was the 
“crown of India,” and how could any attempt to remove the crown of our country 
be tolerated,” he asked. 

Pandit Nehru, who spoke briefly about the Sino-Indian border dispute 
towards the end of his 1 1 0 minute speech, did not refer to the latest letter from 
the Chinese Prime Minister suggesting demilitarization along the border as a 
step toward peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


47. Report from the National Herald , 12 November 1959. 
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Reiterating India’s policy of peaceful settlement of disputes. Pandit Nehru 
declared: “Our policy has always been to try to settle the border dispute in a 
peaceful way. But if anybody attacks and commits aggression on our territory, 
then we have to defend ourselves with full strength.” 

Describing the border trouble as a major problem facing the country. Pandit 
Nehru said: “We hope it will be settled peacefully. But even if it to be peacefully 
settled, we have to be strong and not bow our heads down.” 

Pandit Nehru explained the border dispute with China in simple terms to 
his audience, largely made up of village people. He said that at three or four 
places, there had been attacks from the Chinese side on India’s border. The 
Chinese said that those mountainous areas belonged to them. “We do not accept 
this and we fail to understand this claim.” 

Referring to the Ladakh incident of October 21 in which nine Indian 
policemen on patrol duty were killed by the Chinese forces by opening fire 
from hilltops. Pandit Nehru said: “It was a regrettable incident. It was all the 
more regrettable the way it had taken place on our territory. China is a great 
country. We have no quarrels with that country. The Chinese can go their own 
way about. But when they keep a foot on our chest, it is a bad thing.” 

Pandit Nehru deprecated recent student demonstrations outside the Chinese 
Embassy and said that these were “childish and unwise” and did not show a 
sign of strength. The ambassadors from other countries were honoured guests 
of this country and, whatever be the state of relationship with any particular 
country, friendly or otherwise, it was our duty to see that they were fully respected 
and protected. A country’s strength did not grow by raising slogans or passing 
resolutions. It (strength) lay in the unity of the people and industrial 
advancement. 

If the country had to be strong to defend itself against attacks on its integrity. 
Pandit Nehru said, they had to make modern weapons by establishing big 
industries. “We cannot go to another country, seeking their help to save us 
from another country.” History had taught them that fear of one power should 
not make them call in another power. That was not the way to develop the 
country's strength. Ultimately, the real strength of the country, he added, lay in 
the unity and determination of its people. 
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4. At Dewas: Public Meeting 48 

HttnT 4r htrht h?Tt ^esfr, 

3TTHHT TTH THTHH % foR H'HdK, cgTJ HTH HTH *T HRT (idlH '3TRTT R, 3TtT H 
RHT-HHT ^RHT HT Hfi HHT HRT RE HRR §3TT, HTHHTT §f, RRtH RR? H#£ *J5T 
RH HTH Hit HHT9T % |S I % fovRft MT H RHTH ^T 3TFT HR EH § HR fHRT 3H 
% HR TRT % I H 3TTHHT HTH 3TRTT <|, 3THJT HHHT % 3TTH % faTRT, HHMH> H^HT tT 
fHHHT fa?fHHR 3TH5T HHHT 1 1 #JR fctH t tf R RET ERR TRHT I PTHR-jJTR 
HR Hot dfcb’l iH>c1"fl d'jfl H 3^T 3TFT HT TRT R I 

RH HH-HHfn %HHTH 3TR HHT HHT HRH t, 3TR HRt HMHIH t RHH HTtf 
TETr H#, tT%H 3THHT t HTHHT |f% HER HT Hft HRcfT HEiRT I HfHRT HTH HRHH 
HH> HR H^5 HER HR HTHt 1 1 RH HERT HHTH % RHTff HHTH H 3tfHHT ^T5T Ft cTT 
Ht HT #TT HtfRE I HTTH §fHHT H? R$ff *T HTflH-HRtH HH 3 ^ttH I ^THR Ho HR *f, 
■3TTH HtfHTr, TRHT Hft HTH 1 1 ^TETH) HRT H^T HHJT HHR R, H HR HRH HT HTR TRT 
% % fHHHT HRH <ET-nHTR H HRT HRHT I HR ^fHHT H7T HiRf^TH H HT^H HHTH HH 
H HT§T 1 1 -3TR ^§T RH HR RHHT, HRffT HHT TTcER Ef HHT HH?T t, HTTR #H, HTHT t, 
HETt, Ht^RRtlHRHHTHTHl? HTHt HTtR RHR RTH HT Hff HHH I HT RH HfTHH 
HRf HR?T I HT RHR HTtHT 73TTH I, HHT HTH I? HTfRT R HTtf H HER HET t, HTEET 
RH RRTHT I #T RH TpRT HHT% I HH9T HER, HEHHPt jf)T HR HEET HT RT HTHT t 
HtH HT HH H7R % H^T 3THH Rldl I 

TEE HET HT 3THW RTHT I REE ^HT' H W HTH H£5 HTHT ^ ^TR, HR HRHT 

I, HR HRH I HR HRHT 1 1 H HT RH HTM HT R|HT f f^E HTfr RHRT HH^T ^5T HRTT 

fH^HTH Hot HT H% H HTfHHT RTt!T I, RHR % RtrfT I, 3TTHHT t RlcfT 1 1 Rf, RH 
% T§c5 HRH f^H HTR, RHR RHT RHT HRHT I, %T RHR HT HRT HRHT R RhT, RhT 
HHHT RTHT RTcTT R HT HTHEEE HR HHT HRHT 1 1 (HTTHHT) 

HT THHR fHHT hIE THHR Hi HTH HT HRT RHTH HR HT HR RHH RHETT HHT 
HTHT ^HT fR, RHRT HTHT HTHT, ^HTT HTHT fo RHlt ^5T ^ J ld41 R^ HR HH HTH 
^9TRTH RT I HH HTHTH HRTR HtH, HR HHTH HRt HT fHT ^5 HTHT HH ^ftHRT HR THH 
HR, HT#H HRT? aTTHf^RTf HR HFHRT H# H#f fHHHf 1 1 cTT HT# t^R Hf-HR HH§T 
HR, HTHHTH HHt, HR RHH HTHT HR HHT ^H ^?TRTH RT HR, RHTH HH HRT ERR 
HHT I HR HH HHTH 3T1R HR RHT HT f%HR, HHffe RHH HTlR §EE H^f fHT RHTH RHT 
frHR HHT I RFHT-HTfT HTH RHR HR HT <F3 HR, RHTH ^$T fHHR HHT 3TR ^?T HRT 


48. 1 1 November. 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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Fr 33ft 3%, 31371 ft 37# 3ft, 3f#73 ft 37# 3ft I # F3 757# WT 337 ft 
377 ft 3# 3^ 7735ft ft, 3f#5 33T# I, ##37 35737 I 3# #<9*11 ft, 37733577 3 ft cjP^l 
?P3 #3 ft, 31M3 5 77 357 7#77 337 #77 I, 337 57# ##37 I, 337 ##137 ft #77# 
#7 ft$T 37# 3ft ft, # 1 1 7# Ttfftf 3ft 7# 3fT37 ft ft$7 37"ft, 331# <9Ml 

# §3 ft§7 3# ft 37733577, 3S7 f3|T 71333 # #3T 3? #3 ft 37#35 3T33T 333 
3331, 3<# ft3##ftftfft3Tf#53FT3nft3>#l7l3ft35T3 3ft, 33333# ft 333 
3ft, j 3T3T 3T357 3ft3T, ftft 337 #737 ft 35# ft I # 33 3R3T3 3ftt I 

3TT%7 ft 37# # 3% 3% 3T3 t 33> 73 55#3-ftft, 33775# 3%-3% 3#ft 7#, 
3% ft# 3T3333, 3 K 1 3ft 335 3735, #7 ^3ft 3755 I 7ft#, # 3% 3T 3 ft # 7 33ft 

# 73# # <J#31# 33T I 3# 3F 3ft# 33 I, 3#3 ft ftl7 35737, #33T 31#35 
33 3ft# ft ftl7 3ftft 3337 # 3#I35 ft# ft 3ftft 33#E 37# ## ft #7 33 
chK75 # #7 3313 33 33T 773# t #7 ft# 33T3 3# ft I ft77-3# ft 33 3# ft 
3T7TT ft, 3f733 ft #3T I 333 33T3 ft 33# #33 ft 33 ft^J 33ft ft, fftrft #7 
ftf ft3 ft 3ft ftft 1 1 33# 3f#F7 ft, 5## ft ftl7 33ft ft 1 333 35T7751# 3 3513 
357, 3)1775131 ft# 33, # ft 33775# ft # ft# #T ft# ft 33 33T 33 1 (ft# #7 
3ft #3 357 33 3# ft I 335 31^337 3# ft 3# ft, 771^3)17 337 33 3# ft# 35# ft 
^#3ftft3331I3ft7TTl, 3ftl ?7#, # #7 33T 33 #T 3573T I 3F 3#H ft, 
33775# ft, 53#3 3#ftft37#3Tft#75#375ft#T#?Te73ftl 3#f#T 3?7 
3# ft, 3ft ? 3##33 3ft 3ft# ft 5337 #T #37 ft 3773, 3#75 fft 

ftl7 #73 ft #5 T335T 3^ 77357 ft 3ft 31737 33T 3ft I 533# 3777 53 333 ##33 
ft 317 373 ftt <J# 7|7T35 73ft 3ftf#T ft 7# 31# ftt 33ft #3T3f ft 7# 1? ft I 
377 37TT 335 3p? 3# ftl7 ft ft 3335 (#7 ft #7 FT 77177 5337 ft# #73 ft 
fft 7m ft 3# 3373 33T 357, 3535 # ft, 371# ft, 3# 337 35# ft I 53 3TF ft, 
3ftfft 3## #35 #35 ft# 3ft 313#, 7m ^57 ft 337 37# ft# ## 373 3# ft, 
3ft # 3#, 773 73# ft, #33 37# ftf 317T ft, 3133 ftf 3T3 ft, #7 3f#73 3ft 
313 ft I 

3# 333 3# ftft 333ft 35F7 #33# 33 7# ft #35177 #337 # ##3357 Tftft 
3ft, 531373 ft 73# ft f#T, 37# 3|3 733 # 757 ft, 3# 3733ft , ftfft3 #57 # 

3353T337#335^ff7ft7ft3#^l3# 53flft mm 3537 35# ft #T 373 ft335 
#7 331 33T W 7777 I #353 3537 35# 357 #577 335 335 $7M 3ft 7g3 3333 ft # 
3f3 ft 7#T 31# ft, 33357 3537 ft 35737, 333777 ftt ft # 37373 f 773 3735777 3# ft 
F3 #3 ^3 3# 335 #3 #37 3T 537 f# 33# 773 3735777 I 57# 71735 53 537 # 
ft fft #33 3% ## ft 55537 3537 35# 33 751# 573 $3# 33 3 # fft 7# 3? 357 
#, 3? 357 #, FT371 # ?3lft #7 ftt 3? # 3? ft fft 773 7735# ft ftfft ^7777 3i#T 
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■JdR> f#T I FTt RTF % RR^ if$T H# rieldl 1 1 

F##R 3TR FR # RRT # t, HRIHd R# I STTH# RFT # HRIHdl #t 3#IcETT 
#R TFT I rR RRF RffTRRT ^JR #R RRT t R#R R#R, #Tt # ^TRIRT R RRRT 
RRR RFf TFT R# fflRTR RR1F RI# R? I RRT HF*)# T#, RtRNff# RR TF f RRT 
F RF TTR, f# ■Slf^ohK RRRT % FIR Hf Ft, 3TTTR Hf dddd ^ I 3TW 3TnT RFT % R# 
fR> ^f) 3Tfter F i# % # 3TTHTT R RFT^ $)#, Hf 'JlMdl f? ?1SI^ $1#, Hf AMdl ff 
f# #RTT T3T # Pi f 4 l #, ##R \3# d<F % Hies) 4 ') 3TtT $# d<F % RRR \?jM< ’^TTTTTT 
c h<dl R# 3ud 4 ll I RRlfcE RR RRI RF# RiRT Rfldl Rotf "Tot ch<dl, PET 3FR RR 
# 4 I 6 hA ^?T Hf REF Ft #, 3F# RRT RTtET Riff 3TTT ^Ttft # RFR RiR Rif, ^Ttft 
ft Hi 4 ) R# R^J eft 3TTR dRgd #R #>R# c)# ft d<ldl % I eft if 3 iihH RF 

Rle), ## Hl<fl die) ft TfR vdHcl ft, e)PEH RiF TFT t| <+dlTR> Rp5 RiHdlH RRT-RiRT 
#)T if 3TT ETT# |, Ri# ## ## t, 3TR RRTRT FR#RT R#% FR ft# ft 3T# RF , 
RR FR RF E##, ^?t ETR ET#RT, f#T RTR#t Ft# ETTR# I 

RFf R|R RTT FRlf TfRT R# t, FR RT# t f# R# R% Ft # RRi TfSTFIR 
RT7R Hf R% Ft I FR RTFft If^^tR^trcEsr^cEt’JTr #RiT ##, FR RTFR t 
f# rSRRRf RRt#^tR#kR##tWR^t^fR#l FR# RTR RFT H f# FR Rt 

# # ^Rt RiReEl RR #Rt # RtEEt f#t W FT# R7TR7 RRR # f#R I RF # #tf 
3RER #t RRT R# I, FR RtF^ F RRt RF Rvf RTt RvRT # RTR #R 7|$TFTR # # 

# I # RF OTRTRT Hf Rf RRtR 1 1 R# # Hf RNR RipT RR RRER fl FRT-RRT #t, 
Rf RRM F f# FRlt RR# STTRRRt 3RFt Rft 3TTf#E R#R, RRR ^?T Rft Rirfet 
#Hr ^TFE# #, Rft# #, RF FRffr R^ # # RRT# I ftRRt f# FR ##E RRt 
RH), R#f RIFT t # R# '3TIRRT, R?t RTt# ^T ## RR ^ I RR RRt I? RR #Rt 

I RT# TftRt Rff F, RR F # 3TTR RRt RR?t 1 1 Rf# #Rt WTt RF RTTRIT RR #R 

f , RRJt I ##R cRTRIT Rft I # RItR RRt RR R#R # RF RR I # RRTTRTR t # 
RR I, #t RitftRT HRtR^RFRRF, Rft#FRtHRt ## | RF RR 1 1 RRt RTF 
RR RR R|R c#R# RR F ^fe, RR#t 3TTR RTt^ Hr R# #Tt RR# F, ##R 
3TTR5RR) RR 1 1 # FR RRR RR R# RtRt I #R R# RRR # RTR F 3#EE HRt 
RRRT I FR OTftjcE ^RT R#R % Rt RRTJTR R R# RRR RR RTRW Rft ^f#Tt #t 
§tf#T# #t FR TfR#R I Hf RFtR #R TFt | RF RTRFRttRR # #ft FT# #R# I, 
3TTR fRR# Tt ft?T# RR I, #RRt ft RRTRTR RE# I ^tT RTF ft, RF FRTF RFTR 
R#tF RT# I RTF RTF ft, RRt, R^ §T#R# 1 1 ^ 

RR RTR Tf# t RRT RF RFt$tfRR H^t I 3T°J-§T#R ftfTtft R^R-RiR RRRt 

I I 3#Rt RRTt #t I 3TTR #t, #T RTR Rt TF R#f RR% ^T# fRRTTt Hf, ^ FR 
Hf, # 3TTR f#5F R#R 3TtT RRT FR RF RFf TT^R I FHf FR R^ 5#Rt R5t TtRFTRT F, 
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WpTT % #X FTFf RFRT 1 1 RF 9lRd4T «Et XtRT %, RTF RF MAefl Ft Rif R^-R^tR 
Ft I a^Rchl f 3RR RIFR ffR# % ffTTIR RI|R Fp? FRR ffReft % FTXT RRT I sflX 
f$Tf f ft I #X, RF WT eft F Rif f?TR F^T I XtfoR FTT RTR F5t FTTRFTt <1H5MI 

I fo am RffRR f , *tfrr % ftx <fRRT % rr xrft^f ft fr fxt ^fmn rnt rfr 
xtftt I, mm fr i 

rtr rxpttx f xirmk RRft t Rxft Rtfr % rft, Rm fFTR rf xtrftt xftx fm 
ff rtf rx rt f> rrt i xiRFft ffr <^trt ft FfftFrxr ft rf# rtx rxtT rtr ff, rr xf 

FTtff RXXT §R XTXTTX RRT I RF Rf ^RTT f RFRT-RFXft Ft X# I, FT FFFT Stf RTF 
FTRff 3 R% TFct t TRXt pL-belef RFT eft FXftf?PX ftT5f RR F I RT FR Rleft RTt XTRFT 
Ft FR, RFXt eft XTRSTRT t ftX f^T Rt FR RtRRTR RRTR mTEr F*t RR RRRRTR FTRT 

I I ffTTTR FR FTRT t -3frx XgF ffRTX FT FT ftx TXTFTt XTRTF ft#Tt ftX f^RT 
FFTRlf Tff RT% eft RF 3TTR ft RRT XTFTf t, r| eft xtx XTXFRX F?t ftX % R% Rift 
RR Xf 1 1 FXT RXF ft Riff RXRT 3TTRFTR ft f$T f RFT RRT RfFR fTR XFT t, RF 
SlffelRf RT XFt 1 1 FXTRf FTtf XT^F Rff RT RTFX % RT?t I f@?t I fST RFRRT R1RT 
1 1 XlflTR for ft F^ Xft RF t for 3?tX M f RRft I FXT^TR f FXT RTR RX RtX fRT 
% f^tRcR RTF X%R fc RRT RftRR ft, RF RRFTRT -3TTR RTFT 3TRR RFT RT 
RER RF?T FR XDR t FF RXt RTRFTt RTRRT RTRRT, RF eft RRR RTR I RT 3T1R TTRffTR 
fFT fFX# FTT XTXFRX WIT f XTFTefT I, RRR RTR I, TRFt RTXT RTFT ft X5RRT RTRT I, 
RFT #Rt Fff RtR % FTTRT I RRRT, Riff oftX ft RFT 3TTRT, RTtF f^?T % Rtf # RT 
RTRT I RRRt RTR RRRT I 3TT%X Rt IRR RTXR % RRRT RTRT I, Hle) J ]RTXT ^RR % RF 
RIRT I RXRTTX m RTR R^t ^R FtRT ^ FR XTR RTTRf R | eft fRRRT RRRTt ftRRT RRRT 
# RF TRxf TTR^ | FffxjRT R^t FftX fRRRT f^fRRT RRRR f^tRX | fRT ^?T Ef XTTRTR 
RFT FTRTl RTftR % jftX RRF R RF xM xft RTR % I FX RXF R F^f RF RTF XTR ^IRT 
| XTRRT f% FRTR F?T Ft RT RTtf ?TFX Ft RT XPR Ft RRRTt RRR ^Xt RX ^FT FtRT t 
RRRT §lf^R %, RTR Rt '4t, RRRTt RFTRRT f^RRt RtRT 1 1 

FR^ 3TRR ^!T ^t Rt ^ftfet X# ; t^TRT RtfeT RtX ^§ff RTRRTt RTXJR I X^t 
% FR fRTXTT % RT% fmxft #X ^T % rM XTRRtR R# RTR, FR 3TRR ^R RX X^t, 
RR% F?T Fit XRT RT^t RXTF^t §Tf^R RFTXRt I FR XTR ^?ft % FfRRT % PtRRT XTiR I 
RR RTR RTR 3RX F$T F FRl^ RFTRt Rt ^tx ^TT % XTR^tt RT^ t RtX 
T3R% Ff^TRTX RTR% t RtX RRT RRT, 3TTT X^RT eTXF XT RT F9T fRRT RTRT I RF 3T4TR 
Ft RTR t ^XTXf RFT% ^XT RX TFFT R# FtRT 1 1 FRTR XTTR F^TFTR F*f RRT XTRRT 
f^RRTRT feTR, c£flft RR FTt FTRR ^RT I RTX RTX RF §FTT 

I FRft: FTRFTR R, 3TFTR R RTR RFTf FTRFT RTR R FRlt XTRT-RFTXTRT RTR 3TrXRRT 
RFTR Rif RTt FXRFT mt eftXTt RTt RTFX % ^RRT foTRRFXFRR, R^tXF^ 
^ 1 RF eft FRTR F^TFTR f I -3TR ft FRlf F^tFTR R FRTR -31MR5R mt FTRR R RR 
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3TT7TTFt fe 3TTFTT fe FjF fe Fife 1 1 fe FFfe FF FF) feffe 7# tfe FF FTTfe 3TFT 
FTT7TT Ffefe fe7 WT ^FTFT FTFkT 3TTcff fe fFFFT 77FF fe, FF ffefe fe F$FF FFf 

fftf, F7T frf % f| fer ^Rtft fe ffrt ftft ft i 

3TF 3TTFfe Tj^TT, ffe feF fe?T fe FFft fe TTlFT I R7Tfe RTF7 ^5 3TTFFm fen f , 
ffet-FTfe #7 TTcft cfe FFTT t feT FFT W7T 'll? FFlfe F$T fe 7TTFF OTTFT I «RT, FFfe 

fefe fe ^5 Fif FFfe, FFfe ftf ft fe fe ff, Ffer fenf fe ftf % fe fe 

FR, Srl-fl Fife #fr fe FRT ffe fe fefe t fe FpJ <£751 FF I FTF % FTF fefe FF Fife 
fe, fe fefe fet Fpf ifer Ff, FF fefe fe fe7T FFFF fet FFlfe ^ fetFT fe, RFFTT F77Tt 
FFT Ffeftfet Ft felfe c§ 7J FTTF 7TTFfe FF felFTT fefFT, FF FFR FFfFFT FR fefaTF FTF 
feT 7% FFf Fife I FF cl^Fl fe Fffetfet % TTFFT fefeT ffeFT fefFTF fefe FtF fe, F^7F 
FRT-fer 3% fe FTfe fe, fefe FFfe FFF FTFT, R7TTT Fife, FF Ffe ^[5TFT fe FF F3 fe 
FFT F fe, FF fe, FFTFt fet F7F fe, F)fe ^FFT FF F§T fe FFT7T ? «j6<i fefe ^fdFTfef FF 
(dlRlFl) '3?feF FFT9F fe 1 FfTFFFT FFT TTFFT FFF TTRsTT, FFF TFT FFFT fefef, FTTF 
FF) FF FF FfeFT fe Ffefet Ffefe FF FFFT fe FFTF FRF, FTF fFFfefet, fefeF fefet fe 
7TIFfe ffe7 Ffe fjcfTTfefe I fefeF F^-fetft Fife fe, fe 3TTFfe FTFFT |F7lfe Fife 9lfFF 
fefeft FTffefe FFTFT fet fefe '3T1FFTF fet F^feTT fe FTTF fe^T fet 9T^F I FTlfet FlffeFT 
§TfeT, feFFT FF F7Ffet FRFT I, FF F^F I, fefe FfeF fe$T fet STfFF Ffe fefe, F^J 
Fife I fefeF fefeE Ffe fefe I ifefer -3TIFSFF) feFFT|3ft7FtfeFFFfefe 
3TFF fe?T FF FFTfe 3T1F, 3Tlfefe Fife fe, Ffe FFT FRfe FFTTFlfe fe, FFlF fe FTF 
F7FT fe fFFFR I 

3TF fe FFtF FF FT7 FT7 3TTFfe F1FFT % STRFF'T FF fet7 ^ fe t FF 7TFFFfe 7TF, 
FTr>3TFItfeFT FT, FFffe FF fefeFF FTF I fe FFTTt fefe F?t FFfe Ffe fefe FF ^ 
feT fe FFT 7TFFFfe TTF Ffe FTF-FTF fe I cfef F7lfe fefeF fe Ffe FTF TTFFTT I 
Ffeffe ^ffeFT FF F77J7 fe FFT I ffe feMFR FFF F17fe fe 7TF F)t FTF feFT 1 1 fefetF 
FTTFF fefeF TpTTF-^FT Ffe FR TTFfe FF F7F-F7F fe FTTfe f fetfet ?fe feo r^Flfe 
FffelF fefe FTFfe #7 FFT FFT, FF feEF^T FFF FTF fe, ^fe FTF 1 1 FFTF 7TT7T FF 
fe fefrT I FfeF fe Ffe fe Ft FF fe fe) FFT T^FT ffeTFF fe FTF 3TFfe FfeF fe FJJFT, 
F^F FffeF) F fe, TFFFT FFF FRFT I Ft, F^fe F7F fe RFFF fefelR FR FFFT 1 1 
F% FfeFlfe FFT fet FFF FTFT ffeFT, FTfeTFTfe fet FFF 7FFT 1FRTT, fe FF FTF fe I 
fefeF fe FFT TiJE TfeFTF fet FfeF F, FFfe FFFTTfe TTF fe FFFTTTt 7TF FF fe fefeT 
FFFt % FfeF fe FFfet 7Ffe I FF fetF fe FTFT I, RFfet 7fefe I FT^fe FTF I ?F 
F7F fe I ffeT FF FF fe fefeF FR FHRF)I F FTF §F f RFfet fe Fp FR TTFfe f 
fefFFR I TJF) fFRTTF Ffe §feFF Ffe I FRF fe, FF FfeTT FFTF FFT FR, feffeT 
ffeTFR FF fe FR 7TFRTT I FF I ffe F7F fe FF FfT Tlfef t FFF fe I 

fe 3TF 3TTF 3TTfTT fe fe fe OTFT Ff , R^F FT 7FT f 3TTF 4Md |, #7 FRT fefR 
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t to 3Ttt % fa? fa#, qr# i #? sft% far # f^t# 3ft 

RHI fa? ^ WRRTRT 3J?> F# TT# % I 49 fafTHTT # A TiT qiPT faff t, 
cqioMM fat t, faE ^ 3?fa %, HkM 3Tlfa? Ff EZJFT FfaTT faf ?FftT 

% faff fa fa?TFT faff TTff 37? # I, cbK<dHcH4l ffff # f , fat fa-HIU ffR ?# t, 
fatfa 3?ft fa 3FT? Ffff? ^T fa ff?fffa 1 1 

^fffaff fa fftff faff ffl? fat ^ffaR! ffilffW ! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters, Brothers and Children, 

1 thank you for the kind welcome that you have given me. I have come to 
Dewas after some years and am looking around to see what changes or signs of 
progress I can find. It is my constant endeavour to find out how fast the nation 
is progressing. I like to meet people, particularly children. But 1 want to see 
how fast India is progressing. There is no doubt about it that the five year plans 
are very good. But I often find that though they are very impressive on paper, 
their implementation leaves much to be desired. 

We plan to increase agricultural production. India is almost at the bottom 
of the list in the matter of food production, which is shameful. We have excellent 
land all over the country and yet our average yield per acre is less than practically 
all the other countries of the world. The others produce three or four times as 
much as we do, whether it is rice or wheat or something else. Why is it so? Is it 
because we are not capable of hard work or are our methods wrong? It is obvious 
that there is some reason which must be eliminated. We draw up beautiful 
plans which get lost in implementation. One thing that is implemented without 
fail is when it comes to a question of asking for money. I have reached the 
conclusion that progress depends not on money but on human beings. Money 
helps but it is man who produces wealth and not the other way round. If a man 
has too much money, he is very often quite useless. (Applause) 

So, we became free and one goal was reached. Immediately, we have had 
to embark upon yet another journey towards prosperity and well-being of the 
country. It is not a question of providing employment to a handful of people. In 
any case, we cannot give jobs to forty crores of human beings. Therefore we 
drew up plans, and examined why we became backward while the others 
advanced in every field. We cannot progress by counting beads but by working 
hard and understanding what the world is all about and the new forces which 
have made progress possible. Everyone in the country must advance. Today 

49. The winter session of the Lok Sabha commenced on 16 Nov ember 1959. 
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only a handful of educated people are able to go ahead. Education enables 
human beings to work better and more efficiently in any field, whether it is 
agriculture or industries or something else. 

So, we drew up all these plans. There are two aspects to the plans. One is 
industrialization, setting up of heavy, medium and small industries, cottage 
industries, etc. and two, agriculture. Of the two, agriculture is of fundamental 
importance because the more we produce from land, the faster we will progress 
industrially too. There is no other way. It cannot be done by sleight of hand but 
by hard work. You can produce wealth only by hard work and cannot take it out 
of other people’s pockets. What we produce from land and industries constitutes 
wealth. Money-lenders are rich but they do not produce new wealth. There is a 
difference. So we must produce new wealth from land, industries, etc. as others 
have done. 

The United States is a very rich country because it produces enormous 
amounts of goods. They produce so much from land that they do not know 
what to do with it. At any given time, they have enough foodgrains stored in 
their godowns to last them for four years. They continue to produce a great 
deal every year and often they have to throw away foodgrains. This is because 
they have improved agricultural production by adopting scientific methods. 
There is no secret in all this. Anyone can do it but it requires intelligence and 
hard work. 

As I mentioned just now, we draw up plans for community development 
schemes for the rural areas which have benefitted them a great deal. But one 
thing has not been done so far and that is elimination of official interference. 
The people must become self-reliant and take on the responsibilities themselves. 
I want that the officials should be removed from the scene. We want to go in 
that direction so that the people may shoulder the burden themselves instead of 
merely making demands that this thing or that should be done. We have reached 
a situation in the country when everybody expects the others to do the work for 
them. No country can progress in this manner. 

We are planning to delegate more powers to the panchayats. In other states 
it has already been done and the officials now function more or less in an 
advisory capacity only. Then we are encouraging the people to form cooperative 
societies so that power rests in the hands of the people, which is essential in a 
democracy. Some people say that the people will fight among themselves and 
perhaps that is true. But that is the only way they will learn, by experience, and 
gain self-confidence. So long as that does not happen, the country cannot 
progress. I am telling you small things which you are aware of because there 
come periods in the life of a nation when it becomes slack or moves fast. Today 
we are passing through a phase of rapid progress and once we become stable 
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the momentum will continue to carry us forward. 

There are many children present here today. We want that they should grow 
up in a prosperous India, that every single child should get an opportunity to 
progress and that the disparities among the people should be reduced. That 
does not mean that if someone is tall, we should cut off his head. We want 
everyone to grow in stature and become prosperous. So there are the real 
problems before us. I can talk to you about all kinds of things. But the real 
problem before us today is of economic progress which is possible only by 
removing poverty from the country and increasing production. After all, we 
will not get wealth from outside. What is wealth? It is not gold or silver but 
what we produce in the country. Gold and silver are tools of trade. What we 
produce from land and industries and in other ways constitute the real wealth 
of the country. Another valuable form of wealth is intelligence and skill which 
cannot be measured but are nevertheless extremely important. So, we must 
make our country, prosperous and wealthy by increasing production. For that, 
it is essential to adopt the modem techniques of production and grasp the new 
forces that are operating in the world today. I am speaking through this 
loudspeaker which is operated by electricity. Electricity provides light and is 
used for running machines and industries and aeroplanes, etc. You hear about a 
new source of energy which is also used to produce atom bombs. The world is 
changing very fast and if we continue to be immersed in our old ways and 
ideals, we will become backward. We must understand what this world today is 
all about and try to produce new forms of energy whether it is electricity or 
atomic energy. In the United States, the farmers use electricity for many things 
on their farms. Well, that day may be a little distant for India. But you must 
understand that we can transform the face of India by hard work and adopting 
the modem techniques available in the world today. 

You must have read in the newspapers that the Russians have launched a 
rocket to the Moon. It is the first time in the history of the world that such a 
thing has happened in the millions of years of its existence. In this topsy-turvy 
world of ours, if we continue to fight among ourselves, we will become 
backward. We must understand these things and take up the plans and implement 
them successfully. The farmers and factory-workers must participate in this 
great task. They will be aided and advised by the government which is also 
putting up innumerable industries. So there is a new wave of life and spirit in 
the country today. There is no doubt about that. People who come from outside 
can see for themselves how fast the country is changing. But we want that it 
should move faster. That is why I lay stress especially on hard work. It is absurd 
if you think that the Government of Madhya Pradesh or the Central Government 
will keep distributing money. Where are they to get the money from? It has to 
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come from your pockets in the form of taxes and land revenue, etc. Wealth 
does not come from some other country. So the government can spend only as 
much as it earns. That in turn depends on the amount of goods produced in the 
country. This is quite straightforward. So, we must always bear in mind the 
important fact that in towns and villages we must learn to become self-reliant 
and stand on our own feet. 

As you know, our foreign policy is also based on the principle of self- 
reliance. We do not believe in entering into military alliances with other countries 
and ask for arms aid and what not. These things make us dependent on others. 
Our entire history teaches us that if we give in to one fear, it is an invitation to 
other forms of fear. It has happened again and again in our history, when rulers 
have sought the help of a third party against their own kith and kin, in the end 
both have lost. Even now, disunity comes to the surface at the slightest cause. 
Therefore, we follow the policy of self-reliance even in our international relations 
and friendship towards everyone. Why should we be hostile to anyone ? This 
has earned the respect of the world for us. 

You must have heard of China’s attack on our border and suddenly our 
country is faced with danger. This has created great panic among some people 
in the country. Why should anyone panic so easily ? Whatever other faults there 
may be in the people belonging to the generation which was trained under 
Mahatma Gandhi, at least we do not panic. We have learned this from experience. 
But others panic and want that we should ask for arms aid and what not instead 
of thinking what they themselves should do. We seem to be becoming a nation 
of old men and women. (Applause) It is extraordinary. We have learnt many 
lessons and are prepared to be friendly and cordial to everyone but will not 
bow down before anyone. I am talking of this and that but what we need is 
unity to exist in today’s world. The real strength of a nation is its economic 
strength and the progress it is capable of making. Small and poor countries 
lack resources. So, it has become even more essential that we should progress 
very fast and adopt a dynamic economic policy, increase production from land 

and industries by every possible means. 

Now, I have been telling you repeatedly that we are laying emphasis on 
cooperative societies because it is certain that agriculture in the rural areas can 
improve only when there is a cooperative society in every village. Cooperation 
has become a tradition all over the world and nobody can oppose it honestly. 
Those who cannot oppose it openly, keep spreading rumours that the land will 
be taken away which is absolutely wrong and false. Our entire land policy is 
aimed at improving the lot of the farmer and we want that every farmer must 
own the land that he tills. That is why we put an end to the zamindari and 
jagirdari system. Cooperatives will add to the farmer s strength and capacity to 
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do more work. But his title to the land will remain intact. This is a well-known 
fact. An individual farmer does not have the wherewithal to do much. Therefore 
cooperatives are very essential. 

Now, I shall take your leave and go on to Ujjain. As you know, I shall 
return to Indore tomorrow and then go on to Delhi the day after. The Lok Sabha 
will meet in Delhi very shortly . 50 A great deal of work is done there and debates 
are held. It is also true that a great responsibility vests in the Lok Sabha. But 
ultimately my attention is focused constantly on the improvements that are 
being made in agriculture and industries, the way the plans are being 
implemented, etc., because the progress of our country depends on that. Jai 
Hind! 

Please say Jai Hind with me thrice — Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 

5. At Vikram University: Convocation Address 51 

fafar , 52 w# fa 53 fa? tor Pmiqii fa wm, 
nfa at # srnfa f fa far afar *r fan ffan (fa fa fa) nfan 
cffat ^ fat, 3^TRT n?7T fa? fat-HF fa# ^ fa? fafafalTan 

# fa fafr ft# fa# # i # m# faffan 3 fa? wm fa 3 t 

# 3TFT fa# fa cfoT JiHMI # nm ?7T ^TcT fat #7 ?7T ifa-SH TEJTH 
3t Fmr fant =llfa nfat t I 3TPT # #3fcfR t, # fat 

far fafat t far? nfa snfa ?nfa n? a?#? aafat g? fa#n an fan far arm, ajs 

# 3tftt # fan am? # ?mfat I, afarffa wt fa fa# fa# n?r am# fa fat? am 
Wfi fa fcRT ###T f3TT I, ^T# fa# fa TTffa Wit fa fan I fa fat 
a? faiai aa> suPn % fa# fat i far Ff^r fa fat # a#fa fa a# fa, # # ’3TT c r 
Med fa, fart fa, FFrmTT-n# fa am ^rfif fa, anr ^moT i|an, faffa ^niai? 
n# fa -mm a# ?rfa fantn an ##n w fa i fatm far fa fatfa # fan fa# 


50. See fn 49 in this section. 

51 . Speech at first Convocation at Vikram University, Ujjain, 1 1 November 1959. AIR tapes. 
NMML. 

52. Mata Prasad. 

53. Kailas Nath Katju. 
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tt, TT^Rdl t Tt Rt RtF Rt R^ | 3 m<< 41 <*>H ^TIF Fit, F5RT Ft, 

Ft R% 3TT RTtt 3RIFTR 1 1 Rt RF RR FtfeT Ft FTR RRTFTT RFt t fR# 

RTefr 1 1 RfFFT FR TO Ft Ft F7FFR tt& 3?tT RRFT OTTT tt RFR FF RRR, RF 
RRT '3TTcTT t ft) RRR Rot sfvffrT Rt FpMI t T3F t 3?tT Ftrt RTet % eft ‘2T^ % f^> 
ftRFt 3TTR RTF, ftsTTR Ft t, t1l$t1 Ft «M6 % ttr RRFt Rt «IM F^=F t =l§d 
F^J I cKlffcb RRt fte^el RR TTRTT FTT RfFR sKR ftRT I 3TTR RRFt 1 jft tk R 
RFTJR R Ft Ftfft) 3TTR RRT Ft RTR % FR RR RRRR Ft RTRT % I 

tftTR ftrkt # RTR ^ FRlt t$T t tt 3TR 3TTT Rtf t RTRR RF) tt RFTR RTR 
FiF etftR FpJ RR ^RTFT, fsrTFjiR ttFR FRR RFT t Rlt TTRTT FR, RR FRFt RF) 
f^TRTRr 3TTRFT RTRt TT3RT f RRR RRR Ft, FT FtF RF3TT tRR Ft, FR^fttSTR FT 
fRRR Ft, Rlt TFRT tRRT, RtRT RRRT RT TgR RRR FRRT I ttT 3TTR FTT RTFR FRTR 
RTR % RRt FFF R§R 3RTT Rtf f RT RT tfT 3RT RTR RRR FTRf t t?R, TR RT, 
Rtt RT I FT, ftrkt FTFTftRf t RFR TRFTRT RT iff RRR R, tfFTR RF Rt R<E 
Fri^TE-^RT FT ftr# 1 1 RRR R, RR FRR FTtf 3FRT RFf f 3TT RTF 3TTR RRR 
JTFt RRR, RfRR R^ RRR RT FRlt t$T R, RttFT FT, FTTfRFTR Ft, 3TFTRT 
FT, 1%Tft RRR ^f RN RTFR RFT RM 5lft, RFt FR RT I 3TR RTRT R RRR FtRT RTRT 
RT, ^5 RtfT R§R, ^f%R RR^fR^§TR 3 RTRT RTR RTRT RR RT RRf R^§R R^f RRRT 
l?t RRR RRRT RT I 

faR RRFR % Rt RTR % RR RFR |'3TT R^ Rlelftlel R^ I RTR 3TTRt, HJR 3TRtt, 
^R Rett, R^F ^ RFRT ^R RR% RR, RR TRE RT RTF R^E RFRTt RR I ftR 
RRR^fRt^TR # RR RTR TFt, #T R^R f^R RTF ?R^ ^RR % RR, RTRTffTT MRFEt, 
^H^t, FRTF RFTR, R^tTF-RiRF, RF TTR Ft% RT% I, #T TFR, RTT fRe^ER FRRR>R 
^ RRf% ^T, 3TTR RR^ I FRFRTTt R, RRETR R, RtR R, FRR RRRT I RRR 
TT&dR ^tT RfF RR> m|rRT 1 1 FTR RTR F# fR) =EFT FT-RtR-RR FRR RTR RR) 
^tRT FR RTRR RFRRTR^^^^"^ ^EftR-RvttR, 5§T5 RRRT fRT RfFT-RT, #T 
RFTFR ^ RRR RcE TJRfR RTTt, RT, RRT TTt RRTR RTR '3TR RR R^t-RRT RTR, RR 
Rt T|Rtt RTR |, #T FRTR Rt §TftR RRT RTR t RFRt RTRt 1 1 

M\ $TftR RFtt |? RR RR RF? ^ T|Rt t, Rfft §#RRT ?Et RF RFRTRt 
RRRT 1 1 Rt §TttR STffeT if I, ^ ftRefr, TRFR Ff R RR RPJRt RTR I, '3TTR RFTRTT 
RRtt 1 1 RR# RTtf RT^Rt R# t, RT RRtftRT RRRf «ftl, ^ ^ft =EIF RT^ R^f I, RT 
’tt RTR RTRR Rt I Rt FeR) Fe^ Rftt % tERTR R) Rt RFt RTR I ^TT RRR Rt 
RRt RftR I RRRt RtR RFRTRt RRR 1 1 RtT RRRTt RRR RRTR t RTR F I FRR 
FRTR Ft RFER 3TtT §TftR RFt, FftT RFtt RTRt 1 1 #T FR RRt R RFRt F ?]R 
t RRT TTt RRTR RTR TTR eft Rtt FR-tfR-RRTR RTR Rt tR ^ ^ RRR t, tET 
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## 3TT#, f#T #PR# <3TRft, f#T F^T? vidFil <Ft1K #F Ft#t dlefl % TFR FFTT# F# I 
-3T# dHMI tilP? 1 ’ fR FT5# FTT-FiF FTTT F# # dlidR FiTFiT el 41 % FF FT# Ft TFT 
t, FRT Tft tl 3TtT FT|F gqfeH I FM«M 3TTFR #TF#-#T3#, 3TTFF ## ^TT 
#T3#-#Tsr#, #tF FTT ^iddl % FTF FR M^d FT#, F#f 3TTFRT FTF FT# TFf I Ft FF 
f#dl< dk# F# did % #E FF $d#l dedl FF did FFTT TT# f , -3ftT dddi ddel# RT 
3TFT FF# #tFF FT FFFT |, 7T#t FT FFFT T# # I 3TTF FFFTFt FT FTETREFT FFT FT# 
d>kl, FFT % FTF RT# d I U 3TTF FfZT FT dlR #eT FT dlR s?dk d6ld FT dIR FT 
#i#FT#l Ft FFeTFt FT#t 1 1 FFF# #t FT RRT# t, FFffR Ft RE #EF FF# FTF# 
3TRfr %■ I 

etfeEF FTF' FF % f«E iRTFT FF# FF FT# dddel, 6dA RhIF FT# ddel# I 
dt #t FT# T^FTT F fR 3TTF RE #t<T FT tfcSRT FFF F# RT#, #f#>d 3TTFF# d#ld FT# 
f 1% Mk< FFT did f , #i# ddefl %, FTF? F3 ^TTF T?EET F#F f#?FT Ft ## R ## 
TF FF FTTF I FF FFTF FTF % I -3TlT 3TFT F#T FFTFT FT TTTM 3TTF# eft §INd 3TTFF 
?#F f#FT FFF# FFT3#, FFF# R# FF FF# FFFf, FRET RT? FTF F#t FRF, FT TT 
RT 3FFT Fit FTF I FT#t FF #t-RE ?# Hdld F# F RE FFt ■'fid FFT? # TT# #, F#t 
#, FFet Ft FTFT did dildl FFTf *f, RE ^FFtFtfjREF Fiffet I ^t f^eft dMdt FFt 
FFF^t, 3TF Fif FFt Fit Ff FTFFT, Ft # FFiFT I STTFF 3RSt Ft I FF^ 
5^TFT Rt F^ FFFT I FT ^ft RE ftffTF F?t RE #FTF ?ft, 3TR F^ FTF F^F 'RIFT 
%#RE Ft FFt I Ft FF RE FTFf^FRE Ft FFT I FF M % FF ^TT Fit 
FFF TFT % RE Rtf FiF F^t FFiFT % FtF-TcFTF-eftF FTF FTF ^Pidl FiFT FtFt, 
f# FtFt? 

FF' FF FTF % FftFFF FtFT fhlPd Fteft ^ FF FFT^ f^FTF Ft% Ftf^F 
FFFit FF5TF ^ feRr I ^F FFFF FF F#f I t^E FF FtF fFftTF Ff I FTFT^E F|F 
#Tt Fit FSFT F#R ^iF df FT F F| FFRt FF FTF Fit REfFT FTfFR % FF 
%tft ^fFFT I 3TT7 Ft FFF tt t F# Ft FF ftT5? FT# I #T f##t #?T F# Ft 
FFT FF FTF F^f FTTeft F#t # fFFTF F#, FF Fit, feftRFf FFt TFFt, Ft f#t?F 
FTFT 1 1 FTF FF# FfctFTF Fit M, 3T# FF# Fit F# TFTFt R#TFT FT Fi F§ff 

% SpTeid Rt, RE ^ttF FTF I fR FF #tT5F F#, dftT ^TtF 3T#t Ft FFT I R# 
RE, Ft #t FTF |R Fitf FiFT F FRtFT, FF FF F$ff F# RttF #1 F^TFT Ft F§F 
3RTT F# FTFT, 3TFTT eft FT, #f#F Rtf ^Htdlfl # Fff #E #$T '§5 F# i3T## I, ^ 
FTRt |, F#R ^5 "FiF# FTF F#TFT Ft F§ff RT, RTtF R f^ft RT, 3TF5T ft FT I 
#f#F Fe%-FeFt FiR Ft# FFT, FiR ^^TT? F|F FT# FT# FFFt Ft# Ft, #t#iF 
RE FTF FT# fR R#T # F#F FF# F#t ^f# F#F ^ FF# # FFF# §TRtF F?# F#t, 
FTF FTF F# §]f#F, Fitdt ?lf#F, 3t# FTF F# FTFt#R ?T#TF 3#T FT# FT# F# I ^tT 
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dtodt dt 53 T dfadT dt tot t Tjto % eft dtoT ddTIFddFfdTdFf 7 F, Fdc§d 
Jld>S dt t, dd dt t, tR fa'dp'T FdA pHlM C*it4 *ltl did dt d<45 dlt did 8t, 
Jdtt dfa to I|F FIFTH dt t I d^fa did dfd d^dT 8ff 3 ?R d<|d 3 Tdt 8ft, dF 
dTdT, A(Ah ' 3 ilPd( t dd PtHMI dtf dtf did dft dfddT, dT iic< did I % I dt fid A 
to dd, totoR % t totddf dd to diFdl, fadd fedT W dT, FMlfa d|d tit 
dt dT ftod, dfad ftoT ddT I dt t# FTdd d dtf to dddT to I ddtd Fldd 1 1 
3 TTd d%d tTcE gto tt fadd 3 TTddf ft I ^ffa t dT diFT dTdT t 9 Jd t ttd 
t dt dp$ Ft Ttolf 9Td jrf , ftPto 9Jd §f I to d#d dt did 8ft, to ddd ddT, dd 
ddi tot Bd?fr to sft, tod to dd tod to ddto eft, 3^ 1 gt did to 
tt diff ddT fa dd? dtd dt tot ddld dd dd? dfd told STto told dl d^d 
dto I, todt to dTdto to dd? ddTd fadTdt dl 8ft | FTdftfed, FT8J dt fto 
|f , to dfd ft dt ddto dT dt ddTTT tort dtoT I dt FdR tto FdTTf tolt 
dtoR tod? dT 7 T ft to dfdf I tto 3 Td MdTf fadTdt, to ffd fa dt-dt FTdlt 

tor tolddT ddT, to ^to ^ W ^ 1 tot tot 1 

toprdid f to dtfto to ff , ft gdw drai^r dd ddidr stt, to dtfto to 
gf fa to tor dt tot, tot did utor 1 diddf dt drd I to dtfto ft to 8ft, 

SdTd ft to dl I Fdfa t?T d? dTFT tot ft to t ddT ft TFT I, to tot to f ft 
ftftd fadTdt dd fadTdt dt, to ff fadTdt dt dlt, ddidT dt dTdR t dT 

toto fa to did to 1 toft toT, ft 1 totd tor 1 1 tfad dF mm to fstt 
fa Fd ft dt dt I dt t STlddt ftoldT I, to dcF ftod dd dldT t, dTF 
ftod FT tor, dt dd dTdT 1 1 #t dFT ddT t?T dd ftdFT, ftd dt dlt dto 
t dtt tor dlt to dto > ^ ^ito dF ?Tftd d Ft ddto dt, dt 

3t to t dtftd to t dTF toTd Ft, dTt ^ Ft, dTF dt^ tot Ft, Ftot fd§TTdt 
I ftott dd dtot, to dTdt to fddttt I, to dFt dtf tot to dltt t, dt fad 
Ftfa-Fto T§dT fa dditt 1 1 dt dF FdTd FftFRT '*ft Ft ftoldT I fa dfd to dt 
dt Fd M|ddT7, Fdd dt? ?Tdl to Fd to dt d7 dfd did dldT t, dp5 F dt d?t 
dt cRdd did Ft dtt 8 ft, Fd to dt to FT did t, did to, to -dlfto t todt 
did ^tl, Fdlt ddld d) ddto d, ddffa ddld ^ didT to dldT dd ddT Fldt F, 
FdP ddld d, dF dlfdtd dgd d^t, to ddT? ddt ddd dT, dt dt ddd FT FT FdTT 
dTd 33 , Id FdR d 7 d Fd ddi, dd dRd t dtd d|d dTFT dTdt ddd d, dRd dt 
didT, dRd' dd dt, dRd dt to|fd dttF tdR dTFT did d, to dlt 3^ dfadT 
t todt faTTtl dTW ftt, dTd dlt 3FR dttfddT t dlddt dtff dT dt dR d ^ 
Jddt Tfa|fd dt ftdlftdf ftd, dRd 8 ^t dldT dt, dfat TRffd dt fallP-l ^f fad , 
ddTTdf dt fdt, ttdl Fdt t 3Tlddt fat, dTdto d, toT dtd dTd, dldT, T^dldT, 
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FTTlfF FFT fn^l I eTl J l 'Jllcl FTT ^Irl 2f 61I6C ^t, Ftf^tFiTT tfl-M 4l<& 

f^ TF F, ^ FT ^ FTTT F I 

f^T FFT THF FTFT f% FFT £Hl(l Flfcl’tF % TfTT Ft7 MF)Sl % fsR'FjT trjft 

FTT, TTcF TOt Ft FT t TTTT FMFTT TTT FtTT tM TTF, eft ^TTft TTTF FtT 
FPft I FFJ FTTFTf FTTT Flot FTF FFT %, TT FT Ft fTstTFE Ft TFT I FF FTFfTFT FT 

ft ftf^ft ft# Tt #r fttFT ftf, ff Tt fttt i ft fftt ft fm ftttt f, T tttt 

FTTTT FT etRbH OPT eft Fteft Te?t Ft FTT, TFT FTT Ft T*ft, 3TF # 9TTFF ’Jrf 
T# Ft FFT-TFT I FfFFT 3TTT #3f #?# TFFTFT FTT Ft I FFTTt ^fFFT # FT 
FF) F^F Ft FdF) Fit TTF ft FT # 3TTT ft# TTTT TFT tF TftT ^PlFI FFT J l4) F*t 
Fp$ TTT F# FFT Ft TFT o FtT TTTsT ^ TTTT 3TTF Tt 3TTTF F^F T7TF)t FTsT F T#, 
■3# FTTT ft # Tf# T F I FFT Ft F$T FTT FTT? 3TTTTTtFlFTTTTFftF#FT3TFt 
FT TTFTTT t? FTT TTF % f#SI FTTT ^Tf FFTt I Tift FTTFT FFT TFT F^T? FTT ’ft 
Tift TFT I FF 3TFF FFT FRiftF FTF T # FT Tt FF M{|F ipT TlT, FT# F% # I 
TTftTT FFT §>3TT % ^ft FFT FFTF FiF% ^ TT3T ^ FTT FT FFTT %, Ft fFT FFT, FT 
’ft F# 3TFt, Ft^frF 3TTF TltT 3TFt, tf>F TFt, FT FT# TtFiT FFTF, FFlT TTTT 
TFTTITT f# FTF I Ft fttTT^fTF ^ TtF FFFT F ft, FF F^TJ Fft, ^f^TT F vHF)l TFTF 
FT FTT 3TTF, F T#TT FF TFT 3T# I F^t$ Ft F 3TTF, FF FTTT I 

cfY FTTTT FF TTFFT TTtTsRT ^ 3# ff FTP# FTFTT i| # FT TTtF FF TTF FT# t, 
#T # #f T## FT TTFFT Ft, ^FTFt TftT % I Ft ^ft FRF% ^t FT^ F OTT 3TTfTFT 
#TFF #t FF ?F 5^fFT Ft, Ft TTTF FT FFt I FFFT FFFFT 1 1 TttT TFJFT ^§ff 
^ FTFT I, Ft FF #, FF ’ft FFFt TTF FtF% F Ftf$T$T FT I 3ftT FTT^ frlF FF 
FTTft FTT F 3TR F?TF FTTT F^t t TTTFTTT =^t FFFT I FF FF) TTFF FT, t%fTR FTT 
FF I, 3FT TTfdF FtTT FT^FT I TT FFFt FF F TO TT Ftf T^FT F^f I FF 
^rTt FT FFt? #C FFFTt FF?T% FFTF I fFT FFFTt FFTTf % FFFT I 3TFTFTt <$5 ttf. 
FT.Tft., #.FT.#., far FF Tt TTF 3TF% FT FT^TT F|T TTF^TF F FFFT FTF I FF 
Tt FT FT T^TT ^ F^ft FT #T 1 1 FT TT ^FftzftF F FTFTT 3TTF% Fp$ FT f^FT I 
fFFTF FFFT fFT FT% FT% % 3TTFFT f^FTF FT ^FFF TTefT TTF ^3T, FTFfF, 
feofFFT ^T5 TgTf, f^TT% FTTT FTFFT TFT TFT I, 3TFT 3TTF FTt FFTFT I FF FFt 
FTT I fFFTF Fft fefFt TpFT, Ft Tft 1 1 Tt FF TFFT TTF FF ^F I TTFT FT, #T 
FFT^ FFT Ft 3TF FT Ric$<rl FT FTT F, TFT Tt FTFT-FTF) TTFFit ^ Ft ^f^TT 
FT FTT T F|T TTTt %§TFT TF17FTF T|^T, FT^tFT[F, F^TF-F^TF 3?tT F^ TTT FT 
TTF gFT FTF TFT F, #^F FT FT FTT T Ft FFt FFT f3F I, fFTTT TtT TTFT, 
^FTTTtFT, F%F FT T^ t Ft Tt FTF TFT FT t|T F Ft f% TF^ ^ FT FTT oftT 
FFTT FTTT I Mt TT I FT TT FFTT FtTT ^t FFT, Ft Ft TFT t, FT TTF FT^f fort I, 
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dTfd ft, ft, dft7F, dd ^dft % I 

##d cfgcT dl7 #d Fdft oRd7 dl£ f#I# <§®, «fipr «p d# dd ft 

dd dp midT # ?d dTR dT# # Wit ft, 9RW WIT ddTdT, ftfdd # Fd# 
dF dftf ft?dft, dd# dF c^i % t f#d dTF ft ft#l ft, fdldd ddT dl'd ft? eft dd5# 
ft FT #d T#7Td d7 3d dd# ft I TTcR d#d ddTdT ft fddft d7 3dd# ^fttft, 
ddT3ft d#d I eft ?d d7F % d# eft dftd ftt, 3Tdftdd # dldT# ftt dT fft^'# 

ftr i ftfdd m # tTcp m# #ft ft i am# ft# fmt ft diftd, fftind, #7 adft 

# ftdft## fddd# ft # ft, # d§d dd Wit ft wt <]#MFd I # dd # 
ehKIsll^ amfTeET ft ddft ft dd# dFT ft RE d#d ftd7 ddT ftft # # 3d# dTF 
ft eR 7TdxT ft, dddd d# FdT ft #7 dl|d 3Td5T d'^dl ft, ftf#d #7 37351 dTd ft 
d7dT ft I (ft#) dF 3TFT ftf#7 dftt, dF dd# dFd #R# ft# ft Fd# I OTFlft dFdT 

| 3ttt am # ## arm# ##dr ftf f#F#m # ddft df^T dd# dT #, # ## 
ddT dTft ft, am7 w wft ft#r ft, (ft#) dF wtjrt fft ftr d#dr i FTdff# dF 
di^eh ft# arm? ##7T7 i F7# dftf $id i # # # aidd-ardd #r ft# ft rw d># 

# i ftf#d # <^#i# dTd ft aw£ dm w 7 ft f # dF % ^#dT dFd ft# ft 
dd# ft, afT7 ddft mTFT ft# ft ddft#, dFd 7# ft Fd# 3TT# # 7TTdft, dlftd # 
ddF ft afl7 #### # dm ft I dF dT?d dT dd ft I ?d dTd # WRT ft I a# 
ddd # Fd ardft fftm Tfft wft ft #7 ddft ftd# ft fadidft ft, re # dF 
dF^ft I 

dF f# 7rrft7r ddr #d ft? dm m wi ft d#dr# ft# ft fe ttcf m # 
#d ft TTIRT, # Tdl# add# mFH dm ddft ##ddftfft, #ddi?d, ddd# 

?d d#F, ddft # fddTd # ?d7-3d7 ^ddft, dlft ?d ‘d?d’ aidJT #f dT ^d 7# 
iddft dmr ft i am3T ttcf # dF ft i 

am TRd # r#d ft add# dftfdd? tr# f#i# || m uaifftcfi tr# ttcf 
§T#d ft I dd §T#d dd 3Td5T d#d FT dddd ft, fd # Ft dddd ft I #dd ft ^5 
3Td5lf ^dft dftt ft, # ?T#d ft I f#d# RF 9T#d ft #d d#d dft, dddd d#d FffiT 
ft, #d Fftd#e^d f#T mft ft, dF # ddj# did ft I dd? add# Fid ft dl^ft, add 
ddft ddT ddd dd# ft dT ddT ddd dd dd# ft dF dTe^ dd ddJ7 # dftt ft I f#7 
7TdId ^dd 3d dTdT ft f# dF # d# dd#Fd ?lF-W# ftd7 ft fftdm # Fft fftd 7Ft 
ft, ddRT cR d>7 #, dddd d#d #ft FT? Fddd ddTd dlftd dFT ft# I Sddd m# 
add# FT# Fd# dd# d|d ftdT eRft ft ##T # fftm ft# ft add#, dTF 3dd 
aTdJT d7Tdd F7ftdld dftdT^d, dF add# d7 ft, add# df# d7 I 3Td dFT f#7 

^dd #7 dgd ftt 3TTeRdd? dF TJ 3d dTdT ft, dd? ddR #, ddT d^, dd# d7f# 
dd dT # ^ add d#, # 3dd# fd?3Td f# T^ 5T#d dd d#d #d? ddT ft #7 
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FTTF FFT I? STpfF # W F FTF# #, 3# ^ % 3TTFF?t Ftt £"F PEFT, 
FFT Fft dHI^T F>H ftt f#, FFt dHdK ftt FTT # FFlft 3iNfti #§t FT, fft 3TTF L 
ini' ft F Fft, ^k-Fd <M§d 3TFft ftl'd ft, dgd F# #F % I 

ftffttF Pet # fft# #r ff ft ftffiT ftfft ft Pe ft# fftf ftt ftt Ptft fit, 

FTT FFT FTT, Ft FIFFtT ft# I FF TTT# TFT# #FT## Fftf Tftt, #FtF FT|F 
3PW ft ftft 3TTFFIF FFT FF i*dift«b FF# FT FFF FRTf F# I #T FFT 
$#Hld ftldl % FFFtT #EfTTFT ftFFTT, # #dl TdcM eft Flftl % I ^Tfft d<4) ’I# FIT# 
ft FFT# # # FtTF M# # FTTT ft Ft# ft FF #F FTTT ft FIT f# Flftft, cPl<4l 
W Flft#, F#FT 3T# F#t I 34 Fftffft ?F# *TFT#FF I % FFTF ftt W FIT ft 
TTFtF ft, d5l M6IS FFT TT^FT ftT 3TFT TIT TTFtft ft, # Flft Fit, $ddl §lPH ft FT ftt 
FTF#, ftt FTT FTTT ft I # FF ftt FFT^ft FT FTTH ft TTTFl #TFF #F TTFI ft, FFT 

# FFT 3T# iftdK FtT# Fftt I|3TT ft I # # #F FFT ft FFI ftt FTF ftt, FHM ft 
ftt ZFtft ft# F# ft, Fftt PrT# TTFR ft, 3RF£ ftt Fftf, FFT ftt TTT#TF #T F=E, 3TF 
Tit F# FTf#, TTc^ gnft #T ft #F, FT# ftjTTTFTt FFT FTTTfTTFTTT FITFT F# ft, FFT 
ftt ##T #T #FT ftf FgF F# Ftftt ftt, TRT FFT ft ft#-## I T[FT ftt FFFTT 
T JTT TFFT, TJTT FFFTT PfFFT £FT FT #FI #T ## ft ftt? FT|F 3T#t FTFTft ft tft 
TFfTT ft, gFftt FTFT, TRftftt iftfttfttftt, Tfftt|ftFfttFtfttfttl#T FFTT 3T55T ft 
JFftt FTFTft TTftFFT, cfttft F Fttft TFE FIFT, FlfftT ft FFlft ft?T ft ftt #T TRftF ftt FTFT 
Ft TFEftt ft, FF fttf^T 3TtT ftPE ft? TsfTTT FFF Fftf F^ft ftt, FT 3TTF ftl 3TF5T ft cEtft 
^TFftf I 

ftt #T, FFt ftt FTTTfftFTW FtTTFT Ft?TTTdl ft *JTtF ft, FFt TTTFTT FtTfFT, Fft fft# 
^Rfftftf ft 3ftT 3tft F# ftt F% Tft# JTTFfftftf FtT ft F5F TFT | FFJ# Fftf , FFft, FF 
fttftf ft FFFT FtTTTTTT ftt FFT ft PE F=E ^ftt Ftt ftt# Fftf FF^lft, #T FFt ^T# # ^ 
TFT3TFT ft I FFT FFt PE FR FFT # #PFF 3TtT tftpTTTFttF # Ftlft iR ft tFIF RTF# 
ft FFT ^TFT TTTF 73TFT Ft# ft FTTT ft FTft FFTT FFT FFT I FFTpIFtF TTTF FFt FFE 
ftF Ft %5F ft, TTTFTT ftftftfeRT ftF ftt ^T# TTTFt #T TTcft ^T# Ftt ^JF Ft# ft I (ft#) 
Ft TTFFF ft ^ftt FTft FFT #ft ^ ^PtFT ft ft I FH l P^FH #F TTFFft ft FF ^ FFt 
?Fft #fft TDFFT Fftf ft, FTft FFT 3TFft FFttFftF ft FtTT Ft# ft ^5 3TF5T FtTF, 
: 3##F ft FT# FFT FT FTF ^PTFT FtT, ftpEF Dl-HFl 3TTT# FFT f#FT Ft# ft 

# Fftf ft ft #F, Ft TPT# ft Ft TTTfttftTF |, FFT#FtF TFtTFTf # FTF ffttTT ’fTT# 

54. Responding to a question in the Lok Sabha, Nehru noted that no Indian student, as yet. 
had received financial assistance from the Department of Atomic Energy for training in 
peaceful uses ot atomic energy in the USA. See. 1 9 November 1 959, Lok Sabha Debates. 
Second Series. Vol. XXXV, col. 639. 
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fffRefrftf RR FR 7F if t RFt fft fffR Rf RTFlf ft fft I ft RTR RF I f% 
Rift Rlfl Rft Riff Rtt RTR9RRRT I R% Rff Rf TTfft ffnft f$T Rt ffl7 RF ft 
lit fR ft RF ft fft tfcbfll 3TF3T3FW eft qPl<4l f I ftf^vR II I RTT RfR RTf , •ftl 
^fft RIR it f ft FRRtt fRF rft eft RFFT f I ff>7 eftf ftf 3ffl fcfTf eft, 
eftf fR ^rft f \itief Mlti T 1I'-H % f^R, 3Tff efr R tfHM eft, fift dHM, ff)R7 
Rf' I 3ft7 IF ejiictl f 3TtT RF RTR ffnft R<< ■Rf 3jTtf if fU ft ft fR fR]fT7 RIRRf, 
TfSlFTlft f ftfof ^5 RF RtTfT ITfTR RT | 4M--1IHI' RT ftt7 Ffft RFT ft Rif f Rj5, 
RF '-HIHI I Rft Rt fR R^^TRFT fid I f RF cqiftf RT, tfHM RT fR ftfff'flf fid I 
f ft fft ftRT f I Rfl tftfPdd ft 7TfTR RFft fft f I Rf fFf f RFjfRR, 3ttl 
RIF ^ Flft Ff R tfHM Rf tided, f Flft dldl Rft FIT Wt, flfeBH 'JtfeF ft# f 
ffaRt fM f RFf t RflPwRdPM I RElfl RR Rf ? Ffft fTf t ffi fffff^R 
RfT % R3T RTRT f , Rdf Id I fftf^Rf f RFR RFR t, Rf RTf iffRTI Rt R f 
RT, FRR Rt FIR It I 3Tt? e§# f RpJ tfifPRH ft 7TRFI ft RFFT f FI f$T Rt I 3TTR 
ITFR RT RcRt f RFT RR RF FFTF t^ ft RfR Rff FF FfR % RlfFF FIR 
R RTR FIR RTRF flTT ft Rf I RR5T RR R%f FTR RTRt ft FtFT RTR RT RF 
RTRft, IRF ft RTfif RR I ft Rp5 f Rj# ft Riff RPJf RRRt FTff RFF t f, 

ffPflPf H ft I 

RFt fR ITFTR f , RR ftf TfRRT 75f I ffRT fRRR RHT q?R f , fR 
RT I ff fofcH ftR f , RRI^ Rf t, ^Pd fad'd RTff ftf f , RR R ftf f , f 

RSi ftf ft t, RTff f Rtf ft, fiRR fR RRftfftRT RtffR f Rf?R R ^tTR 
ftfRt ftf t, R RR ff Rif ft R1R f RR3T ft, ft, tffff ff%f iffffRf Rif 
1 1 Rif f RR ftff eft TR f fR RTR ifPfifH RRT fRRf RTR I, fRR Rt 
ft ftr RfRT eft ft, RSfT fft f , Rif RTR Rif ft RTffl f Rif RRT ffR, 
RfT ^RTf ft, Rllf ftf HR fRTff Rt RTF f RTf fRR RTf ft Rlffl f RTf RR5T 
Rtf, ffRf ft Rtf f|f fft I ft Rlfff PdfaPRf f fR RIfft RRR fft, fff ft 
R?f eft RR Rt §]R f Riff Rft ft RTR fft Rift, flRT fft ffRR I 

ft ^Ilf RIF RT ffPfPRf f RRB-ifttli^Rf I 3Iff f ?lffR Flft RfFf I|f 
ffffftRR Rif Rf RfRR Rf R RRR Rf R f §T Rf , Rt ^5 f I #1 fRRRt fftftft 
RflF RFR t, fRRt Rf t {% fRB-ifiaPRf fft ft fftftft f ft fft, #1 Rt e§E5 
RRRt RR R#tt | gif fflRR Rf RTf f , fRRR Rt f , R Rfl RR ff ft 
TFffpRf 1 1 «3FR iftfffdd RTR f Pf^R ft R9T RRR fft f I RI5 RFI3FTR 
fRT RT5 fff Rft, ^EJ R e^t? Ottl RTR ft RTft f I Rft RTf f# fR fR Rft, ft 
qfft fe^fd ft fft qfft tfifPRf RTR Rt RfR HR ftR f, R Rf? Rtl If 
fR|T I fIR tfl R%I fffffRf R Rif ft RRtR PsPdPmd ft R fRB-fffffclf FT, 
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dlA ^T^Tcft dFt dA, dl A?T dA I Old '■llfek % <+)$ ^1^1 % dt?A dtd % I JAcMI 
'•"MKi A \jclA clE-Ed AAt % d-')^ 3EE dA FTT did A I dF did <Sltf PHu d)<d dA 
I FdA M A ddtfAt Fdft dFT -3TR dA dTd dA t TFd FT A, ftfAfrdd dA d§d 
dtAt tl 

fAfAPTld dt dlA 3TTd dH51 A I (ARlfan dt HlA AA §lldd A dAt ?t A ■SERTT 
ddA fAd ^nA A fd ddd (did fAdt dA dtT TFT t| g^Sdl^ d J l<6 dtT dt dt 
dTEET tTc E Ttp | FdftfAfcld dd, dF dA, A dt TEE Md fAAAdd dTFdT 1 1 *EE 
3TTdAt ddA dA djl^ FT TEt I dcE FT FdT % dF d did, dFT d dA I AtT ddt Acid 
Ft, ticE TTdTd dtl, T^dt dldld^l dtl, d^E 3U 4 tal$ATFT dtl dt At dj® Ft, dFT 
i^idfdH <4pld Adi t dFT <^dA did Ft dlAl A, AtAt did % I 3TTd ddt AlF Ad 
AtfApr dp? PEd*) A dtAt dA Ft, FdTT dA Ft, Tft dA Ft, ddA dtAt A % did dp5 
dtAt dA eEet dAd A M dtr AM* dT ^fdn At M dAPnq, dddA fAAMt 
dld^A, ddtd dRTdld dd RE A ^!TrfT % I At dTdAt dAdt, dldAt dA 1 1 FFlA 
fAtdld I, dF fAtdTd fAddA dAf fAAPVld dA RKslldl ddT, WI Tft 4ft dlAAAf 
cET dt FdU 3TTdAt 'At Hdilddl dA dtT ddA, dt FTTTt did A, 3lPkl ddA F 
flMdddAl 

At 3Td -'lltJt'jfl A dldld dTA I|A, Ad At f^A, 3TdA Ad A, FhA A?T A Adt 
dldtd dA fR, dF cEF dTF dA dFAAt 9^ d?f, 3tFFtTR ^ fAtR, 3TdA tv A, ^TT 
dldd ddd AtA dcd— fefdfddd TRT A dot did % I Fd stAAt gd^Hd dtT H,dlddl 
dtrA A AfAtd 3lM F^w dtT ^dtlddT dERT RcE dAtdl dT ftdFT A, ^Edd 
Atd dFt At 3ddtt dtTdT, ddffdt dt TmA A PE dFT A?T A dfdd 3TT dAt, dddT A 
t^Edl 3Tldt, §Tfdd 3TTdt, 3RRTTTH OTTdT, At FrTdt dEEd dd^t Ft dlAt I fA AM 
ddAAd dA Fd fAdtld At dA I Fd dTF ^ dtrA A I dF ^tAdld FldA A dEEd dA, 
d fAt dF fAt dF dlft dEEd AdAt §<^Hd dA fAdtldA A, gRFdldft dATF dFdt dtrA, 
Ft TEEdT I 3lM 2^dd fAdtdAt dT d fAdtdAt, AtAtd SETT fAdtd At dEft dt Fd 
AA dt AA ^Ad TFdtAdTd A I FdfdTT ^Tdd TTRI Odd dT, ddEd dA, A?T dA, dddt 
dA, Rdt dEEd AdT FT dTdt A I 

dFdt did, dFdl Ad MfA dtFT dT dlAtd dd AtT IdTddtT did T%d ^ 
fA$TT At did dtFA A dt fA^dtd dt dPjAt 3TTdAt fAtTTTd A dtFA A, dAd A dAd, 
At IAt dd A Atd A dFdl TTddt dFfAtdAdFf, AtdAMAdAtdETlFAM, 
AfAtd 3TdT dHE A§T dl ddt OjfAd FTdT dA, ?A d?T dtdt ddA Ft dETT I, d§d 
dd£d M FI did! Fl AtTdAdTFF AdlA FdTT AEdTd dA At§dd, FT '3ddAt 
dddt Ad dT Add! dT, dAfdTT Ad, MdlT dtT dtrfAdT AA, jfAd AA, ddAd AA, 
dfddT Ad, fddd Atd t TTd ddAt Ad dT TTdTT TFA A, ddT dldl dl AdTTT, fAd-TId 
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#?FF SET# | SF gam, FFTTFT |FT I FF# FR SETRT # feFFE # F# # # SRT 
Sft, f#F# FTF Fit? # ET RTRF % rr F#F rr FT## # 3ll#dH t FT# #TT 
Fp? Rig SIT f# 3tf#t FTFT Fp ## # F#, ET RRET SEF j|3F, EMd SI# 
T#, sil F#F cBi J KN TFT, RE SdM Ft FFT I f# 3#, #T RF TERT, ET SEF 
Ft FFT FFSET, # RE SIR # TTE I #T, f#T WTT ^ FFSE ^TrTRTT I #T, 
R#T SIT FTFT t #T FF t FFF 3EFF S# f , FREF t, F# s# f#TSET TEFT I 1 
3TFF 3TRF FTFTF I, 3TFF 3TRF T#R 1 1 F^FF SETFT I, FftFF t #FT 1 1 E%F 
# FT FTF % ftf##F SET TE F # SETt# RR## s#, ZRSET SRTTF ^TTftTT 

SETtf FR## SET SIT, gf#TR RIF % FFS# f###F SE# F, #T ET FTE t '3TTSET I 
#T EF FTF s# R# f#SE F# Et# # f# FF# TRSEt FTTSRT Ft, g*>dH Ft I 3PIT 
RE FTF FFSEt F# FTvJF Et# Sit # FT# St, F# ^fFRT FF# %FTFT Ft I 

F# FR t FE# F# SfFT FFFTFF # TET FT, TR SF#ld F 9RR FT STTEF t, 
gt STR F# | 55 F% Rtft SET 3F#RF SIT, FF #F #F t t SE#F FT# 3TR# #F 
t t, f#Ft sf, Ft## sitft t Ft SIFT FFT T#9T Ft FfFsigT ## # RE FTF t, 
f^tTTSET FTF #ft#F % F# c§$ f#FT# t, s§F f#FT# t, FF# TTTSI SRT §3F SIT F?t 
SIR F#, #T, FTTt F 3TISET RE gf#T # STTF#TFT f#TT 3# F#F Ft ?TTF # RTF 
FFT #, #T FTF-T5F gf^TF STTEt FF Ft FT FF I FF ^F ^F 3TTFF SEFT gF FTF F^t 
SRI |3F SR, STRF gf^F FTFT % FF^ FTSI ^FRTft Ftt Ft, gtFT SRT, #T, Ft Ft sp 
Ft F^Ft^ FF REFi I 

3TF5T FF Ft ^Tt F St FF FFF I Ff?Mt FT FF^ FR FFSET FfT 3TFT F3TT 3ftT 
FTRt FR TlF SIR, FF-FRF TtF SIR, FF FcfRF F F5^ t, gFct I FF F, fFt 
FRfFt F Fit %5T FT SE FPFtFF SEt FSE felT, FFfFF % FtMtF FF f FT I 3R 
FF SRT SR 3T3ftST FFJF |3F FTF FR Ft FFTFf #F FF^t l^dl F Ftt^ 

FF# SET F Ft FI^ F9T SEt FFT # FR, FSE Ft FFFTFF SET TRRF t ttSE f#F FR, 
SRFT | FFFt FTfT SET TRRF F RE tdT I FF RTTF # f#I F? # t, FFT ET 

?% tsE, FF SEt? 3TR# gi#F sit, FT STF SRT Fit f^gFTR t #ftF SETt? 
FR# F5ft# tl FT F, FF # I FTFFF FTF FT^F ## 1 1 FF F§F RE F^F gF FR 
FF FFF FT I #T SE^ F#F FR, # RE F^tt FR T^ZT FT F, 3TtT EgF F #T FR 
ft# t ftt FtT ST?F FF#, # #t FFT f# SEET t FT# #ft#F s# FFE 
t Fff, EIFTf# FFSET # RFT FFT gFT Ff#T FF RFT EFT FFF ## I, 
R# t, f#Ff#F FFSET FcF #FT FTFT t, #T §#fF EF FFTFT 
FTEF t sfr fcRR^TT FTFT # Fit#, SE# FTFT SET ##T FF F# TRt# I #F FFF 

55. The incident took place in 1922. 
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% dFT RR R7 7^ t, 1R FR eft, ^ffTFT Sl J ll dFT I Sdfdq ipt Rd «f$|cb< RF 
Mt % RRRT Ft TFT R #7 RR 37T^ft Rd if 3tt7 RT TR I oftT 3TiRTT ^fjdd 
WI? 7^ ?ft, 71177 7tR ftR RFfif RRT I ffRpT <Ft R7T «ft, Fd dt d$f R7 7PF7t 
t if, dtfod F7Tf?R dTF % RRT cT RR RRF7 RFt% ftfoftdd f^TT dRf% 

w ^rtt r cRtf R^mf rt, w df tpt 7 ^ Rir, r 1% tod 
ttt 7fto 1, 3TP tod R dRt R dR if, dfR? to RRd % 7fto t, dfasr, 
3TTd RTR R to Rd7 R RdR |, 37T7t ydldld< 7frgR I, dR #0% 1 1 RRd 
eft RRFd7 I 

R Rt 3TFRFT ddfdT fR to dTF 7t RRR if F7T dTF Ft fRdTR, Rt 3TdTFd 
RR if, R "3TT ddll if dp5 RTd R<1 Ef J l|tf)R % did, d^ $ TgfRfT rR R Stfiiiq 
R F7T, dTfS, Rd, dRR d7TT ddi TdF TdF % dl(3dl TFT ddR TTTd 7FdvT, It dT 
W FdR RdT TFT I Rtf ddR FTdfRTdRiRT dddd | dfdRId RT, TTddi d% dddf 
RjTd if I FTT d7F Tt dto i^WH dft d^ FTR Rt 3TT%7 if ?ddT ddfeT §3TT 
R dt TdTTR Ft ddT I FfrIFW if dR dR Fd 3TRTT, dR did 3dR, F7T dTF ft 
3OT I 

ift 3TTdRt ttr RFTdt Tfdt dRR Fd dF did 77dR I, WR Fdft dl ddl'dl 
dft I RR F R R 3fMdxl ri< 7R if rR |f ( dT 3ffq ^f)4| R - f%rff <r|ch{ cFf^jf c^t 
^ t, fli^dlRdl RPFTRt RR cfpft I, MefRt % TRTR 

f^PTR ^T RRt 1 1 XTeF rRR % f$RFFR I #T f^FFFR R^t I % %Flft I 
RIRft, %Fft ^ f<PRt, ef%F, ^7? I ^F I ^Rt rRF % ^ ’ft 
■3TR RTRrt % f^R RFR % fM JTT^HT RT RTfelf % ^T ^ot I 

^ RR ^ Rlfltt, efiRT 3) f^pr, ^fcHd,d #T RR 

Rf^t, Rt Rt R%F I TRT c^fRTT ^3frRR7 I, ^ ^T 3TR Rq qTRt f^: cflf 
eFt qpTF T fRt, RR#RfT I, TR TPlR, eFR-cf# TR Rd', Ft TPFrfT I 
frFTR) %, R #7 RdPt I #7, FRt-FRt RTT7T RF RfRT | epRR R I 7RR qRT 
7Ft I, 7R R?f TRF-f^RTTf 7PT I, ^t7 TR^-f^RRf ^t^T^tllTTt^cfPt 
7RR Rfr d# I, dF difid IS d I dfRR TRFt RRft, R 7# I, 5RRt I ^R 
^RT^t 7fT7 7t dlddld dF I f% F7dT^ I %§|R7 I 

>3R 3TR TTPf f% R7R FT Rd f% ^ RRFt T¥ R R cR f^rR FTdFt 
^S«iii ^ d|cf RT R7ft7T, TR7T W77T |q #T ^5T ?t R^f, «p 

#T 2ft% 7t FPR7 Ft R#, Ft-R7 ^jftf^RT Ft R^T, ddlAd 7ff% if ^t RTF 7R 
■3^ 77§t if Rf fF^PTFft R d# 7RRT R, Rt7 RF R ^tR if R3ft R fdMI^t 
Ft R3Tt, ^FT7 Ft R3Tt R»t dFt dF 7RR if ^5 I F57# if R d# FM, R7t dR 
F7 RjT RR if I 3R RTt TTTRFTR^ 7g% I, 3tt7 R% t #7 Tg^t, RTT^F gR 
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TFT % FFFF FvT TFT 1 1 Tgtt FFT#, F^TF I Ft FFt fFTRT Ft FFTT fti FF FFT 
Fit #Fi F# tfr FF tfHsHl % FT# Ft FTF FT 3TTFFt t$T Ft'ft FT FFF Ftf 
ttFlt FT FFF Ft Ft F$f Fttt, FTFFt FTF tr fFFTt Fft I FFF FFFT I Ft i ttF# 
FFT?T t FtF <et ^ Ftf I FT, 'STTFFt TlftF ftt #F) t, FT Ft F>T*ft Tflf^rr, Ft ftt I 
tftlF FF 3TTFF ft) tt f FT F)FT t FftF FF fFF FTF, FF FFF %, FFF f#TTF 
t, '3TTF 1 ft FFFT ^Ff FTTFtt F^F F FjF FvBT t, #T Fp? F# FRFT | eft FFFFT TtFR 
Tsftt FttF Ft, =^cS F F^tS, FT F tf#T 3TFT I Fp? F F^i? 3TTFFT §TftT ”*ft 3TF3T T^FT 
3ttT ftFTF tt FTFT T^FT #T <$F F cgtf FFF Ft FTFFT I F# FFTFt FTF, Ft 3TT% 
tF tFT Ftt I eft tt FFT-Ft FTFT tF Ft tt ^[FT) Fit Fidel FFeft % FjU, FTF# FT 
t T!?t % FjjTJ Fit =l<?ell I FftT FFt t «i<ge1l |[ % Fit fit^FTTF F tt FftF) Fteft 
Fleft t, tftiF Fttr FFF ftleTFt ^TTFT t, F§F ^IFI 1 1 T|F TT% TFFT, fFTFTT F 
FRFT ft) Ftf F?tT FTftF F) ttFit F^T ftFTF #TT FTFFt ttFlt FF FFT #, FT# tfr 
FTF el ell t, FFT 'JFTFT FteTT % I TsTT, 

tF FeTFF FT? FT ft> FTFFf TIFF Fit t, F# t ftT FFt FIFFt ftFFTF Ft I 
F^TFft Ft, ftFFTF FF FTF # FF#t I efftTF FFRT #FT t ft? fFFF Tgt t, T|F 
Tt t, ^Ft Fit I, FlftFT t FTftFT I FFTF FF FFFT I ft 3TFT FFftF I FTFlt F 
^Ft ^ %F^f? FF t^TFT TTFTF ^ I -3TtT FFFiT FFTF FTTFFft isill F^TF t F^5 F^t, 
F^F FFT FleTT % I OTFT Fit tt.TRT.Tft., RF-FF-tt- Fit Fp5 F ^5 3TTFFF FFFFT el ell 
t, F Ftt FTFFT f% FFt, tf%F Ft FTFlt Fft FTFlt Fft FFT t Ft FIFTFt itlTl t 
Fle^FT FFT TTJeft t, tt FIFT^ FIlftftFF t eTTe^FT TTFeft t, ^flT eAuF 3TFTF?t ftlft 
#T FFfFfeTFF ftFFTT Ftt FFeft 1 1 F ^TJ FteTT t feeTT 3TTTF FTFT tfFFT 
F^TT FFf I FFt tlFT t TITFF t tfFFF FFTF FT, SITFeftT t FF FFF 

FFTTT Fit tt t, FiTt FFTF t Ftt 'JFIFT FTlt eTTFFt Ft , 3ftT F^F tF ftFieTT, F^eT 
FTFT IFFjFT, fslftF^F ftF^TT I tf^F tft^F FFTF ■3TTFF FT, TTTFF F FT FF FFTF 
FT, FeTT tt Fff I #T FFTT FFt FvTTF FtF FF.RF.tt. t Ft ft^FT FTF I, 3TFt FTFT 
FFeTF FF t fti ftFTF t eTTFPft Ft, FIF Ft I eft 3TTF FTFFTT t tf) Fit ft) OFF FFF 
FF) FFFT F %FFF FFF f^FT FTFt t ttT FFT^TTF fat F[TFFF Ft FFeft FTF 
FT FTF FF? F F^J t?TF ftt FIF 1 1 FFT FFT ftFTF t Ft FF ttf Ftt FTF Ftf 
FFet t tTT 3TMF)d efttf Ft, #T ftFFff Ft FTFTF t, Ft FF FFF FFt 
FFR I 3TTT TFeft t Fft TRt etFTT f I FF FF t, eft FF ^ftFT 1 1 

FF t FTFFT f FTF Tftt FfFFT FF, #T FFF Ft ftftf^IF F ft, FFF BRifxil, 
Ftt ■3TF5T 1 1 FTFT Fit ^TFT F te*F fFftltFF F Ft tt tt FTFTF FTFT, sfrieiF Ft 
tRFTFT t, f% Ftt ^TT FT1FT t ftfFtFF FFt, FT FTFFTT FFTeTT t, FFT5F FTTtt 
Ffeft 1 1 FTFt FTF F# Fteft I #T, Tit FFF fFFT FTTFF tint Ft, F FTFFT |tt 
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WT W<T tl W, ytTTPT ^ffT I, ^TT^T T$f t%cRT TFTf ^ sffrRT 
I, ^ ^ t, 3^ ^ TvFTT 1 1 eft ft* % 3TFPTT, ^PNf&Tl ^ 

sRicner #r snr #nf ^ fo wr w 3 ^ I 

siRdtf 1 

[Translation begins: 

Vice-Chancellor, 56 Chief Minister, 57 Members of the Vikram Vidyapeeth, 

First of all, 1 thank you for including me in your family. (Applause) Nearly fifty 
years have gone by since I got a degree in yet another university. That was in 
Cambridge and instead of Sanskrit, the citation was in Latin. 

Fifty years is a long time, and India and the world has changed a great deal 
during this time. Those of you who are young and know only the changed 
world do not have an idea of what it was like before. The changes that have 
taken place since 1 got my degree are so revolutionary and there is so much 
turmoil that it seems as if the world will never be at peace again. Normally you 
read about wars and sensational news like murders and what not in newspapers 
because peace and civilized behaviour are not news. Looking back over the 
last fifty years, the greatest revolution that has taken place is due to the advance 
of science which has transformed the entire way of life. You may not realize its 
implications fully because you get accustomed to day-to-day living. But in the 
last 100-150 years, there has been a complete transformation in the way of life 
in most countries of the world. Let me give you one example of modes of travel 
and communications. You will find that for thousands of years, there had been 
no change in either. People used to travel on foot or horse-back or in carriage. 
You did hear of imaginary tales of people going in airplanes. There was no 
change in the mode of travel right from the ancient days of Gautama Buddha, 
Asoka, Kalidasa or Akbar. Little changes took place in other areas. But mode 
of transport and communication remained the same. 

Then suddenly a hundred years ago, steam was discovered as a source of 
energy and trains and steamships made their appearance. There was a revolution 
in the means of communication with wireless, telegraph, radio and radar and 
what not. Today we read of Man’s attempts to send rockets to the Moon. So we 
find that after being almost completely stagnant for more than three to four 
thousand years, there has been a sudden spurt 1 00- 1 50 years ago and now there 

56. See fn 52 in this section. 

57. See fn 53 in this section. 
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are changes taking place every day practically. In a sense, Man’s strength is 
increasing. It is because he has learnt to discover the sources of energy hidden 
in nature like steam, electricity or atomic energy. There is no secret about any 
of these things any more. Nature is gradually divesting her secrets and by 
harnessing them to his own use, Man is becoming more and more powerful. In 
the last hundred years or so, these changes have been extremely rapid and it is 
possible that in my own life-time, Man may reach the Moon. 

So, we must be fully aware of the changes that are taking place in the 
world and their implications for us. They have an impact on all our lives. Now, 
we no longer travel long distances by bullock-cart. We go by train, motor-car 
or plane. But strangely enough our thinking does not seem to change. We may 
travel by car but be completely unaware of motor mechanism. We must grasp 
the implications of the technological revolution that has taken place in the world 
in the last 100-150 years which has transformed the world beyond recognition. 
That too is an off-shoot of science and the rate at which things are changing, 
nobody knows what the world will be like thirty years later. 

When a revolution takes place, it is essential that our thinking should change 
in order to grasp its implications. I do not mean to say that everyone must 
become scientists though a large number of us must try to understand the basic 
principles of science and the changes that are taking place in the world. 
Otherwise we will become backward. Any country which does not have the 
windows of its mind open to outside influences becomes backward. If you read 
the history of India or that of other Asian countries, it is amazing how we 
became backward while Europe advanced. Just a couple of centuries ago, there 
was no great difference between the countries of Asia and Europe. In fact, in 
many ways, Asia was better off than Europe. But gradually changes began to 
take place and though several factors were responsible, the most important was 
that Europe advanced in the field of science and became more and more powerful 
militarily, financially and in other ways. The differences between Asia and 
Europe grew while we remained stagnant. We continued to repeat the old lessons 
by rote and refused to grasp the new knowledge that was available. I agree that 
our old traditions and ways have been very good. But when the mind refuses to 
think of new things, it becomes stagnant. This happened in India inspite of the 
very high calibre of intellect available in the country. No country can progress 
under such circumstances. 

Let me give you a small example. Printing was started first in Europe or it 
is also believed in China. It was a revolutionary event. Before that books used 
to be hand-written and were available only to a handful of people. I do not 
remember where I read about it but the library of a very famous European 
scholar, Erasmus, consisted of about fifty odd books. They were all hand written 
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and extremely good books. We will perhaps not measure up to his scholarship 
even after reading hundreds and thousands of books. Anyhow, printing opened 
up new avenues and gradually it spread all over Europe. But in India there was 
no attempt to emulate their example. It was amazing that the Mughal emperors 
did not even pay attention to this new development in Europe. The Portuguese 
missionaries brought printed books to the court of Akbar or Jahangir and they 
were greatly appreciated. But the thought simply did not occur to anyone that it 
should be done in India. 

I am trying to show you how minds become stagnant, even brilliant minds. 
A stagnant individual or a nation cannot progress at all. Anything that loses its 
capacity to change is not fully alive and gradually dies out. There was no doubt 
about the high mental and intellectual plane that we had reached. But when we 
reached a zenith, we lost our capacity to grow and change and so we became 
stagnant. Our society grew stagnant and rigid with the caste-system and what- 
not. There was a time two thousand years ago or even later, when people used 
to go from India and spread her culture and the arts all over East Asia. To this 
day you will find the signs of India’s ancient civilization and culture, arts and 
language in far off places, like Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, or Java, Sumatra 
and elsewhere. People, the Buddhist monks especially, used to go in their 
thousands. 

There came a time when the rigidity of the caste system became a 
stranglehold on society. Crossing the seas was taboo and had to be followed by 
penance and what not. I am talking about my childhood days. It is no longer so 
except perhaps here and there. You can imagine what a dangerous thing it was 
to have become frogs in a well, in a changing world and to sit chanting beads. 
The world changed and we were blissfully unaware of it because we had closed 
our eyes and ears to everything. This process continued for centuries. We were 
steeped in our pride and conceit. The result was that our house of cards collapsed 
at the slightest whiff of danger. Our Raja, Maharajas, clad in an impressive, 
ornate style, were totally devoid of intellectual ability and the art of warfare. 
We must learn a lesson from this. Though everyone talks about it, we have not 
learnt it. 

We have to catch up with the other developed countries. This is the age of 
science and there is no alternative except to advance in that. Merely getting a 
B.Sc. or a M.Sc. degree will not make anyone a scientist. That will only give 
you a certain bent of mind which is very useful, it is true. We must realise that 
this is the age of science. In India too, there has been some progress in the last 
ten years. Many national laboratories and institutes have been opened all over 
the country. But the number of people going into the field of science and 
technology has gone up amazingly in these ten years and is rapidly increasing. 
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Science and industrial revolution are interlinked. 

However, many of our capitalists do not understand the fundamental need 
for science. They think that everything can be hired from our own country or 
abroad. But that would be very superficial. The capitalists fail to understand 
the basis of science and technology. It is not enough to import some machinery 
and equipment from outside. (Applause) No, this is no laughing matter. 
Experience is a very valuable thing. Ask one of your professors of physics to 
run a plant and see what happens. (Applause) The plant will come to a standstill 
even though the professor may be very able. There are different ways of 
functioning. But the fundamental thing that I would like you to remember is 
that the world has changed very rapidly and continues to do so before our very 
eyes, due to science and technology. This is the age of science and we must 
keep our minds open and try to cut the old shackles. This is one aspect of the 
problem. 

The second is what is science? You can say that fundamentally it is the 
search for truth. It is not a question of merely passing exams. It is much more 
fundamental than that and the truth has to be accepted whether one likes it or 
not. In this process of the search for truth, man has discovered atomic energy 
which can be used for good as well as bad. There is nothing intrinsically good 
or bad about power. For instance, electricity is a source of energy which can be 
put to good use or it could electrocute people. Similarly, a knife can be used to 
do something good but also to cut people’s throats. That is not the fault of the 
knife. Science does not provide the answer to how these great sources of energy 
that are being discovered should be utilized. Whether it is put to good use or 
bad depends on the character and intelligence of the people. The other important 
aspect is what a society, its culture and traditions, teaches the people about 
right and wrong. Science gives you power, and trains your mind to search for 
truth and make it razor-sharp. But there has to be yet another yard-stick for 
measuring these things. For instance, the discovery of atomic energy has led to 
atom bombs being made and if these nuclear weapons were to be used, the 
whole world can be destroyed. On the other hand, if it is used for the good of 
mankind, the whole world can be transformed in no time at all. It is a great 
source of power and can obliterate mountains or change the course of the rivers 
and what not. You can do what you like with it. 

So this is the dilemma before mankind today. In Europe, the educated society 
is divided into two categories. One consists of the scientists and the other of 
people known as classical scholars, well-versed in Latin and Greek. The entire 


58. See fn 54 in this section. 
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way of thinking of the latter was moulded by the old classics in Greek and 
Latin. Like Sanskrit, they are great languages but somewhat rigid. It is obvious 
that there is nothing wrong in learning these languages. 

Anyhow, in Europe, you find the scholars divided into the classical culture 
or the Science culture. Today the distance between them has grown so much 
that they do not even speak the same language anymore and regard the other 
side as fools, so much so that in Oxford and Cambridge, their big universities, 
where they have high table and low table and what-not in the dining-rooms, the 
classical scholars sit at different tables from the scientists and mathematicians. 
(Applause) Each side regards the other to be lost in some world of its own. 
Classical scholars feel that the scientists are uncultured while the scientists feel 
that the classical scholars do not understand the new world at all. The fact is 
that both are essential. No country in the world can advance today without 
advancing in science. On the other hand, if the moorings with the past are lost, 
they will get earned away. Then the society loses its yardstick to measure its 
own behaviour and conduct. You can see this happening to some extent in 
Europe. Side by side with progress and prosperity, the society has lost some of 
its values and there is no discipline. No society can grow without discipline. 

You read about communism and similar forms of social organization. I 
will not go into that just now. But all of them are based on authoritarianism. 
What does that imply? It implies an enforced discipline from above, whether it 
is acceptable to society or not. However, every society and country has to observe 
some discipline. You cannot walk at will on the roads, ignoring the rules of 
road safety because you are bound to get killed. So some rules and regulations 
have to be observed when people live with one another. The state and the 
municipality and other agencies have their own rules and regulations. But in 
authoritarian regimes, there are too many of them and they are far too rigid. 
Some of us are of the opinion that too much discipline is harmful for society 
and the individual, though the output of work may increase. Slaves work very 

hard but they do not grow. Therefore too much discipline is harmful for an 
individual’s growth. 

The other kind of discipline is self-discipline for which you need internal 
strength. An individual or a society or nation needs strength to be disciplined. 
Democracy implies a kind of self-discipline and one cannot function without 
the other. Whether it is democracy or panchayats, a country cannot do without 
discipline. It may muddle along for a while but not for long. You will find that 
under military regimes, discipline is very severely enforced. Anyhow, no society 
or country can function without some kind of discipline, enforced or self- 
iscipline. It is obvious that it may be found in varying degrees. There is no 
oubt about it that the greater the discipline, the stronger the society or nation 
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is. This must be borne in mind particularly because there is a great lack of 
discipline in our country. I am not referring to the common indiscipline among 
crowds, etc., what I want is mental discipline, the ability of an individual to 
keep himself under control and not to get carried away by every wind that 
blows. Wherever there is mental discipline in a society or any organization, it 
automatically begins to function on a totally different plane. That is a fairly 
simple thing. Take a crowd, for instance of a 100 or a 1000 and enroll them in 
the army or police, the difference will immediately become striking. A thousand 
untrained peasants cannot face hundred disciplined trained soldiers. The strength 
of discipline is a wholly different thing. 

Now, forty years ago Gandhiji had started his movement for freedom and 
as you know, the greatest factor behind it was self-discipline. The goal was to 
challenge the might of British imperialism but the first priority in his mind was 
to bring about unity and discipline among the people. He felt that once that is 
done, throwing out the British will be child’s play. So, he laid the foundations 
of a strong sense of discipline, because without that, even if we had succeeded 
in overthrowing British rule, we would have remained weak as before. Therefore, 
his entire attention was concentrated on making the people, the society and the 
country strong in every way. The first mantra that he taught, especially to the 
poor, ordinary farmer, was to be fearless. Fearlessness makes a great difference 
to a human being. I remember forty years ago our poor peasants were groaning 
under untold misery with the zamindars and their minions, the police, lawyers, 
money-lenders, etc., sitting upon them. They were full of fear and had no redress 
for their grievances. These same peasants were transformed within a few months 
when Gandhiji started his movement. Such was the magic of his personality 
that the peasant’s bent back straightened a little, his fear began to diminish and 
though he was as poor as before, he became a human being with his head held 
high. 

Well, the other lesson that he taught was of unity. It was obvious that the 
people following various religions in India should live harmoniously. There 
are various provinces and languages. It required a great deal of hard work. So 
you see how he was trying to bring discipline into the lives of millions of people 
in India. It was a difficult task but he was not bothered about immediate benefit. 
He did what he thought was right, irrespective of what the rest of the world 
thought about it. I remember in 1921 or 22-1 do not remember exactly — when 
the movement was at its height and millions of people were in jail, the incident 
at Chauri Chaura took place. 2,9 In that little village, a group of peasants 

59. See fn 55 in this section. 
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surrounded the police station in their anger about something and burnt it. Five 
or six policemen were killed. I do not remember what the provocation was. We 
were in jail and soon afterwards we heard that Gandhiji had called off the 
movement all over the country. We felt that it was a bit strange that the whole 
country should be penalized for what a handful of ignorant, village folk did 
and the movement should be called off. How could we fight for freedom if it 
was stopped every time a foolish individual made a mistake? It was not possible 
for the thirty-five crores of people in India to become angels overnight. All of 
us felt very upset about it and some months later, when we were released from 
jail, we met Gandhiji and argued with him about it. He told us that it was not 
merely the Chauri Chaura incident which made a profound impression on him 
but the general atmosphere of indiscipline in the country which perturbed him. 
He felt that India could never become strong if there is no discipline among the 
people. Therefore, he deliberately called a halt at a time when the movement 
was at its height. It required great courage and it would have been beyond us. 
In this manner, he disciplined his class of thirty-five crores step by step, not by 
book learning but by precept. He taught the masses by practicing whatever he 
preached. 

So, I have told you how Gandhiji trained us and whatever little we learnt 
then was after fifteen or twenty years of rigorous training under him. Gradually, 
we learnt under his leadership and became trained. He moulded the country in 
this way and ultimately led us to freedom. This was the first time in history that 
such a thing had happened. 

I have told you this story because our youth especially must be reminded 
of it. It is obvious that the boys and girls who are in schools and colleges today 
are going to face new responsibilities. The doors of opportunity are opening up 
all over the country. It is true that on the one hand there is unemployment 
especially among the educated. On the other hand, we do not get enough trained 
personnel. We do not want second-rate human beings. We need technical people, 
scientists, engineers, overseers, etc. and they are not available in sufficiently, 
large numbers. More will have to be trained. 

Well, gradually the times are changing. The society is changing and 
education is spreading. The difficulties that we are facing today are of a society 
in transition. But as a matter of fact, innumerable avenues of opportunity are 
opening up. Just think back to the time when I was your age. There were very 
few avenues open to young men and women in India thirty, forty years ago. So 
we chose the lawyers profession and a handful could become engineers or 
doctors. All the higher posts in Government Service were reserved for the British. 
No Indian could hope to enter. Similarly, in the armed forces too, Indians could 
not hope to become anything beyond soldiers or subedars. There were no avenues 
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open in the field of industries. Now innumerable avenues of employment are 
opening up because the country is on the march. New industries are being set 
up. Therefore, it is not proper that you should lose heart or become pessimistic. 
Nor should you wait for a job to be presented to you on a silver platter. You will 
have to make an effort yourselves. It is not possible for everyone to get a job in 
government. In any case, the attitude itself is wrong that a man should sit waiting 
for a job to be provided for him. People should do something useful, even if it 
is digging the soil, instead of sitting idle. It will keep your mind and body 
healthy and you will be doing something useful. Even if you spin the charkha 
every day, you will be able to earn a few annas and that will add to the national 
wealth. 

I find that gradually this tendency to stand on one’s own feet is growing in 
India too. In the West, it is very evident. They do not sit waiting for someone 
else to come and help them but are wholly self-reliant. Very few people run 
after government jobs, unlike in India. 

Well, anyhow, what I mean is that the doors of opportunity are open. There 
are difficulties no doubt, but the times are such that avenues are opening up. 
The question is whether you are prepared to enter and take advantage of it. 
This is the complication. Degrees are meaningless. Your B.Sc. and M.Sc. may 
certainly do you some good. But the new avenues of employment do not have 
much to do with degrees. Merit and ability count for more and degree and merit 
do not always go hand in hand. There may be some relation but not always so. 
We have often found that individuals getting a second class have done better 
than those who secure first class. The first class students often tend to stagnate 
later. What I mean to say is that the important thing is to have liveliness of mind 
and spirit. Those who are content to sit in offices and earn their salaries and 
pensions do not achieve anything very much. We need people who are prepared 
to take risks and work for larger things. This is the way of the world. I want you 
to think about this and cultivate self-discipline. The history of India shows us 
that a lack of discipline makes us a prey to foreign domination, which cannot 
be tolerated. Well, I see that the time that I had at my disposal is over. There is 
a long programme ahead and I do not know how many more places I am 
supposed to speak at. I thank the university and all of you and invite you to 
enter into this new and dangerous world. 

Translation ends.] 
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6. At Ujjain: Public Meeting 60 

WF # Wft WTWWW TO# fWTTT I TO# f#r TOTWWft TMWK, WWTWTfaTTO 3ft I TOi 
vi^wi) H J lfl # WR ft fa <31 % TO3, TOTO 4<MI A4MI TOFWWET TO # WFI fcRTT#cj 
<|f t, finite WT fft$3fas4MW TOTO 3ftT WFW W# TOW# WWT ft # TOW# t, 
TOTWTOW'cTlft, 3W WWTlTOW#WT|#WTftTOTW#T TOW# Wf #tTO wft WEFT 
WWW I ftw SWTW TOR WTWT tlWWWTWTOWFFf####^ TOWft TOfWT # # 
3*3 #T WT# ft WfWT I WF WTW I f# WFT if TO# ftt WW if, ftft TOT# 

# WTWft, WT?W Wlftlftw TOW t, W|W WTW W TWft <fWft TOW# wft, TO#W WT 3ft #T 
-3TR wft t W#f# FWR WTO if, ftTO TO ^frTFRT WFW TOWT I, FTOTW TOW TO I #T FW 
FTOTTf WT# if #W#W WTTW §f I W^W TO# TOW# W# FT WTF ft I FWft WFT Wt Wt 
WTO #T WW WTOf if wft WT3#t |f | IJW# q#f TOT# rft £W# ^TFft ’JEW# if 
fa <31 ft wF-wF --tifa # TO FTW, fan#) ^ft 3#i WiFT TOW WWT WW#t wftf WF, eft 
WWWT WFT TOWT FtWT % I # #ft TOW# FWlft TF, #T #W # TOW# #, TOW FWRT FTO 

fir wwt, wftw # wwt, wrwFrwwTi#wFwwf#WTO#F ottw # wtwW i 

it rft TO # TOTW 3# # TOT# W#W-W#W, #T# if TOT# WFT it WF WTWTTO 

wft Emit, #r #wt if tot# to, wt matt, to #ft totw I w^w wwwr, ww# 

I, wf#WW if mF'3TT, < *TRcF # WW |TOT 1 1 W#f# TOW ^ 0 fa* I fa* ftTO I #T ft* 
I TO WW# FfttFTW #t #t, WF #T WTRT TOT WW# I ##W TOW if TORT 3TO, 
TORT Wvftro TOW F, TO WT ft, TIT# TO ftF JW# WTFT#WT if, WTO *TFT#WT # 
TOT # I ##W WTO *FT#*T WTO fa # FWRT *#TO ^JTT 3# FtWT I 3TTWWW it 
WWW, TO WWFt W TOW, ftw, TO W# TO TOT WW I, TOT TOfcr I’ TOff3T FT WWW 
if WWW TO WW 3fR WWW TO 3#W FtWT 1 1 ^TWW FtWT 1 1 #T TOR TO TO# 3W 
3ft W# WWW # TO TO WWW TO TORW W# *JW TO W3Tft I WWT FWRT 3TR TOW 
35#W I TOW3TW, WWT 3# |? WWW TOW W^F-#W#W-WT#W WTW §W WWT 
TORT 3#W F, # W TOWTO WWTW ftcfT FWRT W#W, WFWT TOTTO F ft?T wft TWWW 
TOWT, TWWW WWT, TOWTW 3RWT, WF# WTW 1 1 #ftET WT WF# WTW # TWTFW WW # 

# # # Wftf 3#WW W#W # W# WTI WWT TO TWTFW WiFi ft'’ FWf#T f# FWlft ft§T 
3ft TOfW Ft I FWTt ft$T Wft TOfi % WWT WTW I? ft§T wftft TOTW fttft # I TO 1 # #T 
TO3W #1 TOW WWt ft I W9T Wft TOfi ^ WTW t fWT ftST ^ TF% WT# TOTWT # TOfi 
Ft, Wft ft?T # I 


60. 1 1 November 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 
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?FTt f# Tf fF#T #F T# I? FI#F F#F FTF#, ^5TT, 7#, F# W 1 cff 
3#F 2lt% F ## #t FFt, FIT F$T Ft I 3TF FF FftF FTF # FT# I, FT#F F#F 

ft### Ft fftft, ##f fttft 1 1 F#fF f# tftr far# f qF ftf ^ fF fftt 

FTF # F^FTT 3TTFT, FF 3TTF FFT FF I qF FFTF FFF FFT, # FT# 7R FF # 
TF FT, # ^FT I ##F F1TF FF FFF TF FF #T FF # FFT FFF # I # F## FT 
o, ##?TT FF FFF F I #7 FFF ^ 6HK, f# FFTT 3TF FF 3Tf#EFT #M 3TFFI ^ I 
f#T ^$T # #F 3TFFF ## I # F3T f#JFT F3TT #FT F, 3TFT F# FF TTFFT I oflT 

# FF FFF, >3# FFF FF# FHM FT F?|F 7# FFF t, FTfrTFF, FFTT F$T F ^Ft 

FFf FT #q, FFT FFT# FT##, Ftf f FF 3# t, F# TTF# FF #F th 

FEFEF # qF# Ft FTF iPFcl F# F, F# qF 4f # # F^<? Ft FTT jIHH F FF 
F#F FTFF# 1 1 F#f# FF FF FFFT FT F^F FTFF t FFFF FFF t, Ft FF# FTF 
<+<41 f? fF FFFT F TTF ## =Et «KN< F>T FftTFFT Ft I FFT FF-#F F Fi|F, Ft <5tF 
FFFT FT TPF FFT ^ I #F Ft 3T#T t, Fp5 #F F% FTTF t FT #F FTF F# 
t I 3TF FF FFT qF % Ft 4lct FFT, FF FTFT 44 F|TJ FtFt FTT §TTtT FFFT ?tFT 

FtFT I, #F Ff 3TFFFF FtF I, FFFp Ft^t 1 1 FT FF q<E F Ft 
FFT Ft^, FTF ^ FF qF> ^ I ^tfFF FF FtFT <Et q<E FT 4t<+>l fFFFT Flf^q F*Ff4f FT, 
FF F|t FTF F I 3TTFFF Ft Fof fFFFT I 3TTFFF, qF FftF FftFR $ F^F F, FFFT 
FFT 3tF 4TFT fitFFT I ^TFt FfF FT I $TTFF, §TTFF FFFt FFTt-f^FI FT FTF F FT, 
FFFT FT €tF F ?t, 5TTFF FT Ft FtF F FT%, ^FR?F ^tF F Ft, FT M FTFFT 
FT I ^F^iq Ft FFRT F?F FtFT FlfFq Ft FF % FF FtFT Ft FFFT FT FtFT fFF 
FF% FTT, fFT Pld4t FFF $i(fi f ff% FfF I 

FFFT F FtFT fFFT^ F FTF FTT t? FF# FTF TFFT-#FT #F fFF, ^FF FTF 
FTF fFF, FFt fFF FF FFFF Ft, #Fft FTF FT TFF FT #, Ft# FTF FFTF FT 
FFFJ # FF #Ff FT, FTF# FTF TFTT2F FT FFFJ #, #7 3FF F FFT FTF FTF 
FTF FF F# fi#, W. FTF 1 1 3TFT F W- F# # FT# t, FF # qF FtFT FF Ft 
fFFFT I FFt FFF FT, FF FF I fFT f#T# FTF# F, FfFT F, §tf#r I FFFT 
FtFT, F# ?tf#T t TF FTFFT, #FF #FT # FFFt f#TT I FF fF?FTF I fF FFft 
^ Ff # F%-F% FTF# fT t, F% ^feFTF #F ^q t, F# ^q, F# fq, FFTgFT 
§q, Ft-Ft Ft# #F fq, FF ^ tq I FFTt F#FF F I #FF FFT FF# FTF 
FFFT F FT F# FT ^ #FT f 5 #, # FT^F F# FF #% F#t F #FT f#TF FT 
f#T# FFF^FF fFFF, F^F #F#t I #FT F# f#TF FT # F# F F# TF FTF ^ I 
# FFF FF f#FF f#FT f% FFlt FTF4 TRF FF #FT FTfFq feE FF ## Ft 
FTTFT FT #FT f^#, F# FFFt Ftf FT# #, FTf #§T #, Ft^ FTFT #, Flf FF 

# I FTF T# FFTF FF f## FF FFT I F# F f#T 1 1 FFTT FST F FfFFcR 
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t, 3tFt RtRttF ?Fef> FrR Fs-R fRt ?F R3T Ri U!?ft fl^Fft FT 3TRJFTTT FT I 
?F R^T F, FT WM FT 3 F t, 3 # t, FTTFR - FTTFT FT OTf^FR t, FTF FT fF=3 
<-R, FT% 3 FFFTF, Fl% ?TTTf FTR 3te, Rf, HKtfl, Rio, Ft Rt FFlR R$T Rf TF% t 
TfRt FR c|<i«k FT Orf^chK FtFT Flf^U I FF FfR FRf RfTFt fR - cV-siliJ | 3?tT TfRt fR 
RtFT vJ^frl FT RieHl FTRTF I FF =TRT Rt RlR^-lcl Ft I 

eft ?TT% P|i?FF 4)(') F> FTF 33 Rft FRr 3TTF FlRi'RF FT FTF FTTFT % I FTFeT 

fiRi ^ 3 ^ ^ft Ftt, Ff^tFTF F?t i Rttf ftft Rf 3 ^ % ^ftft, fffR Ffti mi^ ft 
RioR Fit FTTF^FFTeTT Fi?t 1?, % R*TF FftRt Rf, FRET % eft % I ^FT elRl Re|| FTTF 

ft TIMM Ft eft Fie) eh f, Re|| ft ^TFeTT eft FFFTF Reft t> I e-lRtH 3TF eft FFF FFT, 3TTF 
OMd t? <MI FFREFT^ft FT, RtT eft FTF TFTT eft %TT TFTT FTIT %FT TIFT eft Ml el I <Nl, 
FTF FTFvFFF Ft, FTR 3# Ft, eft FFT l?t TIFT I eft FT TTFF eft FFT I SMF RTF FT?t 
RtT TfF TMI 3# Ffft |r, FFTT R?T *t F%-F% 33 ' RtRtTF FtMehel Ft 3 F Rf TMI 

FTFTTRT FT Wf F# TFT I Fpft Ft FTIF^t RFTFt, FTFt FF# FFFT FT? RTF F# Fft 
TFT RieHI, e^J eft FM# Mlel! 3E# FT-FIM Ft eft F^t FT FTF Ft Flell %, <^If % I 
RtRfTF RfT RtF F FtTf FFTf# TFT RTF# FTfF3 | FF eft Rpt TRT FFTFFT FT TFT I 
?#t eTTF tt, FTtt FTF % Flfel'RF Rf ^t FF Fi# RtT 3TTF FF# Ff^TF f FFFft 
FFTF, RF FFTT TTFTTT % f%FT I ?Tftf^3 FFTft TTFFT Rtft, FTttfRf3 FFTTT ^?T RtTT 
% FF% TTcp-^Ft Ft FRET TFFR FTRFt FFTFT I Tft TRF RF# FT FFTFT I FTTFft FFTR 
FTFT Ftt? eftTET 3TT TfTFT I, FTf 3TTF I 3TtT K3TT FFT? FF F% FTFFF 3TTT 5TfFF 3ftT 
F?F FTtT ^JF #T Ff^FF fRET-RFTT RfFllFFTFtFTf^^FR^ft^ FTTFE TUft Fit 
?|F FFT fFFT FFT I FFR FTRFF FT fR 3TTFt F% 3fMt TTTFUF Rf I Ft F% ?#F, 
FTFFT, Tit e§3 FiFt, 3TTFt %F FF TT^t Ft FTF Ft t3TTT I eft FF ?teTT f I FFfRE TTFf 
3TTTTT Rf FF FF eR% I FTTF FF F/&T Ft FT# % FF FTFFtT Rt FfTF I, FftT FFRf 
FF FF FFFTF FTT tR F Rtt# % FTF, eft fRE 3 FTT 3TTFFT FFlt FtFT FFFTF FtT 
TTFtFT 1 1 FTTfeEt FF FFTFT FFT Rf FT, FF FFTFT FFT I FF FTFTFT I, 3TFTF F TfFt 
eTFt FF Ft FTTFT FT TFFT, #T R FF FTF 3TTF FFTt I FTFFT FT TFT, FTF TRF, 
FTFeTF, FFTFFTF, 3 FFT FTF I IFFt? ?TTFt FFT F^t t F, fRt FFFT FTTFT FFFT Ft 
FTR FF I, FFFF I FF ?ftf ft | fFt 3FT £IF FTeft FT TTF I FT RFt FT% FTFf eFT 
TIFllFFf FFEt Ft?T Ft FFFT FT TTF F#f TFT I Ft ?F FTF FT TTF?T ^FT I FF5t 
FTF % Rtt FFTTT F$F FFT I? 

33 F F$F FF F§F FTF^FFt, % fR FF R?T % fM fRFHFRt 1 1 FF Fft FtfeF 
FTF 1 1 FtFFfF F 3 F F T^ I Fp? 3 oFH1f tR, FFT§TRfF ■3ttT FTF %, ^REF F tR I 
FTTFFtTT Ft F§F 1 1 FFT FFftFT FTF^t Fft f , F 3 F FtF FttF 1 1 FF FTF FeTF 1 1 
■3TF FtF ?FFT 3TF5T Ft^? -FTF R§ft Rf FTF, FTIF Ft, OTftFT Ft R?ft Rf I FFT 
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#F, FF #F, FiftF' 7TF FT# t, F#£ 1 1 FTtf FETFT #ft sRfidl, 

dtl# FET F# Rj<3l^ #1t, #7t RE FKd *t FEEET R<sl I ##F ^ft, %F #, # # F7F 
1|FF# ##FF% F#F # I f#7 FFT F## t#FT? REF FTRT % F <3TPt FF FF, FE 

Rifr frF f#Re f# Fffr, #ffr ff am fret f£, ft# fM 

#t ^7 fr% #t, #7 ?tt F7E # f# ffft F fffR ftF i ff ftf f# ff fit fftf 

# fft i 

# FF# FF# RFT F# FTFT FT sft 7F7R FTf I FTF F# ^7# FTFT FR# 1 1 #7 

ff 7F7IF % ft^f sjtft % 1 7tfftt fr# I Ri^mr ftEf fifRt# ft i ffftf ff 

7#FTR FT# f#, FFT F#, #% F# t# FFRT F9T SJ# Ft FTF % FTF, TfSTFTF Ft I 7TF 
WET Ft 7JFFTF, FF TRW 3TTFT 1 1 

3TETF 7JFT FtHT RE FF #F FTF# 1 1# F?T E 7TFTFFTF FtFT FlfFR I FFRTFTF # 
FgF WW| 3ft7FW FT# 7FTF FFFTF# FFTF#, #REF 7TFIFFTF F# Ft dPldl# FT# 

t ff#T ff ftf# 1 1 fft ^Rett# ft# t? f #T '3tpt# f# ftf sjft, Re fRe ftt 

F7TF7 WE #FT ft# #7 REF FTF # FF # FFFT # F# FET# FFT dEdl |l 
FFT FFTTT #3T F#T #, eft F## ^7 ## I ##? t## F RE# FFF F SR # 
3TT# % 7TF FT# #t FF FT# TRE FT FIF# F# FFT #FT F# # I SR FTFT % 3TRTT 
1 1 SR cfFT? FTF FT# Wtl, #FT, FT#, 7#FT, FF FTF F# F## I # °4NK F# Ft# 
1 1 FFF SR FteTT # #t FET #FT F# F#T #TFF F, FTR FHH F7 FTR F)7Tt F, 
RE7TFT 1 1 Ft Wt 3TFT FEET F7FFTFi7FT?R|, FFTSRil Re# #7 # ff f 
RrETWT F-3TT SR F# F, FFT SR 1 1 SET? cETTTFRT fRT, FFFsfTF E FTTF # #F FF, 

# WFT SR 1 1 ■3TR SR F FF? TTTFtFTF FR, fM FTF c#, F7TT FWTF, SRF FR, ^tt 
FTW, sgT5 F^i, FT# ^FT #F) SR #, # F# #F ^FT ## I Ft SR F I 

tre SR FFTt FFT F7T FF7F ^ 'FJTFT FTFT t #7 # % FFlt FFT FTFT# F^F 
FF# FI# % I #7 # # FRE Ft 3 F- 3 # 3T# FFF t #7 FIFT FTfFR F7 FRFR 
F I FF # FFF F# FFFT RE F # I FREF F7RF R ^^FTFT #FT 3TFTT FFT #FT (#tt) I 
c#)’RE 3TTF ^F RtFR S# FFI7 F?T F FF 7TFF F7 7TTF, FFTt S&T # FTFT# 7TR 
FRF FF FT# 1 1 7TT3 FRF 7Tt# I F7TFT F# % I RE ^?T F 7TTF FRF TF# FlF FR 
TFT FF F# 1 1 FTFFT FFFF FTF, 7FTF FTF, SR FF# fFR FlfFF, T^FJFTfFR F^TF 
FF #7 FF FF FTF FF# fFR FlfFR I # t?T ^ FRF FF FIFT 1 1 F 7 Ff7FT7 F FRIT 
FF FTFT 1 1 FFT FTEFit FTFF# egg #, Ft # ^ # FR FF# F^F FF# # #F 
F#t f, # mR'c|R FF5T I IF# #F #t I FF FERE # #F F^FT #T FFTR T5E-7TR 
F# # FTF # FF FRF #7FR Fit FfsRE Ff FTRFT I FF# f^FTF FIT, FFFTT Ffi 
TFT #FT, FElt FRF#, TS^F RFTlfF FFF # FTR |SFT I # f# F7R^7T F9T F T #FI 
FF FTFT t #7 ##R FT FF FTFT t #7 #3FTF F#T FT FFT F# ## I R7TRTR 
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3TF5T FF t ?7T FTF FT FFT f^FTT FTR % 7TTF-FFFT % FR Ft, 3ft7 FF FTF Ft 
TTFTfttl 

FT FFT FFT FFf FRT? ftfi)F FFFT FF FTF?t t F% ^FTF T7 Ft % FF f^RT% F^t 
'3TTT FTf FF% Ft, ftT7T 7TFF FTF, FTlTtFFFiFTFTfiTFF iFTFTT eft FTT^t Ftit 
I, FT7 #Ff F?t fclFTT Fi FRFt I, FFFT FT 3TTTFT FFT EfF ftFT I ift FFTF 7T FF 
FfETFi ^FT FTTFT %, F)l«$l^l FFT% t, FF7T 3lf£lcfT ^FT FiTFT I FF F7F % I 3TF 
FFffo toTT FTTT TFT F5^t FFFT ft f$T *T EJF FTFT I 3TFT TTFFEt I fa TTTFTft 
<3FlF % ETF fo?T I 

3T*ft FF FF7TTf?TFT % STEFF* 1 i FFTFT % FFTF^t Rt FF F#R Ft FTtfR 
#7 EFT FTffF, 7Tft FTt FTffT I FT%7 I FlffT, Fit Tpft ft ft 7TF, ^FT T$F FF 
FTFT F % FT 5TRFTT FTFT ft? FT Fif fa 3TTTFT FEF Tf$T F? 7RF f, FEF R&T % 
7RF FT TTF FTFT ft 3TTFT f ? FFFT % 3TTFT I F? FTFf i FF <3ftT FiftFT ft FT Fff 
EFT FFT FTFT I FFFT ^ TTF % FTFT % FTo fo# FT TRF Ft, RTF FET TF9T FT I 
FFFT FT tFF ft, HMTFlfl ft, F^ft FTFf % 3TTFT 1 1 Ft fFFFT <37f^TF7 3TTT TFT F5^t 
FFFT FTT FTTFTt FtTT #7 F7TFT FTF F7FT7 Ft FtTT, FT ^FF ffftFT FT $TF t^TT 
F7F % 3TTT FTFT Tpf f I Ft ^FT fTR •3TTTFT FFfeT FT feR Rf FTTT I Ft ^JFFTF % 
FTF FT FRft I f% 3FT7 -3TTT F^FFtt FT FFTFT FTFet t 3fT7 FFF, Ft 3F%7 FTFT 
% Ftf FRT 7TFTFFT T^f, ^5 Ft|t FRT Flit I Ft FF FFTT Ft Rt F^TF ft EFT 
FSTFT I, 7TF^r TFTt F^tF 1 1 

FF FftF-TfT FF ^tF FTF t FT*ft FRtt FR7 FFf FFf Ft# I fa FTTt ^?T % 
TT7TF F7T7T Ft FRt To Fit, FT^ T^F?t, FTF EFT Fi, fFFT FT I FTTTT RF) ^FRtt 
FT 1 1 TTF 7TTi TTF FM Ft FTF 1 1 FFFT FFTF, i?T F (9l*t it% ^t Fit 
Ft FF Ft 3TT?Fi Ft FTF 1 1 F^ F F^f FFF ^7TFt 1 1 afft ^9T I, FFT7 % IFF ^T, 
Ft FFF 3TfiF TFTFT TFT F7^ f, FFT FTF I? Ftf F FTt FTF I F? FFFT F$ 
FF5TFT % I ^61 ^t6l Ft%?f ^f f ■3TTT T t ^f F§F TTlf FtF, F^l TFFti itF Ftt^RT 
Fi, FFT v3*Ffi •3TT% tIf % it ^FT FTT^ ^ FTRRt Fi|F FFT ffFT %, T^j,FT, If^FI, 
itFFT FF) FT7 ffFT, 7TtFt ^F I Ft FF 7TF FT7 7TF5i 1 1 FF7 FT7 f$T F FF RE 5RTT 
FT7f 7TF, FF FTFF t F7T FR-TTF F7F Ft 3RFT, Ft TTlf f$T FT FFT Ft, %7TTFf 
FT, itT FFF 7TTFT FFlf TTF 3TT FTi, %7 '3F7 FFFT ^ f^TT FTRTTF FFT% Ff , 
TFlf-f^RITf , 7FT7?F, F%F 7TF I FT FF FPiFK F7REt f ^3TfiF) ^FT FFFT I 

#FT FTt? FF FT TFR ^E7% F?t FTF f I ^[7 f?ff Ft FTTT % fFTFT? TFFfi 
TF-fFTTFT7 FFt FTF Ft^t I 3TTTi % FRT Flf fFRTR ffT #7 3TTT 3TTFT FTF FRT 

61 . Prakashchand Sethi. 
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3^5T aTF# F#, qftqq 1 1 ##q a?T qftqq q ^RT q# q# 7#^ % anq# 
qrq affacp fq#nT i anq anqt t anq# qf# anqq q# anaTq*? an? q# qtf #q 
ar# ## qj qft q aft? f#? # ## qq an# # anq# #q q ^qqT-lci < i*ii tm Ftm i 
?m #, #q aft? F# q FtaT 1 1 f?ftf?pT Fqq q^r wt ## % qqq fWq # q§q 
qq#? «Hi<f i? aft?, aft?, qrq Ft 7ft 1 1 qqff# Ft ff # q# qit qi?jq % qm qqqr 
%? ##q #q q##r f#7TT# t q^# ff qqM aa an?n I? # anq#r qwq % 1 
arqjr, 5% qqqq # t#? aftraqq n? ft?# #t, arq # q^f Ft ?Ft t, 
ajtq?rcsraT^q#q#q#tiqq?#qqTq#qqqqqTaft?qqTq#qt atfqqq? 
#n 1 '3ffr ^qft qrq qq I q^qqft qq qqnr, nr# q qjt-aitqfftsq namr, # q# 
aft? f? #q q qi? ## ## qrfqq 1 afr? #n# qrq ntq q Ft# qjfsq, q^w mr 
qr%q ft qfq q, qq qfq qarqq Ft 1 aft? ait q, qq#q q qaqa qf# qff#qT 
ar# # fqq an# ## q qqq #t 1 $tf? q anqq q% qjf qqq qq #tf#q q qq 1 
q#f# ## # a# arf^q? arm Ftnr, tfftqqq ar# 1 1 q#f# F#? t$T qq ##q 
Mr ## # q?q#t q? I, qqq #i#qr#q?tiqq?# 7 #ft#aft?^f? 
qqtq-q^, qqqqiq 1 ?q ## % arf#n qq qqr 1 1 F#t qqf a#m-q#t t 
pq-aqr fqq #t?F qrft f #f#q q q§q qq t, arfqqj Fq qarqr % 1 

aqsr, ## nt # qq am# q^j qqr, aqtq-srat qq, #q ft fq qqq qq 
qarq 1 qq? qt ?q^f qqqr qqqr I aftr aqt iq^i aqqqt qrflq 1 ait aqqjft 
^tsr gaq #t q# qt qqq qq qqq I q? qt ?^r ?q qtqt qmt qq fqq qqft % 1 
aitr am ?q q?f q%, q|q qit qqqgqt qr?q t qt %q, qq q, aqq f^rq ^ q?itq 
q%F an#, qq q%F aq^T? qqr anq aqrftqr q qqr^f, qq qq qqjq? ^hK fenq 
f^iqq aq^q anr q?r % qqpq qf 1 ?qf^rq qqqt anr% qq ^ qqptr 1 1 qq qqq 
^ qiq t ?q q| qt qrqqit qqq ait q§ttq qqqt qta qiqqHf % fqq 1 M 
ajiqq^ qr qq Wnf|qf qqq t qq, tq q q^iq qqq t, arFiar qqq t, Fqn 
aiFiar ’tt arq sfrt-qtt qqr% qq 1 1 aftr fqqfr aft? qq qq q?q q q§q qqq 
qrft 1 1 ?tfoq apft qq# q# 1 1 ?q qT?q t fq ?rq attarr? #? q§ttq q# qq 1 arq 
?qqq # qq^r # ??r 1 1 

arq ttch #ar qq anq anqq t ?rqq amq anq?qqqT fq>q qfar qt Ft# t 
analog', qftFT 1 ?TtqT-qi# anq n^ q qq? #, qfqq ?Tfqr qf# # qttt Iftqq q# 
t, q> qmq 1 #ft ai?rq qta t fq^q q$T qqq t, #?t tqqq qtnsiq q ^ri t, 
Fq# arFR qq, tq qq, qift qfqqr qtt q qq# I aft? fqq t?T q arfqq? 
#ft tar Ftqr t # anq q?qT 1 1 ??#q qq ?qt qtqT f# Fq #arq ??r 
q qar qqq qj?qr t ar#q q? afq qnqqr# q, # #-#q n?q at 1 qq> ##ft ^ft 
qqm, %r # qF# # FtqT sq q#aT qfq ^ 1 *nsr # q# # Ftm «n ##q qm 
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Ritf rtt rer rr #t ft?tt sit titr ft, # RRftRy set titr? ft, cfr rt# r# sir, Fft 

RI6< % HRMI HScll SR fttT R!6< % ft 4 l# ft RF RTR ftft R% I TTTTT FRTTT ft?TT RIFT 
tel RTR I eft FRft f#RR fRTTT fft ft# ft chl«3l^ Rft, R% RF I RTT fft# 
fttR-RTT RTTT ft RTT RF RTTTRTft RR # t, RTR TTRft, RTT-RTT el I <3 % RTT, Rift# 
elRR ft I RR FRIT ft# ft FT RTTTRTRf ft $e1dl TRRT eTRT % fft FTT# TTfR % fftT 
RFeT RTefT f, Rtf RTR ftt RT# RRft TFT ejft tf ftt ft) TTT I Rft FTT% R# R# eTTR 
eft i|RT R# RrITR) RRt ft RR # | ft, ftfftR RR ftt #T RTRT F#R 3JTT iftdl 
% ftft RR RRet RTR % FRTt RTR FtRT, ft#T ftfRftnTT I ft RRj ftftefl ft# ft Rft 
fft{ FRlt -3fft RTR RT# I RTR ft ftt RTR RlftRT, §IF<I ft ftt, f#lft RTR RT# I ft 
RR) RfT RTR ft | 

<jd(l ft# # RTRSRRTTT ft ft# ft RelTRf RTTTSlft ReTTR % fftR 3lffte1 I RR 
FT# RRT RT% ft? -STIR Tsleft RTft ft, ffttf §lfftd % RTft ft, R#t R#RTT ft, RT fteT 
% Ftft ft, ft# fReTTRT, FR# eTTRTeT ft, T# % | ft#R RT#t ft RT^RcT ft RR 
RffteTRT ’ft Plebeil ft I RRT #fteT? # fftTT RffteT ft Re# ft? RTF# ftt R# Rftflel 
FT#t, RTR Rft 3ifftd ft 1 RtFT ifto RfReT ft RRRt ft, FT# F#R ft FEFT fteT FTRT 
RTRT ft R# ft FR# RRTRT ft I 3ftr R^T Rlt RRRRTft fRTT $TfRR ft RRft ft? toft 
Rft §lf^d ft I RRTTR) ft FR RfftRT ^RT RRift ft, 3tfT RR RfftRT FRft ^RTRT eft 
^Rft qf|R ft FR RR RTR ft RRft ft I -3TR ftlR# Rft ^ftRrT RTFT ft RTFft, RT RfeT 
Rft, RT FTR Rft? Rftf RT^ eft Rftf ft, Rt ftt §TffttT OTTft ft, RTR# ft Rftft RERT ftt 
RRRft ftftR RRkTT ft fft? RTTRRT R# T^W ft RFeT ftf eft fttftft, 4ft # ReTeft ft, #ft 
fftR# 3TFft | FRft RTF gtel RTR RFT ft I #%R 100 RTR RFft, 200 RTR Rift, 
Rft? RRRR RiFRT FRR RR RT RTTT RT RT FRTft RFFR RR eft #R RRFTR RFT RTT^ft I 
RT^ eft Rtf Rft, RT eft TRTeft 3TRR fttTEET Fft RRFTRT ft % FRlft ^fftRT ft, RRTT 
ft, Rf^T ft, RRT RRT SlfftRRT ft? RTR fRR# eft eft RTTR Rft FRTR RTR ft #R ftrgft 
ft RTTRRTR RT RF #T ft RRReft ftt, RTFRJeft ftt, R#T-R7RT ftlTRTT #ft RT RTT fteft 
sft i eft Rftf Rf ftftr Rft sft i ftfftrr rtr ft# rtf ft#, #r ft rtfrt | rtir ftrt 
fftRTT Rft I RFft fftRftt ft ft# FTeT ft #T RRFTR ft fftj RTR ft# ftReTT | fe #R 
RRT ft? 1 JRTT RTTft ft RTT# I far #T #R RTlft, Tpftft RtRT RF RRT ft# %, RR# 
RFRTRfftRT 3fft RFRTRRT OTRR RTf^ ft ft OTTR TRRT #T RTf ft eTTRT, RRlft T?! 
RTft ^ RRRT 3TRRT RlRT RRTRT I 3TRRTT fRR# FRTTT #T 3TTR# RtRIT 1 1 FRTR 
RTR RTTeft 1 1 FR RTR RRlft eft # FR RTR RiF ftt Rft# I fRTTRT R# Ft RRT R? 
RRft FTRT, ’JRT RTRT, ftft FT R> RTft I #T RTT# 3TRR RT^ft RTRT TTlft RTR 
ftRTl #Tf#lftt ft RTR TTR RTR ft TTRTft f I 

RRRTT FRTTT RftR #T I ft I R ftt RRRTT RTR f#Teft # ft^lftt ftgft |, RTRT 
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^3ct t, # fFFtft Ft FF^ #F TFT |[ I Ftt FTF FtTFsTT^ 3r feF# iftsTF Ft I ^f%F 
fsR^fr tf eft FTt FtTF, F^ftFtT ^ ^TTOft FFT 7FTFT FFtfet f f«R?ft ft, #eT ^T f«FF# 
ft FtTF Fttft I, F5F% f%^fT ft Ftft t 3ft? FFT FFT FtTF FtFt f , FT FtT FTF Wfl 
efr frFeft F^R Fft #FT Ft FFT, FFt H^IVlRki FffeT F?t I ?F FTF $ % FF 

after Fft ff^t i cr ff, FFTft STfFF F^eft t, 3ttr stft ftf ft ffa, srtffFtr, FRife 

# 3FF?t ?lf^T F^t 1 1 3R, FF Fttf 3jftF Fft FFtW F$ FttFT FTFft I 3fFR Ft 
3F^ Ftft Fit I FFFtt FF tfasRT FTFft I 3FFt 3TFT I 3TF FFI^ FFT ift FFFt FtftF 
TfTT % ^ FTFT Fft tfaF T^ t $ftt faFFT Ffac F ##t FFFT & FFft FFIT FFT, 
*ft<sl erft 4 l, F>lH ch^ c||<jt, favT 'Jll^'l I 

^imcf fft, rft \3vAJi(ti41 if fcRFfcRMF, f^sFF f^FfcRttR Ftr 3 tttot ^3tt 
4t FFT FFTFF FT, TP^TR Sir FFFtT 3TR I* 2 3Pft efT FFFtT t, effotF 3TFT 
HRRTt FF FTFft t % 3TT# FR ST^T # 3ftt Fft 3T FFT T^FT FFFTT, FFT FFT 
F>t 4lF)| f^TF FFtt FTT I aFF eft TFIF if, FF FR Ftt FTTFF Fl?t FF FFTtt, RTeT 
F^ft 1 1 FTFFtFFf FTFFT ^RT-aRtTT FTF FTF FFT Ft, ftfFTF TT*ft Ftt TfF FRT 
^ 3ftt T5F-FTF FTF TfeT it MFFtI FFTf Ft I 3FF) FTF Ft \itlA Fe^< Ft 3-1 cb) 4l«bl 
fFRR cflf^TT | #T ^F ^Tff 3TF3RR | f^RR W FR I Ft FF TT^ #T Rt 
J lO«l ^ R as TT^ ( FF FTF F^t €t=F I ORR ^f TTFFTt HdHI F1%F ^f '3T1T '3ftT 
FTT% FTF DltlF) FTTT % FFFit -srPt FRT Flf^TT, ^ F^t ■SEFFT FtFT FlfF^t I 
^T, FF FF eft FTTFT t 3ftT FF FTF F FF FfF FF FTF FFTF FF F5T F ^FT FteTT 
FTFT % I 

3ftT^T#^FF^FTFtFTleft FFFTt ^F ^FFT FT^F | f$ FFt FFR FF 
FFFF, ^FTF^t FtFT FT%F t%Ft^T^Ft^FTFtFF, Ft^t? JFFT F?f FfFlf it FFt 
FIFot ^ F^f I FF FTF 3t=F F^f I, RjfaF 1 1 -3TTFFR ^ ^F ^ fFR SIFT F# 1 1 
FF FTFT % Ft RIFT FTF FtFT ■3TTF I ff, OT# ?Tftt ^f ^ Ft, FFt STfFFt RIFT 
FFFT I RIFT FtTF FttFT I, Ft RTFT FtFT FFtFT, FFtf^t FtR RIFT FttFT I, 3T^IFt 
FttFT 1 1 FFt RTFFt FTt RTFT I, Ft FFtFT I Ft RIFT FtFT F^ I Ft eft "StFi % I 
F^FF 3TfFeftt % FF % #nt Ftt FtTFT FTF FtFT FT^F, FT^ tFtft, FTF WFFFt 
3ftt ^FT FFF FT^ FF FtF FTF FgF F tt, ^FT FF FTF^ 1 1 FtTF FtFT FFFT I 
?F FtF % FF FFF FT?f FTFT % FNFtT 5FtF 3TT^ fFt FFT, FT Ftt FTF*ft I, 
FF^teft FF^ FF FtF eft I FFTF FtF fFFT Ft ^5 FFT, FtFT FT, FTFFtt Rt ^FT 
fFF FFT I F*t eft ^4t %, ^ % FF ^FT «FtFT 1 1 F^T eft FIFtRT ^ ^FT FttFT 1 1 


62. Nehru addressed the first convocation of Vikram University the same day. See item 5. 
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Ft ft ft fffr I, ft* ?f tttf fT wf fffT I fft ftft i 

Fft) 6?ft ft I 

ff fF ftfT-ftfT ftftt ft ffT fftft t, f^f fft ft ffft 1 1 fttf fftt ft 3fftt 
TffttftT % ftRff ffft ftt 3TTf 3ff5fT ftf 1 1 ftfftf ftftftl ft ft fTfftt ffTfT | 
fft ftft TFT 3 ffft ffft 3Tf5T fftff fF fFffft fftff 1 1 

gsrf faff TFT t fftf, ^STT ft ffftt, ftftff I, WI^ ftf I ft ff ftft 

3TTfTf ’3TTT '*u<;i, ffffTR ft fFfft fftft l(6tMl) 

(FffT) ft ffT f>F TFT fT ft 3TN% fFffft ftf, fTftt ftf ftft fTF ftt fit fit 
ftf ft, fit cfcK<aft ft, fit f)tt fftffvT fft fttT vTfft ft fTf ft, fffft tftffTT ffft, 
ftf> % I ftfffT ffftff fft, ftfff fft, fffT fffft Ff) ft ftfT ff) Ff) Fft$TT fTF TTsft 
ft?T ft FffT t, fft ftT ft I ft ^ftlftu; fTfftf ftt T^ftf fTf F*T, fttf fTf T^r, 
fF ft Ffftt ft$T ft fFTTTfT t fttf, ffft 3FTfT f$f ffTfT ftt, ff % ftSTfT ff 
f«RT ft fFffft FT ft I fF ftftf % fftfTT ft ffTIT TTT fBTmfttf cblHf^f 
ft, fR ftf fSTtf fTT ft fTf 1 1 WTlftt ft FT TTT Fft ffTfT ffft ft TTT 

fft, Frrt tttf ft i ft fTf fftrgf Trrt ft i ff ft T jftcfft % ft ftr, ff ft tt 

fttfttTTt? Tfffft) TifTf TT fftfT ftft % ftt ft flftt I TiHJTTTTftft ft ftt tt flftt I 
ft ft ttftt % ff fffT ci'MK ft, fffT fit TTTTTft ttfi ft flft I ffffif ft Ffft 
TTR ff f^T I TTT Tift ft FTTT ffff |, ft ftfT I, TFTTf % Tfft ff ftt, 
f $f>it ff % ftt ffr-^ftt ft Rki cfc ff% \IfT ftff ^5% Ft fT^” ff, 
fF ff 1 1 FfT^: «fTfR ff fF ff I ft 3Tf5T ff f# 1 1 ff ffftf ff FFTT 
flfFf, fFffft ff #f f#f , ff €tf> Ft I 

ft f ft fT§TT fffT |ff cRF f f|fT ft '‘ft fTW fff ft, ftf fTf Ft 
fTfff fTF ffftf fT Ft, fit fffsnft ft, fit fTftftf Ft, ft ftt ^E? 3TTf fft I 100 
fTIfftt, 150 flfftt, 200 3TTfftt ftfff>< fft, fftfft fTf f^ft ft ?lfftf ftcft t ftfT 
ffft fTf 3Tfftf FtfT t, f3 fTrf 1 1 fTf ft 3TTff ft ftft ffft fcf 3fft fTf FtfT 
t % ft fttf % fTlfftt Ftft t, fTf fflft t, ft fftff flft 1 1 ftft 3TTf fftfTTT I fTTf 
ftfT fft fTTf 3TffT frfT ftfft f ftfftt ft, f^ftt ^TTflft ft, ft ^TTflft fffft ftft 

fft, ft fftftt ftft ftt, ftfj sTifftt, ftft cfTfftt, fftr anfer ft fftffr t ft fffftt ff 
f^ft ft TfTft I ft ffft f|f fft ftftr fttf ft fT fft f , C$5 fTf ^rft fft ftft ff 
fftttff ftft ffTTf fft tf 1 1 ftfftf fF ff ff5T ftt 1 1 ffT fTfff ffffft ftf 
Ft ft fTfftt ffffft ftf fttft fftTT tfT t ft TfTfT t ffftt I ft ffft fNfft fTf 
ftfT t fTf, ftft ft ^ftffT t fTfft fffft ftt fTf FtfT t ft ftt FTfT t, ftf ft 
ftf fftBf fft 1 1 fft ftT ft ftft fft ffft fftfftt ffT ft, fftftflft W ft, ft 
fftfTT, fPtftfR ft ft fTfft Ft, ftftf 5TfT ^ft ft I ffftf fft ft ftf ft ftf 
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i it RpJ RiTi R|t ?t elfin RPT RFli i I eft ITTTt $lPl Flit % i?T i I 
RTTRlt 6<iMI RFT I ITT cK6 % 'jft if 4 1 R>ti ai|c|i?Rcb cbH Rlt ^61 TTRT RR R| 
OTI RRT FR iRT RlflR aftT aTTRSRRj chin «3^ ^llff?^ I ITT^ HH Riff % PE fiiTff 
ail<*4) R^T T|R ifRT it i)& I aftT RR^fr feuj cblH Pl'hel RF *JJtlO ®tin I, Pl^beHl 
RTflR H=P % f^ITT I Rt RF tl6^)l(l FR <^4) % I 

aft? irttfeTR TOM FRi fi?RR f^T PE FT RTR i TTFRlft TTR Ft, FT RTR i 
RRTRR Ft, aftT RRT F'l RF It RTR eft 3TR iTR TTTR W ^T RR RRTT RITTTT I, RR 

fcbtiM cpt ari^ rpt fneM 'jit iir r>tri I aftr «jmk it rtr it Rgd Rit Rii, Itit 

RTiltRTifitl aTRRTTT it it fii t Rfirm i RFT ^ fii i TTFRRi RR It Ri 
I aftT aTRRT i$T i c§S RTet ^ RPT r|, R>fe>Hl4 RFT ^RFf TTFRRft RR i, RFT 

ftitRTR trrt anit % Rft| FRft rft, itR> fr% RR Irtr i P-bnn =Et it tier gap 
affT TRflRTT Rft it TTTR Ft I ITT RTF Tt FR TTTt RTTR it RRFTT RTFR | aftT ITFt 
aTPR^t RFTRRT RTFi 1 1 TffiTR RRRT if& RTR TpsIR RF am R>TR RR Rif RRli I 
3R RRT % ITREt TM R|f I aPTT TRIP ft apR R^R RRi> aTFFt RFRRft TTR RRTRT 
R% RT%, TTt RRi it Rli It TR# t RT it am RP# Rif it ltR> R^RT Rif I ^TTTT 
RF PE cEt| RTTTTRT aTRptt 3TTR> aTTREt iR^E RRT iRT aTTR> ami fteR), it fft 
RTR 1 1 ITTfeR anwt TftTRRT RTfFP I aiMcbd FR RtRt «Et ftyi Tl t 
TTFRlft TR RRTRT I RTR #lf R^t Rt RFT if^TT 3TPt RRT Tl F, it TTt itt % I, 
McRbliiT ^ Tft# TR, ^Tf RBt f%RT TR) I it-it RTTT TR> Rli t 3Tli> RR^R i, RR 
RtR TTTTT RT, RR TTtR RF Rlti, #^R FR RTFi t i it RR affT TTTRR FRIT I 

TTPgf, irri fiR it rjft tM it, iPfiR rr=et it rrt rr-rrf tR rt r^s r ^ 

ar^RR RTRET It RTTi, #R i RT R5FT RTTRiT RFT TTR) RR Rl I RR RF ^ F 
RTtRT I aftT RIFT RTNi TTFRlft TR RRT f^TRT, aiTR^t SlPH RF RTTcft % I RRl’Pb RlfFT 
I % aiRRiTT Rjt ^PlRI i it RRt Rit Rli TsTrft «ET% i an Rit t, RTREt TEt| RR> 
fiERTR RiT Rif TRTTT, RRR^t $#TT Rif M, RTT^ RRT ^TTT Rif, ifaR aTRT RTR 

Rii tr firr Rri t it RRR?t sfitirr It Riit I it rr ttr^ f , Rit Rit tti r Itrt I, 
aftr RTRjR ^t it RFRift tr Ri %rt Rii aimiil Itit 1 1 rrt-rrt amit it 

4)^1 Wf> ^ I ^ 

it IR FR % RF aTTRRRRi RTR It Rit I lETRtRR Itit aiTRit arf^PE TTTR FtRT 

ifiR arficE in Itrt i Riffi Iet Ri Ri Rii arFfi Ifi i iR rttttr rf rIt Pe 
anR tr itR Rf-Rf Irrt ii>, R?ftR ii Itit r$, frt^ i?r i it^R rI rr 
rrrt, arit rr % rr rift r§tt Ri it Ri, Tf^R ftt ar^ Iti Riflp, aim i Rif 

ap^ FTT ami I ^3TTT RFt it% RTfli I RRT i ii Ril RTTp i ^tFTR I ii aTTRi 

FTT I it UrT R|f 1 1 RFT RR RFft ^Fl| ^ t Flf^R) R5TRFT |3R aflT R^TT RFi 
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F# ?#| 3T# I# #F ## lrf#t I # F# f# # #F f#t FR #F | 

FTfFF | 3TI# TH #, WRU IR % I F##TFFT % FT# #1 ^ IT FTtlT #, 
##-## F# t IF TR ftFIT # 3TTF #TT I# I, 3W ^IFT I I#IT FT FRT 
I #T f ■3TT % I 

IF FTF# ITFT t, #T IF IR I## f#T ## it FF f^T3T^f FR#, IR 
I# IT RT IF#, FIR I# IT, # 3TR9H 1 1 3R # 3TTF# IFT FIFT #?T 

I IF f#F% FRIT FF FRF t, «T%-R% RFFR ## t, FI FTF F# t f#T FF# ITI 
FR# I, fFTIF |, FI ITF FFlT ^T 1 1 FI #1 FW FTFT t, ## IF f , #T 
Wf % TR #F 3T# F Ft # #T IF I ##F ITFF Tilt flU# 1 1 # # ITFT 
Ft 1 1 #^EF # 3## RT I # FFRT #F ITF IF #T vfDT I#, # RT #1 I# 

I I FFF F fa#IT# FFFT # ## ifi# #T I 3##T 3R#^T^f FIR# 
it it 3Tf?IIR FF I TF 1 1 FI FFl #TR# IT TIT# F# # FIRF Ff#tlt I 
IFI IFT, TFT FFT# F lf#T Fit f#t F IFF ipj IFF FITIF IF# I #TIFT# 
# fFF F FTFIFTF I#F FT# I RTF F # IFT fFTFT FIR# it f#T F#FT I 
F# FT^F F# FOT # m # TFT 't I # tF IT FTFlT ITIIF IFT TFT |#T 
flT I#f # TW #FT FRF t#IF IF WR # ITFT | 63 

F# t FIT I IFT MIR I FTF# FIFTH % FIT FIFTH FT # FIR# IT 
F#ITT #1 Fl FIT IpT I^F WIT # FTIFIT# IT I # #1 FI IF# It I FT, 
FTT FT 3FFFT #F TF TFIT ITF TFT IFlT FFTF 4 'll, §^F IF IF F#, FFTF # 
IF I FI IF IR FFT t tl FFF <g<# Ft FI# % I ulTl itf FF1T f#FR #F 
I# t# #RT FT t F#, 3TTFF ^ I^F FFT I# t 3TIFT, 6# %, FTR# 
## I, Ft # FIFT I f# It IFF #1 F =# FITIF ^ I #?EF f#T # FFF FRT 
fl IF FI5T F FI FI II FF FT IFF IT llFT F FTFT FR #T f##RT F FT# 
FR FF FFI FI FT# IF# F# ^§T # I lift# IF #1 F# % t# <11# FFT Tt 
I# FIT IF# I# 3HFT IF# I# itf IF#, IFTFT ITf# IFFT IT 7gl FI# 
it, #T F# FFlt FFTF # I# #F life?# # 3TTFIF ^TOFT % # ^#, FIT I# 
IF, FFTF # IT# I # IF IFT F#, ^ I# IT# FF1T I?T F # T# I #1 # ^F, 
fl FUF F FF IFF # Fill# FR IT # t, FIT t# IT# F, #FFT# # IR 
F, # F# F# #FF# ^ FF IR *t I FF#T F*F# 1 1 

# flFFT IFF 3T#IR | # 3TTFIT #1 FT TFT 1 1 3R I# ITF IF#, IF 

II F#FT, UF FF# FFT FTFF FI# FTF F IFTIT FI FTR# #F |, I?T # 
#F I, F# IFTIT # f#T 3TTF # ## #T I?T # F# I#TT FTFT# # I # I# 

63. Nehru addressed the All India Panchayat Conference in Ujjain the next day. See item 73. 
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Rift FF iblPrRBrtt FTF I MFWcil tot to I toft ^Ftft FlftlFlfl «TTrT FF I fto to 
FR Fltol 'Jic^l % >Jltto Ft, RFFiftt RF Fftto'ftteci todHI, FTF to 
FtotoffeT FRR to if to, FF?t to Fto Rito to, \JR FF to taHI *FT to FFTRT 
PIScI I 'jfr to <dl?fl tot tot, Ft tol ^TT to 3IIF9FFT % t cfwlf ^i, <?lfcM 3TF Ft 
FfttoRtfet Fifto, FfF FfF if FR to ^ tot FiW clt ^T FFT FT 3TFR if, RF7 W9T 
if 3tft if RF> Fto RRT if 3TFTT to Hi^i J NI C* RR RRF FR f?FK % FjR RFR, FF 
FRR RtRF RFFTtff RF RRT FF9T if 9JR ttoR Fto to, RRF 3TRF toit to I tofFR 
RFft if to Rjto if RHSlI'dfltof FFFto Tt ?JR felT I Rt FR RTF % RF tot R to 
TFT 1 1 Rf FF Rf t FF tot to Fto to Riff, Ff?F> FFR toft FFR to to, toRPEt 

totrm tor 1 f§r ffr to to FFFnto to tot ffr ret to otft fr RFto 
I tor frifT ft, FtNFto 3tftoR I, to i tjhcet to tot stfeeT tot to frrt ton 
oto FRTto to i rT ff to 1 " to toto ft to 1 1 tot rttr to rf to tot, to tor 
to tor to \3 ftt to toff to, rttr to FfF if tow frt to RFFrtto rf frt to 
rrrt rrrf to tft 1 1 toR RTtif frrt tot rfr to toft ft ftr ff I fto rtfr 
FF fto 3TRto <jft RFTFRT to, toE 3EERT 3tPtto RRTF to, RRTF, ftotRtto to to 
RTF Rftto to RFTFRT to I FF to tot ton 

RR <£Ttto RRE 3TTF ftt I if Ft RTFRT ffto FTft RTF % RFFttft to RTF tot 

fttr ^ ttprtot to w ^ i to to cERto to, to wi tot ffE to FFtto 

3RRR to to to I SIMM tow-tot 3Tltot WtF I Ft Wf I FR FtFtf 

t to tot ^f, tor if, 9ito R ?rto to FttRto ^f i ftoR toft to ffr ftot, 
totRR fto tor FtFt to to tor tor to tot fst w tot Ft i rf rr to tor fto 

to FR w tor % fto to to 3TFRt 91^ ^f FTFt Ft RFF Ff «bl«9l’t to to tot 

ftotto to 9tftot tot to to to ?rf crf % tot to t to Ft i tofto Rto to to 

FtRtto w to ttto i 

FF RFt RTR if to 3TPtto WRtt tofFR #, f% tto eRF R tot toll, toft 

tortoto totto to i tor fr Rto to rtf tto tot Rtitot to 1 1 ^tto tot 
# tot to? §r to WRt to to Ftor WRt i tofto r to tort f fto tre w Fto 
Fit RFtRT I RFFF-RFFft RF Ftt, FtF RFt, RRF-to Rto tot RFt tRt3T tot F I 
RFFit-RFtot Rf , RTF RTF FRT FFT I RRto FtF to 3fR Rf toER RRto FtF to RTR 
RR R^t if ■3tto to, RRtot RfFF tto, 1 JR toFTT ftot RFR FFI Fit to tot FtF to 
cETR tot, FtRtto Ft FFR tfRF, FIFRft tM, s’toPlF* Fif, to to to, RRFF RFjF 

toRt Fiftot i ff Rto tto wto wtortotowRtoRtotoRtoiFFFtFFi 


64. See item 3. 
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tftTtt % TF TTt 1 1 3TT TPT ft ffcTTT TFT TT?TT I, RTTT % tt Ttt tt TTFTT I 
FT WI#T t^HT TRt 1 1 WI#f tRHT, % FT ff?R ft, ffr 
cRF % TFT TfttST ttt, fart TffB % 3T^FF TTT tt I fart FT TTt TFT Tf | 
'3TF3F TRB chin ftRTT FTTtt SlffT Tt, tt ^RT TFT I FT 3 TTmT ttF f TFRFTT TFTt 
t, ffrtt tTT TRt t, RT ttf ft fft f ff ttt TFR3Rt Ttt I fft tFTT t tt 
W1 ttTT I ?T TRF t RPR tfTTT T TTTT tTT#T, ttTT t TIF t ft Tp? Tltf 
TRTT t TRt, ttTlftfTTttTtTFTFTTtTttl FTffR TRFT TRTT WT I % 
RTft RTFlft TTFPTT t I fffr <fclH TRt TTf 3TTT, tt RTTT ttT t RTt, RTTt TTT 
T, TT ^ T, m ?TFP ^ TT TFT Ft 3fR RTTF RTTFTF TTTTT t fRfRtTFT 
TRTT 1 1 TTfff 3TT%T t Tf^TT % f T TFTT 1 1 T TTTT TTt % TFTT t, T TTt 
RFTt t TFTT 1 1 TRTT TTTT RTT5T I, RTf TTF TT I fffT RPR Tet TT ff TRTT 
TTf FTTRttTTtrfToTF TFT TRt, TFT TRTT I TRt Tlf , t T RTTTT TTT 

tttt =fttt, t f t tf i rtt ttt tttt trtt tft TRf, f TRf , ^i ^ 

Ft'TR-TTT TTT ft 4^c5 R?R flTT % t Ttt TFT TRTT t, %3f mini Ttt TRTT % 
TTft I FftTT % t$T TFTT 1 1 qftTTT f T | ffr f , FT^fR TF Tt tFTT TRt t, 
tt TRTT t TTF TTT t, tFTT Tf , TTF Tff TRt, TTF PRRT t TRt, TTt TF^T t TRt, 
FT cRF t I 

TT FT TT TTTT % FT TTFt t, FTRT f T R=B Tm^T Ft, TpTFTT Ft, Tft f T Ft, 
t^RPT T|T Tit TPT T%-%# TT T^T TTt MT ## |R Ft #t Tt 3TT^ 

T^?PT T TT TFT TR I 3TR FT FT R FR" Tt ^FT ^BFT TFTFft FT %, TTRTTF ^ 
FT T, fFTT TTt TPT TF^ T1R, TTR, TTtfe f^TTT, TTF TTT, fTTTT ^T ^FT 
^bM TTTT Ft FST FF 3fR T^FTT TT TFTT 0?R 3RR FTFF TFTT ^FF Ft fa Ft 
4tTTT mTTR, <$5 FRff 3TFcB TFT Tt TRT TTTT TFcft TTctt I TTT TftTT ^Ttt 
^ T^TI TF TTF TT§T 1 1 

TFT ^Ft # 3TTTT T§cT TIF T TT Tft TTfer TRT TF TTFTT TnT TFf§T5T T?t, 
T5f^T TTT | TTcftT TRTF TfTF’tt TTT TR, TRT TR, f^TTT TTt, TFTf Ft, ft 
tTTTT TT Ft, ft TFWFT TT, ft nMt Ft I ffcpfr T#T TTT I, TTtftT TRtF 
'3TTFfttf ft I RTTF ftF TT?T ft ^t RT TTT TT5TT I i tfTTR t TTt 1 1 t^T 
Tt TTT^T^B | RT TtF t TTR f 3TR Rrft tt TFt Ttt ttftTT Btt 1 1 tt 3TFlft 
TTTTT ff 3TTT TT ttf TTF tt^T^T TTt, TTT t TTT FT TR tt 1 1 ffrt 
Tt TFT t Tt t ftt f TFT RTT TFT t ff TTTF 3FT tt TTTt Ttf I TTTttT 
ttFTT RTT FTTt §F, ^tt TTWT TTTTT 3TT ^Tt 1 1, ttrt ft tnt Ttt 
1 1 Ttfff fftt FT ft, fftt TTTT ft TPTft Tift TTtt Ttt t, TTft TlfFT tt 
Ttt, Tt Tt TFtt Tpt TlftR I TTT-TT TtT TTT gt 3TRT t ff TT TRT t FTTt t$T 
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% 3F SHF3, 3% ch|«gi^ ■sTlT vJl4)d 3% ^<33)1 % H33> FT '3fT^T*t I $33) HI'I 3FT F 
% F3TTT %5T 3?T 3%T FT 3n%3T ?7T WT I FT, 3TR3TTT % 3% FT3T, 3337 FT 3T%3, 
f^FT W% 3T3, 3T3%f $T%3 % 3F 3lf%37 M % 3%3T 13%T F3 F3% FT3T 33 %5TT 
3 33 3T%% %T % 7|5TF!3T %5T TPT% 311% 1 1 %%3 3337 3TF %T F% 3%33 3TT3T 
I, %F3cT 377%T I, 33% 33% ^RT 1 1 

ajWchfl %3% |f%3T F, 3^5 333 %73% F, 3TT% %T% SPlFT % f%3% -afTT %% #%T 
c£f%3T F? 3F%l33T FT3T 333% % 3T%fT3ir 3TTT 33 %5TT % 3%T 3}TJ 3333 3%T %5T 
% %T, 3% 3% 333%3 %% 3333 %l37 33 tF I 333*33 % 3T3T I 33T 33 37 %T3T 33 
ttcp %ht qfR 3 # 3% 337 <r|3 w i 65 3R #% %T 3%T I f%3% 3% 331 
3FT % 37% %%T %% FT 3FT 3T3 #T %T3 f%533T FT, 3T%T3 3T3 1 1 

cFFT % 3F 5TfF3 33%T, 3F ?TTFtT 3FT 37F 3TF 3% f%3T# 3% 5Tf333T F f%7T%, 
3%f 333%T 3% ?lf^T % sfT% FT FT 3373T % I 3F 5l%1<% 333 3TtT F3 %%3 7137% 1 1 
3F FT3T3 %, WT 3%5T 3% FT TRSTTFT I, 337 333 ^!T3TT %T WT 73TTT f%7T37T 
F%37frf%3TT 37F% F, 337 f%3T# 37T FT 37T F W 337 3FT '*3% «bK<3HI 33 TFT 
I 333% 31% %3T 377% 37T l“ 33if37 F3 3FT 3TF% f37 F3TTT %5T fafJF 3T% ?3 33 
3%T 33% if I _ _ 

%T FT 37T 7% F I %T 3RT 7%FT T% fT 33T 333%T -Jll<% F, fblPd FtFT FTRT F ^31 
Ff, ^Tt Fif ift 33^ TTPI 3TT3F TRFRT F '3TTT 3FTRT F I 3FT 3T F3 f*FT FBF 
FTT^fF, 3TTT F^T 3cp 3T^Pt I 33^T $tT^ 3 ^TTFT FPft, 3F Ft FT3) 3T3 3Ff F | 3|T 
3ifF3TF ^ F^f T3TFF f^TF I 3T3 3333 TT33T F I fFt 3333 F3 FT 3TF 3 T73 
33iF F, % 3RFT 3T33T 3FT3T, 3RFT 3fe 33I3T, FPPfT 3FTF 3FT3T, >3R3T fTT^R 
3FT3T I FT #3 ^FT 3)T% F3 3T, ^ WT T^T 33, 3F 33 3T3 3T ■3333 «FF3T^ 
F3Tff 3^31 ^ 3T F I 331% 33313)3 33=fT ’TT fF 3%d 333 FT, 333 3F3T F I 
3333 3FT 333 3T3% 3T 33 F 33 3T3T, 3FT -333533) 3T3 F, WTT cR F^3M 
3)3fT I FMTf3) 3F ^ F 333% 3)|3T % 3(33T 3T3 T3T33)T %T F% 3T%T 33 FT3T F 
33% % FT 3T3% 3^TT 33 331F 33 %3T F WE -%R TIT? % FT 333 3333 3F1 
%3TFT TF%T F, 7333 FT 3T%, WFT 33T3T F % 373 3333 33% 33 
73TT33 3WT 3 FT, F%5TT 3333 3333 FT 31% 33 F3T 3 3T% I 3T 3Fj% ^T 31% 
3T73%T F, % 3?RT 7%% F 31% 3TT% ^ I %%3 %T 3T%, 3F 33 F3T% 31F3T 33 31% 
33FI3T F I F%Tf%3 % 333% 3fi| % F3T% 3fF3T 33, fT33T 33, t 1? %<% 33 3S3T 
W3T 333533) elf^f ^ 33% % I 33T, 3T3TT % 3l%T -3335331 F, F7T%R % 3T 


65. Lunik II. 

66. Heavy Electricals (Pvt.) Ltd. 
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TTT RTRT TTT3TT> t, # TTT TRT T#t RT HFdl t, TTR TTT TFT RFTT 
1 1 R# # RT T# T# RR# F#, Rt gR TTR Ft # TRt FTT RTT f#t, T# 
RT TRT TFT F#T I ## Rt I3R F# Tlf# TRT t I 

rft TF TTR oftT FR #t RRT t RTTR # FR% tm W<M Ttt T# §R, TT 
TF RFTR shiPdTI TT T# t TTTRT, TTR TFT % RTTR, vlt# TiltRTFTT t, T# TT^, 
#t # t f# TTR TTTTT T#RT#RT Tit RTF % 3# TTT T# Ft # I # Rt TFT 
T#RT flRT Tt #t TTRtt TiFTR # # TTFT#TT t R T#Ri ?#T Tit I ##R TRTiR 
Fit 3PN1 ^ Ft TFT I, T# TTT FT R§TRT , TF TRi'-b flRT Tit TiFT# % T#T> T#T 
% I TTR TT#, #TT TITTTT % TlTTitf TF I # TT FR TTRR # FTRF tslF t, RRFT TT£ 
T t, Rf#R % 3TR# ##T#, TRRT Ti#T, TRRT TR TTTRT 1 1 T#T TRRT TTR 
TM 1 1 TF TTTSTTi TTR 1 1 T#% # TTT T# ft^JR t TRT FR #TT# Ft R#, 
FRTR Tf# #R gTT Ft, Rt FR TTT TT# TTT RT# T38 6Hl"t RT RTTT# TRiRTTR 
TP T#, RTRTTT #t #t, RR# f# Tt TT#-TT# TTRTR Ft R# 1 1 TF TTR 
#R§R <£!<*> R# % I # TT# Tit TTtTRT % % TF RTT ’tt RRiRR Ti# # RTR# #, t?T 
Tt TTT RFTft TTTRT I, RRRT # RTT RF# TTTRT t #T T# TTT# #R R# #RT 
T#R 3TTTTTTT FR# #T t Tt #T #T RRRT # TRT RF# TT I Tt TF RT TTT, 
#t TTRT FR TTR ##R t I Tt Tif&RTFTT Tt Ft# I TT T# Tt TiTR vJ<# t, Tt 
TifeRT^ Ft# ## 1 1 ■att RFTF RT T#^t # f#T RTT Tif#TTf RTF# 

TF# 1 1 Rff TTRT TT# Tt TTT# RT TTT R% TFt, F#TT # TF# I RRR FTTT 
R# I #T T3TRTT FRlt' Tt RT^TTT t, Tt Tv#-T#t R^TTR F# t TTT #RT FRTR? 

# %RR #TT % T# TTT# # t^R# TR ^ JTT TT R# # FR # #TTT T# 
RR # T# I T5TRTR FR T7F %, #T TTR TFT I, ^TTT TTR T# I, FT# TTT# ^R 
# t TPt TTR #, T# f# 3TT#f ## Ft, TTRR TR #, TTRR #, R# I # 
RTT# 1 1 Tt # Rt# RF Tt TTTR FR RT^TTT # #RT I # TR# 3 

i<tfi ^ 

TTT t RT) #T RFJF RTF TFT TT #T RTTR TRR TT # R^R TT#T R?TT 
TT TR RRT %TRTT# # f# #R TTT# T #Tt TR, f#TR TRT# T# 
TRF TT ^ I RT T% ## T#Tt # #T T# T§T T#TR T# TT, T# TTRRTR 
T^T #f , 3TTTTTR T# ## T#R TT T# #RT #, ^T5 #FT TTR# ^ I TTTTR 
TTTT TT, WS\ TTTT# RT T# T I R ## # FRft TTT# #tf 3PFRT F# T R ^ 
TRF, R Tt T^T t##TT t, R T^T FTTRT 2t, Ttt Ttt I T# TTT# T^T t 
RTTR TTR RTT TtftT Ttf# I TT T# RTRT TTT# t # t # tRR FtRT f## 
Tit #TtP# ^RTTTI 

TTR TF t f# TT FR# TRR Tit TTF % Tt RTlf T^R TT T# t, T|R RTt R# 
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R?-RJ # P| eh vl 7ft ft I 3# 31# RE R# PiHI 4 l ft TH# iftt Ptehvii ft fR RJ-R 
it fft #R7t flR# ¥I%R #R7t Rif fftft 3?|7 f#rf#r ftR? ^ ft RF# RMT |l 
ft i# rr t fttRft-#Rft rt fti rr f7 ret i ftrcr£ etr R ft # rt rr ¥F 
7TR1T I, RE iftf ¥7TI Rfft ¥T#7T R7TE IK## Rt RRft f#T 7TR# ft fftR^TFT 
ft? #T7TRT #R #R7? ftt #Rft I, fftft#, 3TR ft#f#I7 ftt, 3TFT ¥f ftt, # ftf, ft 
#7 ¥TR 1 1 3Tf7 3ft RfT fTR# 7f#T ¥# ft 3TPT Rtf ft RTOTt, -3TFT RETR R7f, 
Rf Rift, E¥T7 RR ft 1 ftf#T 3R# ft# R Wo Ft% # fftRR ft# RTffR | ftft ftft 
## ft RET, 3ft7 ¥|S RR RfT ft 3TFI ¥T?R R Rp5 #f#r, RTf E7T RT 
¥#R 7TR7 RTTRIT RTRft % fttfRR If# R# I t# # #R# ft# # ¥51 R?T RE| 
RR# If REffftft # T°Rfft$T R# fft ft I Rf fRT7T RjS fTFTT #T ft RRT ft 7R5TRT 
fit fTR ft7 riviHl efttft #R 3TTR# RT RR ft I f7# RTfT RRTT Rt? ffRRT Ef R# 
ft 7TR# If TRfT ft 7TR, fRTTT f?R RfTf fttRT I RR RIfT 3TTR7 fEf RFTT RTf# 
fTR eft lft*R RT, ftfSM ftR7 RT, ?7T ¥ ffRRT RET# ft I # Rf fR 3TTR R7TRT 
3TRTE7 Rft #7 7R# fR RffT 3TTR# fRl ft# ft TTR RTf ¥1% ft, it H 
slid ft I 

it Rf 4HHI ft #7 RE ft ^TRT RTRRT7 R# RfT 3TR7t f¥ ¥7T EfRRT # R7R 
ftpRT ^ffttsf fT¥¥ ft I RE 7T7R % ¥% ¥t7 ift lftf5T?T ft 7ftt ft, if ft?ft Ef pE 
57lit ¥flf , ¥t ft ¥t ¥f ift f¥t Ef jjpRT RE cRE 3Rf7¥T RE rRE ^7T, ?rMlR I 
RrEt ^c 5 7R#¥T ft ¥T¥, iftt ?pr ¥R ft ft ¥T^ it I ¥¥tf% ejftt ft ft?T ft ^717 
17R % I #7 ¥T¥ 7%f ¥t ¥R ^#t Rft, 7R#ft Rt -3Tt7 iftt ¥fT? R¥ ft ¥f 
efftr ¥R ft ¥t ¥I7¥ eftt ERE % ¥T7-¥T7 Rftt fit ft I ft7T RR¥ iftf ^E 'HKd i^¥R 
fftlT, ¥t¥R R77T eftt itfi ¥t f¥ IRi' ft ¥t 3Tt7 ft f¥ fl TTflft it 7R#¥ tRTTf 
7T ¥ ¥7, 1 #it 7R#^, fl ¥7R 7ft, TRt ¥ fRRT 7#, ■3ft737T¥Tf7t¥f¥t¥p5 
fRTT ¥7T7 ft it RTTfT ft I it ¥7R Itnftt ¥R fl ¥Rf ¥77ff Ef I 

¥t7 13t ¥T?¥7f ftfcfT ft PE e^J ¥R RR ¥7, f7 ¥7 it Rfi ft fEf f7T "ilfri 
Rt Btf ftlT ¥lfftl 3Tt7 ?7I^ 7M i> Iti i^RT ft, 37T% TlfTRTT lit ft, 3TR 1^ 
vtftt ft #7 37Tif fT¥ ¥tfi ft, ITtit 7TR% ddHI ft, fTR | Ef ftE it# efttl 
Ef Rt ¥R # ft, Rt fCfteft #1 1 ¥R % ¥R, R# ?¥I7 ^¥ ft, ^7 RE 
1# ft I 1 TfT ft, 1 Ef 3EW eETcTT t7ftnT I #7 Rtt, Rtf ft? ¥f iftf FE RR 3ttj 
RTf ft, f7tf#7 % Ef 17T ¥lFt Ef TfT ¥«f % iMt# R #¥ ¥tR f-E ^IT I R T7 ft i$f ( 
ftft RI7 ¥tl ftt RTRt ft ?7T R¥t Ef, fRfttft ¥77Tt RT-it7T-it7T ¥77T i*ri> # ¥ ¥R 
eE7# RE fR REFIT, ¥7T f7 it it RT li I ¥¥ Iff ¥RT, it TOTTpRT ft# ft, 
¥#7 ft, E^efteT RR ft# ft, #R1 f7 it TOTT# Iff 311#, 1 Ef ¥Tf¥T f f7T R R 
ft 57 ftt I RE RE# RRT ftt, REEI fTRT ftt, fit #ft # 3nRf 31# fl l¥Rfr 7t 
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rrrt gRTRRT RRt, fm rrt rt#, rrr t, r# t # r#, #rr rr t 
^R TTRft RTF <Rg^ f#tt 3lK4l Rt 3RRT «3dl, # FT 1 1 Rt gft % RTRT, 
RRRit ftRTRRT 1 1 R eft IrR #RT f, #R Rt f# FR #ft R<R4l 1 1 RRT RTFR? 
f# 9TTRR F# #1# i# t ?p F#RTT fow R#, $TTRR #5# % F# FRTF 

f#r r#, rrt rrtstt I rf? fr rtf % r# rtrt, ft rrr rtr rtr #t t% ft rtrt 

RF RTR RRR t 3TR §3TT RRT, RF f# FRT# RTFR RT ## fpR % <p 3TTRTFT 

ferr i anRRTRtti 

t 3T#R R# RFRT RTFRT, RRR RTR RT, HHNH pft pR R#, #R RTRRTT 
pit sflT FR FR RTF #T RTRT Rt R#§R R# cRT RRit I # >p FRlft ##T f? FR 
RR# RRTRRT R# ^*fl dldt RIT I Rt Rt t, tf#R RR % RjR FR 'FT % R^blddl R# 
R#, R FIR RT #R# RTR RTR Rt# Rit TpTTRR RRt «fr f#T | (dlRf|4l) FR R# 
Tt# RT RR# f #T RRpft t RR# 1 1 RT RFt Rtf RRTTFR R# |, R^tf FRTR pJ 
R5T RRRT t? R# RTRT % <d*4i #$ai RTR RIF# % RTR# RjTR Re?t Ft R# I RTRRIR 
£ RRT# t RTRT % R# RTRR Ft# Rlf^R, RfRR Ft# RT%R | #<£ % RRRT 
T RTRT RT%R Rt R^J % cp I FRRT I FR Rtf #t ^RR t$T RT t R#, tf#R RR# 
?T^R R# t #T RTRR RFT, RRRT 3TtT f^R t FT R FtRT #T R^RR RTRT, RTRR, 
f^tRRT RIRiR, R# Rt ##T Ft I FTf RTF ^ FR Rf 3ttT FTT RTF ^ FR Rt FRTTT 
S^R I RRTRRTR RT RTT RR R^f I fRTT^f TTTft RRTR Rit RTR Ft I 

RTRRR 3TR RR RtR ^R tI RFR fRR RR TTRTRRTR RT RRf RT TPft % TRtRitT 
t%RT, 3TR F^Ri FTR %T R3TRT §JR t%RT % TTRTRRTR ^ft #R 1 1 ^ R^t T|§ft 
FtTft I % RR RTR R % RtR cp RiFR 1 1 RRtfR RR RTR eft RTRi k RTR fR 
R?tR TRRT 1 1 ^RTt RF k RIFRT ff% RRRT R FR RRRT RT RFTT k, TTRFt, 'gR, 
TTRFt I RT Rft RTdt TTR RF I f% RTR =p, Rt RtR TTRTRRTR RT RF^ I, TTRTRRTR 
RT t RRF RRRt RRTT R?t R^TT Rk, RF TFT f R%R k Rtt-Rtt f^FR t fcrft 
RRT, Rt TTTft #TRT RRT Rt T# I, Rkt %flRTRt ^T k RT k t RRT, RRtfR 
tT RTRT k % I RT# FRT^ fk^TRR R RtR 3TRt ?TR RFt R# I RR 3TRT RR # 5p 
19# RRt, TTTR-TTRT RTTT p# FRt TF% 1 1 ^fRRt RFR R# F RtR R# RR RfRR 
R# 1 1 ##R fkRTRR R cp f k R# ft% 3TRR #T RTR RFR I f# 
IRR ft Rt f#Rt #t RRTFTRt kRR #4 RT RR TRR| 3TRT Rt R# TRtRRt 
RTFt I #RR 3TR5l| % FR RTRT Rt RFR # TT# RR# I RRff# RR Rt RRRT fR$RTR 
I fR # gftRT# RT# RRTRRTcT #f F, Rt #R f I FR# R?T # f#T, 5#RT R fRR I 
PR RRRT k§RTR | % #RRT RT T# I, RTRR RRRiT RTR# RFT? RTF RRRT TTTRT 
FRT t #, RT RRT t #, RfRRT RFT I RF 3RR RT TR^RTR #T R# I RR t # 
TTR## R RRTR RTR FR 3TTRT RT RR RRR 1 1 RF Rf RTR R# Ft R# I Rt t # 
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FTfe Pfe dilH chi'll I dfe*1 dfe fe HIST *fd M-^-W feqitf.'jfi ’ft t> fe dfef ^ 
'JlHdH dd, 'Jl<M'R# ife diff <;«|l^ ff ck<Wi) dfe feff I \»1«I<R# ff dfe fell dft d# 
d>fe, fed dff d)M*i|cb< -3iftT dfdt fe dlfe ff, v*>M< fe 3i'+)d(t <PT % *1^1 I 

Fdffe TR 3j|dlfi|eh I fe 3TFT ddfe, dfe, ddfe Hdlfel # 3dfe dFdflff TTd 
Pi spfet fer dff TTdfef dfe did ffedd fef fed ddd f 3 didr I? fedddT I 
Pi?# d, TFdddT % | 3TFT fe fe dd dfe dfe t feddd dlfe dit I dTF-dTF fe Fd fed 
{? dfe, ^Tcf) dol Fd chliid dd fe feddd Pf fe ddl fed) i| «lf|d ffe ff I #T Fd f? I 
dt Pf ferff Fd fet jjflf dt dfe fed dddTI FTdffe Pi fed dddT f dddd #T 
differ I W Pf dddit ddd TTdfe, Pf feftdddfer I Pf dlddit ddT f df feff fTfafft 
T differ I Ff dife did diTdT I dT ffefe dfef ddd Pf did fe fe I 

dfe dFfe dTdIFTfeF Fd fe t Pf dddiT d|d FlfaddTdi TTdFTdT f I d ddddT 
TTTdTFlftdi Fd ffe^TdTd dt ^5 ddfe dife t, ddfT pFT dife 1 1 dTddid fet 
^feT fet TTdfe dfe, Tfdi ffet ddFT d TFfe F, ijd felT dfd ddTd t, did 
Fife F I dF dt feTT t dTdfFTfe Ffe fe, dfe df ffe$fe fe Ft, dfe fe 

FT I dfe fedt fe Ff, dfe feTffe fe Ft, dfe fferft % Ff I dTdTFrfeFdT dTFfe fe 
fend dit dd diTfe % didfer dddt I 3TTT dMd>d d?f ^fed dd dddd d, dfed 
dd ^cff F, d=F dTd I ^dtf dTd t ddlddTF dff dTddT fl dfer ddRdTF dM ddR 
ddfo dd ddRdTF dFT feff % fed fefT dd <pddf d, §TRd ddT fed I $d 
3TFfe ddFTTdT dd dTF dBt dddT dd dtdd fdddT dlfe, ?d dTF d ddR 

dd fedd Ff I fet, d dddd ^f dTddT |l dT ?dfe ^ ddRdlF ^ fefe I 
dddd *f fedf Ff dldT f, f 3fR d|dT I df dddd % ffedf I, dddd ’ft ^lf 
^^ddddT dddT dddT % I 

dd XTcF dd Fdft F?T if % dFddfe Fd, ddgfed dTdT dd Fd, d^Ff #T, dTf ? 
ddf dTd df d# dff, ^fed TicF ddT dd dddd ddT 3TTdT ddT Fd Fdft TTTFFf dTddT 
dT, dftT df d% dlMd>d ^ff ^fd d d% I fe ddT dff ? ddffe dd^ d?ld dTdfeF ^fT 
dd dTF d) dUfdd dTTd % dTFT, dlFT, dFf ff TTTTTF dd F '3fTT fe dd ddF fe 
d$d d& dd df dTTd ^ dTdT Ff dT dTTd dT dTFT Ff FTT dd^T d? did 1 1 df F dtf 
dTdT df fe ^TTTd ^ dTFT Fd fe dd did d dTTd % dTFT dddT dd# dTdfddl 
TdR TTdd, ddfe df # d# dTFF dddT, dTTd Tf dfT fed dddT #, dT ddd dff I 
# Fd #d T dBf dfe I, ffd# d#, dfe dTF TT dTddff TTdd ddT I dIT 
dF Tfdl TddTdTd) dTd dTTJd feff F fe did faddd dF dTTd # dTFT # dT dTTd df 
dddf d dfedi FdTd F I ddffe d dfe fed ddd fe ddd dTd> dTTd dd ddfd Fl 

Fdfe dddd fe fed dddT fed F I 

df ^fe 3TTddif #^dd^dfetTTdfe#T dP-FH ■3TlfeT d Fddd dvddT #d 
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FT «Jldl 44? 3TPT 4$, 3TFT 45^, ■3TPT 4?t, 3TFT 4T^, 4Kd 4)t -JHrll 4^, 4f?t 45^jft | 
4)U FT dl-M 4FT %34)7 4t 3TOT 4)<<i, 4)d 4)<ci ^f4FT •3TT%T 4FTFt7 4t 

4T4T ^ FT4 4 t, FTC T7T 4FTF7 44 FT ^RE 3TFT # ^ 7% t, T4l4df FRT 3TI7 
4F tt^ceiO irliwwitf ?M 7ft44#4fr*rft4i7feflr^Fr 3 ttfe Tim 
7#, 7PT3TT4 4ft 4ftf$T$T 4ft, WEE # 4F4T f FTFE #7 FRlft FT ft #7 fftF if ftF 
FT 44) ^ftt 45T 7TFfT I ftft 4TT 4 4lft, 4T <ft4) % FFT 4 HH I ft 4?ft 4TF4T 3TT4 4ftf 
4ld 4>ft Ff 344 tW$lcl 4ift ft I ftft 4)F4 4ft 344 3TTF 4*4 44^ 741447 4 r -hlRr1M I 
ft eft ■^IM'F) 44 4ft 4TFTT |[ I >3iiMchi sjftj* 4ft 4TF4T I ft §44 ftft 3TT44ft 4Ft 344T 
|l ft 4TFTT | 4T74 ft #4 Ft fo44ft f4FE Ft, fft%4? Ft, FT Ft #7 fft$44 
4)<<i) 4t 3TFt 4ft I 4F 4lft 3TRft «l^ 4i74) 4F4 f=E7Tt eft 4)F% ft 4ft I Ft ftTIT F4 
4174 44T4T 4TF4 I #7 3TT44ft PlH^I ft ftft 4T74 % 44T4 ft 3TT4 ^7T 
4T4 ft I 

F4^! 

ftt 7TT4 TRjfft'F ftt ebiftq 3TT4 ftt4 4T7 I 44fF4! TT4fft4T! TRjfft’F! 
[Translation begins: 

I thank the Municipality for the Manpatra that has been given to me. It recounts 
some of the ancient history of Ujjain and mentions the various things that need 
to be done for the city. That is between you and the Government of Madhya 
Pradesh. My interest lies in quite a different direction. It is true that innumerable 
pictures of the past come before my mind's eye when 1 come here. The history 
of India is a very long one, going back thousands of years and there have been 
a great deal of ups and downs in this period. There have been periods when 
great kingdoms arose and flourished. If you go further back, you read of great 
rishis and saints whose words of wisdom have come down to us and make a 
great impact to this day. There have also been periods when India fell, became 
backward and poor. All these things come to mind. 

For that matter, almost everywhere in India, you find signs of a great and 
historic past. Delhi is the symbol of a great empire as also Agra, Prayag, Kashi 
and places in the South are ancient centres of pilgrimage. India is full of such 
historic spots because India is a great historic country and it is proper that we 
should read her history and learn from it. But ultimately our duty lies in the 
present. It cannot be discharged by reading ancient tales of mythology and 
history. There is a particular code of duty in every age — Yuga dharma — and if 
we fail to understand the times that we are living in, we cannot discharge our 
duty successfully. 
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Where does our duty lie today? If you had asked me this question thirty, 
forty years ago, I would have said that our foremost duty was to achieve 
independence. But that was not our final task. Why did we want swaraj? We 
wanted it so that India may progress. Now the country is not something apart 
from its people. The country’s progress depends on the progress of the people. 
There are forty crores of men, women and children and all of them must progress 
if the country is to progress. It is a very difficult task to uplift forty crores of 
human beings. But it has to be done. For one thing, with the coming ot freedom, 
we have acquired the reins of power in our own hands. The shackles of foreign 
rule have disappeared. But even now there are all kinds of shackles which bind 
us and the biggest one is of poverty. Another thing that shackles us is ignorance 
and illiteracy. The country where most of the people are illiterate cannot progress. 
Then there are all kinds of social customs and taboos of casteism which bind us 
and divide us into various compartments. There are hundreds of castes with 
some considering themselves superior to the others. It is no longer feasible 
today even if it had been relevant in the past. When we talk about democracy 
and people’s rule, what does it imply? It implies equal rights for everyone. It is 
not right that some people should be rich while the others remain poor. I agree 
that everyone cannot be exactly alike. Some are strong, others weak or some 
are more intelligent than others. Everybody does not become equal by a decree. 
But everyone should get an equal opportunity for progress which is not available 
today, especially to the poor people. Their children do not get opportunity for 
education or even proper food, housing, health care etc. How can they progress? 
Therefore our goal should be to provide equal opportunities for everyone so 
that each one may progress as far as his ability permits. 

What does equal opportunity mean? It means that everyone in the country 
must get enough to eat, clothes to wear, houses to live in, opportunity for 
education, health care facilities and lastly, employment. If these six things are 
available, every individual in the country will progress as far as his strength 
permits. There have been great men, great intellectuals and saints and warriors 
in India in the past. Nobody knows how many more great people will emerge if 
every single child in the country gets proper opportunities for development. 
They remain backward only due to lack of opportunities. So, we have decided 
that our goal should be to ensure that everyone shall get equal opportunities, 
irrespective of their caste, province, language or religion. Please remember 
that India belongs to people of all religions. It is true that the majority of people 
are Hindus. But that does not mean that people following other religions must 
be deprived of their right. Every single individual in the country, whether they 
are Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Buddhists Parsis, Jains, Sikhs, etc., is entitled 
to equal rights in the country. There should be no suppression of any community 
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and everyone must get an opportunity to progress. This must be ensured at all 
times which means that we must get rid of casteism. 

The only caste that counts is of the intellect, service and sacrifice. Those 
who possess these qualities are easily distinguishable from the others by their 
spirit of service. The days are gone when rulers ruled by hereditary right whether 
they had the necessary qualities or not. There have been great kings and emperors 
in India. But the days of kings and emperors are gone. Heredity and upbringing 
certainly count to some extent. But nobody should get more rights than others 
on those grounds. The same thing applies to caste distinctions. The so-called 
lower castes must not be suppressed. It is because they were suppressed brutally 
in the past that our society became backward and the country fell. The moment 
one section of society suppresses another, a third party is bound to come in and 
take advantage of their decision. While we were busy maintaining the 
distinctions between brahmins, kshatriyas, vaishyas, shudras and harijans, people 
from other countries came and reduced all of us into shudras, slaves. The British 
established their empire in India and became the most superior caste in the 
country. The moment the people are divided into compartments, weakness creeps 
in and those who perpetuate an injustice against others, themselves become 
vulnerable. Therefore we must understand clearly that the days of caste or other 
distinctions in society are gone. We must live as far as possible in amity and 
harmony and equality. Democracy and people’s rule, and socialism etc. that 
you hear about, mean equality of the people. It does not mean rule by a handful 
of people belonging to one religion or caste. That is totally against the principles 
of democracy. Therefore, everyone must understand clearly what our goals are. 

The second important goal is the removal of poverty which is extremely 
difficult. We must remove all disparities between the people. There are bound 
to be some natural differences which is a different matter. But today while a 
handful of people are rich, the rest are extremely poor which is very wrong. 
How are we to make them equal? You will find that in the Western countries, 
almost everyone is well-off. You will not find the kind of poverty that you find 
in India. Just 150 or 200 years ago there were poor people in those countries 
also. Then how is it that they have advanced so much? We must try to understand 
the methods that they have adopted in order to remove poverty from the country 
and ensure equality among the people. This is the most urgent issue before us. 

We completed one long journey towards swaraj and now there is yet another, 
long and more arduous journey before us. We have embarked on this journey 
with forty crores of human beings. All of you will agree that everyone in India 
must become at least moderately well-off. You must have heard that we have 
adopted a socialist pattern of society as our goal. Socialism has many forms 
and we are not bound by any one of them. But we do believe in the basic tenets 
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of socialism. What are they? As I told you just now, the most fundamental 
principle is that everyone must get equal opportunities. I will tell you how it is 
to be done. How are we to remove the poverty that afflicts the country? It is not 
possible by a handful of people being rich. Wealth has to be produced in some 
form or another in the country. 

What is wealth? It is not gold, silver or currencies which are merely tools 
of trade. The real wealth of a country consists of what is produced in the country 
by the effort and hard work of the people. What the farmers produce from their 
land is wealth. Similarly, whatever goods are produced from industries, factories, 
cottage industries or by spinning the charkha, or keeping poultry or something 
else constitute new wealth. 

One form of wealth which is increasing too rapidly in the country is human 
beings. It is a good thing no doubt to have children. Nobody denies that. But 
too many children is not a good thing. (Applause) Just imagine the population 
in India is increasing at the rate of sixty lakh per year, which means many more 
mouths to feed, many more individuals to clothe, house, provide schools and 
health-care facilities for, etc. This imposes a tremendous burden on the country 
as well as the families. Whatever the income of a family, it is better not to have 
more than two or three children. If there are six to seven children, the burden 
on the family becomes too heavy and the children cannot be well looked after. 
Therefore, it will be a good thing if an effort is made to plan and control the 
families. This is not a laughing matter. It is possible to do so and efforts are 
being made. I cannot go into the details. But we want that family planning and 
birth control should be practiced on a mass scale. 

So as I said, the population is growing very rapidly. The production of 
other essential goods must keep pace with it. We must produce more from land, 
industries and by other means because the more we produce, the wealthier the 
country will become. Wealth does not come into the government treasury by 
magic. 

Just now, the Chairman 67 of your Municipality mentioned a number of things 
that need to be done in Ujjain. It is obvious that innumerable things are needed 
everywhere. The question is, where is the money to come for this? You may 
expect the Government of Madhya Pradesh to provide the money. But where is 
the government to get the money from? It has to come from people s pockets. It 
does not come from Europe or the United States or somewhere else. The money 
has to come from the people whether it is in the state government or the Central 
Government, in the form of taxes, land revenue, etc. So the more the people 
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produce, the more they will benefit and the government will get more by way 
of taxes. That money can then be used for the tasks of development in the 
country. 

So, we come round once again to the same thing that wherever we wish to 
take up tasks of development, whether it is in Ujjain or somewhere else, it is 
not possible to get aid from outside except for small sums. We must put our 
entire strength to the task of increasing production. The most important thing is 
to increase production from land. We often hear that crops have been damaged 
or scanty. After all, India is basically an agricultural country with five and a 
half lakh villages. Isn’t it strange if there is shortage of food in such a vast 
country? There is some defect somewhere. Even countries smaller than ours, 
produce more than us. We must try to understand why we grow so little. Even 
in India wherever effort has been made, production has doubled or trebled. So, 
it is possible to increase production. If we are able to double production in the 
next four or five years, our national wealth will increase enormously, the farmers 
will become prosperous and India can become an industrialized country. 

So, the root of the problem is to produce more. It is a question of making 
proper arrangements. How have the other countries managed to do so? It is by 
learning new techniques. Many of you are extremely hard-working, 
knowledgeable farmers. But if you were to learn some new methods, you will 
benefit more. If your sons were to go out and leam some new techniques of 
agriculture, you will be able to double or even treble your production. We have 
put up new schools and colleges to enable students to leam new agricultural 
techniques. Everyone is aware of what needs to be done but the question is 
how to get crores of farmers to do it. 

It is up to the people to understand all this. We are doing two things to give 
you added responsibilities. One is by giving greater autonomy to the panchayats 
and secondly, the forming of cooperative societies in the village. Thirdly, we 
want that there should be a good school in every village. The boys and girls 
who get education in schools and colleges must go back to their villages and 
work on land instead of trying to look for white-collar jobs. Agriculture will 
improve with the spread of education. Please remember that the entire future of 
the country depends on two things — improvement of agriculture and secondly, 
industrialization. Wealth will increase with both. There are some odd mills and 
other industries here and there. But they are very few. We must expand them. 

How is all this to be achieved? First, we need money and secondly trained 
people to do these things. So we have to make arrangements for both. Moreover, 
we need huge machines and tools to set up industries. Where are we to get 
them from? We cannot keep importing them from the United States or 
somewhere else because we will become bankrupt. So these machines must be 
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produced in the country which means setting up heavy industries for the sake 
of light industries. We have already started making rail engines and carriages, 
aeroplanes and steamships, and many more things will be made in the next ten 
years. But it is not enough. We want that all the machinery and spare parts, etc. 
should be produced here. We are making arrangements for that. 

Do you know what we need most today? We need steel which is more 
valuable than gold and silver today. Steel is the basic requirement for all heavy 
industries and the country which produces steel in large quantities advances a 
great deal. Therefore, when we decided to increase production from land and 
industrialize the country, we faced three problems. One was the need to produce 
steel. It was being produced in the country earlier also at Jamshedpur. But the 
output per annum was just ten lakh tonnes which is not enough. So we have 
been importing steel at an enormous cost from outside which is a great drain on 
our foreign exchange. Therefore we decided to set up steel plants in the country 
and four of them are coming up, each of which will produce ten lakh tonnes of 
steel (steel plants). Sometimes one’s heart quails at the thought of the enormous 
sums of money that we are investing in these plants. Nearly five hundred crores 
of rupees have already been spent and so far, there is no benefit to anyone. 
Once they go into production, we will begin to benefit from them trom next 
year. Steel is a very valuable thing and will contribute to our progress and 
development, in the rural as well as the urban areas. 

The second thing that we need is power. What does that mean? Farming is 
done by the strength of human beings as well as cattle. But now there are other 
sources of power available. How does a train run? It is by steam power. Motor 
cars are run by petrol and diesel, etc. Most of the modem industries are run on 
electric power because it propels the wheels and then all kinds ot tasks can be 
done. How is electricity produced? There is no magic about it. Even a child can 
learn about it in schools. But it was completely unknown until a few centuries 
ago and even a couple of hundred years ago, the railway or aeroplane and 
motor cars, etc. were regarded as some kind of magic. There is no magic. It is 
merely a question of understanding the sources of energy hidden in nature. 
People have always been observing the phenomenon of electricity when there 
was thunder and lightning in the skies. Lightning sometimes struck and killed 
people. So there was nothing new about it. But the difference was that people 
used to be afraid of it and used to worship it. Then came a time when electricity 
was recognized as a source of energy and brought under control. Instead of 
worshipping it, it has been made to serve us now. Today electricity serves us at 

the mere pressing of a button or a switch. 

So a tremendous difference has come about in the world. People are no 
longer afraid of electricity and it is being used for various things. Even in a 
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poor country like ours, you see electricity being used to provide light, run 
industries, for microphones, etc. But in the West, everything is run on electricity, 
cooking, washing and all other domestic chores, agriculture, industries, etc. 
This great source of energy has become Man’s obedient servant. We must also 
understand Nature and harness its energies for our use as they have done in the 
West. 

We do not wish to copy the West but to learn the good things of their 
culture. Girls and boys in schools and colleges are being taught all this and the 
more the number of trained people available in the country, the faster will be 
our progress. 

Today the Vikram University was inaugurated in Ujjain . 68 This is just the 
beginning. But we want that every single boy and girl in Madhya Pradesh and 
all over India must get an opportunity for education. It is true that we cannot 
provide college education to everyone immediately. I do not know what the 
situation will be after twenty to twenty five years. But at the moment every 
child must be able to go to school and be educated for at least six to seven 
years. Then the brighter students can go in for higher education. Today only the 
boys and girls whose parents have money are able to get education which is not 
proper. In fact every child in India must get schooling and after that, the more 
intelligent ones must get higher education. Money should not be the criterion. 

Well, all this needs to be done before we can produce more wealth in the 
country. Then the wealth that is produced must be properly distributed among 
the people. The social organization in the country must not be such that the 
wealth of the country remains in the hands of a few. This is not right. It is most 
improper in today’s world. I agree that the stronger man can earn more because 
he can work more. Similarly a more intelligent human being can also earn 
more. But generally speaking, the people of the country must benefit equally 
from the wealth produced from land and industries, etc. We want that soon a 
time should come when the disparities between the have and the have-nots may 
be completely removed. It will take time because it cannot be done by snatching 
away the wealth from a handful of rich men. It can be done only by producing 
more from land and industries and by every possible means, and make proper 
arrangements for the equitable distribution of that wealth. 

There can be many ways of distribution of wealth. There is no need to 
decide about that just now. But broadly speaking, in my view the best method 
is by cooperation. 


68. See fn 62 in this section. 
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Oh, there is smoke, put it off. No, no, there is no cause for panic. You will 
be able to hear my voice better in the darkness. (Applause) 

Now, what was I saying? Oh, yes, the cooperative method is very good for 
farming as well as industries, and the profits are divided between the members. 
Each individual will have the right to as much as he produces. You must also 
remember that the country as a whole has a right to whatever we produce. This 
is why more than twenty five to thirty years ago, the Congress had adopted 
cooperative commonwealth as the goal in its Constitution itself. Mahatma 
Gandhi used to tell us even then about how we should do it. Now when it is 
taken up completely depends on the people because it is not enough to put 
down something on paper or pass a law about it. A task can be done successfully 
only when the people are ready for it physically and emotionally. So far, our 
social organization has not been one of cooperation but of advancing by dragging 
others down. This is the tradition in India as far as trade is concerned which is 
not a good thing. We should adopt the cooperative method. 

So, I hope that all these various tasks will expand in the country, agriculture, 
industries, cottage industries, etc. and there will be cooperative societies of one 
or two hundred members each in all the villages. There is strength in organization 
and cooperation and the profits also increase. This is better than letting the 
middleman like the traders and others take the lion’s share of the profits. They 
are not to blame. But the system is not good. If you have a cooperative society, 
it can sell directly to the consumer which will benefit the farmer as well as the 
consumer. The middleman does not come into the picture. Similarly, in the past 
there were the zamindari and jagirdari systems which had become anomalous 
and so they had to be abolished though there were good men among them. The 
system was bad because they lived off the labour of others. They acted as middle- 
men getting the lion’s share of the profits. It was harmful to the nation and so it 
had to be abolished. In this manner all those who do not perform some essential 
and useful task should be channelized into other essential tasks. That does not 
mean that the individuals should be thrown on the scrap heap. Other useful 
avenues of work must open up. So the cooperative method is a good one. 

Last year we decided to form a cooperative society and a panchayat in 
every village. Once this happens, you will find that the entire picture in the 
rural areas will change. The farmer will get a good price and inflation will be 
kept under control. Today there are two districts in the South where there are 
cooperative societies all over. Even when prices of foodgrains had shot up or 
there was food shortage, two districts have reported that they have been able to 
keep a control over the prices through the cooperative societies. So the tanner 
as well as the consumer stood to gain. We want to do this all over India and 
need your cooperation for it. But you must remember that you cannot do it 
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unless you are trained for it. If you open cooperative societies with no knowledge 
of how to run it, two things could happen. Either it will not run at all or some 
cunning outsider could come and make a fool of you. Both are bad. Therefore 
you must have training. We are training many people to run cooperative societies. 
Some we are training to be experts but those are small in number. Some are 
trained for two years, others for a year or eight months. But we want that the 
millions of our panch and sarpanch should be trained for at least ten to fifteen 
days in camps, etc., so that they too will gain some experience. 

The moment you form cooperative societies, your strength is doubled 
because it is obvious that the individual small farmer cannot adopt the modem 
techniques of agriculture. He has neither the resources nor the money to do so. 
But if the people of a village come together, immediately they become an 
organised force and can do many things. The government also finds it easier to 
give loans to cooperative societies. Therefore, it has become very essential. 
Production will also increase because these societies can adopt new, improved 
techniques of farming. I do not mean that everybody should have big tractors 
and other machines. But there should be better plough available which can dig 
deeper. The ploughs which are used are completely outdated. New ploughs are 
not expensive. Then good seeds should be selected instead of using anything 
that is available. Fertilizers should be used. There should be some method of 
irrigation in the fields. These are all small things which could easily double or 
treble production. It has been done. 

This is something that you have to do. Training and guidance is no doubt 
essential. We give long training even to the government officers who are selected 
through competitive examination. It is only after training that they are considered 
fit to handle responsibilities. It is a different matter that all of them may not 
turn out to be good. But they are given intensive training. However, the tradition 
established during the British regime of looking to the officers for everything 
is not right. The real responsibility should rest with the people. It is for this that 
we are giving more powers to the panchayats all over the country. Now the 
panchayats will have a great deal of responsibility not only in the villages but 
all over the district. A large share of the land revenue will be available to the 
panchayats. I do not know what is happening in Madhya Pradesh. I am outlining 
the programme for the whole country . 69 The responsibility for spreading 
education in the rural areas will also rest with the panchayats. 

I had gone to Rajasthan recently where the new scheme of greater autonomy 
and financial powers has been implemented. The role of government officials 
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is merely to guide and advice, not to give orders. Now it is true that there could 
be some defects in the system. After all, our farmers are not angels. They often 
fight among themselves. They are disunited, there is groupism, etc. It is possible 
that they may not do their work well in the panchayat. Yet we felt that unless 
the responsibility is given to them, the country cannot really move forward. It 
is not right that a few people at the top should rule the whole country, whether 
they are kings or officers. The people must hold the reins of administration in 
their own hands. Officers can guide and advise them. 

This is a very big revolution that is taking place in the country. We are 
introducing panchayati raj in one sweep and involving them in the huge projects 
of development that we have taken up in the country. You can imagine the vast 
powers that are being given to the people. How they are used, remains to be 
seen. If they are properly used and the country is well run, it will be a victory 
for the people and the country. If they are misused, the people will become 
backward and the country will not progress very fast. 

Anyhow, giving greater autonomy to the panchayats is a revolutionary event. 
The second revolutionary thing that we wish to do is to expand the cooperative 
movement as far as possible. Please remember that there have been cooperatives 
in India earlier too. Some were successful, others were not. We do not want the 
same thing to be repeated. We do not want the cooperatives to merely give 
loans though that is also essential. The cooperatives that will be formed now 
will be different. I was in Agra yesterday and attended a large public meeting . 70 
There are over ten thousand cooperative societies all over Uttar Pradesh. But 
in Agra, it has been done in a proper manner. 

So this is happening all over the country. Cooperatives will be formed not 
merely to give loans but for various other tasks which could be called 
multipurpose. They will be able to do a great deal in their areas. The money 
will also have to come from their own areas. This is another big revolution 
which is taking place, all over the country at the grassroots level. We are trying 
to establish real democracy through the panchayats and the cooperative societies. 
Our role will be to help them, guide and advise them in various ways. 

Now look at the other side of the coin. I want that the cooperative societies 
should give official assistance to the village industries. We want that millions 
of small industries should be opened all over the country in the rural areas so 
that people may get employment and new kinds of goods may be produced in 
the country. As I told you, we need steel and power to do all this because small 
industries cannot be run without these two things. 


70. See fn 64 in this section. 
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I have given you a broad outline of the programme for development in the 
country. Behind all this, the fundamental requirement is for trained personnel. 
The more the number of trained people in the country, the faster we will progress. 
Therefore, I constantly emphasize the need to educate every single boy and girl 
in the country. Everyone must get basic education for at least six to seven years 
and then the more intelligent ones can get higher education. There should be 
arrangements to train people to become doctors and engineers, to work in 
factories, etc. Education should not be available only to those who have money. 

As you can see, it is a gigantic programme which cannot be done 
immediately. It is for this that we draw up the five year plans. They are meant to 
outline how best to utilize the resources available in the country for maximum 
benefit and rapid progress. Each project should be a link with the next one. The 
steel plants and power-producing projects that we are taking up today will lead 
to the setting up of small industries all over the country which will benefit the 
rural areas. We cannot allow each individual to do whatever he likes. Proper 
planning is extremely essential. You must understand this. Whatever plans are 
drawn up, ultimately it is the people in the villages and cities and elsewhere 
who will have to implement them and that requires hard work. It cannot be 
done by counting heads or shouting slogans or doing yagnas and whatnot. I 
shall not waste my country’s time nor mine doing such an absurd thing. I may 
have a few years more to go and do not wish to waste them in idleness. 

We will have to work very hard. The countries of the West have advanced 
only by the hard work that they do, in whatever occupation they follow. We 
want to build a strong and prosperous new India, where everyone will be 
educated and the number of people trained and skilled is large, so that an 
enormous amount of wealth can be produced in the country. I want that all this 
should be done by the cooperative and socialist method so that every single 
individual in the country may benefit. Please do not forget that the more the 
people produce, the wealthier the country will become. If proper arrangements 
are made for the equitable distribution of this wealth so that it does not remain 
in a few pockets, everyone in the country will achieve a better standard of 
living. This is the plan we have before us. 

I have tried to explain an extremely complicated matter in a few words. It 
is a gigantic task to make arrangements for forty crore people, their education, 
healthcare, employment, and to set up industries and improve agriculture. We 
cannot plan for everything at once except in a very broad, general way. Huge 
tonnes have been published about this. As I told you, you need not read them 
but merely try to understand a little as to what planning is all about and the 
mighty tasks that we are engaged in. These tasks are never-ending. The First 
Plan was over, the Second was taken up and we are now preparing for the 
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Third Plan because no society or country can stop mid-stream. It has to keep 
going ahead. I hope that within the next ten years, industrialization and 
agriculture would have grown apace. That does not mean that India will become 
extremely wealthy in this short time. It is true that we will be richer than what 
we are today and thereafter, the process will go on, on its own momentum. 
Gradually we will also join the category of developed countries. But we will 
have to continue working hard and making progress. 

You must come out of your petty preoccupations and observe the kind of 
world that we are living in today. You must have heard of the attempts being 
made in the United States of America and the Soviet Union to reach the Moon. 
The Soviet missile has succeeded in reaching its target . 71 Just imagine what an 
extraordinary world of ours this is in which Man is reaching the Moon. 

Where does the power for all this come from? No man can do this on his 
own. It is by harnessing the various sources of energy hidden in nature that 
Man has succeeded in taking great strides forward. There is a huge heavy 
electrical plant coming up in Bhopal the capital of Madhya Pradesh . 72 We do 
not wish to remain backward in these new fields of scientific development. 

We will have to change with the rapidly changing, revolutionary world. 
Otherwise we will remain backward while the other countries go ahead and 
become more powerful. That is not right. It is with great difficulty that we have 
got freedom. Now it is up to us to retain it. That is possible only by becoming 
stronger, more skilled and educated and hard-working. Every single man and 
woman must do this. What I have said just now applies equally to our women 
too because they must also participate in the great tasks before us. I agree that 
their most important role lies in making a home and looking after their children. 
I would like to point out that rich women often tend to spoil their children by 
over-feeding, over-indulgence and over-protectiveness. These are the wrong 
ways of bringing up a child. But our women must realize that they must 
participate fully in the great tasks of the nation. That is why I feel that the 
education of the girls and women in India is more important in a sense than that 
of the boys. It is the mother who wields the strongest influence on the child. 
Therefore, an educated mother can mould the character of the child in a more 
beneficial manner. 

You and I are living in extraordinary times in the country today. We have 
seen the coming of freedom and now greater revolutions are on the horizon 
which will transform India. It is fraught with difficulties for there is no magic 


7 1 . See fn 65 in this section. 

72. See fn 66 in this section. 
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button to do this. The things that are happening in the world today are 
extraordinary and unbelievable than anything that we may have read in our 
ancient mythology. So in this extraordinary age that we are living in, it is essential 
to get out of the habit of indulging in petty wrangling and discharge our duties 
and responsibilities well and work hard. We must be of strong moral fibre and 
character because without that everything else becomes meaningless. There is 
a great deal of talk about the corruption among the government officials, 
particularly at the lower levels which is most improper. We must bear in mind 
that this is a betrayal of the country and the people and no citizen of India must 
be permitted to indulge in such activities. 

There are bound to be innumerable difficulties in our path. Big tasks cannot 
be done without facing innumerable problems and difficulties. Mountain- 
climbing is fraught with difficulties and those who are not prepared to face 
them can lie idle in a charpoy. But they will never go very far. Therefore we 
must not be afraid of difficulties. I am referring particularly to our youth who 
are often in a panic about their future. I am amazed that any man or woman 
with the least spirit should harbour such doubts, especially in India today when 
rapid changes are taking place and innumerable doors of opportunity are opening 
before us. Those who have the courage, daring and spirit of adventure can go 
very far. Nothing is possible without that. 

The youth must be particularly happy to be bom in such an age. As I was 
saying elsewhere today, just fifty years ago, the doors of opportunity that were 
open to Indians were very limited. All the higher posts were occupied by 
Englishmen and there were no industries to speak of. A majority of the people 
were dependent on land and existed on a mere pittance. Millions of people 
would die in times of scarcity and famine. Indians could not become officers in 
the armed forces either and nor was there any scope for becoming engineers or 
doctors except in a very few cases. Fifty years ago, practically all avenues of 
progress were closed. Now, I am amazed to hear innumerable complaints from 
all directions when all sorts of avenues are opening up. The fact of the matter is 
that the number of people coming out of schools and colleges is steadily 
increasing. People have not yet got out of the habit of thinking that educated 
people must only take up white-collar jobs. How are we to provide jobs for 
everyone and why? After all, anyone who is strong in mind and body can earn 
a living by doing something useful and productive. Can we provide employment 
to all forty crores of people in the country? You will certainly get jobs. You can 
become engineers or doctors, get into the armed forces, start some business or 
do something else. But you must have the courage to stand on your feet. As I 
told some people who had no jobs, to go and at least dig a small patch of land. 
It is wrong to look only for a government job. It is an old habit of ours to look 
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down upon manual labour. There is nothing stupider than such an attitude. It 
will ruin our country. We must give the greatest respect for manual labour for 
the world depends on that. You are wrong if you think you will be respected 
only if you have a white-collar job. 

There is an extraordinary situation in the world today. On the one hand, 
there is an effort by the big powers to rake up old issues and the world is 
divided into two armed camps. An effort is being made to arrive at some 
agreement for peace. India has repeatedly been urging that there should be an 
end to the cold war. I do not claim any credit for what is happening in the 
world. But India’s policy of non-alignment, keeping a distance from military 
alliances etc., and friendship towards all has had a considerable impact in the 
last twelve years. 

So I am amazed that some people in a panic want us to give up this policy 
and shelter behind some group or military alliance, kow-towing to its pressures. 

I am amazed that there should be such cowards in a country like India. There 
are thousands of faults in me but cowardice is not one of them and never has 
been. I hope I will never panic. It is not that there is something special in me, 
but I have learnt this by working under Gandhiji. There are thousands of such 
people in the country who worked for years under Gandhiji and learnt the lesson 
of fearlessness. In spite of difficulties and problems, they do not give in to fear 
and nor do I want that India should ever be afraid of anything. There must be a 
firm resolve among the people to face any crisis with equanimity and heads 
held high. You must never forget that Man’s worst enemy is fear and we must 
learn to root out fear completely. 

I am amazed that some people want that India should change her policy. 
And for what? So that we may perhaps get some arms and aeroplanes from 
some power or the other? This attitude of pessimism is absolutely wrong. The 
Chinese have committed aggression on our borders. I do not wish to say very 
much about it but it was wrong and the nation finds it intolerable. We will face 
the challenge with all our might and certainly not give in to fear or throw our 
hands and feet about for popular appeal. (Applause) We are on the right path 
and will go on with strength and resolve. I have no fear that anybody can do us 
any harm. I agree that it is pointless to talk big. Words have to be backed by 
power and strength and arrangements must be made for it. After all, India is by 
no means a weak country and as I said, the real strength of a nation lies in its 
unity, capacity to work hard, etc. 

We must strive with all our might towards the goal of socialism so that the 
entire society may benefit. People who have kept quite so far or even accepted 
socialism as our goal are now beginning to criticize it. In a way I am glad about 
this because it makes it clear as to who is on which side. Secondly, I want that 
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there should be a public debate about such matters so that people may understand 
them. I do not believe in socialism as a rigid dogma. But to a certain extent, the 
whole world is moving in the direction of the broad general principles of 
socialism. It is only in India that people have not yet woken up to it and continue 
to live in the old rut. The world has changed and Man is poised to land on the 
moon. But in India, even now there are people who deliberately close their 
eyes and minds to them. I am unable to understand how to awaken them when 
they are unwilling to do so. 

Well, anyhow, it is a good thing to have debates because I am convinced 
that the basic principles of socialism are sound and absolutely right for India as 
well as the world. Secondly, I am convinced about the direction in which the 
world is moving. Thirdly, I am also convinced that it will reach them even if by 
different paths. This has been my belief right from the time I entered politics 
fifty years ago. There is nothing new about it. I shall work towards that. But at 
the same time I am also fully convinced that no country or people can progress 
by using coercion. It can be done only through the willing consent of the people 
themselves. 

Therefore, it is essential that you should debate about these issues through 
the panchayats, cooperative societies and in other forms to decide which way 
to go. There is a Lok Sabha in Delhi where representatives of the people come 
from all over the country. There are various parties of which the Congress is a 
big one. I too belong to the Congress and have done so for a long time, I do not 
wish to criticize the Party though I may be opposed to it and will continue to do 
so if I think it is in the wrong. Let me tell you that I shall oppose it very strongly. 
At the same time, I would like all the parties to cooperate in the big tasks of the 
nation too. 

First of all, I consider the communal organizations to be very harmful 
because I feel that they divide the country and foment disunity. These 
organizations are not in tune with the modem world and their mental attitude 
seems to be frightfully outdated. They make a great deal of noise but do not 
show much intelligence. This is my opinion about communalist organizations, 
whether they are Hindu. Muslim, Sikh, Christian or something else. 
Communalism curbs and confines Man’s thinking and weakens him. It is 
impossible for such people to understand the times that we are living in. 
Secondly, though I believe in socialism, it is not a rigid line which binds us. As 
I explained to you, socialism means fundamentally a social organization in 
which there are equal opportunities for all. Thirdly, I believe in democracy. 
Therefore I automatically become an enemy of those who are opposed to 
socialism, because they are opposed to democratic principles too. 

Then there is the Communist Party which has not said anything new but it 
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has shown a new facet over the border issue. They are in a great dilemma 
because ideologically their allegiance lies outside India and they have to take 
their orders from others. So they are in a dilemma as to which side to take. I do 
not like the idea of such a party playing a significant role in the affairs of the 
country. Generally speaking, we give ample opportunities to everyone and there 
is no obstacle in the way of any party. But you must understand quite clearly 
that it would be extremely dangerous to let a party which has its roots in another 
country interfere in the affairs of India. Nobody can tell when they may push us 
in the wrong direction. Therefore I oppose the Communist Party too. 

I have placed some of my thoughts before you. But ultimately it is the 
people who will have to decide these things because it is they who hold the 
reins of power. We are now' trying to give wider powers and autonomy to 
institutions like the panchayats and cooperative societies, etc. So I have tried to 
explain some of my thoughts to you because 1 want that we should be able to 
understand one another, even if we do not always see eye to eye on everything. 

I do not want you to do anything without understanding it properly. You must 
not accept everything that 1 say with your eyes closed. I want to reach your 
minds and hearts. I am not here to give you orders. I want that people in India 
should always act wisely and intelligently and not follow anyone blindly. This 
is the kind of India that we wish to build and you are invited to participate fully 
in this task. Jai Hind! 

Please say Jai Hind with me. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 


7. At Daly College: Indore 73 

3R 3 % % ?rcf ?rcf 3ft wrt ft, ft ftfaT i 3f 9333 ftraftt ?i m ft ^fft, 
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73. 12 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

74. See item 100. 

75. See item 110. 
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FFT #3TT7 f# 3TF# FTTT <3TFTF f I 3# 31# Ft# # F#7 if FFT 3nF 7TFT I, 

FTTF FTFT 1 1 76 # 3T# f#TF % 3T7TF 3T7TF M# 7Ft#t F?F 1 1 FF 7T# I FTF 
^ 3TTFF % 3T7TF 3T7TF <31*1 7^ #, FM FT7 # F)t 3# #7# F)t 3# ^f 3TF7F)t 
cldtvj) FF F§d 3-r^-il 3TTFF % I FdlTF; FT# 3HIc|| FTTFT 3TTF FFT H-T^d FT F)tHsU 
F>7 tfF)cl f 3TFT TTF <31*1 =ld F?tf#7 eft 3TTF 3FTTF FTT t1F)<?1 |f I 

rlT 3TF MM FF t FTT MET F 3TF# FTi| FFT? f#T FFFJF FT F)i|? FT# 
FTt FT FgeT F# t, 3# FFT F^?F 3TF5T 7TFFT I 7FT7TFTT f#TT#Ft #T FcTTtt 3 # 
tldld # F)f^FF^f^,ipF^ FFFTt 77|, F#% 3TTF # 7TP# 7TFM f , FTF FTTTt 
3TT# TTF# FI#, FF FTT dd^FT % did |f Ft f^F d ) d< 7FT %, F§d F^F jjd< FFT, 
F^S FI# 7F #t F # # ^pT7 dl# I 3# 3fIF F7T FF#FT ^ |f # t% fd*1F) FTF 
3 # # FTF#T 3TTF# I F|F F#f FTF 1 1% 3TTF 3T#t f^FFFTF FF^TT FTtf 3# 
FT# IFF FFF FTf FFTT F# #TT FFT #T# Ft TTF# 1 1 FT FF# FTF FTF 
FT# fF I FF f#T F#FT F FF t #F # F^F fFTFT # F)lPdF)l(l F#FT 1 1 FTT#T 
# FFT FFT FTtf 7FT7T f#£ #7 Ft|FT, FFlf FFFT F# I, #FTF FFFFT I #7T M 
% FF# F#FT FFF 7# %, # 7# FfcTFTTT FT FF# FTTT^FFFTFF^tfjftlFF 
FFFFT 9J7) f 3TT <^TFT FF#7f#F^FFT#-ts#F7F§F ? T ##FF’ #lFJFF 
% 371# FfF # fF^TFR if FcFT-FcFT 3TT# F 3# 3TF # F7t#7 F F# 3TTFT I, 
3TF 3F 7# 1 1 37T^ F# 7TTF7T I 3Tf7 ^FFMT# I 3# FT# FFf 7FT# FF7# 3# 
T^d #7 FF#T # F# # F# F# ^ 7#F7T FF #FF #FT FF FF71T I F7 FTF 
^ FFFT, 3TTF FF I FFl^ FFf FFfT^FF #MF?TF #7t % F# 3TTFT I 3FF FF) I #^FT 
f#RT 3TFTT Ft | FT# FF# fjR# cjft FFF fFFT I 3# 3TFf#F FT# # F^F 
FFFT, FFT7T # FF#F 3ft7 I # FF FTF 3TFTFF FF^TT F77# 1 1% FF FF |F 7#^FT 
1 ft#TF % fMTFT 3T# 3F7 F7T% # # FT ^5 7TFM FF FF F# I FF) F# |F 
FFTF ^ # FFT7 7TTF% 1 1 3# §TTFF #7 FTF FF Ft?TTF FT# 3TF7 FF F#> F^ 
FF7# F# I TtfoF fFT# TTt - # # F77T if FFT7T FF7TFT Ff7F#T FTTFT 7)FT 
FFT FT M f^T FFT FTFT 1 1 3## 7TFF7TFTFFTFT,^F^M# #TT FFT ##T 
FFT FFT FT I 

# 3TF FF ^FTFT cl# 7T FF7FTT 1 1 FTTF) F#F F^F t, F FFc# #, 7## Ft 
F# ^ Fcf# F fFT FF# 7TFR FFTf # F# I ^5 FSt, #%F #7 #TFT Mt # 
FS# FFT FF FFT 7F I F#FT FFT I? FMT F7T#T # 3TTF FT# F 3TF7 #TFT FT 
3TTF Ft fF# FT7 # # %# FF #F FT 3TTF FF? # #F %# FT7 F f#7F FF 
^ff FTT # fFT 7|STFT7T f#TF# F# F?T, 3T#7 #, 7|?TFT7T #T, #7# 3TTF #F 

76. See item 8. 
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*PT?TW 1 1 % it qpt q^S SpftT 3TTqqt qtf, 3TFT itq T^ST^M 1 1 q ^5 

t$T iff t *JTtq i, SrtfcET if, #T q%qT i f%# q^T itf ITT TTi it 

' 3 n T TR t 1 S7ti W qtf I, ifiq 1 1 sfFFt 3Tfiq>qT t$T qftq t, ftT5% FP 

tiq^StSTitqqtitfi fist FT t ifiq itff ft qq%$T qq 7t I 3TFt qqqq 
7g?TFt7T Ft FR it | qqi qq qRT qiftq-qifq 3RTH # FPTT | qq 'FTP qq 

W Ft Tpq- ^5ff ^T, q|7T 3Pft7, qqq qffq TTtqi it qR I, 3ffT qq iP 7 f 
Tfr-^f # q77T i, tq 7ft cRTT q ?7T7t sqTFT q£f I qqf ? cff W FqR it fi'wjjd 
TTFE f? fi qq t^T it 3TPt qq qq, 'i4i r lii STfirTqt 7t, *iil qit «llil % 
WFT F3TqT, WTT 'aqilitil q%F ft, FFT if, SPffo it qt#q ft ^TTF 3M 4? 
qqfq qi cjf §3^1 «T^f, Foft?7TTFjf$R ^3F 3?tT qqT qqT I qq it qRT FqR % I 
\37ti 41 3ft7 if uRPT ^ I 7ft 7J7T7T -itf =bl Fqiq qq Ft RTTcTT % fi 3R7 qq T^^TfHRT 
el'll % cff fiTtt FiFT •37ft 7T7% P7 q?RT f?, fiRR 7T7% qr qfff, qq HrW«l Ffft 
fi qq Fl r -M fiil i$T qft qqxi qff , iRtH F7T T 7 r -)"Hl F7T PH i fi it *P7T 
fifTR |, TTTF7T t, ^qqfitit % F7T TTT^T q7 qTRT I 3|tT 7R if sblPr1«blft ilF ^ Tli 
3TraqR i vj1Hi 4 i 7TT?7T <3Tf7 Fqqfirat ^ I 

3R TJcF qqTt fr % qjiql q <?t Rl<b ^ 3T^f7cFT W qqi rT7qT, 3fT7 TR 

qq ^Trft 7TW I (3T7 qi^ ^Tqt5T 7%q, qqf qM Ft 7Ff % l) Tff Ft ftrtF t #7 % rn% 
^TFTT ^ faMr %, T|cE ^ fe7TFT) ^TT7 FIF 1 1 <iW/ ^ Pe4I '*,$* I qf^vT qq qpr 
I % ?trt ^qq RR7 q?f I ftmqT ttR 7rq?R 1 1 qt «npr 1 1 qt, w 
% Trait fri q qqqq 3RT7 1, if%q 3T7ra i it 3 rtt ^mr q I it I qq ^$ff q 

it 3 tft q% t, itr it i?T it fiT3| % i qq 3T7rit 3RT7 % #7 qqpq i rt qq q§ft 

i I it fist gq t, Frat% iq iq sqqi qqq%^#qitirqf^, ?q fisi 
q7t q^F qT7T it itfi?T i fq ira q 3 tt qq, qpft ^q trft qtq? qr t fi w 
it7t i itf§T§T qq it qfq-7nq, 3TR-q7t, q7q q q#q s*r tJFfq qrr qq ^qft qr^ 
it 7tq^t 1 1 sqfq qq qq it q^t, qq qitq-qqtq qq qqtq-qitq % 3tM 
qq it qqr ratqr I ?q qit i i it qq 'Stttw i #rqr q w£ %, 3ft7 it 3qq tgri 
g^qr I, qtt it sitftqq tt, qit it 7R it, FTRff% sqqq q fiftit Trqt qri 
1 1 it TpiFra sqqqqr qft 7ntq sftr tqqfitit, 3fq q§frq ftrfqqqisH i |q i q^ 
7q t iiit i$ff i qFT 3 nqr % Tntq qq, it7 tqqritit qq 1 3fq q9ftq qraq qq, it 7 
3rqr 3qq tttftt q^ t it qF 3Trq qqr Tfir i qtr RTqr t fi rf srififR ifn^i 
t ^qi 7 tqiqq ifarit 1 1 ifqrir, ift-il % i fifiqq, ftqiqrt 1 1 qit 7qr q qtr, 

qrt qtiftqq i, ^nt tfsqr ii it it 7q?q 1 1 7Titq itf 3T^ftiratit qtf Ftit t, 
=Fq i qpr #ft qff qrftq 1 3tt7 Rq 3qq 7rrtq qft ^fiqr i 7Fi t, it 3jisttiiiii1 
qq qqf ^t, ^r F 7 i F 7 i qt irif qq qqr 7F qrit t qqra qft i qiffi it 
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RR R^Pldl ^RT RTTft 1 1 fS ftfRR TrqfTdT if WT Ref % ffT^t RR 

1 1 RRT RITT3HI t RFT RT TJfRT RRtt$T 3T^FT WI, RH? R$t 

I idTd-cild 4)«b fTR -STR RTFft RRTR ^tt RTT |f, Rt RRft RTR 6)^ % I 
SRtftRT RT % FRTr RTR t RR R[ RiO^I %, 3TTR ^ % «TgcT cfcfld t 
RR-<2*A % I RR T?t TTT% RT Rd^ f , dffT RR ft, RR T?t 4)d Rft ^dl RTR ft 1 3FR 
if 5^HW RF, eft R$ftR eft, ft 3flT RTrT Rt t, RTR 3FRT § I olieFd «rPieil<{l 
TFT Rf %, '3TR RR Hl^ if, dftT <^fRRT ^ft RRT -jIT Ti?t f I 

eft 3TTR RfR RTR fTR fR TpTSTR RRT RFRfafd RRlif T5^t Rtf RRT^, TTRfTR 
ft*t 1% RFT RTef df^d RR RTR % I 3TtT RTR CRT RTRt Tt ^ Rf STdR |f I ft TTRRT 
% fR RTR % dsl^ “^ft ft RTR ^fRR Rf <|fi[RTFt RTR t % RTfR if TRR d§d RTR 
^ I RSftR fdfeldl$j)$TR % Rt fR RRt ^fR 3TPft % RR T?t RTTT if RT TappR ^ 
3TRFFR I dfR fTTT -3TTR fit % RfT RT RTTTRT RTRt t, RF% RTR I R#-R4t RTR I 
if Rf TsR, 3TRif TFT vjihR Tf RR R TRjR RTT^R if midi 2TT, efcl^ RMMI ft MR OMId 
RftfaR, RTt^ RHMI ft RRT RRTTT RTTT TRf I RTT RRpf R Rt if% ^<3l, 3TR% ^?T if 
^<31, fRff R, ^JTRT R ^<31, Rt dErTT ^3TT I d^d RRR g'3TT, j 1H)H 3TRTRFT «FT I RR 
RRTR cjR RTftTT <3TR fR dHM Tt ^RlR, TR RRf RRT %, RR R Rft RfTf (3rM 
|t I fR RRT% R dfR Rt RRR ftRT W RR fR^R RRR RRR^ RR R?ft R I fRRT 
^T fRRT ^RRT Rot RRRRT RRt%, 3Rtt RR) ftFj| (|R ^ff R 1 1 RR t§T Rt TtR 
RRRrt I Rf^FR fRR R?T R RRR% R5T ^PR ftRT RTRT I RR fRTT RRTRR I Rf RTR 
RTR RRft 3TTR RR RRTR R Tf% 1 1 ttcF f%PFT M^RRt RRTRT, V-llc^TR % 
RT% I Rt RRTR c^t RfR I TRtRJRR % RTR RfTf Rft I Rt Rt fftfFTRT I, ^ RT R 
ft, Rt RRTR RR RR^t, Rt TfR RfR dl 1 ll RR RR^ - Rt tRR^TR ^ I 

-3TR RTR R7RT RRRR RTR t% TfR RFR fRR R§T R Rt RRT ^RT RT RT RRT 
Rt RRTR RRT gR, fRRRT RTR RT RTRT, RTRT Rt, RR Rft R RTRTft ?tt, R RR7 Rt, 
R f^Rft Rt, R RR, R RdlRH I RRT RTRT, TfTRT 'STIR RRT RTRT Rlt, Rt STIR ^RR 
^RTRTt, Rt| RT RT^ RT %RRtft RT I TR RT R^ RTTSlt, Rf RT I RfRRT RT RTft TRRR 
%Tt RRR RTTtt |, RR RTRR Rft f^tT R Rft R#R RTRT Rf, Rft R RT Rt ^f R^R 
RTF3t, Rf RT R, 3TTR% Rft ft f^R RT 3TTRRT TTRTT ft RT ^TR TTfR R^t sff, R^t 
TTf^ ?ff RR TfR TTfR RT RR RRR RTRT f I f^R fR Rtft RTRf R, tdRI^t 3^, 
RtRT , 3TFft, fRTf RfR 3TTR, RTT 3TTR, MTRRR TRT^, TffRt 3TR I Rf Rt RTft RTf 
I, ^TTFft RTR Rt dfrr RT 1 1 RT fRRT RR RRR RRT I RTR Rt RR RR ^ t #FR ^tt 
dV-Td R f (3d RT5R R§R RTR RR# 1 1 -dftT 3TR fR RRRR RT RR RR ftRT RTRT 1 1 
RRt? RRT RRRR ^ RRf RRT ftRt |? R^R RTft ftett |, R%R OTrftRT R RR 
RRf RRR% eft |, RR fRR R fTR R Rif Reft RTRR '3TTRT I, Rtfr §T^fR 
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RTFt 1 1 FTRF RTF RTF RT, RTTF FF FTRF FFT I? RTFF Ff FTFT RFF ?, RE 

rtfFT fF rPtf - ff ftft i re ffr RTFFt ft ^rrt it, rfrf tf rf R, 

tft)F FFTtF?T Ff W 1 1 RF FFF RTF cFTf RRT R FFT "SHF, FT RF FTFT Ft 
RTF, Rr 1 1 RpEF RT%T if R§F FR> fR I FfRF RF, RTFF RTTF F FRJFR RR 
% TFIF F, FTF if Rtt FTRF §, RtT RTF RTF f^RIT RT TTRFT % I FTRTT RTR I 
FTF, Fl J l fF?TT F RtF 4<ad R, FTT% FRF Ff FF SjH RFT f^TT, mP^FI RFTFT, 
F FT RTF i|F I RFT RTF RE fR RFT FRF f Ft FF RfF R RFTF F RT RTf 
RTF RTt I Ft RE F<F §TptF 3TT Ff ^P-NI F RR FTRT, RT fR Ff m--J’ F RfRR 
RRFTF Sfr, R?|F RTFT RIFFT % ?TR if RTRt I FTTTT FRF? RTsf fFfF?R FTRT RTRT 
FFRt Ft RR^TF RtR, f?R f?R RFFt RTFT t I 3?tT fF?t FTRFT F <J<lM 3ttT RFftRT 
Rf RpTF RFT Ft, RtT RTFT F1RF Ft Rft RR RTF Rt, Ff ^RTR RFF RTRRfF, 
'RTFT 3T?& FftRT Ft FR FFR FTF, ; RTFT FFRT RIF Ft FRT, RF FF RTF FTR-FTR 
RRtt t I RtRF Ft FTRft, ?lf^F FT RTFt, 4) Ml $lPkl I RRffR RF FRt FTRF RTRT 
FFRt, FF ffftfRR TFt^J§R F, RTF FTF R#tT, fRRTft RfiFf Rf? RtF Rtt, FF FF 

r^srt rtF Pirfi ffF, Ft rtf r?stF ff 1 

RF Ft F RTFF RFFT ffR RF FFRT RR FFt F FRR FF RT FFT, FT FTffRF 
rfFt#t, tEff^frIff, ZRFF fFr Ft frrt ff F t yfFpR FtFt rrt % i 
RTFRt \F FRFT t FFT, if^FFF TR fF?pft tF RR #5R tRF I RR Ft TR 
yiF FRT% % Ft FF I, RTR RTR t3IFTF?TFFFTFFflFTTFFtF FRFFT I, 
RFT FF fF FFTF Ft FTTF FFFT FFTF FfeF RFF FIT RTF RR Ff% Ft RT, 
FTTtRF % FF FFtF F|F TRIT Ft I FTFT fRFFt FT F RTF fFT FfR FFTft I RFft 
Ft F Ft ffRF 3Rft I, FFt Fr FF RT?ft I 3FF FFFT RT M F FptFT ^T 
TRTRTRf FTFFF RTFt 1 1 RFpRT ^ F$T RT F^T 3FtfT t Ft Ft ^T5 FFFF RTF 
1 1 Ft fFF RTFFt FtTT RF TTR F ^FTRT FFFT F^f I, F^E ^FT % RTRt, RTF 

tfFrtt 1 1 rFIFtf ^t tttF rFfiFT rt I, ft 'Irf fF I, rF’ fFIr rtft Frr 
F t Fft ffF t F?jfr Frft Fft ffF t fF rft Fr fF F ffr f fF rtft tF 

RR? efF FFT? FF FtT RTF fF FTR 1 1 F? ^PTFT F Ft FFRt FR Fr || t, RT 
REFF F ^FT FFFT FTRR TTTFTF, FtRR % FTF TTTFTF t FF^ FTF I R FtR RRTF 
F t, T5TF RT TTTFTF REFF F, Rt RTFFTF F pTRRFT t Ft RFFF F 1 1 FF % ^ceF 
t, fRT Ft RF TRTT 1 1 Ft FF RE FFt RTR FpTFT F RTFt 1 1 3FRRR F?t RfTRTR 
fFttRTRRTF ^ ^FFtr F FFFF fFFTF F I 

Ftr, F RIFF RF TR FT, RF RTF F%F RE FFt STpTF 3TTFT, F# FTFT Rt 
fsJRTft F RtT F|F Rft t, RT FFfFR RTRt 1 1 RTF RRfFR RTtt RT FTRF R Ff 
F Rfft Ff RtR 1 1 RTF RF RTT FTffTRF FF R F FtR 1 1 FfRF RFR F Ft FT 
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WE 9tf#T 1 1 #qq #t ETFT i Ft #, Slrf# Ft qRT qFt # q# <E$, # 3tTF# qt FR 

Ft <3TT T# I 3tq # 37T 9Tf#T iMIiffi, qrf# I qt TTtqtt cfFFcT ^rf # SR# I, 
#7 qi-qt q^ET # q>7 7EF# tiqF^T#qTqttf#^# FFf^qET Me^H % 
<^mT # qqEfT, 3# qTF 3 #fei<+>d 7qR*J$H F - #7 TTtqF qFETT 3TDRFFf F*T RF 
W& qF Wt F^E^ER F 3#EFE7, 3ET FT WFt#7 % qE#f#F 

Ft T% F I }4H*M 7TTF7T, #7 FTTT 770# 51<t) c F 37T <f?| F, 
F##EF TFR # HTh qr# qF, $t<rhl?1 r -blT qF, # f# % FTThF 7sttET %cTF 
I, FtF ##7 % % W® f^TFT 777qF McFFdl ^TtfR F FT# F I qj$ 5TFRF 3TFFFt 
3TEF o qq '3TR Ti^rl t, H<Jct f TTtFq f# 7F7F 7E# qFq TTT #7 T7 I 7t7, # q^5 
3TEEF 3TTcft | fcF #7ft qEFEt #TR # FR Ft 3TT T# 1 1 <jMt7 7T 7#, E#JR | 
, #7 37# #tf 7fFF 7# f# ■3FIT <l=hi TFq qqT # #F fF*7 q# 7TM *T7 
qTF, t? q77t qtF, qR # Ft 7# qFETT, #7 TfFF qFt, Ft TTqRT I 3717# # 37 
77 7#, Ft TTqRt I 3ft7# TJFR 70777 37# I 777 % F# ETEf# 377 7# f# # f# 
707 F#^ # fTTT7 q FRF 7## # faqr? q ZRZ-qqz Ft R# I 77lF 777777 # I S777T 
^i[ sFlfnT 77T Ft 777# 1 1 FF^FT ## t # 37T7 ^fcTFRT FT 7f f^l7FFt 7## ^ 
t cfr ^ «rr^f 1 1 *tf 3t7T7f I #7 wft ^|r 5Fif^r ^ iffr # sift 7Ftt 
f 3TFFFt '3T C T^ f^TFT cRt fFTFT T?t %?%qf f , 7TT?RT 1 1 

■3TTOfT7 % 3t3Ttcr cTET ^7F I % 77TR 3T f^TFT ^ f^tJf TfETt 1 1 TTF 7t far# 
sFtf% Ft# I, cFFf % 3TI# TF? #TF T # f#HTT % f#F# 7n%7 I ?77R # t#TFt % 
y^frT cFt, #T7 cFt 7!WT #t #t%?T #t #7 7FR# #t #t^T?T FT # 7TM T# 
T# eTT# % I T# 3%, 7#-W ## f#F# I # #TH # f#tFt % PHITTT 

^7T#tl 73T7T #TRf # f#tFT % I vJTTt # TIW 7TT2T TEJ# #TR cFt f#TFT 3TT7TFft t 
WF7ETT T# I # W 7FrIT I, # 7%feF TFctt 1 1 ^JF ^ TR# f# #tf 3TTF# # ^T7 
^UFT # # ^37EFT f#TTFT #T #, ^qF # T7EFFF# 1 1 # ^cHHd #, #J^F #, # 

# #7 # 7FF% I q# ^qR Ft, ZT7 FT Tj# T# F I #tT RER qF 

I f# q? t#tFT qT TTcF f#TPT qtt feff#qt ^TTT #Tt TF RF q^T qR I, 
qREt Ff qq ^fFqt qqq# 1 1 #7 TFt F# 3tFETR %, #q f#5F 7T# 1 1 ■3Tt t T #7 

qrtt Fq#-qq# f#5? q# f #7 q# 7m% f# ^f#tt qqq q#, q# 7F q# 1 1 

3tq qF qEt W #7 % FTlt F% ^?t *t EfPj;t I qqt% FRT, F^F # qFT 7R# 
% FTlft t^Fq# qq TFT 7TFT F7#-F7# TFEE |, # q# q#q fFfeqTT Vl^TT 

# F 1 # Ft 3TElt TFt, 3R 3Tt 7# | #7 ^Ttt # TTET-TTET UdlfFEF 

#t # 5Ftf# 3?## 7TE7 7TET I # F7tf#r qq jq# TFt 7F I 3fq qq^ETT, <$5 #F7 
T7 FRF TFt, qzF - EFt itq qr EPt, TT# f#TPT T7 q^5 377T7 T# f^TT, t# TR 
^t '^ r q 3TFiqt f#TFT T7 3RT7 #ctt | 3TR #77 T7 FR TT# '37FT 7## 
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I. GENERAL 


1 RR^ Fttt Slkkldl 7TtRF 1 1 RtRF sElPHchlO ^ R RTR FRT §R I RET 

rttFrt Ff t, aftr Rtf TFr rtr 3ttr rttFr tFIr, 3ttT ?ttrr 

RTRRT RRRT qfTTT, ^ R$|f RR 3TTRR ft Rj$ 7TTF7T RT f^JT# f | #7, $TTRR RjT5 
^RTRT TTH^ If I Rtf^RT RF 'Ft RFf RT! Rif I ^RTRT OTFT TTRFf Rt 3TRRT !WT RTR 
RT7F R?t 7ft7R Ft I ft^R RF fe RRRT ftRTR $ 7TTRR ^ F3 tJTTtr Rfti2T % f Ft 
TFT I, RF ^TKT rFFr RTR % I FMT% FTRT ^nf%TT ^ 33 % RT%tt 3^7 RT 3TTRRT 
fFRTRf Ft, Rtl Ft 7TTF7T Ft Ft RTF Ft 3 TtFr % Ft, RTF M Ft Ft Ft RRT Ft 
F Fhl rF ■aftT vi<i A <6*11 % I FtT RTT^F R1RT F I -3ft7 F7T FFt 7t RF RlF 
RR# F fa # ^7# 7TRTW Jr# RFR Ft# «ff, 9TTRR # fFRTTR RTTR RRR Ft, RTF Ft 
FRRRTfFRTT rF IF>dl«l Ft, RTF RTTf Ft, #7 RT# RRT RRT RF RFfFfFFt F RTFT Ft 7ft 
R77T T|R, RRTTT R77T IRT, R77T FR, RRRT ltR> F RTTR5T, #F>R Rt 7TR RTR RRT 

3TTRR OTFF %R Ft R# F, RTR T^R, RRR# §F ^RT % rF FfFFT # RTfF7R rF 
3TE3R 3TRE Fr RiT f^RT I RT# Rt R7TRF TftTRRT I RTTRR 7TWTT TftTRRT 3TR5T I, 
RRff# ^PlRK Ft# RlfFR RTf# RTRT 3TTR RcT# FRT F RTF Ft ■3TFR RRT? 7TR# F 
RRR# §F R#RT RR I ##R RT RTF 3TRRi7T Ft TTRT# RR RRTR Rif F# I RRTR FtfT 
F? RF RRR5T RT7J7 Rif F RRff# RR% TJFTFt R RT 7TRTW if R7TRT F^FTR RRTR ^ I 
■3TR RR” ^Pldl RRR RTR RT R7TR)T RRTR RTF ^ I RR> RTRR R Rt f% RRTtt ^ 
^fRRT ^ RF^ f^T RRT RT RF Rt RTR^t ^J#RT I, RRR5T RT^7 Rff I R% RfFRT RR I 
TtfaR gf^RRT RFlf^ERtRfRRRTRR7FMlRT f^E7TT % 7ft RTR |R, RRTR R7R 
§TT, RT RTR 7TT R7R FR RT ^tR R7R FR f^RsTT % RtMt RTR t, RR RTR RTR RFT 
^ERT 1 1 

RRRFRtR^tROTRtRtRRifRR RRFR RTt Rt % Rft RT^t ^ftR I, R7TRR 
RTIT RTflTcE RR ^EFRR RRT ^rT I f J T7RRT7 RT7% ^Et RTRift R7TRT feRTR 
RTt R7T^ fcpRT7 Rtt, R7TR?t RF RR RRiF RT7 RfR^tf%RFRR^I RFtf FR RTR 
RTt, R|f RTR^ Rt pRf RR W FT, ^R Ffe Ft, ^R RF Ft, ^R Rt Ft I #7, ^ 
ft RRR t Rt ^TJ Ft I FT%R R, Rl RcF RtR I Rt F7TR cfit, R7T^t Rf# TgRlt 
^tRRT RT%tt, R% RFTRT RlfF L i Rftr R3TRT I ^f%R 7R RF F Rt 
3TTR^ RRR 1 7 s ! FTRRT I, RHR R RF^t RTRRT I #7 FTRR rFT ^RT 7TRRR RFT FRT 
RR 3TTR RT^f RTR ^ RT RiFR I f% RTIT ^R RR % HsIRIR) RTR Ft I RRtR RRTRT 

I #7 tTRT #^t RT7 FRT I F7TTR =Et I Rt RR R RR R^7 FTRT 

RR RR RT fe7ft #R RR Rt I ^R fFRR Rif RRTR RT7RT I ^ RTRRT % R RRf RFT 
RflR Rif f I Ar RfTf fFRTR ^R RFT 1 1 ^TfRR RR R RR RFT RF RRTR Rif 

I I R RRF f^RR rF ^Ft RRTR) fFtTft RR RTF fFrpfT Ft RRft #R RRT R Ft I 
F7ftf^TR ®f RR RFRT f, RFT I, RRT FRtt F?T ^ R§R Ft R% RFTJ7R RF RTR I 
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#TTM 35 , # #7T MTTO M§M TO MRT I W TO, # I #, MM MM 3M# 

TO §7, WTO f#M fTOMT TOT #MFMTOt, #7#MTOt?#7M% <£R|7 % 
TOM I TOFT TOM TO # fzFTM TO TOM #, TO # TO f# MM W <^MT TOT tIHSf 
Z£7T# 5 ^MT TO zp# fcRT M# fTOTO TOt #, TOfe ^TT# ^TOT # M# ftMTO# 
f^7TOM # 7# 1 1 W §f#TT # MZRR TO 7# % ^TT# <jf#TO TO M# M§M TOT 7ST 
I #MT, ZRf #W 5 S # TOM ## # I WTO TOM TO# 2TT 1% TOT #MT # 
TIM#? W ^TO ^ TORT #77 #MT# MR RTT M# TO<T TOf, 7# #7 MZfTOMF 
ZJR# TO# ## TO fro TfM TOFT MTOTTT % ^T TO I? TO^ Z^RT M# TO 
TORT I TOM MR W#% ZFR fTO i# ZF# TO# #, TORT Zf# TOT z# # 
TO MT#, TO TO % TfR# TO# M# Zf^r ZFT# I MTOMR TO# TO 7TtMF 
MT# #TOT 7TT##fTOzF TOR ZfR# t zft 1 1 TO zj^f TWT M# t fTO TOT TORT #7 
TWT %3ZFT ## TO# fTO# TO Z# | TO 7 TT##fTOzF TOR % #MM 35 TO, #7 TOT 
TO TOTt TO# MR FMlt TOTf#TO ZFT TOR f#^T TO#f#F t, TO TOT# # TO# 
ZFT I TOMM# I, T#M I, TO TO#TO STTO ZFTO MT# TO# TO, MT# MTTO TO M# 
TO# # I tTOto TO MT# t TOTT #WT I MRJ# TO, z#T TO ##? ^ #7 f#M, 
#MT #T #fc, MTO TOW if TOTM TOM z# I MR TOTM TOM MT7TO MjS MT# I MT# 

7#M 1 1 TO MM I, MMTM t ^T zj#, ZR TO#f#F #TO 1 1 #7 ^7RT #TO I fTO 

TO# ZfjR TO' ZFT# z#f #3T #R TO # #MT >3# W W# #W# MTMT # W# 

# TOM M# TO# I 

#7, # Wf# TO# TOM TO^rT fTO# # TO# M# MtT TOT TOM 7# t ## # 
#7 TO## I TOT to # TOM T# | 3flT ?TR if TO TOM # 7# t #7 MTO TO# 

MRT wTO MW# TO ZFRTO TO # TR t #7 #MT fTO FMT# MffTOMT MM MTT# zfr 

MRR # 7Z|M TO 7# I, #7 ZFT#M #, R#M fTO TOM# ZFT MTR TO TO TORT #TO 

# I # MT # 6!dl %, #7 TOTOt # #TO # I TO ZFT, ##F ZFT 3TTR #dl % TO TO, 

TO TO TORT TOR #TO % RT#R Z# TOT #, TO # TOR #7 ZTTOf TO #7 MM TOF TOT 
%T MffTOTO ZR TO#M # f#ZF# # TO# ## | #7 TO TOTT# I, cM # TO «RM# 
MM# f, #7 TOM 7# t #7 TOM# I #7, ZR # ## TO# # 3RM7 # 7?T # I 
M# MT# # ## ZfRT MR# ZR #T I 3#MT #, MR 7## 3#7 ZR «TW MR ZF# 
^ZFT#f#ZRT ZFT ## ZfRT I Mf7 ZFT# TOT# # # 7# TOTT # TOR 7# 3#7 ZT§M TO# 

TO MR# # #f#M ^nM TOF #t f#TFT # Ttzf TOT M# MT^, 7TTOT # mTO MT# f# ## 

# TO# TO MR# # Mf # TOTT ^ ^FST Mf7 f^RsTT #? # TOTT zj# TO# TO RM 

# TO# MZTM MMZFM TO MTO# M# MTMZFM MTO# # W# fJMF # # TOTT MR MZTM 
#TT #, ZR ZRT #7 TTW # M# MT# I M g# fTO# # WTO MZTM f#TT I #7 MM ## 
#MT TO# # ZFT# MM# TO MT# M# ZFTRT, #7 # ?ZFT##MTT TO #%M t # TO# 
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FTF# # #tt# % FFFF f#FEET ## E# #iF ## §tr # f#TTF <TR Ft RTFT 1 1 

tft# My crht rtff 1 1 #r f# ft# ffr# §f sPtft e# ftf# t f## ftf 

% FTREt RF% f#FT# # % RT# I eft F# 3TTr(t FFR# ^PTT # PHT FFFFT RT# 
I # FFf#F FW <|f#FT # # FTFFT | RR ?FEEt TTFRFT Rt EEf#T I, #f#F EfR % 
FR RR FF# FF ## RR ^tHI^ F TF# 1 1 F#tF F# t RFT §RT F# t, ddddl 
|RT | #T f^RTR FFRFT § RT | #F# ERTT FTF I # FTTFit 3R# ftFTF E# RR 

rr f cftftflT t%r, dHf^u #t ff Rrf# ffrtT ^n% 3 rtt <$iw#< # 

ftFT# # RRTF Ft# % \idFI dHdl EBT# E# I FF F# ^ f# JJ<MI J 1HMt ^ I RT EJR 
% t#FT ^dl #t, f#dM ER «)di efFt «bt, FR d?l# ## ?# TTTF % FT ## F d<?4 
FF #ZT «T<fi TTF Ft# RTF I FFR# T|F RFT# # ## dFdc) ft, FT did dFtfdl # I Tit 
RR# FT^T #FT FlflF, FTTEET TTTFFT F# FTT I # I FTFT FEE 1 1 RF R#T I FT 

f#TF % rtf ft# I, f## # rtft, f## # ftf, ##f fft ff r^ftrt ftft 

I % FTT# f#F# RTF ERJTf## # 1 1 FFif## FFFT f## # #T F# Ft I FTF Fdlf#<^ 
TTT?TT # Ft, FT# FFlf## FTFF# # Ft, s'4IPrR j I # Ft, FT# FFlRl# *ip1F> ^f Ft, 
^ cRfl^t R^R ^T Ft, cRlf^Rt Ft, <Wlfel€r ttcF ^tR I, fo# qR Ft I RIRtt 
^fT FTTTT % cRlf^t Ft tTeF TjtF ^Tf% ^f, efT %ft RTFRt R'TT Ft RTTTT 1 1 ddlRiil FT 
RFtt RFT ?faW % \3RT FRT, ^t 4dlfvl£l Ft# 1 1 f^TTT tRTT% RTF! RR 

cRnfcf# # #% t # RFt FFTTT 1 1 #t£ 9TR # F# ^F ddiRdi #t Rm# % TTt F# 

gr«F> ffttt 1 1 f 5 # gr^j ^r rt#tt RTt? rif# t, # f# gr*E #t ffRfT i ri#tt 

eRtF F RETR #F cpnfrRt # I, # FFFPt I TTFFT Tft^R I 

REST, RFT RTF T^W EET#3T ^ FF?T t, RR#t FFET fFTTTTT I, # f# Rtft #t 
F# RtFTTT FRE $ I FF FTF^ t f# TTFt #t fFR aftT RFRT R#FT FF TPEEt 
T«^T EETFF f^FT | Rf#F R# Ft ^5 ^T 1 1 ##F RTFEfit # 4ld)l Rid I Ft RTFF> 
FRT TTcfj fRRFTft ## I TTtFTf# #t, TTtTTTF# ^ RTFFTt FtRT f#TT, TTFTR % # f# 
RTFTftT F FT fo^TFT# F# Ft F# RtFFT, RETTR # F# FT F# RfFFT, REFtTT 
#t FTF 1 1 FFfFF I f# FFFt ## Ft RTFF RTFT RE^ f#ER FR I Ft TftTTTF# 
% RRFt #EBT fFFT Ft RTF# FRT FF FRT TTFIR EET #T TTtFTF# FT f# RREEt 
FF #FT te? FTT EE# ER RR E# FFTTFT t, FTF # R#t F# I ## ? dldlS^I E#, 
TTFIR E$t #FT EET# I #T RTFEET Rer fFRT #RT EET# RR Rttt Ft #(rF I f#TT FTF 
%, f#TT FF % ^TTTT TTFTR 1 1 #FF t FTFFT f FTT FTF EET Ft# RR, f# R N#1 R t 
FtFT f#RT % Rt RF# Rff## TE^R FT#R # RT# t FRF #, # #T FT^#t #Fl I 
FtF E# F# I P^WK #, ?Td#F # RTF# FRT FF EERf I FtFTf# EET, FRF EET, 
t#F#t RTFFt RFT EETFT I fRFF FT#, TFT# TgFF# FT# F# I 

TTeF 3ftr FTF # ER^ #F FFF TsRTF # FFT Rf#F # FF t f# F# FT# EJf 
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3MDT 33tt t fa FTT tk, EfTTTE Ttt I %T)TE % TF I, tt I, afft TTT Ttt FT 
Tffa gftTftt Tt TTT, TFT TFT I FT Tltt Tt ftTTE TIETT 3ft7 TffaT I t, 

titn ^cbl tt 3RT TRT $tit FT t ttl fa TR t 3TNTt FT TIT TT, FT TTrT 
^WH t TTT TTT dtqftk t tfarkf % fag I Tvfk T^T TT TETltt TR t, 
g^tt TE 3Tlkt TTffa Ft Tfa TFT TT, ^c? TTttF ErftEfa t, TTtfa % TTt, ^5 
FtttTE Ft TTE Ft Tfa, cg£j FTTFE Ft, ETT TETfa TR t I 3TT gT) FIN T)tt 4)£ftEcT 
TTIFg TETftt Tt, fart Egt t, Ft 3TT E|t t FT TFT FTlt TST FT gT) TPS' t F5TT 
i'fifom Tt I, ftTTE Ttfag I 3flE FT TFTt Tit % Tltt | 3T*ft I fart tt TtT, 
fart tt tEtTTTft Ft, g?TT t 3TFT tlT tt fa F^ftfaTT Tt TTTTtE Ft TT ttTEEftTE 
Tt Ttf Fltt I TTffa gFF TT TFT fa F ETTFftEF Tt Ttf Fttt I tt fartt Tit tfa 
Ft, Tit ftfattEft Ft, Tit TTttz Elfar Ft, Tit £f Ft, FFE^t Ft, TTTt TTF TETlt 
Efkttl FTTTT FT% WT t ftTTT ^ ^ T#rf^TT 1 1 TFT TIT t 

t ttttt g fa kt % fag TErrt E|Eit Tiftg, <gtt str Egrt TTt 1 1 tfar tf 
gn qfktT % Tnt t gw t Ttf Ft ettitt, gtf gsrr Titf Ttf , fa# g^F t Ttf 
gTT I t Tit % TTFTT g, T)tt tt FfTT f|t I tt TF 1 1 

TTT, FT TTT TIT TTTt t gn FTlt ETTTt ttfa TTTET EIFT g-TT t, FTlt 
ETTTt ETEFT TE, EfkT TE, •3?tE T^T TIMt) tkt t, T^T TUTt tltt t 3ftT tlmtt 
t, TTTt Tit t TTETTtt t, gEETT I, TF tt tfa t, 3TTft TTT t, tn 3TTT FtTT, tTT 
RliW tlTT fsR^T ttTT 1 1 ^ftiT TTt ti TTT, gT> TF tt TT TFgT TTTT t t^T 

tt gn T^ttr Rrfrr Ft tt ft ttt tR, ttt t tR i tt =Ftt tt tttt TRt t 

Ttt ft?TT FtTT, Tlftr t tt£t TTT 1 1 Ttt TtT t, gTT t?T t, gm Ftt t TF 

ttt t, t$T t grr tttif Ftrr, tt?T Ftrr srrt ttt 1 1 •tt tft ttt tR, ttt t tR, 

FTT>T ft?TT Ft, tt TlftT t TF gTT t TTTt TFT ttfcTT T TTg ft) t TTT T)T% TTTT 
f TTtA'2 TFF FRn t tt TF tFTT TIT 1 1 ftTTT FTt ftr TFTftttT t FT 
ft^fTFT T)t TTT Ttt I WFtttl % FT ft^TR Tt T#T Tt, F^IT Tt, FT ttT 
Tt TTT T^t, Ttt gT TT 1 1 tfTFT TF TTTTt TTTTT Tlftg TFT TF T^F tt 
t" Ttt Ft TTtt I -ttFtt Tftt 1 1 t Ttt TTTTT ft) TTT TTT tt, ttT) 

tt ftg tTTT FtTT FtTT 1 1 tt FTTt FETt TIT T EFfftig -3TFT, RF Tit 3TT % 3TFlt 

TfR cr ftrr i tt artt grur ttf tift, ftrtt tf, ^ t^ tt ttttrt t ttft-tttt# 

% Tit Ft Ttt tf tt tt FTEt TtFT ftt 3FTT -3TNtt ft'^lRftf tf TFT Tt5T t, FET TtTT 
Tt Tt I FET Et Tttf Tltt grt TtF tot ^ tt TTttt, ftt Ff, TF TjS TtEt =Ft tTR 
t, 3FTE tlTT ftETT I tk 5Tlt, fk# Tt EIFTt TE, E^ET ^ T^, Ft FRrTTE tt 
FT TlTtE Elft I tt FT TTftET t f% FTTt ttfttf tT)E ftFT ftg Tit I TTTt ^t 
Tit TTT) gT) TTTT gT) TTRTT ftmt ttt -3TTtt I, Tp? gETT TFTT t, T^ftE 
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FRit ft ff ftf ft ftt-Ftf ft ffF ftf ft%t ftFTRFF gff, ftj^ <ttf 

I, *m F # Fp5, FT FFFTT TTRT? -3T^5T I Ft F% fe# FT FT¥F-FRFF7 TTTFF 77 ft 
FTFT, cRTf FT% feHR^KTF FFFT FT 311% % FFT 'ETFFT''' FF FF RE FF F> £ 3TTT FF 

hi^hiRtf I % fr% ft%t r%# ft ftff ;et, ff Ft re §tr ft ftsRTFE frt t, %%t 

FT% FFt FT% It I %tF 3% i**%*fl f TftF % 6HKI FTtf FFTF ft, TEfl^F <jFt %§T FTT 
FMl<l *)$HH % I FFF% T^TT FTFT 6HKI FkM 1 1 %ft 'SftT %$Tt FTT FHlt <M<jdl F% 
FFT FTFT FT^f % >3%? fs|^<7l 'll^-llRiej % 3*1 cE ^TcTFjft Ft <1 IH% 'FRET ^F fa<JMl 
3ftT FIT 3 FTFT I %f%TT 3TFT 3TFT Fit TJFT%, 3FTT 3TTF ^5 FTFT FTF% I fFFR%9TF, 
FTtf FTF FT FFT %tf%F T3F% FiTF? 3 TFTFT ^RlfFTT F 3TTF FifFR & fTTFF FFT 
Ft, Ft F# f%TFF TTfF FFTF t, Ft F% TtF FTTF F% FF% FTt^ TRFF % TRFF Fof 
I ftftEF FTT% 3TTF% ftFTfo%?TF % TPFFJ 1 1 3TF5T, FF FT7F FTt FFT F I FFFT FF 
FFT FT 7% t, FT% t ^F% FFlft 'JFTT §f g?FT F%, Ft FF 3TtT %t FilF I FtITF 
FFFTFT Ft FRIT I 3TTFFT f^ZlfFF^TF FF, 31TFF% 3T%HFF FF I FlftT rtTTFFi FFT R. 
#.#. I, fFTTF FtF FF.#.#. F I, t%F% F?FT FfREFT I FTFt FIFF 77TF 3ttT 
#F I Ft F## I FTFt FTt? F FTT? FFF Fit fa",, #TRE#F FRF I FFR FF TgF FFF 
FTFT 3FT #ff FF FFTF ?FT #T F# 7RTT I 

FTF ## I F 3TF# FTf 3TNFtt FTt? TTFT Ft T^FF F%, FT F^T FT, FFFT 
tFtT^?TF FF FF FT## % F| #TT % f#FTFT FT FFTF, FT#F FTF |F # 
t^fR^TF jJF f#TT FTTt FF%F Ft, FF% 3FT Ft, TFTFJ^TF Ft % FF FFT RfV-I FTT% 
t, % FF FFT FTF, 3ftft F% FFT TRTTF F% F ^Ic^TF F FTT, FFTRE FF FFF FFT 
FFTft 3TTFF ?Jt ■SltT 3TF Ft ?FT% 3TTFF % fFT tFtFJSTF FTF FTF F, FFT FFTF FtF 
^t %% I f^T FFT FTTt, ^f%FT FFT F%, #T FFT FF%FF FFT F%, T|F FF FFT F% 
FFFTt Ftf F^f FTFT, FFtfFT T3F% ^F f^FTt 3TFF FTFT 3F FRfT % FTF F% I 
%f^TF FRTTTF Ft FtFT | FT FT% fFFFT f% FF FTF FF F%%, ?F FTF % FF 
F%% I FF Ft FFlT FTFT FtFT FTFT I FFT FF FTT% 1 1 Ft FFTft FTFTF FF%t I 6Hl(l 
F^RT FS%t % FFF FTFFT ^ fFTFT, F^f FTT% Ft FF FF PtT FTF F, F^FT FT tFFTF 
%, FTFT f%FTFt % I ftfaTF H§Fl, FTFFtFTt?%tFRT?t TM-F^t FfFTF 3fttt ^ 
TTFIF %FT FF f=EFT F%, Ft^ ^5 FFt FTFT, FtFT ^FT =Et TTFTF ^FT I FF FTFFtft 
FFTft 1 1 

Ft FT? TTTFF F 3TTFFF <W-M FFT FTFFT FFT 3flT %TT FFF FFF J |A< FFT 3ftT 
FFT Ff^TFT FtfTF FTFFT FT F?f F, Ft 3TF FT % FFT FRIT 1 1 
FF l%*F! 

iff FFT FTFt FF f%R! FF %R!FF %R! FF fFR! 

77. V.K.R.V. Rao. 
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[Translation begins: 

Students, 

Since three o’clock this afternoon, I have spoken at various gatherings. I think 
this is the fifth. Where did I go first? What... First there was a children’s 
exhibition. Then I went to the Hukum Chand Mills 78 where there has been an 
agreement between the workers and the management to cooperate with one 
another, which is a very good thing. Where else did I go? 1 went to Bal Niketan. 
Then I visited the veterinary college near Mhow. 74 Then I went somewhere else 
and now I am here. In a little while, I shall have to address a public meeting in 
Indore. 8 "A11 this involves opening different compartments of the mind. It is 
true that I am in the habit of living in separate compartments and opening or 
shutting my mind to various things. Let me tell you that it is a very good habit 
because apart from the fact that it enables you to concentrate on one issue at a 
time, it also keeps you free from tensions. 

Now the question is what should I talk to you about just now? I always like 
to share my thoughts, especially in student gatherings, and the problems and 
dilemmas that the country faces. The problems that we are facing today will 
have to be faced by you in the future. Ours is a passing generation, most of it is 
gone and the remaining few years will soon be over. Your generation will hold 
the reins of power in your hands. It is extremely important that you should 
realise your responsibilities and prepare yourselves for it to the extent possible. 

So, the first thing to be borne in mind is that the world we live in is an 
extremely revolutionary one. Revolution does not mean merely breaking heads 
or violence. It implies change. The rapidity with which the world is changing is 
unprecedented in the thousands of years of its history. The changes began to 
take place about 100 or 150 years ago when the Industrial Revolution took 
place. It has taken a long time in reaching India. Science and technology were 
behind it and soon the daily lives of the people were transformed in every way. 
Even in India, where it has not yet fully taken shape, our lives have changed 
considerably. In the United States and other countries, there has been a complete 
transformation. Our lives will change even further. 

So you must have realised that we have emerged out of the static period 
and new problems of a changing era are before us. Perhaps they would not 
have appeared in such an acute form if changes had come gradually. But we 


78 . See fn 74 in this section. 

79. See fn 75 in this section. 

80. See fn 76 in this section. 
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had become completely stagnant under the British during the last 100- 1 50 years. 
Therefore the changes have to be more rapid now. The result of long stagnation 
was that our society became completely static. We remained static while the 
world changed rapidly. The broad result is that you can now divide the world 
into three categories. One is of countries which are considered rich and 
prosperous where the common people are well-off. Europe. United States and 
to some extent, Japan in Asia fall under this category. Most of the other countries 
are backward and poor. There is a category in between of countries which are 
backward but are trying to work very hard to catch up with the others, India 
ranks almost first in that category. Why is there such a great gulf between the 
developed nations and the underdeveloped countries? It has sprung up within 
the last couple of hundred years. The answer is quite simple. The countries 
which are advanced have taken advantage of new forces and technological and 
scientific advancement, and the forces of Nature. As a result, they became highly 
industrialised. There are various factors behind this. If we wish to catch up 
with the advanced countries of the world, we will have to do what they have 
done, at least to some extent. I do not mean that we should copy anyone But 
we will have to make advance in science and technology because they are 
responsible for a great revolution in the world. 

You hear of the world being divided into two armed camps under the two 
superpowers — the United States and the Soviet Union. Please keep quiet. What 
is all this argument about? There are two camps, both hostile to each other. But 
the differences between the two sides are not so glaring as they are imagined to 
be. They are in fact very close. Yes, politically and ideologically, they are 
different. But the real gulf in the world today lies between the developed and 
the poor countries. Unfortunately, we are among the backward nations, though 
as I said, we are in between. We have made some progress after ten, fifteen 
years of effort. We have reached a situation where with a little more effort, we 
can leap across to the other side within the next eight or ten years. 

You will find that the advanced countries of the world, whether it is the 
United States or the Soviet Union, though mutually hostile to each other have 
advanced because of science and technology and the machine civilisation. There 
is tremendous respect for science and technology and machines in both the 
countries. After all there is no question of an American and Russian Chemistry. 
Chemistry and Physics are branches of science, whether they are taught in the 
United States, Soviet Union or India. There is no ideology in science. Once 
you live in a world of science, there may be talk of ideology but in fact it brings 
about equality gradually by creating an industrial community. Science and 
industry are the same whether you go to the United States or the Soviet Union, 
There may be small differences. But you will find that the leaders of the two 
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camps are actually very close to each other in their way of thinking. They follow 
the same path and worship the same thing — machine. Inspite of superficial 
differences, there is a basic or fundamental similarity. 

You must not get carried away by the communists or some other group 
making a noise. The differences between them may lead to a war. But the basic 
fact is that the differences between them are very few. The machine civilization 
has brought about a greater similarity. All kinds of new things are happening. A 
tremendous transformation has occurred in Europe and other countries of the 
West since the time that I was in school and college, ever during the last ten 
years since the Second World War ended, the face of the world has been changing 
very rapidly, India has not changed so much because we are still one of the 
backward countries. But even here, the processes of change are gathering 
momentum and India will undoubtedly change very fast. You must understand 
the times that we live in. These are extremely revolutionary times. Revolution 
means something that changes society, not violence or warfare. Violence may 
accompany revolutions but that is more of a coincidence. A real revolution is 
one in which the life style of people changes. 

If you think about it, what were conditions in India a hundred or hundred 
fifty years ago? There were no railways or motorcars or electricity or telephone 
or telegraph. The only mode of transport was on horseback or bullock-cart. 
Now travelling has become very easy. You can reach Ujjain from Indore in less 
than an hour. So the entire lifestyle is changing by the appearance of the rail, 
motor car, aeroplanes, telegraph, telephone, radio etc. You are young still but I 
have seen a great many changes during my lifetime. 

Why do changes take place? There are many factors but ultimately one 
basic reason is when a human being acquires a new power. What is the capacity 
of an ordinary human being? It is known as manpower. A strong man may have 
more and a weak one less. But ultimately there is not much difference. However, 
suddenly Man discovered steam and used it to great advantage. The steam- 
engine is an off-shoot of this. So a new source of power was discovered and 
Man became much more powerful than ever before. Next came electricity which 
is a greater source of power. These are the things which have made Europe and 
the United States extremely powerful and wealthy. They built up great arsenals 
and armies. All these things go together-wealth and might, military might. The 
Industrial Revolution and its off-shoots have led to all these developments. 

Now as I told you, the time has come for great changes. Technological 
changes are taking place day by day. The railway engines that you see in India 
have become out of date. In other countries, they have changed beyond 
recognition. But we cannot throw away the old for the new. The world of 
technology is changing so fast that even comparatively new changes become 
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outdated very rapidly. Things change very fast in extremely wealthy countries 
like the United States. There an individual does not keep a car for more than a 
year. The entire economy of the United States is based on consumerism. They 
produce such enormous wealth that if they did not throw away the surplus, they 
would not know what to do with it. For the first time in the history of the world, 
goods are being produced in such abundance. Food and goods of every kind 
are produced in such abundance that even after giving or throwing away they 
have a surplus. This is the new industrial civilisation which has developed in 
the world today. 

Well, as I was telling you, a new source of power which has been discovered 
is atomic energy. You may be associating atomic energy with weapons of war 
and the atomic and the hydrogen bomb. But in fact it is a great source of power. 
It can be utilised in any way. It is obvious that used wisely it will give enormous 
power. Just as the Industrial Revolution and the electrical revolution changed 
the world completely, nowadays we are definitely in the throes of a scientific 
and technological revolution. We are getting a glimpse of the uses of atomic 
energy which immediately opens up unimaginable avenues. We get a glimpse 
of it when we read of the Russian rocket reaching the moon. 

Anyhow, we can get a glimpse of the kind of power that Man has acquired. 
They are tremendous sources of power and there is no doubt about it that within 
a year or two Man will certainly land on the moon. In short, the kind of power 
that has come into the hands of Man has turned all our old ideas and beliefs 
completely topsy-turvy. What can be a bigger revolution than this? The 
revolutions that you read about in history seem petty by comparison. This is the 
real thing and since we are living in such a revolutionary era, we must open the 
windows to our minds a little and understand the changes that are taking place. 
Generally speaking, the strange thing is that Man’s mind tends to stagnate. On 
the one hand, the revolutions that come about are obviously the product of the 
human brain and an attempt to understand the forces of Nature. Man stumbled 
upon new forces and the curtain was raised on new secrets. But at the same 
time, the thinking of an ordinary human being does not change easily. It remains 
static. Please do not think that Man’s mind becomes sharper with the passing 
of years. Age makes no difference. But what I mean to say is that it is very 
essential for the windows of the mind to remain open particularly at a time 
when the world is changing. But generally speaking, they are not and the people 
become backward. They remain where they are, without understanding that the 
world has changed. 

This is particularly applicable to our country. For one thing, our way of life 
has been changing very, very slowly for centuries. There has been no industrial 
revolution in India. It is starting now and with it will come the revolutionary 
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atomic energy too. We are not used to such things. We have started traveling by 
car and train and what not. But there has been no impact on people’s minds 
about the revolutionary times that they are living in nor the forces that make 
various things possible. You have been bom in a revolutionary era. You are 
now in schools and colleges and soon a time will come when you will come out 
of them and go out into the world. You will then have to face these problems. 
Some of you who are students of science may understand a little more than the 
others. But it is not necessary that merely passing an exam enables you to 
understand these things better. It is a difficult matter to remove the curtain of 
ignorance from people’s minds though everyone should try to understand what 
is happening in the modem world, whether they are students of arts or science, 
because they have to live in it. They must gain mastery over it. 

Things and concepts have changed so rapidly that all the old theories that 
you read about in economics or some other subjects have become completely 
out of date. The changing world has made the scholarship of the old expert and 
pundits completely out of date. Therefore we must grasp the fundamentals of 
the modem concepts. The old principles must provide the basis for modem 
thinking but they cannot provide all the answers. The fault does not lie in the 
principles themselves. They provided the answers to questions of a by-gone 
era. It is up to us to find the answers to the new problems that are being thrown 
up. The problem is that people insist on repeating lessons leamt by rote and do 
not deviate from something that was written a hundred or five hundred years 
ago. 

This is very much like making religion, which is a great thing, into a rigid 
dogma to imprison human beings and their thinking and prevent them from 
growing. Those who fail to conform are dubbed as heretics, outcaste and what 
not. Religion is something that should open the eyes and minds of human beings. 
But the other aspect of it is its rigidity and dogmatic approach. It is strange that 
religion should make a prisoner of human beings. I for one refuse to accept 
being imprisoned by religious dogma or anything else. My mind refuses to 
tolerate it. I am no pundit and nor am I very brilliant. But I cannot tolerate 
being imprisoned mentally by anything, however noble it may be. 

I have read a great deal about the life of Mahatma Gautama Buddha for 
whom I have the greatest respect. When his disciples used to ask him all kinds 
of questions, his only reply would be to say that they should understand this 
world of ours before thinking about the world hereafter. There has always been 
a great deal of interest in life in India, much more so than in this area. So, 
Gautama Buddha used to advise people to do good in this world and then on 
the basis or personal experience, find the answer to other questions. Nobody 
else can supply the answers. His advice was not to accept anything without 
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thinking. This is what is known as scientific temper. This is by no means 
repeating lessons learnt by rote or counting breads. So the Upanishads and the 
great men in ancient times were endowed with a pure scientific temper. 
Upanishad itself means to sit and enquire. This was the relation between the 
teacher and the taught. In short, it meant a search for truth which is the true 
scientific method. The other method is to shut your eyes and ears, learn lessons 
by rote and keep repeating them. 

Well, anyhow, our society has remained unchanged for a long time and 
now the process of change has started very rapidly. Even the villages are feeling 
the winds of change. The cities are of course changing and perhaps the biggest 
factor that is responsible is that our girls are going to schools and colleges in 
millions. The influence of women is very great in the house, especially on 
children. The influence of the mother is the strongest on the child and educated 
mothers will be able to transform the way of life in their homes. So changes are 
taking place in small things. 

I mentioned economics just now. Karl Marx who lived more than a 1 00 
years ago was a very great man. But I have not been able to understand till 
today how the things that even the greatest intellectuals wrote a 100 or 150 
years ago could provide the answers to our problems today. Nobody has been 
able to provide an answer to this question. There are great pundits of economics 
whose minds are completely closed. They are capable only of opposing others. 
Their effort is to somehow fit in the changing world into their pattern of 
preconceived ideas. But it does not work and all their theories go awry. 

Therefore I want you to at least try and under-stand the times that we are 
living in. This is not a static world but a changing one, especially India which is 
changing after centuries of stagnation. Please keep an open mind and try to 
understand the changing times for careful preparation is essential to face them. 
It is not like the olden days when for generation after generation, sons followed 
the father’s profession. Things are changing and so are professions and jobs. 
You must have the ability to face the challenge of the new times. It is obvious 
that there are all kinds of people with varying degrees of ability, some more 
some less. But the yardstick to judge a country is the quality of her people, 
quality in science or medicine, engineering, music, dance, or in any other field. 
Quality means rising above the general level and the greater the number of 
people of quality, the farther the country can go. There is no doubt about it that 
mere numbers do not make a nation great. There are forty crores of people in 
India but it is the people of quality among them who count. Please understand 
that clearly. 

All right, those of you who are in schools and colleges get better 
opportunities than others in the country. We want that everybody should get 
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such opportunities and a time will come when it will be possible. But that time 
is still a little way off. So those who have got the opportunity have a special 
responsibility to the society which has provided it. It is regrettable that the 
children in villages do not get these opportunities. It is possible that given the 
opportunity, they may turn out to be better than you. So since the society has 
given you the opportunity, you owe a debt to it which will have to be discharged 
later by serving the society and providing the opportunities that are being given 
to you to others. How you do it is a different matter. But I want you to realise 
that the opportunity of getting education is an extraordinary one in India, not 
available to everyone. Therefore, you owe a debt to society and the nation 
which will have to be paid in full, you cannot look after your self-interest alone. 

My time is up. But I would like to say one thing more. There is loud clamour 
about the unemployment problem and the bleak future that the educated youth 
of today faces and what not. It is no doubt proper that you should think about 
these things. But if you look at it from another angle, when I was your age, 
what were the openings available to young people. Practically all the avenues 
were closed. A handful of them used to become lawyers and few get into the 
government or some others could become doctors or engineers. But otherwise 
all avenues of employment were closed. If you make a list of the avenues that 
have opened up, you will find that they are innumerable. More are opening up 
every day. Generally speaking, you will find that there is no unemployment 
among the engineers, overseers, scientists, etc. Today young men can enter the 
armed forces, diplomacy, government service, trade, industry and many other 
professions. But there has to be ability and merit. I agree that opportunities 
should be available to everyone. But it is not possible immediately especially 
in these changing times. I can tell you quite confidently that it has not happened 
in any country in a hurry. 

All right, a complex problem has come up on our borders which has caused 
deep anger and concern. This reaction is perfectly justified. But at the same 
time, it must be realised as to what should be done or not done when there is a 
crisis. These issues cannot obviously be decided in the market place. Unity and 
cooperation are good things. It is obvious that I cannot tell you in a public 
meeting as to the decision that will be taken by the government of India except 
to assure that we will defend India’s freedom to the last breath. We shall defend 
every inch of India s territory and her honour to the best of our ability. But you 
must understand that it is not enough to say these things. It implies tremendous 
responsibilities. I do not know what may happen. We will have to be prepared 
for every eventuality. Please do not take it lightly. It cannot be solved by shouting 
slogans. Recently I told some professors and vice-chancellors of the Delhi 
University that let the students do something concrete to show their readiness 
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to fight for their country. Some people took out a procession demanding 
weapons. Such demonstrations are absurd, especially when school children are 
made to participate and one does not know whether to laugh or cry. Therefore 
1 told the Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University 81 that it was absurd to 
demonstrate in front of the Chinese embassy. It is against international etiquette 
and our own dignity to behave in this manner towards foreign embassies on 
our soil. It is our duty to protect them just as we would any other embassy. It is 
most improper to shout slogans at their doorstep. If you wish to demonstrate 
your feelings, do something concrete, and build something. It may not have a 
direct relevance to the border issue but it will certainly show your determination. 
It would be a fitting demonstration of your preparedness and earnestness. Boys 
and girls should join the N.C.C. and everybody must do something useful. That 
is the test of a real human being, not giving spurious advice to others. 

Let me tell you what Gandhiji taught us forty fifty years ago. He taught us 
to pass resolutions stating our determination to do something rather than advising 
others about what they should do. Until then it had been our practice to pass 
futile resolutions like that, making demands of the government instead of taking 
responsibility for any action ourselves. But the real test is if we can resolve to 
do something within a stated time. That will no doubt impose a burden on us. 
But it will enhance our strength and prestige for we would have kept our word. 
Otherwise we shall fail in the eyes of the world. But we usually give a great 
deal of advice to others without doing anything ourselves. This is our weakness. 

I have spoken for too long and people are waiting for me at the public 
meeting. I shall go there now. 

Jai Hind. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 

8. At Residency Grounds: Public Meeting 82 

^ eft t ottt# *rrq?t wit f fo, 3 far? ifc i 

# w cfcJtf 3T if ^THT m ^ 3RTT I Wtt 3TR ^ 3*1% 

ftfT 3T. TfflT %% folT cbldJhH =RFTT % 3ScR HRT-TRT WT T5T f 

81 . See fn 77 in this section. 

82. Indore. 12 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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q=F % ^afr TFTF, '3TfT to- to FT. q^ld^ qtt t I 3#t # cbfei* 
$jt? ftor to qrrftorq to# 5 to qq? q?tot tt, to qqq? qrc qq? q| tonqq q?r 
wmf q?T qq? q#qq §3TT, T#? q qFT ?IT T qFT 3TTR fto toTF? to 
ftor t qqT, q^r qq? $pr q?rq str q^q ?jq §'3 tt 1 1 qito qFT q? to qqg^r to I 
sqft, to ftorrq qq t to to-iiftoid q?tot t tot artot faq qq't qto q|q q?Tq 
f§qq^ ftor to arq qqto qqTF qtot $ tot i q? «^q qq? artot qrq I, qqqqT 
q?cF Fq qqa? to t ator q#q-q# t i ttoto to toqqFT q?to to t qqgr q#F 
qqqq qqqr qrq Fiq to? qto q, tor to qtoiFqf f torgq qqtot tot qq % 
qtt I 

fto t $qqq qqr, ft, ftoto qqr qq? qto totoqf qq qq? qqqi qqr qr i 85 
to? qiq q?FT qqr? FT qTq-ftorq qqT qfr % qq? qto TfFT qqF sft, qp qq 
qq^q to i totoq qq? tor to tor t qq$q gaq fto qratottoqq qq to 
to to to t$T qr t qr ftoq qqr ft, tot qt qqto t qto qfto? qt# t # qq 


arqq q qftto #t q?r to qrqqr i q?to qqT # qqto qrq? ft qqto qrq % qqr qq? 
q# qq? qFT totenq qrqqqr q?rtor rpr I q$j-wq to ftototo to, qqqr a<sqi<£q 
q?rqr, q5rtoq?FrqqTatoq^qFTtorqq? qtoF fair, qgq qFT qqrqr «rr 
qto tor, tot q?to qtot q?r qto, toftoq ftoq qtoF qgq anq to i qto to Ito to 
qqr qto t# q?ntor i to# qq ato qqq? aqqrqq? qto tot q?tt to qq? qq?r?fT f 
q?q % q?q totq fftt to# qqr to qT aftr #q tot i arq qto to sqqq? qrqto 
tor gqq fi # qq q?rq # qqq toq^ toq qFT qq fto # tot to 
qf tot ftoq qr#i 

qrq, to Fto to qiFq q qFf # q?ttoTq # to % qq? qjqqq q?T i 
qrqqq # to% ^q q q#t #|t q# to ^t t toq, to?q # tot tor 
l##qq?##^TJFtcfrqq?^q# f^RTT# t, #T ^ to qTFq cf?T #T 
tofto qr qryjto qrtot % to qqq?t ?]tor ttft q?qq | (qitor) i qq, 
qq? qiq t q^qr % to tor % ftoni m to qrq # 3qqr to qto 
qr: to-to # qqr qFT q? qrafto % to qqrTF to to % to qnqq fto fq? 
qrqqq gto ^ tor ^t •anto, aqq q?r qnqq to tot % ftor an, to Ftofo? 
# 'JiHcii f^? qrqqq tor aqqT anto qt to % qqqq ftorr to to ^toqT # 
toq f^? aqq to - toq to tott q qt qqr tot F i to qF ttor tt qq t to 


83. Sec item 118 

84. See item 73. 

85. Seeiteml5. 
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I ffe $ RfeT FRT WIRfe fR Rfefe WTRRT f| fe RT fetf fet, Rfetffe fetf 

fet ?F% sit Rtfe Rfe Rft RFT RRIFT I feffeR fet ‘•ft RjW ft WTR R% ^vT fe WtR ?R 
cR? $ f^W WtW fe gft ffewfe t fetT gfe ffelT RTF feWTcf t ffe fen RfecR rrt fe? 
ftlFRT gw fe Wfew % fe RTWRT RR RRR fet I 

3RR R^F R% F fetT WRW RTF RF fe % Riff fet RRRfe R5T Rfef RRTFT WRlfe RT 
jjfefe, Rt RRR fefe t frtRfe BTFT fefe WTR 3TTT WTR RR WTR Ft RFT R^ t felT RRF 
fe Ft %9JR7T WtR fe, fe^RTT Ft Rff SJRTT Ft RRT 3W, feffeR R§F t, T3R Rfef fet 

r^j r r^ fe fefe rftrt I rnfr fe rrr ft rrift 1 1 rf fetf rtrt R §r^r ffe rr 

RT RWTF feW WTT ^TT RRT fe few fe% WW Wt % Rft, RRTR FR Rif tTRT-^Rf fe RWTF R if, 
FWRTT Wfe Wt Wt fefeW %, feffeR WT%T fe fe$T R?t TFRfcT Ft RRR fe ftfe f , fefRR fe 
Ftcft I, ffeWRTT RRR RTTRT, Ft fet RRR Ft WWtfcp TTcfT FW fe RRR RRT fe Fife Rft 
FWRf WTWt RTF fe RRR ftfe f I RRfe RFT RRR FRlf F9T RR feRT I fe FfetR RT I, 
FRfe ffeTTTRT RR f Ft ffe RRT FF f, fefR f, ^fRRTF I Wfe RRRT Rfe I FR RRR fet 
WR5T RRRT WtT RR-RR FR R RT7RT fFRR FW R?t FWffe ft, fe$T RR RR-FtWF RF, 
RF RFfet RTW 1 1 feffeR RFfet RTF fetT WTR5RRT RTF fet feffeR F?ft fe RTR ^Ttfe 
RTF RFfet WTR3RRT I ffe FR WRfe f$T fe RRtR-fefe RFTR I RRT, Ft, fetR, RR Rife 
FWTTf WPgf , WTWf RRfeTTT I FT 9TFT fe fetT 3TFT fe WTfet Rfef, FR RTFF | ffe ^Flfet 
fe fet RfetR fetfe-Rtfe WTtR-fefe, Stfe fetT RF-R% I RRT 3TTR RTTF RR FfefFTF Rf Ft 
WTR fef ffe WR WfeR RFT WTR R RR? RRT fet RRTR RTR FR RT WtT 3RR fetfe Ft 
FRlfe F5T fe gfe felRT RTF Rfef F fefew Rfef RcfetTT 'fewfet RT 5TTRF fefR feferfet WtR 
FRtR-fefe RR RRR RRfe fe, ■felT RRf RR) RFT <fetRFt RT FRR ^T? RTR WTRF wfefR 
fe R^TF fe RRR, fetT RF RR7 JTRT RRR RT RTF T%R I WTWRTW Ft, WTWRW Ft 
Rf-Ff RTF ^ffeRT fe Ft Rf t, FTR 3jfetR RTfe |f sffewf Rt Wife fe RTF ffe FTRt-FWt 
FRlt FFtR-RR RTR fetfe wfe I SlfetR RTF §f Rfefffe WTT Rift ^ffeRT R FRtR-sjfe RF 
TF fe, WTR WfetR RT RRR RTTfe RTW, #T RRR RTfe WRfe R I fefefef RT RFT Rfet |WT, 
R|F Rf f I wfefeRR fe FT "fetr fet ^WT ■3flT RR ffet fe ^RR fe §WT I FRlfe RFT T3WF 
Rfef RTF RTRT FRtR-fefe fet RFfe fefe fe Rt RTR ftfe WR 3TtT ^5 3TTT RTTfe fet Rfef 
RT Ft WtR WRR R ffeT FT fe Rfe, wfe I FTWTffe FfetR WT# Rfef fet I wfetR Ft Rft 

|f fetl 

RF ^JW RRTW |WT F RTTF fet Rftfet RR, RRtffe fet WJtR-fefet fe RR-fetWF few 
fetfet fet FRlfe fe§T fe Rt FTfe-FTfe RTR fetfe wfet, RIFT fe RTRR WTR WRT WtT RTFT 
fe RTRR fet Ffe fetRF Ffet Rffet fet fe fetRF FRlft WffeRTFT FRtfe WfetR fe ffeEWfet 
fet, fefet R fet feFt Ft I Ft WRtR fe T5RTT fetfet RR RTRT RFFT RRT fetr FTRlfe RW 
fe fe I F?T RftR FlFT RRT I 
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it FTI fE it lE dpi) i, silrt d?jd dpi) i iEBd it fiitllT I ETT it fE 
nEl E Flfll El IRT I ^Et lEtT E itE it EtlR IT FlRT-iE IFtE I 
filE it ITT IT Ti, nET IT IT IT IT FT fEt W FlR-Ilt % IT-iteR 
fEt El Ft I FTi TFt IF 1 iE FTRIT HT lit gE EBtE TTFTF-FTTTE IT TIRE 
f^cFT I TER IT lE t itl, IFT TTT IT IFT Eh IT TTT IT FTI FR# Ft HT | 
FTI TTlE 3R FT-TRF ITT E FTI E TTRT TIT TFT I fEt II E TITR FRIT 
eft IFBT itE % HI TI TFT I, Tlfl TltT-iE IlE nE | 1 

?EiElE FRlE IFT fE FRIT TRIE, IFT eft lit EE FTI IFTT % TITR lE 
TT TTcB FlE H WT TITR lE, FTl ITT c£rE F?tT TTE iftl TM TRTE 
Fit Eh ittEt iEf fttfEtit it ffrt, t^tfr irt, irit ifir ir, fEt it 

iE it it Tpw, RlitlTFEitTFtEtfi FRR iftlT % FTfEl ElIT, lE 

it ttr EiEitf TitT-iif E it i iti, itf Ei it fh, ^tt Ei tfth 
E ttiE I, cB^ff wr E E, it its fEt E E, it iti I, tEht it it ri TRfiT E 
TTcB ^<dTl it nit fEtt % 1 fttt E Esr i iEft it iftm % frtE it ifrt i i 
fEt IF IR FRT TRR T % IFT Ftit I TTF TTF it IFT Ft# I EH TIT 

Flit Etfi ft? fi fErit ^Eiit iEi nFi I it t# Eh TfiRuit Eh iRmit, 
Eh ETTfEnT, it ^5 THI ITT Efi mi, eriEHn TR^ Et^ iftn Et ^TT c b< T ll % 1 

nit 1% itf itEr cBFR IT Em ii i IFf 3^5 ISTI I?ETT 1 1 Ff, iftll % ^TT 
TFRIT ^ i it I=H ITF % I ^TfEt IF EH iftH i ^Tt FT i ill IRTT ^ Pl^t) Tfft 
RBiiTTFt, iriritTiFTFt fth iiEt irtt Friw irtt % i ^ii ^ i?T 

iR TTifiBT ilddHi Ft Ti FTffElR Eh F^Fti Tl-Tl RcB it iftll fen iTT ^ 
li-li FT ddl'T Ti-li FT TFT H^FM, TF ^TEHT, El'T'il F, IF %, it iwi, 
UTMi Il itT Tt# 3fE FIT it TR-TR FT ITTi if FTT E" F^Ffi ip 
TIi ilT EHIT I FTftEftT FT Ili TTTRITT Ffli li 1^ lit itf ITT =Ht If? itt IET 
IF ^ Fi> FT FfRlTB, i?T T IT ildd Ffli iftlT i TIT itt, TFTft did % I 
^rrft nr if ft nit f nr i Fmi fttt it fti^ich ttfrt | ^tt 

TTR H TRT3T Ft fii it IT dldd Ft it TTTTT Ef EHit IjTT HIT I it 

ni t, Ei in im, ei ^titt i ipE tttft i #i-Tti ifi t Ft i ftE: ttr 
i it FoI-tEt ift §i i 1 e^h it fttE ttr it tttft i ^i-4i i, nErrr I, iti 
mi it \Ti nfi n Ttri, iti iti nfi n Ttri ftiE nit, ftr it Tit if 
nr it TRif itt i ftR ttr it i fEt ftE 3ttt nri t Eh Tfitit i fim 
hr fin, fim iR fin i iEEh it ifE E itr iti iEn fi ft titr itfE 
I, Enri fiE rtr? ir| E mErif i fir? titr Ht iit irfiif i fiE, 

TITR HT FRErt I fEfE? IF HI IR 1 1 RTR Ht itl Ft H TTTE ITTT FTTT 
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■RFT #, ?TR 33T#, ^ FRR Ft, ^Hd# Ft I rft Fqf#q, #f#q qF eft qRT ^ 
I, #f#q ^F WTrT q#t Ft qq#t t qq #$T # 3?f#E qq, WTR #?T Ft, #t f# #ftf 
#t qT q# I 3FR TTeF Tjft=r #9T I (ft 3TFT F## qq q<£4KI qq qq# 1 1 RT# rft #t^ 
Wtt ^OTFT q$f, FT## qq 4d4KI qq# it q HFT^-IK Ft, q q#f qiq I fMt W#T 
| q# fMT qq qTF 1 1 # RTfttr qjq# qiFcfT f # f# <§3 #tq qq«H# t f# qj®, 
W ^F| tTcR q^q? #, WT#t #, PJF qq? #?T-## qq# F*t W3RTF ft 3TT# | 
WW ?RF # q#f -3TRTT I dHM4K 3TTrTT # qq- qF#t qiW qF % #$T q?T 

ftt# ft Ptchd^ eft efFE qrq, 3 t#fe #?r q# i qq q$q wt t f##tqf? 

FE #FT f 3 TT RFEt qqqT?T f#q #T # Ft #t? ## qqq# q^jq Ft f#?T# #q-#tq 
qw # q# eft qrf# q# #, q# # ## q# #, # q ?# i 

% qqqq qFq#ftf#qTt#$T#?Tq#tq ftqgq # qq # Ft qr# qq, 
qF qt Ft q# -h^cii, 4#f# qq qqw qq> % q# Ft#, qft, q qqqq si#? # q=E qT 
#, q qqr #t Ftqt # i q^j #ft q# #q Ft# # qpj qnr #t # sqq? #t ?ftiT i 

^q 3 rtt 7ftrr otrr qq# qftqF# f##t 3nq#t, #t 3n^4t qqfr Ftqrqfeqq 
Ft qqq# w ^rrar f#tt #t# $fe qff, #t? Ftqr q#q •*ft, # q^qt f i q## qqF 
qff f% Fq qq? JJ# qtt q# Fqiq # qft qq? qfeqR q# #, fq# qr# qF f f# #t# 
qqjq q# I % q#f 3TTF#t qftqq #t, qq 3FFt qM qt^RT ^ qq qTF, qq^E 
Ft qT q Ft, qq? qtt%?T q q$, Rrtr qt q?T qqqT qFt i Fqt^rq qfr q f ^HH Ft qt 
% §TfeT | qtt^ qqq qqq qtt, qqqtt qqt FTR BrfqqT ft# i 3ttr q qqqqT 
fftqqr qiftq i f q#f qnqqT qqT qfq^r q # i #foq rt# qft q# ft % 
q^q Ft i '3ftr ft qqq t#t q^t qqq? qq qFET ftqqT qiftq, snqqjq qqqr qq q^t 
ftqqt i q=E qftq qftqrr I qq# q#t #t qT qq qq ftqq ^t q^t ftqqr I qftqR #t, 
q qq# q^ qtt #=E q^lt ## I, q qq# qnqq qq qqqj, q §rrqq qq #=E 
qqqt # i qr ftqq #q, # qff F3TT, ftqq qqr #t qw qq ft# -3ftr qq qqf #t 
qqqr qq ftqq ft#, ^rqr-qrqr, qqr #, q^r I, qm?zr I, qr I, qqq qq# #t # 
qF ftcEt qqf q# ft#, qq #t qq #ftt # #q ft # on# qf# aft qf , fh qiF# F 
qf , qqtftj f#q# 3Tf#q? #ft qq# qf# qft qqqr Ft #§T q#qT i 

q5E #9T #t 3TFT, nq7 #?T #t ## qiq# f 3nq I qft #?T #t ?#qq # q# #9T 

#t Ft, qqq qq# q# qiqqr #, #t #t # i qqq# ftq#t # #?t # f#q# tf# 
f q#t, qf#E t#q# #tq qqq qrqt qqq qq# qr# #, f#q# #|q qt# q# # tt, q# 
q#F #r qqq q#, q#ff# #?t qq qqq #t qqr q# #qr q^q ## # f^t# qnqt, qq# 
qrq # qw ftqr# 1 1 3T#t qfq# # # qrF TFt qT, g# q^q # tpr qrqqt qw 

# ^$#t ^ff# # #t qqr q^r # # stw #t I t##t #tq #, ?qq sttfi# I #t % 

# #, #t w #f# q q^r #q I q# q^r # # #t 3 tw 3 ttq#t # i qqr qiq#t # # 
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J|M if s|Fd 3TE5T EF ET 3REF FKhI 3TET 3TE3T ME) ETEE # EF EE #4 
t # EF# 3FFI 3TFE M f 1 ##E 3REF # ETf# 3 # £ ^9T #t f## 1 1 f#T 
3# 3# ETTEf E | f#dM EFT # f#cH 3{cEF F FT f# HI*#) % 3T#IET #T E><4 
f FE# E^E i #, FE# gfe #, 3REF # F# 1 1 ETTE3# # EF# ETF f## 
F^IF I, #f | #ET f## 3T# % FTEST f## F# t FE ETF E # 3TFRET #RTET 
FT# t# # 3EEF #E t f^fTFT E#, ttlftt ETF f## 3TEJF t, FE# %9T # #E# 
## % I 40 E#F FTE# ET7F E Ft EE# #R# E# ET7F #t, #f#E EF #ET FIE 
f# Elid # f#F% J# c;\H # #E F Fd 4 l”FF J l E>l# FT, f#c# f#5TTE E I FMEiF 
fcRlET cFT EFT EET t Et ^T #t #E# t, f## EF EF Ef 4TTEE# EE# t EE# 
EE# ET# f#EE t EF^E, FEFEE f#EE f#jF EE# ETTE ET# ET# t 3#T 3T# 
ETT# E I EF EET #$TT# Ft# I #$T # 3FEF ## E# I # EF EETF FEET t FE #T 
EFFT F3#TEFETE E#F I EE# EET#E# t f# ET# ETE, E# #f# ## % f#E# 
3Tf4ET # FfEET FEET #FFT I ## ETT 3T# E# ETT, ?E# 3TTE #E I 

3TE EET 3f# ETF ET 3TTE f#ER E# f# FE, FETE # 3## TDE # F# # 
EF# # f#5F EET 2JT 3# ### 3## TTHT FTET f# FE f#3% ^ I EcR # 

FE# ’^E# 3TTFE # 3TETE Ef ETfE'-FETFE' #t I FE EEE # EFT EFTEFT E # EFT 
TEE ?t, ET) #17 TTEt-ET# ETFT ET# #t ^F# if I EElf# E#t 3 # FEET 

ET# 3#Ff #t EEE #, ETEt TFT#f#tf eE’ #T E#FT EF|FTf#E###E 
EEEt T5EE TF, 3#F TF EE EFT I #^FT Ei 3#Ft #t ^Ef E# EiE 3TtT 3EE E# 
Et^ I EETt# Fil'd EFT FTftsfT Ef 3EE FE# ' J El<il EE#t #, EEE?t §"rf#T #, 
TEE EE ET I EET Eld # f# # 3EE FE FFTT ETF E^ET ER EF# FiM EFT, EE 
f#ETET, tEEt Ef q| | fefE ET EE 3TTE FTE Eg^ET Ef ^E ER ##E FTE I FE #E 
EET ^? FE FEE ETE Ef t#, ET Ef ^ t ETFT E# Pldidrl I EFT FE FE ETE #t 
f#ET % f# FE# FT# EET %? FE ETFT #ETF ET# ^ ? ETFT EtFE ET# %, ETFT F# 
#TE # T|% |f f#E# E# I FTE ET# #E ##E I EET #tE FT^ ETFT # EE FFTT 
E# # E TE# FT# E ^3 I FTf f^EE EF#, EE ETT ETEET EF# Eg# FlT FE 
EF FTEE E FTEf # F #T F#ETET FETE EEE FTET F FEt # #FE EF# t f# 
f#E # ETE E#, E E# I #E #E ^?T E%, EE f# I FtT T## ETEET f#ET #T ETE3TT 
ET# # f#T T?ET # FE FTT f# EEff# EEF ETE E9T Ft # # E^ET E#, EET TFET 
I #T ^?TTE# # FTET |, F## #t ^TTEE ET# EE #T FE# FE EET FE# FTEE 

# ET# # E# #, EFTR fE# f#T|EETTEE###TFEf#l 

# ^ET ETE, 3#Ff # 3# E # FTE f FT 3TT#TT # §FT # E 

# EETE ETE 3 f# cp # FET FE# ^T # 3#, # gf#T #t, f#TTE #t gf#ET # 
FET 3# E|E ' 3 ETET EFf 3# #f#E <$§ 3#, ^5 FE# f#TE ^FE FE, ^ 
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H<fl^ fei<9lt RT ’.*4?) i|t, RlFt Fjt Rf%R ft<5 f'JHHI 6HI^ <<|d 3?P <jtW T*1I *T RF ^RT 
% F$ ePRT RTFT^FR 7 JRTR I 3ftT F*T% 7 RTTR ft f?TR Rftf$T$T TRTTR 

RtT RFTf if FR*f RjR RcERT *tRT T?f , RftRR f%RT, RTFT f4RT R^tTF RF TTR RT^T l£, 
FRR §rf^r FRTTt RFT 3TlT 3TT%T if FRTfT 3ft j§f , TRRR fadT I 

eft TRTTR faefa RT RT FR jRif F* 7 £f eft Rfa vjjofl^ FF R* RfSRR RTTTt FRPT 
RR RftR R$T RRTT ?ff% Ff Ff W I ^5 #F TTRRR £ f4 TRTTR fadR F? RR RFf 
fad viifa^ efr eft RTTsfT RT I TRTPR faeld ft FRIT FTR-ifr T<|R RR RTR RRT Rff , 
ft FR fc?RR RP RRT FR 3TTRR RRF efT FRPT RWR | 3fftRf RT eft FR Rtf <EF 
d4ef I RF^ FR RTF St f4 e|R d?T & Ft F*f 3?P WFTef *ft Rf ?t I 3TR eft FRTTT 
RTR FT RRT RPRT I 3TRT FR RffRR RFT RPR ?t eft PTTRit Ft Flfa FR FfFr i dfRTR 
RF eft FhO RlHd RF TTRTTT RFT 3TTRT, if fop RTR 3TTR Rfo RT foi RR RIRTT RiFT 
%ft RTeffTT RptF RTTRFT 3TFT Rf 3TP 3flT ^PE RRfTRT OTtT ft TjflR t$T RF RR 
f FR RRf RFf Rf ? FRIT dPtf if RTt RTTt Rtf, FRIT RRf F RFRTT RP% RTT Ff 
«b4) RRf, dfad Rpj RR RR t I eft TRET T<JMI RTT R>f<iH FT RRT 3ft 7 fa^TRRP 
FRRT RR, fFRFT Ft R^R Ft RRT RT FTPEt (st'ldRl, FTTRft Rsl ?fa>Rl I FRIT RRR Rif 
«l§e1 flfaiJI iRt ^ R RR Rf RR RReft % I ; 3TRtR TRTeft R|T R R% -I'leliel R, RFeT 
R%-R% #T <Beff ft teR 7 RFR RHF RT, ^TTR'ft RSR TpftR RFR Rt, eft RF R9R R^t 
3dl RT f%RRt RTTT RRTR RFt q, RT RRf <gefl RTRT RTF, R I ftR F I RfTRR R, TTTR 
RR RRRiT fa el ell RT, TIRTPR 3TFT TTt RTF <^R) RTF dfa>R RF RIR R7RR fRi 7TR7PR 
% RRR RPR R^t Fidel ^RTT Rt I 3TTRT^t R|R RTR 4t, RRR TeTRt %, eft f...] RtT 
RRR RTR RfrT I RT FR RTF R RRTR RReft RE eft 3TTRpft RRRT R^ 3TTT 3fP RIR 
^ft FTRT Rf, RRTR RRRT, RR tR RRR RRT, RR RRPRPt RR% R^t fa-lefT %, RRTR 
RRefT, RR-RR el (14 RTR 4 RRTR RTt fRRR RR TRTT Rf REF RFT Ff, fR RTF R 
RRTR RFRR RRRT 1 1 3TR FRp RFT eft RF RR RftRT 2Tt| RPT f , ^jftR RRfRET 3TTR 
RTR eft RFT RT R^eT ^T ePE R|R RR ^ I FRfRR R?T 4t RRTR R^R RRR R? F I 3TRT 
3TTR, Rt-TTT RTR FR % RRTR RT faelM RPR eft pel'll 3PRT RFt RT ^JTTR, 3TRftRT 
3ftT RPR if I RT, FT TT9T ^ RR RRR FtR f Rt eft RTRT RR #ER ^PNI'TI RRTR % 
TPT3R if RFT 3ftT RFT RFR 3PRT RFt RT RT TTt-RT? RT RTR TjR | RfcER RR RF RR 
41 d R^T-RRt 3TTt RFT eft RRTR RT 3PRT FT RRT I FRlt RFT "Ft RRTR RRRT F R^R 
4R RReft, RRR tFT 1 1 FldlP-h RRRT |^RR ?fr fRP RReft RRI% ^TJ R ^5, TR 
RToT Rlt RTr RRT RRT 3Rt, RTF 7 RTF, % RR RTR RTF eft RRReft F RRTf, dfRiH 
RFR RFt RReft I ?dfal<r fcE FR RR fTT R | 

3TR3T, RR R^RR ^Rlt RR FR RRT % RRRT RFT, 3TTRRRRT FT RRT I RRj efT 
RF % FR TgRFTR 3pfa R5T RT f%RT RIFel F, ^Rf ^ FR RRR TRTTR 4t ^ 
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ftoff to WK Ft RTO fTO FR Rf I RffffTO TOtf ffftR to TOTO^ Rto FtTO RF RF 
'3TTT TO? 7 %tt <^R TOTTO I, $TftT TOt ffto |, RRTTO Rft TORft I, to TOt 
TOTtft I, to TOTTOTOR to toTOr TOffft I TTOR toff R TOF TOTff tor TOt toTOT TOt I 
TOTTO TOt toff RTO t? Rt JTFt f?R ffto # fTO RFT^T TOtF TTTOJff TOTR, to RTORff 
to fftot TOffto ftoffff R to to TORTR ft #7" TOFlto Rp Rpj TOTTRTff fTOto I 
fTOff to # Fffto toffT % toft % Fffft TTTOTffTff TOT TOFtM 3 1 1 TORTOff 
TOFitor t toro ffto to titorr fit tor tor ffFft r^tto tor, rrt^ rfto ’ft fr tot i 

’fTTO TOR, TORT TOTTO FR TOT fffff? toffT ff TOR ffto TO toff ffffTO RTR RTO fft 
FtoR ffto TO to) I TOTRffot RE^ff 1 1 TORT TOR RRR TOR TO TOTO toff TOTTO? RTRT 
TO toffT Rot RRF RF TOT fTO ffTTTO RTR FfTOffTT TOfTOTO TOfff TO I RTRT RFR ffTO RTO 
RtR tot 7ft RtR TOTO TO TORT RTR, RFT fTOTOt % TOTT to TOt I fft TOR? FtoR to, 
TOTOft RFt to I Rt toffT TOT RFff TOffTO TOff |, toff TO to fft Rp? Ft ffto 
TTTORT, toff TOR TToTF Rff TOR TOR RFRT TOFfT I Rt 3Tfft Ftolff % fff I to 
TORTO TORRTOT to TORTR % fffff TOtf to, TO RTtRt R^ff ft I Rt ffTOt to fffTOff# 
1 1 Rt FTTfTOT FR TOR TOTR to rTO ffff^ff to 3fftot TO T7TO RTfTO t, fft to FR 
Ttff Tito | ffff RTO to fffft ^fTOff TO FR ff to to fffft fffft RRTff to RRfff TOffft, 
TORTfto TORI 

TORTOR TORR Tfff I RRT F7TRR Rp - F to toffT RRT t fTO FRlff TftRT RT ff^5 
TOTFT-TOTTT? g3ff F tor to TO Tffff, TOR ffotf toffTO TOTF tor TO TOR Fffft RFTff 
TO RT TOT ffff tl TOR TO ffffTO ffff TO TOTR# toffT RTO RTf RRTfTO TOfflffT TOR I to 
t RTffffft RF Rt RRT to RTORT fTO RTFT FR to TOffff I, fTOfffft toft I? RTO fffffft 
TOT% 1 1 RF to Rt TOFR ^t to tot, TO TOTO to FR ^TTft TTRF RT FTfffff ^d4TR 
TOT% t TO 3tofT RTORtot TO to TO F TRTOT RTO toff TO RR-RTR to RTTTOT 
TORT ^ TOTO ^ TFT I, |TO TORT toffR to R I RF Rt RfTOTO TOF% Rot to to % 
TOTR TO7TTOt to to RTO to R to TORt RTO to RTO T5RT TO TOt TORffft tot to 
TO^to TORTR ’ft 3TRRT TOTR TTOff 1 1 -3TR TORTOT TORTR to 1 1 toFR TOTR ’ft RTR 
^TO to-T R, ^TO TOTOTTF R, TOFTO TOTfff, ftorfff fTO to R^TO TO FR TOfff TOTTO, TORTTF 
TOTO5T I tooR TOt RTR # RTFRT | 'TOTR TTRFt Rt RF % FRTft §Tto RT to Rot §lfRR 
RT toft to Rot TOfRR TOR Ftoffff % F, RR TOT ^ FtoffT, # TOTTRTOt ftolTO ^,1 FRTft 

TOto % TOtot tor to rt toft to to, to FRff rttt frtf toftto r to to 

TO RTR FRTf TOFTTO to Rt RT gTOTRTOT RRT, toto RcFMdl RRT? TO FRTF TOFR TOTTO, 
FR ’JRoTRTOT Rto TOT TTTOto FRT? TOFTTOT TOT TORT FRff RTR R to I TO ?fffto RF 
3TTR5RTO to TOTTO t f% to Rot TTOT RoTR TO fTOR to FR FR to ^fto to R|% I TOTOT, 
FRIT RTR FRTF TOFTTO t to to I TTTRR FRTT RTR, TO RTRIR ^ TO FR TOffto to 
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if ddiel t, Ft ’ft OTF FFFt eT*t t OtRlFidT FF FTT-FTTF FTF ft, FF % TFTTF OflFT 
3ftT OTF eft #T, FF FFT^ F?R ’ft <$5 FFT Tft F 3?fT Ft-FTT FTF if FipT Fftft oftr 
oftT 3t3f FF T# 1 1 ftto OTFF if ft ft?T FT #TF Fteft t ?F FTF F ftt F$f fF 
FFTf FFR ftft ^if OIWdFel! Ft eft FT FTFt OTftfftET ft, ?RfF % pftF FTF, FT 
FTFT qp I, FFfffti FFTt FTF F$f t FTfpr Fif FFTt ftFT PSeJT % ^fFF TFft FFTTt 
3llftel OTFeT if FFt Fteft, Ffttf^T TFFT dft^ M^f FTTTF Ft FTF FF FFT % HOMI F%, 
F# fftft f 3 Ft W Ft Ft i FT FT F# FFft I FEft ^Ttt ft9T FT FTtFT W fftt 
eft FF FfftFTT ft 0?tT FFtt FT FTFTF % Ft F^f FTFT Ft, FFt-Fftt oftT diet I Tsrftft 
FT FTFt ftfFF dt FFFfft oftr <|FFFT Fft fftSTEft 1 1 Fftfo TTF ^FF ft^T FTft ft FF 
^TT% FFf P FT FFFT Jjft F ft FF ftFTT Ft FF, FFF Ft FR I Ftf^F FFFft 3FI% ft?T 
if FFTFT MScll ft, Ft $lfde1 OTTFT ft 1 

OTF OTFft ft?T if fttft FFTTf, FFtFTF OTT FTeft ftffttFF OFFt ftp ft F% F% FPtF 
cNt $jf Ft, toft ft FFft I 3 tit toft ^ttt ftt ftf ftf ft fftr ff ftp Ft ff 
FFT TFT ftft ft, FFIP dde1efl ft, FF FF 3F ft FTF Ftft ft, FTF fftftft 3ftT ftp if L 
FT 3TfftF ftp FtetT ft FFf eft HP HP F1FT PTeTT ft Pffcft ft I eft *JFIFT F FF FH 
FT -OTT PTft ft, Ft OFT FT FT ft ftif ftE FFlft ftp Ft FP^H FTFT ft, OTHftt OTTPlftt 
F?t TSTT FTftt |, F ^ftt FF ft ftftt fftt Fft HHft ftp Ft TgPFIP FTFT ft, tM Ft 
PlFleHl ft 1 fttpf FF ft OTTH fftt TRft FT Ffpft ft ftE FF F3ft % OTT% ^?T Ft FT 
F ^ETT if FF 1 1 F Tf^ETT f^Rtif f®Epft ft, FFt, FT% FFT FtetT I, FF 
FFRTfeTFT Pt 1 1 

eft Fif FT^ f^tR FTt FTF I? fFFTT orf^IF ^FT FT^ I FFtfo fFFeft TF 
§lf^et 1 1 FF toft %t Fteft F F, OFT FFT F Ftf eft I F#f, toft ^t Fleft 
I F|et eRF %, toTFT Fft f|T Fto ^t dMdllj 1 1 3FT% FTTFfT FFt FT T|F, 
OFTi' FtF§F Ft FF, Flto M Ft FF, FFF FFT Ft TFT t ?FT l 8h pt FF if 
Ft FTF Ft^ t FF eft FFT FFtt I Fpft Pt Ft tleft F^tTF F f^F, ^ft feRTeft 
Fteft 1 1 ftoft RF §Tf^F I ftot FTFFFT Ftt F% FF^ I faFTt toR FT FT FTF 
FtetT I Ft F^ ^EIT Ft fF$TTFt ^t5 OTT Fteft 1 1 eft Fif FF toft ^FT FTFt 1 1 Fif 
FtFT FFT FTFT I FFffe OTTFFF Ft ^fFFT if FT FTF FtF Tt to 1 1 FT^t TTtFT eft 
TTcE, RE OtRJFF I, OTTF F^ if FTOFT etof OTTFFt $ftF I eft, oftT fF# FFT FT 
Fff 1 1 eftFT FFT dft #F I OTTFFFT Fft ^to if, to ^§T if FTtFT 0#FF ^FT FtetT 
| Ff F?T OtFt FFFT I eft ^t^ Ft TfT^f FFtT FFf I, FTTft I Ff%F Ft TFFTf FT eftp 
eft FFT if Fft OTTeTT TTTTFt FFFTT FfFT I FFT FF^ t 3ft TFteF FF^ I, ^TTlt, FF 

86. Also, the Kundah Hydro-Electric Project in Tamil Nadu to be inaugurated in early 1960. 
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FTT if '3TR7T ^ I FTrfrfT FT% FTT F% F%,*' TpR ^<mi F)K<gi*ii Wt% FTFT FT FT 
dH7k^< *t, FTfFtt fed I 3TTT eftT 3ftT TR FHlF f 3ft7 FTF FT7 FTF F77T ^ 
FT 7^ t 3TtT 3TF dRfel t>dF FTFt TFt f? Fd>sl dRls I 3TF F^5 TF^lRt eTtFT «HHl 
3JP fetFT % I ddlfe FF dt F% FTPsTPt ft^t Ft^ t ^STPt TFT TTTF TFTFT ^ «HH T, 
■3TTT dTdt T# TTT3T FPt I FTTTFTT % eJFTT f F% F% #ft FT TSftT ^7f 3TTTFT F% 
F% TFT TFdt *f F% F% TFT ttft FSfFT t, FF Ft FTT FTF % FTTTt 9 1 fed FF Tf?T 1 1 

dF TFTTd 3TTFT eft FTTT tHH*f FF Ft ST3T 2t, 3Tt7 <f)HI TFT f*TFFT TFT Ft Ft 
dTft 1 1 TTcF eft F??t fe FT fed FTF 7t TFT Fft TpTFTd FT^T, FTTt feiTT F7F Tt ^?T 
if SfRlFT FT ^FT FT, ’dfcJFT TTTTTT ^FT Ft, 7TTTTT TFT FtFT % F7 F7F FT FTF Uef) 
tt, Flf? TTTtT-Fdf % I FF, FTlT ^TTTT FF fe FTTt FT de^fl % de^t 3TTT FFT Fit 7dT 
F57% FT TF^I FT7 I FTTft FTtd, FFF 3P$T F?td t FTT^ TT MTd % gfed T F M 
fe# F?T Fit F>td FTTTt FznFT dfdFT 3TF$t TFT t, FTlt t, TFRJcT %, 9TTTFTT 1 1 
(ellfeFl) FTTt TPpft -16 Id 3P& %, Ft? f irlfed 3P& F I FTT ft FTT TtdFTT dt FTtT 
FTTet t Ft FFF 3P& f, FTTt FFTf Tt, 3TF Fftf ^FTFTT FT eft Tot FTT TF t FiARFjI 
Fft7 TFT FTT FT F’dF FT FT 3tt7 F^ft FT, Ft TFPT ^FT ^ FTFT F% '-bid! 7TTTR t, 
^f^TT FT 3^5 6HR TTT 7TTTTT F FPTJT % FTt7 fF?tFFi7 Ft FtT F T7T^ FTT7 *ftFFTT 
Ft FTf t, FPST t 3ft7 Ttf# FT f 3TTTT FTT FiTTT I Ft eft FtFi F, FRfFT 7F7TF FTTT 
T7 TT^ TRT fFePt FfFFT7 ^ Ftf?PFeT7 TTFT FTF7 7t TjttFTT FFTT FT, F 7 ^ % F, 
FPtftFT t #, FTT % #, F# T F, FTT TFFT FT I F% FTT ^T TFrt F TfftF ^ FTF 
F, fF FTF9FF> FT 7^5 T F^J FTTT 

Ft FT17 7TTTT FF 7TFTF 3TTFT % FT^t T Fe^t FT FTTT FF FTT Fit, TFT TFT 
FT, F FfFFP FTTT FTF) TT% F t Ft% F T^t t f% FF 7T TT) FT77FTTT TsflF t^FT 
FTfFTT F§F FFTTTFFFT FTFT FT TFF 1 1 Ft FTFT Tt FTT TF^T FTTFT I TFF 

F7T FTT FTT7T ?FR, FT FTTT FT Fff-F^t Tf^FT F?t did 1 1T 3ttT FTFt-FTFt TFT 
3ftT fF^tTFF toF eftT-FIT FTT T FTT FTTt F7FFT F?t |, cptFt TTTTT #7 
Fte7 FTTT T, FFTF FFTF Tt FT F^T? FTTT FT t F4t FFT f%FTT Ft FFlt FFIF 
I ^f%T ^TF MTF I % TFt FT F7T $ 3PFT FTtt TTt FFTF FFTF Tt FT FTETt 
Ft *i,eilft)<i Ftt Tt FTT, FTTft FT % FtT ^F Tt Ft FtTf F FF 7T^ I FF FT 7TF 
FTeft ^ 7RF FTT #7 FTT FfFtT FTT FT TF FTcft ^ FRF 7t FT F7T FTT T 
FTT W3ft 7T1TR #7 T?t3ft ?Tf^F FtT TFF ^ FFF ^FTFT FFT fFFT I, FTTT F?tf 
TP^F T# 1 1 FTFTf%, FTFTf% FF FIF 3TR FTF TF F7 7TTF F*t FT FTF Fft fttFt Ft 
% FT ferft FTF F 7FFT FFTT #T ^3T Fft FTFFtt Ft f^T, FFT 7TFTF FT FlT ^§T 


87. The three steel plants were set up at Bhilai, Rourkela, Durgapur and TISCO at Jamshedpur. 
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ftT RTRftT % FRTfT TW RT RRRT ft WRT RR^T ftRT I, RRffft ftR ft Rft RT 
TTRift I 

ft R% ft ft fft 'Jit 6Hl(f 'STTRRRT ft RiT ft RiR % ft? JdM FRft RTTRSRRiRTft 
'JTlft cEIR ftT ftft cf^t? fft ftR fftTT RiTRT ftdl % % ftfd RIH 46?l 

Rft, RilR RR RIR ft Rft, fftTT ftT ft Rft I % rTrRT, RftTR, <RTTfftT Rft$TR 

Rft I RF ftR-fddK Rft TTlft RKd ft fdq, RF R ft fft 'ft 6HTT RITT T>RRT ft ft9T ft 
FRT ft ftftERT fftiJW Tift ft RRT RT% fttT 3TTR?RR RTR TF Rift I 3RR FRR FTR 
dHdl RTTR ft ft fftijd Tslft ft FT ft RjTJ Fft Rift, RfftR dHdl RfTR ft % Rift I ft 
^nfftr Rft$TR RRT, ftjRTT R>T Rft$TR RTTft RF fft?RR fftRT, RTF RTTRft JRTft RF 
TTRft | ftnftft RftRT ftrfftftftRTRFT?ftft?iftFT?ftff RRTR RR Rf ? ftft 
Rft ft ftRTRTR ft? ftfT ftft RftTF ft d^W ft I F'RTTT Rift ft, fttT TTR ft RFT did ftR 
RFlft ft ft?T ft, FT RTF ft RFTf, R^ft ft RTRfftR fft^TT, Rft ft ftftsft, ftft 
RT^R ft, ftftftftft ft ftR fftftw ftft qFT? ft I RF ftT RR RftR-ftft ft FRRT 
RRTft ft ftftfftRft ftRF ft, RRTfft RTRRR ftftfftRT ft ftTRR RfeT RF ft ft I 
RftR ft Rft ft ft ft, ftftfRRT ft R? ft ft I RRftT ft Oiqft RRF RHR RT ftftT 
RF ft RRiRT ft fft ftT R% RftTftf ft ft RW RTR ftfftR Rft ftftTfftlT ft RFT RR 
RRRT RTRRR RR ftT, RF '3RR RRR ft I RF ft RR ft^RT R FTT RT qRFT ft RRT 
ft I ft 3TR FR RRRRTft RFT RRTR I ftft RTRft RiFT fft fttF ft RRRRlft FR RRT ft ft I 
RTT RTR ft RRT ft ft RTT-RTR-cJ: RRT RRR ft RRftt WET RR% ft, ftfftR ft 3TTRft 
RRftt RRTftft Rift ftft |R, ftft Rft ft $ftPlR<, RRRft ftRTT RRT ft RRF RRT RR 
Rift ft RR-RRF-WF RRT RRlfft ft TRTft ftft ftftlFR RTTT RRft Rftf FT Rift, ft 
RRft TTR ft \3FR RRlft Rift R% '3FERT ft WET 3RRTR RTftt ftTRT RlfftR, R^ft 
ftTRT RlfftR Rftfft FRft Rf RRR ftt FR fftftt ftfftfftR ftT ft Rftft RRft I ft ftft 
^TTRfftft ftT ftRR RRft ft RR-RRIF RRT RR Rfft t, fftftl RSft R|R -3RR5RR 1 1 

RR> ft RftT ftT RRft Rftfft Rift ft$T 3RRRR ^fftRT ft eRRRiT Rft di<dl RR 
RRi fft TTR RFT ft did Rft-fftft R ft, TTR fftTTTR, TTR, RF Rft t fft ftlRft RRT ftRT 
ft ft RFT fftsTT ft 3TTT Rft ft, RF RTR (3dH ft Rft I RFlft RR RRj Rft ftT, dsRil, 
RfftT ftT RRRT RRRT ftRT ft ftl Rft FRlt fftlR ft ft fftRT ft I RTRfW ftRTT RT 
RfftT q# RTR RRT ftT %RT RRftT ft, RTR RRT ft ft #TF RRT RRi, RF 
ft ftftlTft ftRT RlfftT fft ftE ftT ft FRft RTR ft RTlftT Fft %RT ftft ft ftfftR Rflft 
Fft RR ft Rft ftT RRRT ftRT RRlfft ft, RTT FR RTRT ft ft Rft ftT ft FR 
ftftRft, RTft Rft RTfft RR RRR RR^TR I ft Rft RTRRT RRRT-ft RTR ft 
RTR RRT ft? ftftR fft ft Rift ftft ft ft 3ft RFIRT % RTR RTTT ft RTR I ft ftT 
ft TTR R Rft fft fftft ftR ft ft RRRT ftRT fftRT RTfft RF Rft fft fftft 
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FTF ftFT Ft I TFT ftt FFF ft FT^T ftFT TT%F 3?lT FT % I eft FBrt ft 
I FT ftt FBft % ftftFTF FF ftftff eft FBtf Tt ftr ft ftt? pT 
§4)Pl'4< BsllPleb fttft cJ?T FBT? I BTITebd ftt ^FTT FTBF eft 

f^H eft 1 1 eft FB TT miPl'JI Tftt?TF ft TB FT FTft TFlft I 

FT BFft FTft Fft ft fft ft BFRt ftTFT TTFftF FFTft eft FT FtFB Ftft ftft 
ft Tftfft FBft TTT BF BF TTF ftt TF ft ^ FFft Tprft ft ft, ftTFT ft ft ft? TFF 
Tift fttF? -3ft FFfFF <frtm FTT 'FRIT TFft T7?F TTft ft 3TTF ft? OTTF ft? 3TTF 
ft? ^Wll ft TTfttF efftf BFBft f | opr fttF 3?tftt TFFFft ftl ft TTB fft ft 
FTT ftftt, TTT Fft ftrft? BF 3TF? FTT FTTTF TFTF, FTT JF TFTF ft ftftfftr? T5B 
TFTF1T ft fft fz, FcT?, ftftT ftt BTFt ftftl ft, FTF ft WcTT ftp ft ftft: 

TFTT ftFTT, ftftft, W TFTftHT TT fttBT ft p TFFT | ftfft^T TT Bft B?T TFTFT ft ft 
iz, W, ftftfe F Fft ft, ft ftnft ft ffll ft, pT-?ft Tftt ft TFTFT ft ft? ft 
FT ft FTT F Fft ftft I ft 3Fft ft OTTT ftftfftr? Fft TTB TTTTTT fft TFT ftt? ft 
iftftri ’Fnfftr ttfIstf ttt ep ttb ftp ft wftftr ft ft Fft ftFTT, ftfftF BftT B?ft 

3FFTTT TBFT TTFT ft BFTF I BFF FB# FTTFfr TTTFT TFTB, pft ft TFlft ft Ffft 
ft 3Fft ft Tftfft 3PTTF ft FFT FT, ep FTp ft W TT fft B3T TTT t, ft FTTFT 
t TFT Fftl 3TT BF f ft?rfT FTTftr ftTFT TFTF, ft ft* ft Fftft ft FTT I, 
#T Fjt ft 3TFFTT ep BF% ftlT fft TB 3TFTFFF t fft BF ftft ft 3TTP ft*, B?ft 
TBF ft BF TBft ft Fft I 

3FT 3FF TTBft BFft TFT FFT Beft TBft ft BF Tftt Fft, TB ftt 3PTTT ftt TFT 
1 1 F 3TTFTTT TTFBPft fft BFTft 3FTTft TBftf Tlftt ft, BFlft TFTF Tift Tftt TTft t, 
TBTB FBFft TTft Tfft Tift 1 1 FwT TFT ftft fft | BF FFT fft FTT TTF ft Fwf eR 
ftl^Ti fft TF fttFft TS Fft t, ft, FTT TTF ft BF fttFft TT Fft, ?Fft TvF TSft 
I ftfftF, ftfftF TT Fft ftt BFft FTF p fft BF fttFftt TBlft Tift TB FF, BF fttFft 
TBTBT FBFft TTft TB FF, Fp ft TTF TTft TB FF, TT ft TBft TTft TB FF, ftt BF 
3TFT 3TFFT FFFT BF fttFftt TBTF Fft T5FB FFft fftF TFTft, BF ftfFftt BF TBTF 
t FFT TTF ft, ftfftF TB TTft f T^f ft Tift, Tftffft ftt FF 3TTF fttF TB FT TFT FF 
^RT ftt BTfftTT F^f fftFT I BFfftF oFIT TBF ftt 7FFR BF fttFftt ft BTfftT) 
ftftt |, FFftt pftt ftftt TT%F, ftF fttFft ft TT frFjftt I fftFFT BTfftTT ftf Frft I 
FT BF TBft IlFftfttBFTftftTftTB TTft 1 1 BFlftF TB 3FT5TTT ft FTT fft 
BF ftftr ft Tft ftt? TBft ft FTft TB f fft BF ftftt ft FTFTF ftBT Tft, TF ftBT ftt 
TftF ft, ftftt ft 3TR TjR^TFT ft 3FT fftF fTF F7B ft ftFT ft, FIT BTTBfftrf ftt FBT 
ft FBT ftt, cItk ftt Tt fft BF FT TBF ftt TF Fft I ftftBT FTM Bt FTT F I ftR 
TB BTTT^TTT ft FTT % BF FTt ft TB I BF TTF FT 3TTF fftTTT fttfTFFT Tftffft B^ft 
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F3% % T?F d<Jcl of FT?t, ^FKl '3TT«rr^t *f TFT ReTT % I eft F RMFI eiH^ldl 
f FTR FT^ R?t % F5?t t 3?R F% q|-f^r TFF t 3TTFFR % fV*ft i|TF qf-ftnk 
F6<f |f cm!< ftR FT % I Ft cb6^ |f ft> died FF fttsef RF-FTF-RT FTTT if Fff 
ifFFF FR& F^t 3TF FTT eJF eft M FFFRF FtFFT FFTR RF RTF tm % Ft, 
RTT 3TTTTF FR eft I Fe^i FRT F% I 3Tt RTF Fe^ Feef> detd FtT eft J jR33T FT?t F 
J lfdl TFT RRt FF TTF I did), 'SIFT FF) Fft F^t «Bt FR FR% FT ^ Fft, RT FF 
FSTFR F RF Fft eft FTtf RF^ - F% FT FT FTF fft FTf FF RT FR FF, RFF 
FRFT FTF% t eft FFif t[R?$T FFf % FT?T tF RFF RTTF FR^ I ifR FF WIeT t FF 
FRJTT ^ RF H^dcl t> RT FFF 3TR 3Tf?TF) FFF fH HSdl % eft eft OTf^IcfJ ^FT FTFt 
I FRTI 

eft FFR F2T FF FTF RT FFF FF ^ fft FF FFFR F f 3ttT FF Ft TF9TTFT t FF 
eft RF eft |f FFF RFT cjRdl FR FR feRT 3TtT RFT FTFft % FfftF -RTF FT 
FF Fft F RF R7 Ft FftFF Ftf FRFT ^ I RT RT FF FTft febdA RFF FFR FFF 
RTT FRTT FT dl'VII 3fTT RT FF RT FR FfF FF FF FIH eft FF FRFT <?T FfFT 
FFTF cR FFR FRFT FteTT ^ etAbd %T FTFt FF FFfft ff9T Ft I RT% RF ft FT 
FttFf 3TR FFF % ’ft FRft I FFFF FF% t FftFT FR FRF Ft FiF^ ff RtFt FTFT 
F RF-3TTF FTFT FTFT FFFT iRtt RTF RFT FF f^T M F FF FF^ t 

RR?T ?tRET t, FcF T5FTF FTTFT I eft FFRt Ft%$T, FF Ft ^?T I RlftFT, FFTF 
5^1 A 3TFF d^l FFF RTTF Ff RFRT FffFT ft %F-3TfF FR feTFT, T5RF FR FT RT 
FR FFF FF FFT F I 3TF RTF feTF FFFT 3TTTTTF Ft FFT F-ilTti RTFTT TTTFTF ef MIT. 
I FF Ft FTRFTF FF 3TRFT FFTF I, RRft FF FRT FTef f | FFTTT FTFR FFR 
F# I, RTfeR F^f F§F Ff^FF FTFT I, FFFF FRff iFtFcE^FFt^r^^cfr 
RTdftlell RTF 3TTF FeT^ RIFT 1 1 RT RF Ft FF if FF TTTFTF FFR Ft RFT I 
Fpft F|-f| FTRFTF FTtT RTF) ^fM fFFTF, TTTRT 3TR RTF FTF tM 3TTFFT, 
Tft# ft iFTfdFT, FTF^TF, FTFR, FSTF FTTT Ft FT t FT FT^t I F?T 3, FF FT# 
FTTF RTefr ^ I 

3tFT FFFT FFT FFTF ^ ^TTF F, fR FF-FF FFTF FT FF F^F FFFT^T Ft 
FF | RFft, ?TT, RFTF, feTRTFR FFTF ft 3ftT FT ft I RF ^TTF fet TTFTF ^ 
FTTF-^TF FTTT FTF fFT T9F Ft FF FT 3flT FtTTFF^F Hle^H Ft% ^ I FFT FTF 1^? 
FFfeTF TTFTf F FFet ’ft FT RF RTF FTF FF FTFR FPJF FT Rflf^nt RT^t 
?TfFF ?FFt Ft F4t Ft, RTFT #T RFTF #T FF cjft I FTFR FT, eftF ^ tM ft, 
fFFF Ft FFT? F FTF FT, fFF% # RTF FTTTJTF fFT FT FT FFt ft ^|T FT 
FFF F FFTfF 3TFeft FTFTF RTF FTF FT, FT7F ft RFFT, F^T F^ftFT FT RFTF 
FR Rdl, FFT FFFFT ^tT FFFF Tsf% ?t FF I Rffett RT% feHt RTTTF ^ eRFFot 
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FETT 3?TT FTf%T FT FT TF to$T 3 i 4RF! to, ET to, ?*toF to, utoti %, d441 to, 3flT 
tot to§T to tot totot to F? «l<p4 Fto to I 41 1 41 FT «H^ §T tot \id4 ^1T 5 h4 FtTT TT 
tot FT F? TTT % I FT% T% Tf?FT RET, REH, F FrT? T? TTT TTfftoi TTT?f Tltot 
totot % TT 7i?t % STT FT 3ETt ^7i%tT ^ |r | 4RtH TF FT> FT Ttot TTT Ft ^ll4 
to, FT E5TET TTTF? FT FT# EETT? FT# tor FT TT# I 3jfc T?# TTTtot I 

# RET cEF to TF W Ft TFJT? to tot FT 1 1 TF fa? T# E## FTTFT FT 
fto#%TT '3TT ^TRTT % I TtTTT FtotFT FTREFT REF =# I FT FT% TF TEE Tt toto 
FTto FFT RE TF #cft FT TTM % 1 W eft ^Plilltot TTM I tRF ^RElT# FT 
to RlS? t>T to I #? toF T^E TF? to ftocFTT to?T T#t | TTFT FT FTT, tot 
Ttor f# to 1 Fto? Re FFtto ft Ttotot tot to, F? tor frftt, f# tf? to tot 
I, TtoTTFR I to FT Ft, ?§T to tof, tot to to 1 1 Fto to9T to tot FT 

FTto to Re tift ?pj to to §r Re^ft I to -igrr, top- to 1 1 to to to 
Ftogto, ftffef, ftffrt? to if gto, to FE#T §F I WZ to^ 
to FT FT to” ?F, TF F?to tot ?to RlTTTTt % I toRT 3T? FEft Et# to Hl4t $dllR 
toto # fftrt I tht to, tRbt ftw to? ftotor fffftt I to thfk onto 

Tto to EMdl % FETT TFT I 

tt tor ffeet tor toto to ttf tor, to tpt to tot tot tor toto to toRtotr 

§^Hd % TT# tol, FT TFE TTTT?, FT TF toto, FT to toto I tot, #F % d4t 

fttt totor to ttf t#tt? tot ttt I to totm Tntot rto to to tft Tto to 
ftor 55 Ftotot ftortot Tto Ito^torto, tototTFrtor 33F toT totoT tor 
toto tosfr to ftorr ff to te^tt Trrto to, tett fet toto to 1 see tol to to Tto tot 

totr FT TJT TTTkT to 1 tot TFtot TRT tot TF to tot? TF T?rT -3TTT5TT) to I 

^ato tt?t TFto Ti^to tf to Ttofftor ft mtot rtotot ftortot ^rrft ^tot Tto ft to?T 

T?t Ttotot Ttot TE TTito Tito 3RTT =^t TT TTto Ft tot ^Eft Fttot ^RT FT TF^t 

tft Ftonr-toto Tto 1 tret Etotr-toto tot ft Tto tot ^to Tto tot? TT^t t? ^ftorrc to, 
tf Ttof ftor ft TTtoftorr to fee t#t to ft i ft T^ftr Fito tt to tf t totr ?rto? 

Tito tf to ftor tot FEirto tot FFnto to t%-t% T§ftr Ento to rtoto Ttof, t| Ttotr 
TFto to =FTE3Tto ftor-T?flT ftotoFT, tot TFT Ft I tot T|T TFt totT 1 1 Flto T^t 
Ttotr Ffto to ft tre fe tot tot ft ft t?M tt totofE tftt ft, TfttotottoT# 

totto f ft 1 rtotot T§ftto tot Frto tft t§t Trtor to ft tot to 1 tf Tirtot §t to 
tt-tttf tet to 1 tot tf totr - ttt tort to, tf toiFrr TFtot, toto Ft? ft tf Fnto 
?r?Ttoto, tre 5$tt ftrt to$T Ttotot to Ft? to§T Ttot, to§T ^t Ttotot to tot ftorr tor 
to Trto ?rf ftor fFn t^rt t?it, ?tt t?tt, ett tft i ft tottof ft tot? to fto? Fto 
tot ^fet tot Ftto Fto, Ftot tot, tofFr et?t? ?r?to f TtoFT tf t# to, TFto Ftto 
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ETFEt 3 ft ef etr ftft Eft ft, ftftr ETft Eft e|, ft Eift ftftr ftt ^ht 1 1 
FEfft ftEET FEET, <ftft EEET 3TTE9EET 1 1 ftfftT ft ftr 3EE9EET Eft | 

Eftfft ft eft Eft ett ft ee i swifft ft ft Eft ft EEft fft 1 % etefteet I ftfftE 

MR ft ft ft fft ft 3TTE9EET 1 1 

"3ftr E 3llft Eii| FHl) Eft ft ^ fft fft FE 3TftfTET Eit Eft 

iiMHi 4Hd e fttMet ^ftfrT ft ft Eft' Eft ftee ft ete Eft 1 1 fete etfet fE> fe 

TTT ft *TEid cj^fft ^T cj^t eft 'MY 3TEE ft ETE Eft ft I Eft, ^Ri>! Eft fft 
3Tftf?ET Eft 3EHH^ Eft ft ft ft ft TTT Eft EErEFF Eft ft, eft ft EEEE^ ft 1 
ftfftE FT ft$T ftt 3TE% E$ft ftt FE ET7ET ft I FE SEtEftT Eft EETE Eft ftft 3TEftET 
6H^ fftEET 3TTE ft E§TtE E, FTPT, EEE, FT EIE ft EETE ftft Eft I FtET EET ft ftft 
ftsTT Efftf ftt ftftt ft STftftRT Eftt, 3ftr T^E 3E&, 3TFJT Ejft 3TTE ft, ETft-Erft ft 
E% 3fft ftilPw Ftft 3TTR | 3TE EFT 3TPT EE ftft fEE ETF, t|— FT E-ft EEE ft, 
EiFft ft fft cRiH Evft ft feftU ftftt E^ftE ET3Tt ftft E$TtE ETftf, oMU ETH ft ft Eft 
E§ftE ft FE ETFT ft ETE fft ^pft ft ft ft fft 3TftfftRT ft 3TTft ft Eft EE ETE E$ftE 
ft EEft ft I EFT 3TfftRET EE> ft EftE ft ftt 3TRftt ft I ftt ftf EE^9T ftfft ft eR^cf ft 
^RTTR I ftt Iftuid ■RET ft I Fft ^vFTT ft 3RTft ft§T ft ftft MRTET ft ^ftl ft 4>IM 
eRTET, ft ft MT P^R ^ ft FTERT ftTEftR ft Eft EET ft RERft, TMftf TERft ft I 
ft, FE oftfftRT ft ftftft, Eft ft fttft 3ER ft I FE ft|ft ftIH ft ftTft ft E?ftE ft Fft 
ft ftlftEft ft ftftnft ft ftftfft 3TRft FE ftft E#T MET ft ft 3TTFET ftTE ftT Eftft 
ft ■3EFET EftE ft ETft ft ft Et E?ET EET ft, ftftTT ft FE Eft fftftT ETFE I ft E5TTE 
ft EEEE ft, ft E§TtE ET fftftft Eft ft ftftr 3TlfftT ft EFET EEET FEft ETEE ft 
ft EFT ETFfEET ft ftETft ft, <$<5 ftft EEPT ft I ft ftfE ET EEIE ft I FEfftT FE ETF7 
ft ERsTET EET ft ftfftE 3Nft ftfft EFT EEft ft ft fft E ft 3TEfftRT ft ft, E EE 
ft ft, E fftftt ftT ft?T ft ft, ft fft FElft ft?T ft ft E?E ft EEft EEft, FE E5T FE1T 
ft?T ft E§E I 

EET EE 3TFEE TRFT E tft ETEE ft 3TT TFT 1 1 3R Eft fftnft EEJE Eft ftft 
EEft ft, ^ EET EET, 3Tft?TEE, FETEffEEE, ft fftETE FETEtfEEE ET fftft ft ft, 
EftTREE ET ftfff-Rft ft, ftftft ft, TfftE FETft ft FE fftft EEi ft ERE ft ftfEE, 
ft EE fftft ft EEft ftft ft Elftf ^$TFTE ftft ft FftftfEEE ET, ft ftft ETT Ft 
EE ft§T, ft EEft fttfft Ftft Et ^ftt ftft I EEtfft) EETE, EEft E$E I ft 
TRTFTE, EPETE Eft ft E?E F I FETE ft EET Eft ft I, Eft ft ft E3E ft Eft 
t FEfft t ETFET | EEftt EETE Eft ft EETft I ft FE EE% ftl EEft t 3ftT FE 

3rft ErftrcE ftr Eft feet I, eeftet I fete ft etF fe eee ftftr 
E ft, ^5 EE E ft I 
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FTT ?Fft TET TT FTTFEE fE RFR FT T TTTTT #F FTT FFEET RTF 3TR 
dlf RT Tft TTTTT % FT TTW TFt FEET I TT FT \iRld FEET FFEEt TRET I RE 
Tt £h 4, 6HKI FTR TTT f? ?itT TTT f, T>fl FT TT FF t? 6 *h 4 PTRET PbTl f% 
FETRTTT T?t FTFR, rfe FFE& FTTT FT% RFT, RF ftTT TF FTTRTTT TFt I Wt fo# 
RFEE T^t TR TT TTT §3E fcRtft f$T T, FFE& TRW ft I FT, Hl^cfH FT «HM«IW 
% f=E FTTt ^$T Tot 'JHdl Rt WFTTF 4)4/ f44i, fRiTI-PtcII RT Ft, $F1T> <+><4 ^ 
PfE FEF Tp? *1cTl^ Pd-,pR f ^Ft FETF FhR TF WT FT RF Ff t 3TTTT TF-TF 
RIFTsIT^ FETF TF Pt-ft T?tF Ft Wl J l TWR f$T 4f, c(T TF Tld Tft Ftcft I FR-^TT TFT 
Ft ^nrft I, frP f tt 3 FEf^tR wfrw wt weP I ft ttE tw 3ttttT fPt, P fttP 
RT TFT RF FFT | Tt R&E FtTt I % FTTT TFTt TTWt P fR Tt rMP I, FFTER 
RT f I Tt RTtrPr I FFlfWT PE Tt 3TTWWR % FTWTT TFT WEEE F oftT FFtP ^ 
’ft t, Rt 4 I, FFEt Ttf ft =§5 FtTT 1 1 PfRT FETF FT FT TR TT Wt WTpRT 
P FT FEET I F?tF FEtftRT P Tt RIHTN gf I P TRTT % FEF # TFT RFT Rt pRF 
PE FEtftRT tR % RT TTT RT TT FET WEt I T FT FEET RF Tft FEEFE I T FTFTFt 
RFcE ft FT^R FTETp ftFFT TFT |PE TR WtW Tft TTFT T Tft 3TTWT Tt Ttft TIT 
TTFEt T^f I # T# TT TEETT FTEEt, TTtPE FTTft FRT T^T I Tt T7T% T^t, #T 
FTEEt ^ TT# Tt TT T TTFTT | f4t Tt TT-TTTF TFT T FT T^TT TTT Ft TR Tt T^t 
FtTT I FT4 cftT TTT, TTTtT TFT, TTTT TFT FFt TtF TTTT TFT TT> TF Tft F^T 
T?t TET TFt I FTRT #TF Ft RT 3RF FT TTT TTT FT TTTT TTRT TT FT 
T^t T5F, Ft -ll F, FTTT Tf?t % I 

TT ^t TTT, 3TT FT ^ET TTT TT FT FT FT T TFf ^EF FEE^, TF TTT t FTT I 
RE Tt TF TT TT TEf §F F RE Tft FTFTF §f , TFTF T FT T^t FTF fF, TT#T TFT 
|T, EtF FtTF TTT-TTT TTT |F, PEF FRET 3TT^ ^?T Rt ftfcT TTF TTT TT ^t 
FEET ^ I ^diRch ft F^f TRft 4tfT I t FRET PETT RT I FT, RE TTT T 
TTT ^5T ^ PtE TFET T RT #F Tt TF, RIHrtl TTFTTT \ Rf^TTT FlMl^t Rt 

tt ftR rejt, Petr, ttff TRt f , fetfett f Tt Rtrrr tr f, t ffeet stsr 

Tft TTFTT I TTffcE t TTFETT f F# % RF cTf^T TTTT I, FTRTfT T, T^T FTRT 
TTT TTFT TTT, TRT FFEEt TT^tft Rf TR TF RFT TF Tff RFt ft FT TTTT 1 1 #F, 

FTpR FT TTR FT fREEETT F I FTT TTTT RT FTTT TTRTTF 3TtF FIT 3TFR 
TTT TF t fR TtffTR T TF RT FTIF f^E RT FEE TEE 1 1 3EtpRT FETRT RE 
TT 4f TFT RftTTft f§T f ^t%T 3ElRRl ^ WET RFFf f Tf 3TTTTI FT 3^1% ^§T 
^t Rfft RT 3ET REt I TWIFfFT TFT FtTT I TRET Rtf^Tq | TF RE TTRTTT Rt RE 
5TTTF Fft TpT ffrf %, 3TtF F, FTTFf RTIfFT Ttt Tt TRTF Fft, FTTF PEET T fWFTt f 
T#TT Ti I WPEr RE RjttTTft f 5T 3TTR'RI T*FE RFTT f PE FT TTT f$T % Rtf Rt 
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dTST d>7 # t #7 d§d d}73 7Tf?t % dF, <JTT dt dft 7TFt t, ^ I ddfdET d # Ifddd 
I ddd d ddd 3TTFdt d?t dt 3TFT # 7g?TFTd did# % dkldT ddd 1 1 FddT dddd 
t dt 7TTd ^9T cbHIdl t '3TR TEd-dtd dll-cf did I, dFT ditf , dM d Fd dTd dd 3TTF7 
d# ddd ddd fdid diT dTd ^ ddd 'FIT |i, d7fd>t ^(3^1 ft 3H<^I 'lid I % F7Tdit hV-EI 
ft <1 ell ^ dF% =1)1, 7Tdt dit dd ^ hWiI I dt 7 RjT f# 'In TFT 3?ft ddi cTT^F 3TT ?F % 
dHM'K di ^ftdl<d r^^ld t *J5t dit^ $Tdi d# t f# dfddT ^TT dd7 ^ ddd 

am #t d, dik ddm dFT dmft 1 1 afrr ddd ^dft did czrf^dmT stri# mr# dF 
Fdd diFI I 

3Td5T f#7 dTTdi ddTTd d dd 3TTd7t diFT, Fd d#, Fdft f#T 3TTd$ddT Ft ddT, 
■3Td7 Fd dlFcf I dFTtd-dd dFT ’lid NT f# Fd FFjtd-ddf % # d^f f dT# d$ftd 
ddTd d> dTT77dTd dTdt #FT ddTd % dft dSTtd ddTd d>, #FT ddTd dt, dT# fdd# 
dd $Tf#T ddTd % dF F7Tdd dT t #7 dp3 #7 Ft dt Rdl, Fddit Fd ddTd #7 Fddd 
Fd fd# ## % FTd d d d ddTd dit df#> TRddft #7 t dddT dd #7 d dd I 
ddffdT fd# ## # FTd d dd % 3Fdd # Fddd ##T d# I ddld dd Fdk dFT 
## dd I #7 dt, #d ddd dt #7 d# dF f# F7T7t Fd d# dTFt 77# 3Tlf#E 
##T dtf 7t dTTdfddf dt FTd d 3TT dTR, #di d# STTddiTT dit FjfddT d I 3TtT 
3ldkdT d dt dildit dFT d7dR §Tt^d 3Td% FTd d "dddt 1 1 dfod Fdfdd gd 
3TT$dd FtdT t % ^T3 TTtd dd ^ dd^ t ?7T ^?T d f^E ^Edd d 3TTdR ddTddTd 
% fddd d ddT% dd i dft d dF dddT |^d-dd% t ^ ^d ’Id t yrd fodTd 
d dt ^dldT dFd dT ddd, fdr kfdmd dFt i ^ ddd, ddEd 3n%7 ddd f^dTT FTd 
d dt dTd dFt d^T d dT# I dt dfddT I dT dt F ft 3ff7 ddd 7# 1 1 Fd dTd dit 
dTddit ddFRT 1 1 

3Td ddd # d^ # ddT ddEd # #d did d 3TTdd PET dTFT dTFdT |f# 

FT dd 3TTdd dTFT ?TTTdT d dd dTFT, dF dTFT, dfdd dTd Fd# TFdtT d % Fd d?F; 
TR d F FdRT d§T, FdTd dlfddT Md #7 dF ddfdd Fd dW7 d f dF Fdld 
cRcF# #t fdQTFft I, TPdfd dit k?TTdt I #7 fddd d§T Fd ddd d%dT dd d7d#t 
dd dd^T9T dd # d, d Fddd, dtd dd dt d# dTFdT, ddffdT did d dddd ddEEt ^ 
I, d #di d# dTF dddTT fdTddt, d^Ed |F I STdd #T d #7 dTdR d dt dFd t 

# dF # I #7 kTdd d?T t df^TdT # dt dt Fdl7 dd d, dd ddf d Fd ^TTdT d# 
d dd I dflTdT, 3T#tdd c^T5 df^-3TdT7dd dt ^$T dt #7 oft7, Fd TTd d ; 3dTdT 
d# d dF t #7 Fdd dd|d ^fddTd FT# I dFt ddTd dT7d # f#T, FdT 3TFE ddd 

# f#t, #7 Fd 3TT5TT I 3Td7 Fd Fd #dd ddddfd dtddT dit 3Td3T ddTd, dFT 
ddTd #dT d# aitr FTTdit #d d d)IH dTd ddTd dt F7T# 3Rd ddT Fdk 7TTdd # 
7Tdd 3TT dTddT, ^TTT dT7 cfd> dfdd dd, dd#7 d d 3TTd, Fd ddd d#d Ft dTdd I 
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ft? TF ft TFT ?%T ftft % TFT ftftT TT ftt toft ftt '•ft totT-nto?) 
T?T ft TT 1 1 m^Tft 2R to ft TT? n?T ftnFTnTftinFTftftrfttoft 
TT?FT to I FTlft TftfrT T? FT FTT? T5TT T? gft ?ftm? I to ftot 3TTT T?ft 
feKltoft Ft 3TFT FT RuisT? Fftt J MPdft ftft t, ft I, ftfftT cRTT 3TFT 
ft? ftt ftt toft ^fftnft ft? ft? T?F ?t F ftt to t FT FT-TT?F T?T ft T?to 
ftt I, TT ftt toft TT?JT TFT fto ft? to ft ftt 1 1 ft FTT?t FRET ft ft? 
^F ftt, sjPlTK ftt ftt t? 3TtT TfttTT ft TT?TT TTW I ft? ftt TRTT TTTTT I RTF 
TEE 3T?f TF ft to RET TTTT ftt, fttnT ftt, ftFTT ftt Olft ft> ft TcRTT^t n ft 
FcF ^ ftt, grt TF TTT ft? ftt TTTF tft??IFnHTto, TFft fftmTTTT 

1 1 ftftn nftnr t tot I % ton ft nfm ntor, tf torn to ton, 

TdTT Ft T?FFt mft TTF t tom, WPT FTT? to I 

tof, fttf TTFT ft TRT to* to ftoRW ftttoFfttotTFTtftg£TF?t 

ton I to toft mr fttor to, m to m to 
to mtot 1 1 ft to ton ft to tot toft ftt fttfto to 1 1 ton fto n^r 
to ft to t ft to FTTFriF nr to I toto n? to tot np? tor to to 
tor toft i tf ft nTTmiF tot tt?tt nfto srrft ttffttf *t ft ^tttfft ft 
tornm to ft tot to ft $trf t to i ftr ttfr tf tor I ftHTimT % tor 

TTTFT TTT TT T 3TFFFt TTFT I ft to tot FT T? TTTT tot ft to nft I ft 

ft tor to I toft ttt ton to ft ftto ft ft ^to ft ft ftm to 1 1 fttor 

ft tt ftrmFEn tt ttftt t| ft ftt? nmr tor ftft ft mr nr ?Fft ft ft tit ftn> 

ftt % I •tot cFE «l^d =FFFt % Fto TFT, ft ft F?ft F^ft FT Tftt ^?Tft ft ft ftt 

fttor ft ftnr ftt % nrr i tornr tf ftrr mfftr fft ftnr nrrr ftt nn ?ff nto 
tor I, to ft ftt tot, t ft tot i ftftr to to ftt ftt torM ntoto 
to i ftn ft fto 3 Trftr tor fttnr ft, 3mft tor ft ^ftht I tot fto to 

THM ft fttT ft?T ft fto ftft T5TT ft fto ftft ftt ft fto I TT ft 3TTTT TEto Fft 

to I to tf wr 3mm ^t, ftfftr nm ft i ft tf to fton fttnr fttnr 
antot tttt ft to tom, mm nmn I, to tor ft, to fr tt ft, mm mnftrr 
ft i ftfftr n^T tor-tor tot ft, tf tet 1 1 

ft TF FT TTT m, 3mrft TTTT m TTT 3T ft ftt TFT TF fttTT ftt to 
tor •3TTrftt ft?T TFr ft ton I ftfftr mm? ft FftT ton? ftt snrftT otht mfftr 
totft TTT fft Fft 3FFt to ftt ?tftt ft tot ftTT TT? ftTT I fft toft ftt fftTT T 

ft 3to tor ftt Ftot ttf, to rmft to ft nftft mr t? mft to ft Tftft 
tf tot ft mto toftFftft^toftfttonTrlmr mi^ft ftft I ft nr?rr 
tftt 1 1 fttor Trft nr?ft nrr nftor nft I to ft 3mft tomtor ftmn ftt to 
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f4# ft cbKynl ftt f?# ff<et f# ^ #, ## f^nirnt #r ^t ffft ftf 

#? ?FFT FF^F # FTF f# t# #f pi? FF FTFT #t FRF F F# #t I # fPPf 

# FTF FT ^TTcft % F# #T ?F pT FiT# FTt FT? I P# FTF FTFF FT# t # F7T FTft- 
T FTt ^n^T f#s# t F# FTTF FTt ^JFTFT #ff % FT# 1 # F# FF FfFTT ft FT? 

# frit ft# ft#f # f# gF Pri# f#? #? ftt#? w# # f# f# 

FT F# F# g?T # FT# f#F#l F# I # FTF # ^TTtT eft TRFFT % eft ^JF I ##F 
#t vJ*1t) <^6l TJF f4<3MI FI# ?t FFF if # # FF.#.#. ^ FT# F#T ?T— F# 
F# ?# ft I #f#-FTtT % FT ^7# FTF # FT?T F}TJ FTF F# FT# F>tf FfT? ?FT? 
% ## F#, ##F #7F# Fit # <^F if FTTTT? #t «b?l, FT# FFT 3T# F#F % 
H# FFT#, T# # t# 7# FilH F#, ?TF#7' FTT FF# # FT? % F>lH FTTT I 
<31# «tl^ # J I F?t 3T# 7# # FFld ^ I F?T # ?RI # FF# F# FFId t TfST 

# I # P# Fp$ FR^F ?t #? FFT FpJ ?T F57J FT FT# FTt ftFTT 1 1 FTF FT 
fF-FTFT % FFTTF FFT 7% t FTF' FpJ #T FTTF #|T # f#T #1TT ?t I F? F7*[7T 
pRlv# #, 3T# 4# d6# % fFT7T FT F7TT FFT %? Dh FT ■3TTTT FT# Fit 3TTF 
Fi# f Ft F?T % FTT FFTT 41^1 T?^ ^ FFEf 3TTFF>T F Rddl ^ F FTF^t 75FT 
Ftcfr 1 1 F? ^TTft FTF t ^EF Ft€t FI% ? I 

■3TFt F. <+) I i'jj % ’3TTF^ FiF FFT FT 414 ■‘I TFitF FFT % FFF I FFT FFF FtFFT 
#T FF f4)F% TTFF Pt<T)l4, TftFT FTTsT, FTT? f^F Ft %T, eftF TTRF FTT? fFF ^f 
f^F^ ^dlRch ?t -3TTFFF, F FFF^t Fft TFFT F# -HH^Tcil I^Ft ^ft Ft F^FF FFT 
F% Ft FT^F gFTT f4i Fpj Rh 41 ^ FtFT % Fft-Fft <F)4 FTr4 FFT FiT Ft 1 1 F? 
FTt? -3TTF% FT# FF# # FTF FF t, FT# FTF FF FF# ^5T FF F#F # % 3TTFF 
FFT fFFTT, FF FT# FF# Fit FTF I FTF F# # FT# ^ f# ?4f FFT FiTFT ^ #T 
FF?#F F^t? ?FE F# %, s'4l i FFT %, ^FT FFT %, ^I6ld FFT %, 'J# #FT ^ I 
FTF FFT FTF FFFT #FFT# # 3# FF FF TF # FFT fFTT# F^F t ^F# FT 

# FpJ ^ # W #F FRF, F#tTT FRF % F# ##E ^TTFT # FTF I #T -3TTFFF 
FTF #FT F#f# # # #T, FFT FT? 7t FTF FFFT FFFT FFFT TF% I, ?#TF FT# 
^ FTTFTT FFTFTt T^" #FFT % I ?FT FT# 9T#F FTt FFT #f#T I 

FTF # FFFT ?TT #FF T#F if # I FT?t FTFT 1 1 # FFFFTF #FFT FT #T 
FT# # FTFT FTFT I, FTF ## I FFlff# f##t F# F ?F FF FFFT ?F FFF # 
dwa %, ?F F# FT# #T # FT?T F F§F FTFT F%, tfjfS F# ^ FTFT F# ^ FT?T 
t FTRET ?F T# FFT FSFT 1 1 ^F #TT I # 3T# ## FTt F# F FFFT ^3T # 

3TFFTT # FTF # ^?T FTT # %, 3TF# FFF#F #FFT #FFl # ?##T FTF TTF#F 

# FFT F#ET # FTFT I FTF# f#F# FTT f# FTF FT# I F#t FFF#F #FFT 
FIFF #, #T FTF FT# ! #T FFfF #, FTF F# t #T 7gF?TF #, FTF FT# I 
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cffTf <^FF '3TTTT eft vitlcbl 4chi«i ell ^jftft Tf FT, FF FF ?Rt% Ft FTT% F rtJlN FFF 
*p> Rl'fl’t <E ^FFTlT Hrtl'l Ft FF Fid I 

fTR TTcE *|pd«hl(l ^PtFT Fft FTF fFFTRTT | 3TTTFTt, TTFfo FFFT, FFTF Fft M 

§£ 3Tf ftf fft tff f^ 1 1 FtftR f| ffft f^F, ftftPtft T^f Fnft wt 3 ft 

FIT F FFT FFT FTFTpIFT, 4S'1-<ail?l, FFT TFT FpFFftF FT ^EF % I rtPtH Fft '3TTTTFTF 
Ft TFT t FF*ft FTFTF F>FTFT 3TTTF feErft H,KTF> F Fs?t TFT Ft'ft, FF TTTT FTF I fFvfft 
gFTFT F FeEft FTFft, Ft FT^ Ft FfvTT) ftrIT fF FTTfFFf t FT fliFT #T FFF fF FiT? 

FtF Ft ftF TFt fW Ffr frfrt fF, ftffrt fF FFt fftf ■srjftF ftf fIfft f 

Ft T^t I ?F% ^TTFT FTfFTFTft FFT FTF Ft FFTTT I? Ftt? 3TFT 3TTT fTR 'Ft ^ft 
<?fFFT F F? Ft FTRET % 7t, F^E JFF FF#T, JFF fFFTTt F T% 7% Ft fTR 3TTT fF 
FfF ( ^fFFT FF FTTnft 3TTT fal fF^f FT^F aflT FF ^fFFT Ft FTf TFF FFT FRFT 
I 5#T fFf TT, ^FF F$T FT, FF% fF ^FF FtFt I #T FFFTTF FF) FFF ^ftl 
FFTF F F#, FFFT {FrF TT '3T7T7 F# *FfT, FFT FFTFtft fF PmFt FIFt 1 1 FF^F 
3TTT FFF FF FF F7FTT FT ^iFFT fF, 3TTT FFF FTF Ff fF F7FtT FF FFF Ft 
I, PE FF% FTTP FTFFT# FTftfF fF 1 1 FFT F5FFT f FT FF FTF TT7 Ft FF FftFT, 
Ft |tr ff Ft TTF I FFFTT Pi FTTF fFFfT if % ^EF I, FFTF FTF ifTftFF % 
F I FF FT^ F FHFT 1 1 Ff^ F# TTeF TRFT I #T F?tt I F# TTTFT FftT FFFF %TT 
3TFEEt FFTFT 1 1 ^ ^ft I 

■3T*ft FFT TFTFFT FF FFTTtF |FT FT F^F if I -3TF ^?T F FF TFTFFt FF 3Tfc 
FE FFF ^ TF F I FF FFFtF, FFFFF F^frTFl FF F 7^ t fFT FFF) F5T7 FtFT Ft FF 
FFR F FEEFTt FFF ?FFT FFf Ft I 3TTFTT Ft FFTF FF, %FT FR% FF FF ^t FFF 
7t I FTF FTTFT FF Ft FTT FTFF FEFEt FTFF I, fHH>l I FF FFF FF %F 
FFTfF, FF FTF FT FF^TF, fttFF 3TTTF F FTFTT 7%F 3TR FF FTF FF %TT 
FFTfF I 3ftT ^fFFT FF fFTFTFF T% fFTTFT FTlt FFT ^ FRFTF ^ FFFT I, 
FTf^F %, ^t7 P-hclH F% FTF Ft FR FFTTt % I 

TTFf^'F ! 3TF - Ft FTF 3TTT FF^Ft FTf^T-FFf^F ! FFf^F! FFl^F! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and brothers, 

I would like to apologize to you for coming ten minutes late to this meeting. I 
do not like delay. But my friend, Dr Katju, has drawn up such a tight schedule 
for me that I have been rushing from place to place since this morning with Dr 
Katju prodding me. I started with a meeting of the Kalidasa Jayanti Committee 8s 

88. See fn 83 in this section. 
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and then went on to a conference of the panchayats in Ujjain . 89 On reaching 
here, I went to the Hukum Chand Mills in the afternoon where an auspicious 
task has been taken in hand. A number of workers have been chosen to be in 
the arrangements committee and so henceforth their opinions will be sought in 
dealing with most matters which is a very good thing. In a sense, we are 
beginning a new chapter in the history of our industries by involving the workers 
in the task of management. They will now have a say in matters which concern 
them directly. 

Then I went... oh yes, to a meeting of Congress workers . 90 Where did I go 
after that? Yes, I went to the Bal Niketan. It is a very beautiful place and I liked 
it. But I wish that we could provide such institutions for children all over the 
country, not only in the cities, but in the rural areas too. It will transform the 
country. 

Where did I go after that? Oh, yes, I went to Mhow where a college of 
animal husbandry has been established. I was asked to inaugurate it. There 
were speeches and what not. It was a huge gathering and a number of farmers 
were also present. I think there were at least forty thousand students and teachers 
and others present. Now I have come here. Most of these things went according 
to schedule. But I was ten minutes late in arriving here for which I apologize. 

Just now, the Mayor of the Corporation read out a Manpatra in which out 
of affection, a number of exaggerated sentiments were expressed. Whatever it 
is, it is an expression of love for which I am grateful to the Mayor and the 
Corporation and would like to thank them. (Applause) But wherever I have 
gone in Indore and Ujjain, the people came out on to the streets and gave me 
such a hearty welcome that even before the manpatra was read out I had not 
ample evidence of your affection. In fact, I am a little ashamed to see this 
abundance of trust and love that you invest in me. I wonder how far I am worthy 
of such trust and affection. I wonder if anyone could be because it is too great 
a burden to be borne by any individual. But anyhow, whenever I come across 
such affection I am once again reminded of where my duty lies. I shall continue 
to do my duty to the best of my ability. 

There are enormous tasks before us and the fact is that nobody can do them 
alone. The burden has to be borne by all of us present here as well as the 
innumerable citizens of India if we are to succeed. It is not merely a question of 
passing orders from above or making speeches in public meetings. All that is 
very well. But ultimately a country progresses through hard work and unity. 


89. See fn 84 in this section. 

90. See fn 85 in this section. 
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There are always millions of tasks waiting to be done in a country. The most 
important task in India is to improve agriculture because that is the foundation- 
stone for everything else. We must try to adopt new techniques of agriculture in 
order to add to the wealth of the country. At the same time, it is equally important 
to advance industrially. We need millions of small industries all over the country, 
not only in cities but in the rural areas too. 

If you read Indian history, you will find that when the British came here 
about 150 years or so ago, about twenty five to thirty percent of the population 
used to work in industries and the rest of the seventy percent were dependent 
on the land. This was in the past. Times have changed. But the strange thing is 
that after the coming of the British, our industries began to dwindle. It was 
indeed strange because the rest of the world was advancing industrially, in 
England, Europe and the United States, while we became backward. 
Consequently, more and more people were forced to go back to the land which 
was already overburdened. 

This was the root cause of India’s poverty because the wealth that used to 
be generated by our village industries and crafts gradually dwindled away and 
import of goods increased for which we had to pay a heavy price. The entire 
burden of this fell on land because all other avenues were closing down. 
Consequently, the country became poorer. 

So we have to do two things urgently. One is to increase production from 
land and secondly, we must try to advance industrially so that the burden on 
land may be tightened. I think at the moment, seventy five to eight five percent 
of the people are dependent on land while earlier it was only sixty five to seventy 
percent. Now the trend is being reversed once again especially since the coming 
of independence and industries are coming up rapidly. 

So, as I was saying, with the coming of freedom, one phase of our travels is 
over and immediately we have embarked on a far more difficult and arduous 
one of uplifting forty crores of people and improving their standard of living. It 
is an extremely difficult task and it can be done only by hard work and by 
increasing production whether it is from land or industries. We can get a little 
by way of aid or loans from other countries. But that is only a drop in the ocean. 
It is the people who will have to toil in order to progress. 

There are often great debates about the ideology that we should adopt. 
Whether we opt for capitalism or socialism or Gandhism, hard work is essential 
to succeed in anything. Without that, there is no point in adopting an ideology 
on paper. So hard work is important. Secondly, we need improved techniques 
of production. The United States of America and the countries of Europe have 
become wealthy because for one thing, they have worked very hard and secondly, 
they have adopted new and modem techniques of production. They have 
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invented new machines and are utilizing new sources of energy. Consequently, 
their production from land and industries has gone up tremendously. 

Therefore, whether we call ourselves socialists or something else, the 
fundamental thing is to increase production in the country by working hard. 
Secondly, I feel that an equitable distribution of the wealth that is produced is 
equally important. Both these things, production and equitable distribution, are 
important in order to reduce the disparities in society. Our society has glaring 
disparities. For one thing, the caste system is mainly responsible for creating 
divisions in society and the so-called higher castes suppress the lower ones. 
Our society has been guilty of this crime for centuries. As you know, Mahatma 
Gandhi laid great emphasis on this. He used to say that if freedom was only for 
a handful of people who are rich or belong to the upper castes, it would be very 
wrong. Freedom is for everyone equally in society. But there can be true equality 
and democracy only when production increases and the wealth thus generated 
is distributed equally among the people. In a poor country, it is only poverty 
which can be distributed. There can be no socialism or any other ism when 
there is only poverty. Therefore, I would like to tell you that it is wrong to think 
that socialism can be brought about by low cunning or some kind of juggling. 
Socialism cannot be brought about like this. You can have socialism only when 
the country emerges out of the mire of poverty and production increases and 
secondly by the equitable distribution of the wealth that is produced in the 
country so that the disparity between the rich and the poor is eliminated. 

I do not mean to say that everyone in the country should become exactly 
alike. That is not possible because human beings cannot be exactly like one 
another, physically or mentally. Some are brighter or stronger than the others 
and so there are bound to be differences. There is no doubt about it also that 
those who are stronger or more intelligent will naturally go much farther than 
the others. I would say that that is how it should be. There is no reason to give 
the same prize to a fool that an intelligent man gets. What it means is that there 
should be no bar to anyone making an effort, whether they are intelligent or 
slow. If people do not make an effort, the country cannot progress. Those who 
are more intelligent or capable of more work should certainly get more rewards 
and I think that is proper. I do not know what the future will hold. But disparities 
should be eliminated and there should be equality of opportunity which is lacking 
today. The children who come from poor families do not get opportunities for 
good education, health-care or even good food. Everyone should get equal 
opportunities for all the necessities of life like food, clothing, education, health, 
house and the opportunity to work. Then those who are brighter than the others 
can go farther than the others. We want that more and more people should get 
an opportunity to progress because the larger their number, the faster the country 
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will advance. 

What is the yardstick of a country’s progress, strength, capacity to work, 
intelligence, etc? It is not numbers but the quality of the people and their capacity 
to work hard. A country cannot progress because of a few individuals alone. 
The thing that counts is the number of people who excel at their chosen 
professions or in their own fields. As I was mentioning just now to the boys I 
am prepared to accept even excellence in wrestling or 100 metres race or 
something else. These are various aspects of a country’s talents and excellence 
in any of these things adds to the country’s stature. We need more farmers of 
excellence who can produce more from land by their intelligence, and industrial 
workers and engineers, doctors, scientists and what not. India cannot be a great 
country because her population is forty crores but only by the quality of the 
people who excel in their own field. Science is of paramount importance in the 
modem world and the number of scientists that a country produces enhances 
its stature. So this is what counts. Any ism or ideology has only one meaning 
and that is how far it provides an equal opportunity to the people to progress. 

Another thing that needs to be considered is whether India had become 
backward before the coming of the British or our backwardness was a direct 
result of British rule in India. For one thing, disunity has been an old vice of 
ours. The raja, maharajas of old times used to fight among themselves and 
would often incite outsiders like the French or the British to help. The result 
was that they were wiped out along with their enemies, leaving the field clear 
for the British? Why should we blame the British? They conquered India because 
they were more intelligent and had a stronger will and ability. What was it that 
led them to cross thousands of miles of ocean, braving dangers and grave risk 
to their lives to come here? Innumerable people lost their lives in the venture 
and yet they (British) did not give up. 

What were we doing at that time? We had become frogs in the well, 
preoccupied with narrow matters of kitchen rituals and caste and untouchability 
and what not. Just look at the difference. Here was a nation which had crossed 
the high seas, braving all sorts of danger, in a pure spirit of adventure to find a 
people quarrelling among themselves over trivial issues. How could such a 
nation progress? So we fell and they conquered us. We became more backward 
because a country in bondage cannot progress. We were busy flattering our 
English masters to gain small advantages. We have not got rid of this slavish 
habit to this day. Yes, it is true that we did gain something from 100-150 years 
of British rule. It brought a breath of fresh air of new discoveries and science 
into the country. It was not very significant. But at least our horizons began to 
expand and a few were able to get educated. Secondly, it filled us with a sense 
of shame at our bondage and so we began to strive for freedom. In the course of 
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that struggle, a spirit of unity and sacrifice and hard work was created which 
gave us strength and ultimately we were victorious. We became free. 

With the coming of freedom, the bonds of slavery which had shackled us 
for so long fell away. But India remained poor as before. Some people were 
under the mistaken impression that freedom would provide everything by magic. 
Freedom meant that we had acquired the right to make our own decisions. It is 
our fault if we fight among ourselves. We can no longer blame the British. In 
the past, it was the British who used to set us against one another. Now the 
responsibility for all our actions lies with us. If we do not work hard, it is we 
who will suffer. 

However, we come round to the question that looms large in front of us 
today, as to how to ensure the betterment of forty crores of human beings. After 
all, there is no reason for us not to advance like the countries of Europe and the 
United States have done. There is no dearth of intelligence and the ability to 
work hard in the people of India. All that needs to be done is to uplift the 
millions who have been suppressed for a long time, especially to open the doors 
and windows of their minds to the outside world. There are many traditions 
and customs in our society which act as blinds on the mind. In the past, plenty 
of land was available and the population was very small. So anybody who 
wished to could take up farming. People worked hard and produced enough for 
everyone. You may call it Ramrajya but please remember that conditions in 
India were totally different in those days. The land-man ratio was very favourable 
[...] so times have changed and the population has continued to grow. Other 
factors have come in. Society has changed with the coming of trains, growth of 
industries and the discovery of new sources of energy. New techniques of 
production began to be adopted and so gradually the society has changed. We 
have not yet adopted these techniques. You will find the countries of Europe 
and America very advanced. So their society has changed beyond recognition. 
Just a couple of centuries ago, the societies of Europe, America and India were 
not so very different from one another. There were differences as is natural 
between countries. I accept that. But the basic social structure was not very 
different 200-250 years ago. With the new discoveries, however their society 
has changed completely. Some changes have taken place in India also inspite 
of the British rule because of the railways and motor cars and what not. But the 
changes were not very rapid because we were still in bondage. Therefore the 
moment the shackles fell away, it has become essential that we should progress 
quickly. Please remember that a poor nation cannot be strong, for poverty 
weakens the body and the society and the country. 

What is the strength of a society or a nation today? You may feel that it is 
military might that counts. But we are no longer living in the olden days where 
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personal valour and bravery counted. There is hardly any other country whose 
history is so replete with tales of bravery and courage as our Rajasthan. Yet it is 
these very brave heroes of Rajasthan who fell before the Mughals and who had 
fallen earlier too. Why did they lose? It was not that there was lack of bravery. 
But for one thing their weapons were outdated. Do you know how the Mughals 
under Babur were victorious in India? It was because they had better, more 
modem weapons. For the first time, the cannon was used by Babar. So it is the 
weapons which won; not brave human beings. Bravery is a valuable asset and 
nothing can be achieved without it. But wars have to be fought scientifically 
with the latest weapons. Today there is no use for bows and arrows or the old 
type of guns. We cannot maintain our freedom and strength until we recognize 
the new forces that are operating in the world and adopt ourselves to the changing 
conditions. 

As you know, these days there is a great deal of talk about the border 
dispute with China. The Chinese have encroached into our territory in a couple 
of places. I cannot say very much because it is a complex matter and I cannot 
divulge any secrets about our troops movements or other preparations. These 
are not things which can be discussed in public. I cannot tell you the steps that 
we are taking at various levels or what reply I shall give to the letter that I 
received four to five days ago from the Chinese Prime Minister. You will come 
to know in a few days because all the correspondence is published. I have to 
send a reply. 

Enthusiasm is all very well. But there is no point in getting carried away by 
momentary passion or in wanting to do battle immediately. I want you to 
understand the comparative military strength of India and China or other 
countries. Today military power means new and modem weapons. Let me give 
you an example. We or any other country which has very good armed forces 
but no airplanes cannot compete with another country which has them. It cannot 
be done. Therefore defence means modernization of weapons and tactics. We 
have aeroplanes and other military equipment most of which we are producing 
in the country for the last ten, twelve years. We are even making aeroplanes 
and within the next three, four years, we would have advanced even more. We 
are buying aeroplanes from the United States, England or elsewhere because 
we need them. But they do not really add to our strength because we are 
dependent on others for spare parts. Therefore to have to buy from other countries 
or to depend on them for spare parts is a sign of our weakness. We can be left in 
the lurch at the mere whim of the other country. We can become really strong 
only when we start producing whatever we need in the country. 

So we come round to the question of putting up all these industries. They 
will help in the task of development and transform the country. New avenues 
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of employment will open up and the wealth of the country will increase. 
Otherwise the country’s wealth is drained away in buying things from others. 
Therefore we come round again and again to the need to make the country 
strong whether it is to defend our freedom or to make the country better off and 
take her out of the mire of poverty. 

We must rapidly modernise the country and produce new sources of energy 
like electricity. What do we have to do? We must produce more electricity. 
After all, there is no magic about that. We are putting up huge river valley 
projects in Bhakra Nangal, Hirakund, Damodar Valley, Chambal , 91 etc. which 
serve two purposes. One is that they provide water for irrigation and secondly 
electricity is generated which is used in industries and in farms too. So we need 
electricity. Then we need to produce steel because everything in the modem 
world requires steel. Gold and silver are only for ornamental purpose and serves 
no other useful purpose whereas steel is very essential. The country which 
produces steel will go very far. We have innumerable iron-ore mines. But they 
have to be mined and converted into steel. So we have put up four new steel 
plants and expanded the old one at Jamshedpur . 92 Three more will be completed 
in three to four years. We have invested hundreds of crores of rupees in them. 
Big industries take a long time to be completed and require large investments. 
Each steel plant is like a big palace with huge machines. So we are gradually 
building up the strength of the country. 

When we became free we were confronted with two major problems which 
in a sense merge into one. One was to make the country better off, to increase 
production of goods in the country, from land and industries, etc. The second 
problem was of national defence. Our armed forces are very good, second almost 
to none in the world, strong and brave. (Applause) We have few ships but they 
are excellent. The young men in the Navy and Air force are excellent. We are 
not trying to compete with the United States, Soviet Union or England and 
other countries which are militarily very powerful. But whatever little we possess 
is of good quality and our young officers and men are fully trained and 
competent. But when freedom came, we were in the position of having to buy 
weapons and equipment from the West at a very heavy price because we needed 
them. Therefore we were faced with the question of producing whatever we 
could in the country. The ordnance factories that have been set up are therefore 
of great significance. We included them in our plans along with the huge river 
valley projects, etc. We have made a great deal of progress, particularly in the 

91 . See fn 86 in this section. 

92. See fn 87 in this section. 
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last three, four years in the production of military equipment and aeroplanes 
etc. So far we are making only trainer planes. But I think within the next year 
or so we will be making passenger planes, transport planes and even fighter 
planes. All this takes time. But there is no doubt about it that in the last ten 
years, we have greatly enhanced our military strength though please remember 
that we are always anxious to conserve money to invest in the tasks of 
development. After all, it is by making progress that the country can become 
strong to defend her freedom because poor countries cannot do so. 

So, the greatest dilemma before us has been how best to utilize the meagre 
resources at our disposal. We had to have a strict idea of priorities and what to 
take up first and what later. It is for this that the Planning Commission was set 
up to draw up a plan for the entire country. We did not want that the country’s 
resources should be squandered away while the urgent tasks remain undone. If 
we had had unlimited resources, a little waste would not have mattered. But we 
do not have that. So the Planning Commission was set up. You can read the 
Plan documents. It sets out targets for agriculture, industries, building of river 
valley projects and the steps to be taken for defence, etc. Thousand of things 
need to be done. The most important task is to provide education, primary, 
secondary, and college, and university education to the children in the country. 
We need trained engineers to man our new industries. Engineers are in great 
demand today while lawyers are not. Lawyers are all very well but a country 
can even do without them. But please remember that no modem nation can do 
without engineers. This is one of the changes that has taken place in the world. 

We are putting up steel plants. The work has been going on for four years. 
It takes time to complete them. But it takes at least ten to fifteen years to train 
engineers to man them. The officers and engineers at the top must be very well 
trained and experienced for such important tasks cannot be entrusted to novices. 
It takes ten to fifteen years to train them. Therefore education is extremely 
important for one thing, a country cannot advance in the world of today if its 
people are illiterate. Gone are the days when only the rich could afford education. 
We have to make arrangements for educating every single boy and girl. Our 
Constitution has laid down that for the first seven years, between the ages of 
seven and fourteen, education should be compulsory for every child in the 
country. Then the brighter ones can go in for university education for it is not 
possible to put every child in the country through college. It may become possible 
in fifty or hundred years. I do not know. But we must try to provide higher 
education for as many children as possible. The bright ones should get full 
opportunities for progress. Education should not be limited to the well-do-do. 
The State should make arrangements. 

Therefore education is very important. We need trained engineers and 
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scientists, for the modem world belongs to science. The Planning Commission 
has drawn up plans for all this. It does not mean that whatever the Planning 
Commission has laid down is infallible. It is possible that since we are doing 
this for the first time, we may make mistakes. After all, it is the forty crores 
Indians who have to implement these plans. How can we predict how they will 
behave? An engineer may be able to tell us how much cement, stone or bricks 
we need to build a bridge. But a country cannot be built by bricks and mortar. It 
is the men and women who make the country. Therefore the best engineers 
cannot tell you what we will need. What the Planning Commission lays down 
is by no means infallible. But we are gradually learning by experience. The 
Second Plan was better than the First, because we had gained experience and it 
was possible to gauge what the country is capable of achieving. Now that we 
are drawing up the Third Plan we have much more experience and apart from 
that are beginning to be conscious of the need to progress rapidly for there is 
no progress in moving slowly. 

Now you might ask what that implies. It may sound strange to say that a 
slow rate of progress achieves nothing. Let me explain to you that our population 
is growing and the number of people to be fed and clothed is increasing day by 
day. Suppose the rate of increase is ten percent in five years. That means a ten 
per cent increase in the number of people who have to be fed, clothed, educated 
and housed. If the rate of increase in production of essential commodities like 
foodgrains or cloth, etc., is only ten percent we will continue to remain where 
we were because the increased population would have consumed the surplus. 
Therefore it is essential that the rate of progress should be more, at least double 
or treble of what it is because otherwise we do not progress at all but will 
remain where we were. Therefore, we have to advance rapidly which means 
increase in production of goods, from agriculture, industries, and in every other 
way. For this, it is extremely important to educate and train human beings. It is 
an extremely complicated task, particularly since we want to progress at a faster 
pace. Now you will understand why there is no progress if we move slowly for 
the surplus is consumed by the increasing population. 

I am trying to explain all this to you because some of our well educated 
people come out with absurd propositions and say that since everyone has had 
to work very hard in the last ten years, the Third Plan should be less exacting 
and allow some relaxation. There is absolutely no room for relaxation just now 
because it will ruin everything. It is not possible for we will drown. In fact, one 
has to work much harder midstream to reach the other side because the current 
is swifter there. India is now in mid-stream which is itself a sign of our progress. 
Half the battle is over. But the rest of it requires a much greater effort. As we 
near the other side, our task will become easier and once we cross over, we will 
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have to continue to work as any society has to, the country will be able to go on 
its own momentum to some extent. This is what is known as the take-off, from 
poverty to a standard of affluence from which the country can progress on its 
own momentum. It requires one big leap forward. The countries of the West 
had had a take-off much earlier and therefore it is easy for them to keep on 
amassing wealth and produce an enormous amount of goods. We do not have 
the ground-work yet and so we are having to struggle very hard. Once we take- 
off, the process will go on in its own momentum. Once a country has sufficient 
industries and enough trained human beings, engineers, scientists and doctors, 
etc., in large numbers, it can progress on its own. 

In the last big war, many of the powerful countries of Europe were razed to 
the ground, particularly Germany, the Soviet Union and Japan. Now you find 
that just twelve, thirteen years after the war, they are on their feet once again 
and have become very wealthy. Why? It is because they have the real wealth in 
trained and skilled human beings who, inspite of the ravages of the war, have 
built the country up in no time. The industries which were once razed to the 
ground are thriving once again. There it is easy for them to advance rapidly. 
The gulf between the countries of Europe, the United States and India has 
become much wider in the last ten years or so. They are making rapid strides 
while we are still trying to get moving. But once we take-off and cross over the 
gulf with one leap, we will also be able to make rapid strides. 

How are we to accomplish this? This is where the Planning Commission 
comes in again. As I mentioned, on the one hand, the fundamental problem 
before us is of agriculture. We are still extremely backward and do not produce 
even one fourth or half of what the other countries do from one acre, of land. 
Why? They use modem techniques and better ploughs, in agriculture and use 
good seeds, fertilizers etc. Even in India, as you know the trained farmers manage 
to produce double or even four times the average yield. Just now on my way 
here, I was shown a farm where ten maunds of jowar had been produced from 
one bigha of land. That is a sign of intelligent cultivation for the soil needs 
irrigation and looking after. 

Everyone demands money today. The States demand money from the Central 
Government for their irrigation project and this and that. It is all very well to 
dig canals. But the most fundamental requirement is a trained human being. A 
man trained in good husbandry can double production by looking after their 
land carefully. So this is of foremost importance. 

Secondly, equally important is industries for no matter how advanced we 
are agriculturally, we can never lift India out of the mire of poverty without 
industrialisation. It is not necessary to import costly machinery from the United 
States for that. We should produce the machines ourselves. Therefore what we 
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need is machine-building industries, heavy industries. Once they go into 
production, their off-shoots, small-scale industries, ancillary industries will come 
up. Even now, we are making a number of small machines. This is the progress 
that we have made in the last ten years. 

All this requires careful planning and strategy just as in a war. Our enemy 
is not another country but our own poverty. What is the strategy that we need to 
employ to win this battle? We cannot allow each individual to do as he likes 
because that is no way of fighting a battle. We have to march forward together 
like an army. Therefore, planning becomes very essential. Planning is not 
essential in the United States because they have taken-off a long time ago though 
it will certainly benefit their economy if they did. But it is absolutely essential 
for India. Let me tell you that it will not be a wise thing for us to try to copy the 
American economic policies. Neither is it wise for us to try to copy the Soviet 
model. Why? It is not because both are very advanced. But it is essential that 
each country should try to solve its problems in its own way. Why should we 
copy the United States? They are so far ahead of us industrially that I have seen 
the result of sending our Indian boys to the United States for higher education. 
They may become first-class engineers. But when they come back to India they 
want all kinds of new-fangled machinery which we do not have. They become 
used to a highly mechanized way of life while here everything is still done 
manually. They find it difficult to work in Indian conditions which is absurd. 
We cannot transform India into another Soviet Union or United States. We can 
certainly learn from them. But we have to use the enormous manpower available 
in the country. If we begin to use machines instead, human beings will become 
surplus and useless which we cannot allow. 

I am prepared to accept machines. I am not opposed to them. But after all, 
the most crucial task before us is the betterment of human beings. How is that 
to be done? We need to learn from other countries. But we will have to evolve 
our own policy which can be neither a copy of the United States or the Soviet 
Union or any other country but best suited to our own problems and conditions. 
We have to use the enormous manpower in the country because machines will 
mean unemployment for thousands. That would be wrong and we would not 
like to take such a step. I know the importance of machines and am not opposed 
to them. But ultimately the most important problem before us is to make the 
human beings better off and to make arrangements for it. What is the method to 
ensure that? It is important for us to learn from others but evolve a policy for 
ourselves which will be neither American nor Russian but best suited to solving 
the problems which beset India. 

As I told you just now, I am coming from Daly College. Now I do not 
know what books the students read on economics. But most of them have been 
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written by Americans, British and Germans and are based on the economics of 
the developed countries where obviously the problems are of a different kind. 
They are prosperous countries while India is a poor country. Our problems are 
not the same as theirs. Therefore I say that we cannot imitate them. We can 
learn from them. But we have to evolve our own economies and in the process 
we can borrow something from the United States or the Soviet Union if we 
like. 

It is with all this in mind that we have drawn up plans. We have deliberately 
not made them rigid because we want to be able to change it as and when we 
think proper. First of all, we must have a clear, cut goal before us. We decided 
to work for socialism though at the same time we declared that it would not be 
a textbook socialism or a copy of some other country. We want to adopt socialism 
as a broad framework to ensure equal opportunity for everyone in the country, 
reduce disparity between the haves and the have-nots, etc. Then there are other 
consequences which follow. For instance, we cannot have the big industries in 
the private sector because it leads to great disparity. One section of society 
acquires too much economic power. The capitalists may be good people. I am 
not saying anything against them. It is stupid to abuse them. They are capitalists 
because they have the brains to make money. There are good as well as bad 
individuals among them. After all it has succeeded in the United States and I 
am not prepared to tell them that they are wrong. 

I am repeating all this because I find that some people do not understand 
even the broad facts. We cannot afford to follow that path of capitalism because 
we will not be able to take a leap across the chasm of poverty in a short time as 
we wish to do. It will take thirty, forty, fifty years and in the mean while the 
country will be ruined. I do not wish to wait for that long because if we do not 
solve our problems quickly India will become weak. There is no time. 

Nor can we follow the Soviet Union for various reasons. For one thing, the 
events that happened in the Soviet Union took place subsequent to a resounding 
defeat in war about forty years ago. They evolved a policy to suit the conditions 
in their own country and they are welcome to do so. I cannot criticize them. 
There is however one thing which I would not like to happen in India and that 
is curtailment of individual freedom which I consider very valuable and I am 
not prepared to give it up. The Constitution guarantees it. I feel that freedom is 
essential for the development of an individual. His personality is suppressed if 
there is too much curtailment of liberty. 

Anyhow, we have to evolve our own policy. We have adopted socialism as 
our goal and the fact of the matter is that it is gradually being adopted everywhere 
in a broad way. In the United States which is the largest capitalist country in the 
world, there is talk of doing away with classes. Just imagine this. This has been 
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the call of socialism for a long time and the Congress has adopted it as a goal. 
It is included in our Constitution. But even a capitalist country like the United 
States wants to put an end to the class system and has done so to a large extent. 
The status of the poorest man in the United States is better than the average 
well-to-do people here. They earn a great deal and the country as a whole has a 
large income, and there is very little disparity. In the United States, birth is not 
very important. A human being is judged by what he is. Everyone enjoys equal 
opportunities to advance. In short, they have all the conditions essential for 
socialism. I have no doubt about it that the whole world will eventually go in 
that direction in its own way. There is no need to copy anyone. At the same 
time we wish to maintain individual liberty. 

Therefore it is very essential for industries to develop, particularly the 
machine-building industries, heavy industries, in order to be able to produce 
steel and electricity, etc. We need to set up these basic industries and they cannot 
be allowed to be in private hands. They will have to be in the public sector 
because for one thing, the private sector does not have the capacity to undertake 
such heavy investments. They can go in for other smaller industries. Secondly, 
we do not want the entire economic power to be concentrated in a few hands. It 
is not right in today’s world. In the United States too, the government holds a 
great deal of power in its own hands. That is why it surprises me when some 
misguided people in the country suddenly raise their voices against socialism. 
I call them misguided because they seem to be completely immersed in outdated 
notions. But wrong ideas cannot suddenly become right and nor can you stop 
the world from changing. This is something that you ought to understand. 

It is getting late but I would like to say a couple of things. One is as I 
pointed out to you the fact that we are in mid-stream economically. You can 
take it that in itself is a sign a progress. All the countries of Asia who are trying 
to advance are in the same situation today. I am not referring to China because 
there has been a great deal of progress there though I cannot tell you exactly 
how much. Japan has of course advanced very far. But the other countries of 
Asia, Africa or Latin America which were in the same boat as India are lagging 
far behind us. Our rate of progress has been much more rapid and we have laid 
the firm foundations for a take-off. We hope that if we achieve our targets 
during the Third Five Year Plan, we would have taken off by the end of the 
Plan period, even if not fully at least we would have come close to it. Please 
remember that though the Soviet Union has advanced very rapidly, more than 
forty to forty-two years have gone by since the Russian Revolution. They have 
not progressed by magic in a few years. I am fully willing to accept any criticism 
of our policies and would like you to point out our mistakes. But on the other 
hand there is the other side of the picture that fundamentally, India has made 
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such great progress in the last ten, twelve years that I do not know of any other 
country which has done so. I have no doubt that India will continue to progress 
provided people work hard instead of criticizing one another or advising others 
instead of doing something constructive themselves. That is absurd. The world 
moves by hard work and people should understand the principle that each 
individual will get returns in proportion to the amount of work that he puts in. 
If anybody were to complain to me that the others have gone ahead. I would 
first try to find out what he himself has done or is capable of. If he cannot do 
anything I cannot help him. I will certainly try to teach him to do something. I 
find that many people are under the mistaken impression that socialism implies 
that they can sit at home and get a pension. This is not what socialism is all 
about. On the contrary, even those who are getting pensions today may not get 
it if there is real socialism. I am not referring to those who have worked all their 
lives and earned their pension for their old age. I am talking about those who 
live off the labour of others. There are a large number of such people in our 
country even now and we have to gradually reduce this habit. We have no 
enmity towards them but it is not right on principle. Everyone should work 
until he is able to. It is obvious that children and the aged cannot work. So the 
government should look after them. In the age-groups in between, people should 
work and earn their living and serve their society and government. It is only by 
doing this that they will discharge their duty. I am sure that this will come to 
pass, though it may take time. The harder a man works, the more he will earn, 
whether it is manual labour or intellectual effort. But there should not be too 
much disparity either. 

The border issue is agitating everyone and passions run high which is all 
right. But at the same time you must realise the urgent need to make India so 
strong that nobody should be able to dare to look at us with any evil intent. 
How can we do that? What we do as individuals is different. But the only way 
to make the country strong is to work hard towards implementing the five year 
plans and increase production from land and industries. So we come round 
once again to the point that we should unleash our anger and passions on doing 
the work at hand better and faster. I have just been telling the boys of Daly 
College that it does not matter if they wish to take out processions or shout 
slogans, so long as they do it in a civilized manner. But if they really want to do 
something constructive, they should join the N.C.C. or do something else like 
building a hostel, etc., which may have no direct bearing on the war but will 
contribute to the country’s strength. The country cannot be run by white-collared 
officers alone. We need people who can do something useful. Everyone should 
be prepared to lend a hand to any task that needs to be done, whether it is 
manual labour or something else. What is the use of taking out processions or 
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shouting slogans? The people whom you want to influence are sitting ten 
thousand miles away and have no knowledge of all this. 

Dr. Katju talked about a small-saving scheme to which people of this town 
have contributed thirty lakhs in twelve days. You are to be congratulated. I do 
not consider it a large sum and from the list that was read out it seems that a 
handful of rich men have contributed large sums. Please do not cheer. I want to 
know what you have contributed. It comes to the same thing as to what the 
people are prepared to do. I have no doubt about it that Indore is a beautiful, 
prosperous city and if the common people were to contribute even a small sum, 
it will add up to a vast amount. Your contributions will remain safe and you 
will get interest on it. What you contribute towards the saving scheme will go 
towards the implementing of the Five Year Plan. Please remember that to advance 
quickly we require large sums of money. We do not wish to borrow too much 
from outside because we have to pay heavy interest on it. Why should that 
interest not be paid to the people in the country so that our wealth does not go 
out and our purpose is served? This is one way in which you can contribute 
towards making the country strong and to face the enemy with courage. 

Let me remind you that we are living in a revolutionary world and Man is 
trying to reach the Moon. You must have read about flying machines and 
Aladdin’s lamp in your childhood. But what is happening today is much more 
strange and wonderful than any mythological tale. If we continue to indulge in 
our old vices of disunity and internal squabbles, India cannot hope to progress 
in this revolutionary world of ours. The world has no mercy or pity for a weak 
nation. It is strength which is respected and hooliganism and slogan-mongering 
do not constitute strength. On the contrary, they are signs of weakness. Please 
try to understand this picture of the world and India. We have succeeded to a 
large extent in going ahead though we have not come to the take-off point yet. 
I agree that there are difficulties. But there is no alternative and it is you who 
will have to shoulder the burden. 

Recently a conference of the panchayats was held in Ujjain. The panchayats 
and cooperative societies are being given more powers and responsibilities so 
that the work is not done by officials alone. We are trying to change the entire 
pattern so that the officers are there merely to guide and advice. I invite all of 
you to take up the challenge, understand and what you need to do and show to 
the world that we are capable of unity and determined action intelligence and 
quiet strength. Jai Hind! 

Please say Jai Hind with me. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 
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9. At Parade Ground: Public Address 93 

3TNF FF FTIFftfl R?dl ft FFT UIH Hi 4) FT ft, FTF FTFT ft TTTFft iJFft Rtft ft 
7TTF% FfF TFTF FFTTT ft, M<TT FFM ft, ftr tft TTFITT ft ft fft FF FFT ft FFT 
3FFFTF5T f3[| 

3Tft ft FfTFft ft ftdlcFTFT F||ft H jJ< fftti ft FF FT PtdlS Sid TFT FT, viddi 
fftFF ft Fp5 TFTF Fit FTFFT FTFFT, ft 3TTFF ^HlfftF FF3TT, TFFFT FftFTTT tftFT I 
ftfftF FT TTF Flft ft ftt& FFT ft? FF FFT cjfftdi ft cTHa^ ft FFT rlvjfl % FFFft 
^fftFT 1 1 ^F!R ft ftftr ft ft T^ FFTTFT TT3TT *JTFT ft, fttT tjfft FFftt 
^5^F ftT ^Piai % FFftft Fft-FF ddld Fft ft, Fft-FTf yd^ *1d< 3Tft ft ftr FTtf 
’ft 7TTFT FTHtF FT ftf Ft 3F17 FF ftft FTFft FFT ft, FtftFTT F ft, -3TTT ftFTT F 
ft ft ft fftSF ft FTft % 1 ;ftft ft fft FF Fft FFF JTTFt FSlPlft FFT FTFT FTft 
I fftlFTT FF 3TTFFTF ft FFTF ft FTTF FTTFT I, 3TRF5TT ft FFFf ft TTFTft ftt FTT 
FT7FT 1 1 ^ ftr ft TTFTTT ft FTT FtF F#, Fftlft W FFT FTT fttcTT ft, ftFT 
Ft '■Hid I ft I ftfftF d6«J(d ft ft 3Tlft FFFF FTT FTft Fit ftft FftfftT FTTft ft I 

FF FF 3TTFTF TF* ft T^iTTcp fiftf ■OlH'd FF FFT ddld FTTFT fft 3TF FFT FF 
Fft fftft ft %$JFTT ftft Fit gft ft fft^dH ftf ft ?§ft I FF? Fit FTft FTF Tgft, FFT 
dft i 3ldd fjf 3TTFTF Ftft ft I ftftF ft ftt FF FTF ft FTTft FTF ftr fftdft ftft 
FFTt ddftfd ft, FFlft f^FFTt ft, FFlft FFFF ft, FFTft 3j|f^lF fftrfft ft FTft FFF ftt, 
\3F FTFt ^Ff Ft 3TIF ftdlF>< FT FFft Fit FTF FFlft fFUf «FT ^fft cj?T ftt, Fftftt 
Fft ^F ^t, Ft ftt <3TtT FFR^t ftt?iTF ^ft fttftt ft ftt ^^Fi fftcji ft, Ft FFEF 
■3FFT I FfttfcF 3TTF STFft ^ftlt^TF ft Rl<^ FT Fftf ftft fftftt, ^ydldd) FTft ft§T Fft, 
ftFftt §TFT ft, FT ftFftt FTF ft FF FF FTFT FTfftT, FF-Fft FFTF FF, ftft rRF-FTF 
ftt FTF Ft I 3TFFt FFt >3TTF ft?T FFft ft, FRT g?FT FFFT ft I ftt Ftft ftft ^jft Ft? 
FFFF 3TT FTTcTT ft, ftft *jft Ft? FTFt Ftft Tlftt ^t Ftftt ft FFfft FFft ’jft FTft FT 
FTFTF Ft I FTFTF FiFT ft 3TRTT ft, FTFR 3TTfeT ft 3TTFT ft g?cF ftt iftRT ft F^FF, 
ftt g^FT ft Ftft FFT FTFT ft FIT *pFT ft, ftt FFFF fftTFT FFrfT ft FTFT TFlft, ftft, 
fttsft, TFft FFft ft, fttft ftt ftt FFFT ft FFft FFt FFT ^ft ftft t, ^TTl%T ft I 

ft FFM FftSTT 3TT TTTcTT ft ft TFT Ff tftTF ft FFTTT ftft ft tft Ftft ^jft F5TF ft 
FT FTFftt FFF ft fftF FF FFT F^, ft FFFT ft FFftt FFlft ft ftftT ft FFftt 
FFft, FFftt FftTF F^, TTFft, FF F7F ft I FF FF> FFM, TnfftT ft FtZT ft, ftft ft 


93. At the Fifth Delhi Pradesh Congress Political Conference. Delhi. 22 November 1959. 
AIR tapes. NMML. 
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3TTT#t ^ftfrT # FT# R# ## 3R17 F# I f#FT# F, F# f## FT# F, F#F # Ft 
FT R#F # ^ I FT, <$5 #F FF R #T F, F^5 #F F# #, F}F #F FFFT Ft 
rr ### ff t # tstt^t ft# r#t£, ff#T fsr^T^rfr # I f# f## f# 
#T Rt FR# Fit, FH# FT# R ^jftT M FT#, FF # Ft, # ’ft Ft FTT FF RTF % ## 
#T TF$T FRFT FT# I #f#F FF # RE FR #># FR «W«bl# Ft FT# £ I FT# #tf 
##FT 3TR# FTt# FR #?T FRFT %, FT F#F FF #9T F#, rft # <J# ## ^nfKTT | TTcE 
F# t, # F# ## ’J# #, #f#F Tit# F# R F# R #T FR #tFR RTF FR 
#fFn eft FT# # TF# t, #ft F# # RE# f , FF RE f# FRET RT FR# FiT Mm 
F Ft I Uf# FT# F# f#F#F #? #fFF rmiRE 3TFfFFF t# t, f#FRc[#T F Ft, 
FF F Ft, # F #, FRT 3TF#FF TTPcft # 1 #f#F # ^#FT# FR F # FF f# 
F RPEt #FF FT TTR #FT F# FT#, TRRT FFT RT FRt, FTF F#F #, 
FT# FR@# #, FT# Ft FjTy #tT FRtFTT t, F# FTP# #FT #FT I FFtf# F# RE 
#FT# #TR F# t, f#F#T R*E # Ff# #t 1 1 3TPT HF>I<WI FR# FF^wH # #tT 
RF# #, Ft TsTPT ## FF # FT# I, FFf Rf# #TR FFT FT# F# I Ft F# F#E FT 
TRF FFT Ft RFT Rt FRFT I, FFt FRT FRET I, RT# R FRT ^5 WFTfFt 3tR 
M FTTT FFFt I 3Rt FTFF^t Ft# I, FF ## # RE 3T#ffeE RT F#9RT TTF3T 

#Rpr, 1 1 

3TF #t <JPlF[# #T % RR RTF t FF# RTT FFT FFFT t, F# # 'iFlF F# 
# I 3PTT ^FJFT FFFT # # FftF FFt #FT, # #F F# F^ FTFI I RTF ^$T F 
jFTFT FF# FFTF # fFR I FT# FFTFtR ## I, ##F FTT# 3TFTFT FFf ##T F# 
cgc5 I FF RFT FFT t# #T F?t W # # #T ^fFTt Fit FFF R# Tf # FF^ 
RTTTF F# I fFFTF RT# RE # R# F # # F^f #TFFTT FR# I, FF FFT# I, # 
FFt# ^MT# #T egry FiF FiT# t, 3TTFT# #TTTTT FR% #t, 3TF# mTRi# FF# #t, 
FRET <$5 FRT FR# 1 1 FF FlftR I F|F jFTFT F#RT # FT# I FR#, #tT FF FTF 
FFTTT F# # RE# % I # RE FFF # #R FFF # FTFFT f RT T#TF #t FFF f# 
F# T^nfF^T FFf f# FTtf FF RF # Ff^E F# F, ##F # f#RET FF 3TFT M # 
RTFT TTF # IF# F FFFT F#, # TFTFT FFFT I ^Tt FF# F, fFTTF RFT #t ^FTFT 
#FF % Ft ^F# FF FF FTRt FR FF# 1 1 FRT F##T FF% FF-F% #F # 
RRTFTF FF# F, FF FF F FRTF-FRtF FRET FW R# FT# fFFT, ##F #FT 
F#F I t## F FTF # F# fFFT, FFT # FF T#, ^FT #FT, FF FTRT FR FF# 'F, # 
FF f## # FR # F# FTFF ##R Ft f# Ft# R FFF #t? §TFi FFf, f# FRT FRET 
FFF ## % FR ## ##T FTFft FFF Fit #F F# I FF# FFF ?JF Ft FTFT F f#T 
3TTF FTRT FR FF# 1 1 #T F## F FF |FT I, FTF T%F ## FF# RR #t FR 
F##l 
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#t znwfft 7tf# Hffh^ gtFt <^rcr # t 'FFRftt, 3t#Rfit f# f7ff# FTf7 
^ ^ I F)l4)t % 7F# % ■3T#RFtT F# rK=Khi, 3TFF FT# 7# F7F (FT 

Til* F7F I|F I Ff «(ld f#3F dld-FI#ld «i<d # 3 iARf)I FFTF c^vjf^K FTFt ^ Ff 
F^F FF# ## W ^F ft FFT % I FF RtF) Ff#t F#' FF1# ^ FFT# % % FTTFt Ff# 
FFt cfr #t XTcB ^f#FT Ft FRT# # F5#FT7 T|7Ft RTFT FTFT 1 1 Ff#t Fft r!?Tt #? Ff#, 
#Rbd FF FfT# % FFF# vidi-Htfi Ft7 f^i|i 3Tt7 3ft7 ^Ft F# F§F FFFtT FFT I FF 
<sl<rtd FFI F# (p? (si# Ft , l4) ?1SI^ #, -3ftr ■3F*)Rct)l F7T# PlF)FI 3117 #t 
^TFFF^F ft FFT I Ft FfF Fftf F# FFf FT#, #f#tF FFFt ^TFT #t fFFTF I #FT FTT# 
FtT d4td #, =hi«aA # Ft Sddl FF FFT, F3T? % FFT# # 3ft7 FSI^ Ft FTF F5T FT, 
Ft #<ll Ft FFT Fit ^Rl<MI F# #FT ## t 3tt7 (a^tl |t #§JFT7, f#t7 #t FFT 7fFT 
# FFFt FT7T I FFt? FFff#t FT #FT Ft7FT I F#f #F-#F % FT# FtFT, 7TT^Flft # FF 
F#, Ft 7fTFTF #FT Ft7FT # I 3#7 Ft 3TTFFI FF #tFFFFf F^FT ?J#F Ft f## FT# t , 
Ft 7TF ## # t, Rtt F^ft# FiKUlHl % ^TTFTF7 3#7 #7 fRfT # 3N#t ^tvtcT F§F 
FFtf 3#7 #FT Ft FFT % FFFt FT7T Fp FFT 7fFT 1 1 3#7 #f#t FFFt FTF FFT FfF 
7FFT I F7 7TIF, FFF# F7FF# ##t % ft#t 1 1 FT#! f#F# FTF <#ddH^ ft# f, FFt 
tl^F) 3tdl #, 3ddl ^t 'JFTFT ##t % FF 7TF5FT %, 3d*1l T?t FFFT # vldF) FTTT, F ) T 1I# 
FF FFt 373ftF FTF I % 3TF7 F#F | Ft FTTFtt FFFT FFT ^?FT7 FtFT % F^t 
F^ ^F# F FFFT ^ I ^t7 ^tFFF^F ^ Ft ##t # I 

FFFTF Ft 3TTF ^TSHt # 3TF7 Fttf 3Fft7 3TTF#t | FFF# FtFF ^ptt-^tj 1 # 
F)7 #FT FF, Ft #FTF F#F # gf^FtF # F7TF# fFF*ft F7T7 Ft#t # I FRT 7TT FFFT 
I Ft F7FT-FF3T, F# 5?Ftf FTT FIF 1 1 Ft %7 7TFTW F# Ft FTFT I % f#T7T F7F 7t 
FF ##t FFF F|# FFT FFT# #FF FJT #FT FFFT, #FF FTF 7%F F7T^ FI# I 
7TIFR F#tF #, FtTTTFTF F, Ft FFFT FF FT# f#t ^5 F7TF FFF Ft I f#T7 ^ 
Ft Ft FTFT #, f#7 ^Ft FF# FTF ##t # FF# FFrtT # I 7TTF FtFFT FFIFT, Mll#F 
^7FT, F#7F Ft F# FF^ FT# 1 1 #7 #t tt?r Ft FF R i FRidl # 3#7 #t RtfRtFT 
f#t FF) 5?FT 3TTFTF FtFT #, Ft Ftt? #t 3TTFTF F# 7F 7TF5FT 3TF7 F7T# F1F5F 
F^f 1 3TTFT#t F# FFT# F# I #7, FTFtF # Ft F^F FT# Ftc# t, F7TTF F# fMF # #T 
F^F^Tj|lFtFt##FTF, FfFtF 3TT%7 # FFT# F# #t FTF5F Rf#t FT#t I, Ft 
^fr^T7 F##t FTFtF 3TTF Rtf#F, Ft Ff#FR FF# I, FRtFR ##, FF FRrFR, F# 
^ ^FTF Ft F# 3TRFF FF# F#, F FT»J^t F^Ft FF#t #, Ft RlFF7 
f# F)T7 F) R pr FtTF # 3F FIF '3ft7 F# f#t# FJtF F# I 3TDRFF Ft ?f#FR, OTRFtF 
^ BRTFT7, #7 FFc# FfF Ft F|F Ft F# # FFt FFF F^F FFt Ft FFT, Ft #t? # 
f#F^F 3TR, 3#7 #TRtF 3TFT ?f#FT7, Ft {##FT7 Ft?t#3TT#t, #t##FT?l#l?Ft 
#t #FT ft# | Ft-F# FtTTTFTFf #, f#7TF# |#t f57# ^Ef# t, Ft #t F#t ft 7tFt# I, 
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FF 4 dtdd)l Fit Ft, dil«gi4 F* 1 lF FT FF Ftrft 1 1 FT?! ^.HMIH 4? STIFFiT 

ddid ^TF) f 4 i4d)Md FiTFT, 3m 4l •STFFpfT Fit TSTT di<dl, Ft 4t 3d FT -FT FETT 4 
f% ^?Fi fctidFI F<JFT 4 I Ft TsITTft Ft?T FT FT?t % I 

Ft 4 FTFFFFFft Ft, FtftiTFF FTTFT FT Ft TTFSfld %FFFT44 fT F?t 4 
4, FF % 6tdl % I FF FfrfFRT % f 4 ddlFI 4 1 Ft Fitf FFF FF) 4t?T 3ftT TlfTST % 
ctt Fi?t Fid l % I rft Ff , ?TT4 'JFTFT f^*~Hrl 3ttT TIF4 Fit dIFid f^Rft c^t eft? ^44l F>4 
FiT 41 RU’ FT vjIIMM TftRlF ^is4 dl<4l dil 4 I '3ftT F^t dl<t)d 3ddil sft, 3ftT FilMiI 
dlddil c^t 4t I 4Rbd ■3iiRg< F <441 FIT Ftf FFffFl <jd(l dldid '»FTFT ?ft, <*>d f4 n TF 
Fit FFF % FI?t Flf I 4f4)d FTT-MIF TIFT? % FTF, FTT 7 pTFI9T F4t T^t 3TPt dcl4 Fit, 
RTT FFT ^TFI? 4t FTTRfF FTF 3TTF FTT FTF ft Sddil 4*1' RE FF) g?F> T|9TFT?T Ft, 
: JTF) Fit FTFFit Ft, <l441 FiF Ft, Ft FFlft FFt 4 Ft *jft Ft, FT 3TTF 4 t1t 3!f4 F^Fi 
F it f^FlFRI F)4t 3> f?TF, TSTT FIT4 Fit 3TMl<{l FITFF TTsf4 Fit I d41<dl FF) 4t 4ldl 
4 f% 5^Fi Fit FTFFit dHM 3flT <4dd 4FT FiT% 4 F%, 3!tT F)l4 FfffFT FI?t I 
didi, <hFi ydil 4 3TTF TJFft 4 f4) T^TT 4, 3i4Rd)l 4, 3TeTF-'3TFF TTT4 FffsTFTT 
faF 4 FF4 FFTT FFTF# Fit 4, FiF^T FT# 4t Fi4t FT<4 4, FTTTT% 3TTFFF F^T FTF 
Ft FFT 3ftT FFi Fi d<4) Fflt f Ft, tf%F FTT Fid FT ttF 4tr F^t F>tt 
41 4l FFPT iflfctn Ft Ftt, dlFid Ft Ftt Ft Flit 4lRl41 <3ftT 41^ Fit FFFF t F^t 
tTT Hdd«l % TIFFFI^t FT ^41dl<4 dRdi FFf^F 1% FlFt FFi 4t TITt FT Ft 
Ft -3TFF 4 TvRT ^FT cFTF FiT TTTFTF FFTFT 1 1 FFTQTF F%-F% FFTF t, TF4-F%, oflT 
tt FFT ??F I, Ftt TTTFF I, ttfTPT I, ^TTF ^FfF FFFFT <33TFT % FFffo Ft fFT 
d41-d41 dldi4 4dl v3Tlt '3^Ftt FiTFFT FFTFT, <4tT Ft FTFt FF Ft I -3TT FFt F 
4t FFF TTFcTT 4, FFffti FT^ t Ft 4ldl F^t I FTt Filfrl Ft 4t Itid4 ddlRld FTTT 
Ft Ft I FTF FFTF 9TftF 4 tt I FltftFiT FFTF FTTT Ft ^55FT t F# FTltt 4, t 1 ^ 
FtTF I Ft Rid FTF) t ’3TTF FTT TTFTW Ft dN, 3TTF FTT Fttt FT F§tt, FF) FT 
FFlft TTFf Ft MTflST 4 ft? ^FT ^TFITT Ft FFT FTTFt F Tt, ^Tlt Fdtt FT FTTt 
' 5 FTFT FFTt TsdlfeT 4 ft) FFlft ■STTFltt FT Ft4 FFTTT F FiT TT^ I 

[Translation begins: 

This conference has been organized at a time when the country and particularly 
Delhi faces extremely complex problems which is likely to pose a challenge 
for all of us. 

I have been glancing at the resolutions that you have approved and passed. 
I do not wish to say anything about them because you have done what you 
think proper. But what are the factors underlying all this? The world is changing 
very rapidly and so is India. In any changing society, new problems are bound 
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to arise, new dangers threaten, and if an organization. Congress or something 
else, is not vigilant, alive and fully prepared, it lags behind. It is obvious that 
we cannot continue to talk about the past but will have to work together for a 
better future and to solve the problems of the present. No problem can be solved 
conclusively because one thing leads to another. But anyhow, we have to keep 
trying our best to solve them. 

When we became free, suddenly we were confronted with the enormous 
problem of how to unravel the tangled knots that abounded in India. The shackles 
of bondage had been out. But there were other knotty problems in our politics, 
in our minds and society and economy. The most difficult and tangled of all the 
problems was that of our backwardness and poverty for their legacies are terrible. 

Everyone has demands and resolutions are passed all over the country. 
How are the demands to be fulfilled? This is the problem. Demands can be 
fulfilled only when we have the wherewithal to do so and that has to ultimately 
come from with the country. The wealth of a country consists of goods that are 
produced in the country and what is left over after the consumer needs have 
been fulfilled can be utilized for other development activities. 

So the problem is of methods of increasing production in order to have a 
surplus which can be invested in development activities. This is broadly speaking 
the problem no matter what the party platform is. Some may lay greater emphasis 
on this than others and some of the opposition parties may lay more stress on 
their demands which is very childish. A mature, thinking individual or party 
presents not only the demand but the means of fulfilling it too. But if demand 
upon demand is piled up with no obvious solution as to how it can be fulfilled, 
nothing can come out of it. Leave aside the small things like prevention of 
wasteful expenditure and what not, though they are also very important. The 
fundamental problem is that we are not producing enough goods every year 
from land or industries and other business. This is the only sign of wealth and 
progress. If you compare India with other countries, you will find that the 
difference lies not in the accumulated wealth of the past but in the production 
tigures of today. It is that which constitutes the real wealth for though most of 
it may be consumed, the surplus can be invested for other development activities. 
You can consider this as a small arithmetical inversion. 

The poor countries are not able to save much for if they could save, there 
would be no poverty. This is the complication. Saving means a tremendous 
burden on the people but there is no other solution either. One way is to borrow 
from other countries. We have no objection to that except that it should not 
bind us down or take away from us our freedom of action and to determine our 
policies. If that happens, the price is too great to pay which we cannot tolerate. 
We do not wish to accept charities. We will accept credit which we can repay 
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and the borrowed sum can be utilized for development activities which will 
generate more wealth. For instance, we have put up huge steel plants for which 
we have had to borrow enormous sums of money. That is not charity. We will 
repay the loans the moment the plants go into production. There is no doubt 
about it that credit from foreign countries can be of tremendous help. It helps 
us to start the work. Other countries are also doing the same thing. We are not 
the only ones to do so. The richest country in the world today, the United States 
of America, has advanced on the wealth from outside, from Europe, during the 
last century. Now in the last thirty, forty years, the United States of America has 
become a money-lending nation instead of having to borrow from others. This 
has happened only since the First World War. Until then, the United States was 
counted among the borrower nations. The First World War turned everything 
topsy-turvy and while the resources of the other countries became depleted, the 
United States became rich. It was due not only to the war but also because of 
the processes of industrialization which led to an enormous increase in 
production. Since then, they have accumulated more and more wealth and now, 
in spite of enormous expenditure, there is more than enough left over. It is 
because the United States of America produces wealth. The same thing is true 
of the other industrialized nations of Europe. Since there is an enormous surplus, 
they are able to advance rapidly. 

So it is a vicious circle. A poor country finds it difficult to advance and can 
only do so at a crawling pace while the rich countries are able to go ahead 
rapidly. The same is true of individuals as well as nations. Therefore the question 
is how to reach a point where production of wealth becomes easy and there is 
surplus. Once that happens, the nation can advance on its own momentum. 
This is what the entire business of planning implies. Secondly, no country can 
be truly free if it is not strong enough to defend its freedom. Individual courage 
is only one aspect of a nation’s strength. Ultimately, the strength of a nation 
depends on its military power. You cannot fight a war with bows and arrows or 
ordinary guns. There are extremely lethal weapons in the world today including 
the atom bomb. All this requires the establishment of heavy industries and 
tremendous industrial progress. So we come round once again to the fact that 
the protection of a nation’s freedom impinges directly upon the progress it 
makes. Disputes between nations are settled either by mutual agreement or 
war. Mere passion or anger can lead nowhere. This is the lesson that we learn 
from history. 

There could have been no two more war-like nations than Germany and 
Japan. They were extremely powerful and well-advanced. But ultimately both 
lost because others were more powerful, not because they were less courageous. 
Anyhow, whether we look at it from the angle of the nation’s prosperity and 
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progress, reduction in poverty, or the defence of the nation and its freedom, the 
conclusion to be drawn remains the same, that there is no other alternative to 
increasing production. You will find that ideologically, the United States and 
the Soviet Union are entirely opposed to one another one there has been 
considerable bitterness between them in the past. But what people fail to realize 
is that fundamentally they have both become extremely powerful and advanced 
so much not because of any ideology, not because of communism or capitalism, 
but because both have adopted various methods to increase their production. 
They have become highly industrialized and advanced in the field of science 
and technology and taken advantage of the latest developments in these fields. 
Even so, it has taken them considerable time because these things do not happen 
by magic. Forty-three years have gone by since the Russian Revolution. 
Similarly, the United States and England have advanced over a period of more 
than 1 50 years. 

So whichever way you look at it, you will arrive at the conclusion that our 
goals should be firstly, the eradication of poverty and secondly, our freedom 
should be unassailable. 

Translation ends.] 

Hospital: Inauguration 94 

^ ■RFT $ T5F f*FTT if FTTcf InHd 3 
^TT | eft gff ^ «r§?T #>T I dt 3F4 3f*RT ^ 

I % t Wf T7 ^ ^ ^ t «Ftf§T$T T^TT I eft 3TFT ^5 TFT ^ 5^ 

3PR | eft qfer Ft, Ft I 

3TR # WS % f^pr 3TFRdMld 3TFTT, 3ft? ^Tcf% ?pr 3TR 

^ I 3R f$RT TOT % f^ftr tnft ft 3TM eft ftt -3nq% $TFT % fair OTT ^ TFT 
'3F33T TOT 1 1 3TT 3OTFTM TT 3TTT eft OTT 
TIFT % ftnft ft 3TT5T TT^T FtTT ft 1 ftfTPT ftt TET ftft Tjftf ftF ft 

'3^T r T-3M 7 T fFFRf FT, 3FOT-'3ET 7 T W4 ft, 3TFIdld FcTlfft T5T, FTT TTcft TTT, TT TET 
Tft 'STsft Flftt I H3T TIT TFT ftF T^ft TTT ft aTFHdMId epr 3TTTT TT I ftfTET FTT 
TTT I % ftftT TOT TT ftt '3TPTT STT, 1919 ft ft 3MT TT TFT, TT 1920 ft I 

94. Ahmedabad. 28 November 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 


10. At the Saraspur Municipal 

ftTT TTFT, Ti^eJOTlf#, TFftt sftT 'RTTTr, 

ft t| ftr ft tft f, Trf% titm tT f^nr 
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3TTft 9Fft ■3TFIT 2IT % H#, ^ ^ ^T# I ftft 3TW ft 9Fft 3tFMFNK ft 3IFTT ^TT, 
3TT TFFT eft ftft TFT # fft ^H^MK f^e^T fj<?( ?TFT *Tift t 1 fft'^jrT *RTC 

3TFTT ?TT I (jffft’l F?ft-F?ft ftft $*lftl «I<;rtft ft0T I 3FT-3FT ft 3TFTT 3^5 ♦nft ^TeT 
4<#, ^41 TTFcF, 'PIT H«bM, *PTT ^rf, rTTF-TRF ftf «Ilft ftf 3ft*ftTM, *Pf 'blft-’l, *pft 
ffie rfft ft , ^T# ft FTT eTTO ftt \3TT ftt, fttf ft 3FFTft <EF TPFkTT f % 3R oft 
cfJT -3P3R Fftff % ftft 359T ft «fipT 3T^0T Fid I % I # ftt? *TFT, MleJH ^T# 
4)KMR^PT I 3FTqft *IFT fftf# fftPIT *JT ftft #T ftTSTT ft, cbkftftstM eft TTPT ft# 
ftRT% TTF TR ftPTT ft, 3TF# ft wft ftf ^TTFcTT f I ftt? fftpFR FTTfftrt 3FF5T ft, 
3T3$t tfsft Ft, ■3Tftt d<+>H Ft, 5dlrl^ ft) *TFT ft ftt ftlft^TT tTcf^tft^# 3TF7 ftt ft# 
I 3TO # <T)Tftt 3F3E5T SPPT d^T OTTcTT ft I 3# fftftftft ft ft W\ 3TPIT 3TFFET *TF 
TT^ W 3TFPTIW TTFET d^lcH cp# I ftt? ft # 9TFTF ^TF 3PTTW 3)WITfl ft, ftftPT 
ftftw ftZTftft Fft ft I 3ft TTTF^ #3F ft? ft, ft ft# cFFT ^T 3TFRTFF ft I ftt? 
ftpT-ftpT ## ft ?TT 35FT ft Ftft ft TTFPFTT ft, ftft^PBT ftft ?fTF 3J?^? ’Tift# ft 
ft#T? ft, s^ftt ft ^nft ftrrf i ftt? orrrft 3 tf*tfm 3 w ftt ftt fft h«f ftt? 
ft^T ftft =blH cjpft 3T# ^Hkel 3FT <aft <|f I 
^PTfft^! 

[Translation begins: 

Mr. Mayor, Kastur Bhaiji, Sisters and Brothers, 

1 am in a bit of a dilemma because according to the programme I should be 
leaving this place in about six to seven minutes. There is a big meeting 
somewhere else and a large crowd will be waiting. So it is only proper that I 
should start from here on schedule and I shall try to do so. So you must forgive 
me if what 1 have to say is very little. 

I have come to Ahmedabad for a day and since my arrival, 1 have performed 
many auspicious tasks. The task that I have come here for just now will benefit 
your city and the people. I have not seen the hospital from inside but it looks 
good from outside. 1 liked what I have heard about the hospital facilities and 
arrangements in the different parts of Ahmedabad. 

I do not remember when I first came to Ahmedabad. But I remember the 
occasion thirty years ago in 1919 or 1920 when I came here. I do not remember 
if 1 had visited Ahmedabad before that or not. On my first visit, my impression 
of Ahmedabad was not at all nice. 1 did not like it one bit. But 1 have seen it 
changing gradually. Whenever I came here, I found something new, new roads 
and houses, new bridges and all kinds of other things like new hospitals, colleges, 
new university, on both sides of the river. Today the city of Ahmedabad impresses 
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me very much. I want to congratulate the corporation and the other allied 
institutions which are responsible for these changes. 

It seems that the arrangements for welfare activities in the city are also 
excellent. It is in that connection that I came here to inaugurate this new hospital. 
It is a general hospital and a maternity home in particular. Isn’t that right? Both 
these things are very essential and I want to congratulate the city of Ahmedabad 
that yet another beautiful and useful building has come up here. 

Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 


11. At Ahmedabad: Public Meeting 95 

Border Issue Must Be Seen in Context of Our Work for Peace 
Nehru: But Incursion Cannot be Allowed 
Call to Nation for Preparedness 

Ahmedabad, 
28 Nov. 

Prime Minister Nehru said here today that the problem which had developed 
with China over the border issue had to be viewed in the context of India’s 
efforts for world peace and adoption of peaceful methods for settlement of 
disputes. 

Addressing a public meeting Pandit Nehru said that the eyes of the world 
today were watching how free India which talked of world peace, peaceful 
methods of solving international disputes and Panch Sheel, was going to solve 
her border dispute with China. 

“We shall not swerve from the path of peace. But let it be clearly understood 
that we will not bow to anyone who interferes with our national integrity. We 
will face the threat with all our might,” Pandit Nehru declared amidst thunderous 
applause. 

The Prime Minister, whose ninety minute speech in Hindi was heard in 
pin-drop silence, declared: “We must forever keep out of war. But it does not 
mean that we should allow encroachments of our land or incursions into our 
frontier areas.” 

Pandit Nehru explained briefly India’s latest proposals to the Chinese 


95. Report from the National Herald, 30 November 1959. 
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Government for settlement of the border problem and said that it was his earnest 
hope that the Chinese would accept them as a practical and honourable way of 
solving the problem. 

However, it seemed to him. Pandit Nehru said, “dark clouds are gathering 
around, and a very critical moment in the history of free India is developing.” 
At this grave moment if we waver or falter, we should be committing a 
serious mistake,” the Prime Minister added. 

Pandit Nehru said that war in the modem world, what with all the various 
types of destructive weapons and missiles like the ICBM was “unthinkable.” 
Every day, new types of destructive weapons were being perfected and their 
production was increasing. No one could say who would be the ultimate victor. 
“Therefore, we in India had been working strenuously for world peace”, he 
said. 

The Prime Minister, however, called upon the people to “be prepared” to 
face all eventualities and “do your duty to the nation” in the event of any armed 
conflict with China on the border problems. 

Pandit Nehru said: “The testing time is coming. That tragic moment (armed 
conflict with a friendly neighbour like China) may come, but I hope that it will 
not be. I am making all efforts to prevent such a catastrophe.” 

In an appeal to the people not to slacken their national efforts to face any 
danger or threat to the integrity of the country, the Prime Minister said: “You 
must be prepared in every way... and I want you not to be frightened at all 
about what might come. You should maintain complete composure of mind 
and face the situation as disciplined people, should it actually develop or threaten 
our national integrity.” 

“If that fateful moment should arrive, everyone in the country should be 
prepared to put his shoulder to the wheel, and face the threat to national integrity. 
Should a war ultimately develop, everyone of you will have to be prepared and 
every home and every place of work would become the centre of preparation 
for that war effort.” 

Pandit Nehru said he was happy to tell the audience that the President of 
the United States, Mr. Eisenhower, who was working for peace in the world, 
would be visiting this country next month. 

He said that only recently President Eisenhower had meetings with the 
Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, N. Khrushchev, and both of them were 
searching for peace so that they might live in peace and not to be locked up in 
war which would only result in their destruction. Pandit Nehru hoped that the 
two great leaders of the world would succeed in their efforts. 
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12. At Kankariya Football Grounds: Public Meeting 96 

Tftrt wt 

TTT FT Tt t TFT TFTTTTTT T§TT, F?:-^TTcT T^ T|T f , TTT T5t TFT I ttt FT 
TTT t Tif TFT fcfJTT | cfif TTTtt t TTT '3ft? TFFfr TFT TFHdMK T?t tfstt 

tt ’ft «)gd ftd 1 3Ttr tft-tft t ttt, tft tftT ft>r ttt ft tItt ^15 ft tr 

TTFFT ftTT % tft TTT t T$T 3TTTTT % for $T^t t, t FTTTf PlTTd, t TTTft ^ 
T®t*T <s l t ^61 TFTFTTTF TFTT ^ Dh % TTT ^Slt |f ’3TTT tt FFTT *161 
Tft 'Jf-lrll t =li) ^Hl TT^t % -3ftT ftT I TTT ftvT Tft ^3T <t<3l ^ftT H6<t1 % ’ft 
T^FF | 

3llT FT dHT TFT TFT «t% t, FT TFTT TPTT t 3ttT t dMcll <|ft) t TFlft TTT 

t>|i t| tr 1 1 tft fTttfo ttt Tft ttt tit titt t, Frt ft ttt t*tt TTt ttt 

T# I FT TTT 3FTT cfe TFTT TT FFTFf t Tift TFft F I FT^t Ftft f FFTF Ft, Tft^ 
TTTT TF T1|T ttTT Tft T^T T Ft, TF TTft TTT T^f tl tlf^T, SITT-TTT TT 
Ft, tt Ft TTr-TTr TFT, TFT Tft, FT SllPd % tt TT5T % I tffftT FIT T5tf T% TFT 
TTTt TTt |f, FT TTT «MI<t T% TFT T> ftTsFt % FT TTt ttt ^F^t ^ TFTt t, 
TftTTT T? TFTt TTt Tf TFTt Tit ’JT TTt, cTT Tt ^T 1 1 

FTTT Tft TFTf FTTft TTf TFTTTTTt Tt t^TT t FTi ^T TTT 3ftT F^t TTtf 
T^F Tiff % TTf TT) TFT TTt FFlt 3FTT ^ ’JT TT #T F^F TFFT TFT TT% 
TTTFt TT FTTFT TF, 3TM TRTFT TF TTFTTT TFTT, fTTf^FT FT % ^HFTI^t T$f, 
Tf^TTR TFTT #T ^FTT % FfrfFRT # TTJ TTT 3F2TFT f^RTT, TRT T?t TTcTT ^ FT 
TFZIFT %, TTTT FTFT^ % TFTTTTTT TT f%?>T #T TFT I 3TR ^ vftTT T^ §T, ^ TTT 
I, ^TFT 3TFTT TT, '3TFTTTTTT '3TFTT STT, TFft Fft % fTT^ Tt TTT TFFT TpJ TtFT-TtFT 
TTf ^ Ft TFT 2TT TTFTTOF TF 3ftT TTTFT, TTTR OTFTtTT 3ttT TTT-TTT #T 
cTTF-TTTF Tft Tift I Tt TFTFFft TFT T, FT ^TRt ^ TT% TTTFTT T^T, f% TTT 
TF FT) TTT TTTTT I? FT TtT Tt FT TTT TTTTTi ?t, T^T TFT Tft FT TTT 
TTT9TTFTT T^f ?ft TTt% FTTft TTTTT T^Rt f[ FTTt TT FT Tt ^TlfcT TT T^ TT 
W ^ "fTTT |, Ttft % TRTT f^TT |, #r TFT T?t TTTSTTTTT T# 1 1 ^%T 
TFT T, FTl^ f5^ Tt TF^ FT TT T^ Tft T^f TTTT Tit TTT TFT 1 1 #T 
TFT ^ t rfFTTt tt TFTT 3Tlt F TFT TTTT, ^T-ttT tt-tt? ftt FTtFT TTTT, 
F'^tt’lTT TFft % FTt FTTF Tf^tt t TTTTT I 


96. Ahmedabad. 28 November 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 
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TOT FR dRlR R dTTF dR R RRTOTT % FRft R?T R dgd dp? f3IT ft TO dTd 
R# dfdRT TO Rt did TdR I fdi ?TT dTTF dRRdfTdp?FtRRTRtdp?&dT#l 
dp? diRdtR Tot I <^ts TOH dRdT TO WJlH RTT cER % TOM diTR TO RT?t <61 RR fdi 
TdTTTO dt RFd dTI FRE RdRfc dft dTRi Rd, fdi TTTdiTT diTR dit, FRTR TOR | 
3df *U?1 dR, dt eft «ilrl <i)d> €ft | Mq4d<; TO, 3llfM dit diTRT ^ TOH, RfRiR <e£| Rd 
TO RftddR, R$T TO ^TT TTRElft FdpT % FtdT I? TOTT TOR TO TOR I dt TOR 
d| dtR R 1 1 TTTdTR diEJR TOT RTETTT R diR TOR TOR dR dddR I? R, 
TOElfr §c§R R diTdd % RFTddT fRddt I ?TT diTR <R diTR R I TlTdT RFE RdT R, 
dF «lld <£ld) R I RfRid TOR, dRdT, TOTR df^d R R, TOFft «[Qi R, 3T94f 
dfRd R, TOTR RFdtR R, Tj|d RftdR diT% I TO TOT 6Hlt dtR dp? *Jd TO, 'jR RlT 
% Ri?t TOT I TOT TO <JTt ’JW did dt Rd TO TOR T5<E dldl I RfRiR dp? R fRdTT 
TOR fRi 6 hA TOTR % TOdtdR R d% TOZ TOlR, dRt dFl^d! dRt, dfddTR fTOTT, 
TO FR dp? TOR diR dt TOTTR dt dit? «£TT R# R 1 Rtdi dit dtfT dFd TOR TORT 
dlfFR dRtdd dRT TOR dit, RfRd TO RRFTRT f=E dR TOR Ft TO TO TO TOR 
TO4TO dR, TTTdiTT dit, TO d^d ETtTst dR did Rt 3TTT fdTO dTO 3TRTOT % dRTR 

Rl 

dRffdi TO dt dR diTR TOR ^?T % TTTRR dt TOT dldct f dt fTOTRTO dRdT ^ 
d5T% ^ R, 3TO - TOTR ^ fRR 6HKI I IR dR RddRTd dRlR, FR dddlR^t FddTOR 
TO TOR dR, FR RdTdd dRld, FR RFdtR TTFddft TO ddT%, TO TO TOdT dft RtR 
3TTT RTOT TOTTdT TOR dddT RR TOR dilild %, dT 3Et^ <3ftT Rt RTdT TOR 
R R, TO fdi diR drott t TOTdT R, TORR R fdddl diR fTOTT, dit^ TTTdiTT ^Et dRE 
TOd ^ dt RFT fTOTT I dfRE TOTTTT RTdiR ^ fRRd R, diRt-diRt ^5 RFdtR R I dt 
TO diR TO5 FTR dR I dt R TOTR diFRT dTFdT % Rdi TO d|d RRd fddTT 
1 1 FRfRrT RRd fddTT % fdi RcE dt fdidR d| TOR Rt FRR RRR I, TO^fdi d#d 
TO, RRlfRdi d#d TO, FR TOTR R?T dft dfedT R df, rM R df , ^R df , RRdR 
R I Tgd TO RdT diTdi 3TdRt RFRd R, TO^ TOdiTd R dt TOdidT RFt, R RR ^fft R 
TOdT % I FT ^9T R TO%T R TOT dtdd dfTdR R FtRt I, dTF #d R, dT^ diRTOR 
R dTF di^t 3ftT I dt TOTt R$T R RTOEt TOR RTR Rtf^TR, dt TOTR dftdR R RdT TO 
T^ ^ TOTdft TOTdT I dt TOdRt dRt ^ I dj|d TOdTTt FTdt t dt d§T TOR Ft TOdT ^ I 
dt FRIT TTTRR dFT RdTd %, TO Rt TTdTd R# % RRfTTO R?T R, TO TOTR RftdR 
R d|d TO W'F I 3Td TOTR ^Tfdd R dddT TOdT 1 1 FR FRdit RdT dRTRT R % 
TOFft 5Tfdd R TO, TO»tt RFf l RRT FRTTT R9T I Rf$TdT TO TO? R?T RFf I fRdld 
§TTTO dtfT dFd TORR 1 1 TO fdRT dFT 5RR RRTd 3ttT TOfRdi R?R dt fdi TTTdiTT 
di RFd TOR ^rR R RFt Fd TOTT, FT, RTTOR diT^R R, HTdilR diTR R TOTR TTFTddT 
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d§d fHdtfl % I RF ■Jl'idl i?t Rf^RR % 3TtT 3TRTT % ^ftT 7TFRTR % $ldl f? I RF RTR 

^5r % i 

FR dl6ci fr fRT FRIT f^fTTH RIF, c£RR) RTF, RfRR ^FT RTct t d§d RTRSRR) 
% 3Tt7 RTRT RTf^R KR1T F$T R 73R % RTt Rp5 PlRddl RRT RRTF % TFT FtRT I, 
RTTRTT %RT aflT F$ft 3 FtRT % icFJRT 3ftT ^%RT I Rt R?tR Tft RTR I % FRltt 
^l4ld % RTR Ft, FRlft Ml4ld FRft fRTTTTR' RTR^ ti, Rft^pft I RRl, RRT RTR 

RF t f% FR ftTJf RR I 3TtT ^fRRT RRt RF R^t I Rf-Rf RT^T TftTR #, fafTTR I, 
RF %, Rt %, ftfflTt Rf^TRT *tFT FtRT % I FRlft R4IR R)t RRT R^t FR % RT-ft % I TtRT 
Rt RFR Ftrft ?lfcbd RR FR % RTRT TTRFT RT RTRt % RTT RFT-RFT *),RI ^tRT 

4)kd ^FTRTT RF R^ I RR^ f?TR f^RTR RT f?TR RR5T, *t$T % f?TR RR5T, RR 
^ {RR FTR5T I Rf RT FtRT % RfctTR ^Tt, fcbd-l rffR RTTtF 3TTFRT ^R RT^f, rffR RTTF 
TFR F FRIT ^FTRt FT I R[ RR RTR RT I Ft RR RT FR RRT ^T, RTF? RTRjTff 3TRTTT 
RR% RTR 'FT ^ Rt? T?t RTT RRTRT %, T3RRR TRR RTRT f? I 

FRt RTF R -3TTR ORT RFR R RffRR, FRIT RFT FRRt FTTFR Ft RF RTTTT R?T RTR) 
FTFR R?t, Rt RTRTT? R$t RTRT Rt FTTR ^f, aft* RFRRT R$t ^TRTT R$, OTRt RR, RR% 
R5tf RTRT Ft Rt Ft 3TTR falTR, R^ FR*T Rtf FTTR% R# 1 1 RTt RTR # RTFRT |Rt 
RF % RRRT RTt, FT RT&R RR FTR% ^T R TRF FtR RR RTRRT R#R I TtM RRT^ 
% FRIT RFT Rt FRJT I^^Ft RFRT F^TT, RRTtR R RR RF^-fRTRR, TTT% RTF TRRF^t 
TtRift |F% TFtl FTTR% RFT ^JRTR RRTRFR^RTTTFTllRFT HTTRTT #t 
F u =t^ld R%F R|t RF RTR ^ |, RfRrR RFT ^ft aflT R^§ff Rt RR RRFTft 
TtRlft Ft 1 1 RF M TftR Ri% RTFRT RF-hlfl RTRR Ft RTR, RF ^ft TTRFT R 
R^t RTRT I RFRtR^f Ft RRTRT, RT%T RTF R ^t FtR, RRT RRTF RRFT #f^TR, RRRT 
RT7I Ft RTR, Rt Rfr RRT RiT ? 3TR% R7t 7 ^ KTRT F, RTF RRtR R, RTF RRTR RRT 
#, RT^ RT <$5 Ft I RF RR7 fRRR FtRT RTfFR, RF FTRT RlfFR % RTRT 1 1 FT, 
RTRR I, RRRt RFTRRT ^ft 1 1 

RR RTR FTF FRft R RR> RRT RTR Ft T^t % RtT RRRtT shlPdd)i(l RTR 
1 1 RRF RTRR R# fRRRT §RT t ^BR FtRT Rt TDTRTR # RRT RT Ft 

RFtR |R fqTT RTR RRT FRIT RFTRT R RTRT RFR ^t RTRTTT §T^R 

RRTRRt Rt ^t RT 7Ft | '3TIT RRTRR RR-iRF RTR RTt RRTRR, RtT Rt-RFTR RTR R?t 
f^ET RRTRR RfR^T 3Rr fRT fR^TT RRTRR, RRRt ^t RTRt % |' J7 RFft Rt RRETft RRE 
% RTR RTrf R^RRT, WR&K. RfRT^F 3ttT R% RRTTT, RRRT R^R RTR RR 
RRTRR RTRT | RF RTP^t fblPdRKl RTR I RF RTR RTF T# I RRT RTR) % RRTRR RTR 

97. As recommended by the Balwant Ray Mehta Committee. 1957. 
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ET 3TTT FE ETFt % TTFEld TTE ETE 4 I 3?tT EF FT4f ET4, FTl4 EFE ETET EiTE ETT 
3ftT tERETE ET EFT % ETE Et 4t4t 4 FFET 1 1 Ft TTEET 4 fE E}T5 4FE EE4 Ft, 
Ft TTEET 4 EEcft eR, RTT Ff , E3 TJ FTE E# I F# ETF 4 4Fe 4 4 1 FE WI ETE 
eft Et E4t 4444 4tE4fig4E4fFTE4f4, Et4t EEcft Ft EF TFETE 44 I 4f4tE 
EF 3TTE9EE 4 f4t EtE Rf4e 4 Etf #t FT TTEE TRET4 3TETTT Eft ETE E 44 I 
3TR EF 3TTE9EE | f4t ETET4 3EEW ET FTT ETE EE TO ETf fE fEE ETF 4 ETE 
ETET 4lTTEETETEFET44E4fcft,FtEE4 3TIET4T 44T4ETTE EtTE Ett 3TF4 ETE 
4 3ffT~3TlT EEF, FTT cl <6 % 'EFT Ft I FTT cl <6 ft Etf % 9 TRe EEcft 4 I ETE 41<ad 
F, ETE Et, EET ft Ft EilH, 44 3TFE FE ^tR E TTFEtE 4 Et7E 4 I 

FER FT f4?T 4 E^T? ’TT 4, E^J EETETReT 4, EEEtT HElEcll EtTET 4tE ET?t 4 I 
3TE EtFET ^JrTRT FE TfE 7 f 4?T 4 RTTT4 EFE ETEEt Eft 4 EFE ETEt 4, 3TtT 
ETET I 3TTFE EIFEETEK EFT % fEcFft iff dyd-dod ETEE?t Eft 4, 4fEE FE did 

3 3ft 4TE 44 T5T4-R4 EETTET4 EET4 4, E%-Ef TTt 3TTEET EFT E§E 4, R4 EETTETR 
RtTTE FE E3fTE TTElf, ETT -3TTEET, EE 3TTE4t, ETT 31 Id 41 EFT ETT4 4, FEE 3FJ3TT 
FETE % I Rr 4 EFT $TT°TT4T 3TT4, EFT 3TtT EEFE ^ Et 3TTE, EF '3TTE4T Rl4 Et 
E'Fld Bid I ETTTETET 9JF PbEI Ettf FE 4tE ET EF EF FF 44 FTTT R414 3TT4T ?ft 
% FETE 4 $K«llRf4l' % EfEEET EE ft EF FFfeTE § 3TT, TFFf4 FER 4t4 % SIFeT 

4 eftTT FETT (E^t EET^F) T5t4 ETTTEF cFTTE t #T E?4 EFt F ftE, 4 F# EFRT 
EE 14) cl 4 4 I 4rr MTE 4 FTTET ^e 4 Ft EE 4 EETTT TTTF TTtTT FETT Ft EE I eft ef 
ETE €tE 4, ETFE 4 I EEffE EElPEEf 4, EE4 4t 3TE4 El4 4, jfEET 4 I FE ETE 
d,4ddl EF % EETTT EF 3TTTE 4 EFT ETE 4 I #T, ETlft ETE 4 EF fE FEE FTE 
4 t 4 Ef^E 4 ^E ETE Eft %4t £ %f ^it4 # e4t 4 I EFE EFT et 4 4 I 
eft 4TT EEEE EF 4 fE FEE FE ETF Eft §lf4d FtEt ETf4F EEtfe Et EETE Et EFt 4 
Eft ET4 4 Et EETE 4t Et ETE ET4 4 EE EEeft 4 ETElft 3TETTT E^f EE EEE I 
ETET4 3TEET, 3TEEt Et ^e 4 FE 4 EEET 4 Et4 Et EtF 4f, EEEt EETF 44t 4, 
EFTEET 441 4 1 3 tee4 4e-e-4e Eh ETTEt 4 I 

Et EF 44 3T1E4 eft 4TT EF 4 f 4$E 3TFE4 ETFET F, 4tr 44 3TTEE4 ETE 
Rclldl % FEl4 TETR % 3ttT TTcETEF Et 3TPEtEE 4 EET ETE 4t, f 4 E4t-Et4t, 
e 4T EET d§c1 E^ ET^jft TTTETT FE EtEt e 4 EEtF 44t 4t I FE Et Et E4t, t4 EETTT 

e4 eft, fet4, e4T-e4T ette Et eef 44t 4t, e4 ete eeet et 7 ete eeet et 
3ttT 3TTT 4t4 4 EEET ET EE ETE EE4 ETE 4 I EETRfT EtE 3TE4 3TET 44 4 ETTE4, 
EE E)4E-Ei4E TTl4 FElT EET EEtF EE EE eftTT 4, FEefTTT 4, Pd eld FEE 4, dcllPlfl 
ET T4 4 EEF e4, EE EEETT ReET, ETETF, EEE4 EF4 4eIE 4 3TTET ET 44 4ETE 
4 3T1^ E^Ft4 FE FE4 Et4 4 ETE fttET ET % EE% fRer Et Et ^EE 4 Et e4T 
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TcffT RR RTR ft I RRRft RTRT fRRT RTTft RR, ftt RF RRT RTR ftt FRlt RF I cHlftl % 
RFRTRR ft RF RTR ftt 1% F^F 3TTFftt RRRf RR RRRT RT R^RT ft RT Ft, 
ftt %5% Rft ftTsIRT RT ftF RRT RTft RRFTT RRT RR I #T, TTTRiTT RF ftt FR 
fftftR RR Tft ft I 

RF RR RTR ftft FTTfftR RTRft R# % RRT RTR FR RRRkF Rt RRTRTRt Rt 
RRR FR gfftRT 3ftT FRlft RTRft RRT RRTRTR ft fttT RF RRRftfR RfRRT RRT |, 
RF RR RR RTR ft#T % Fft R§ft ftTff ft R^RR RRftT I FR ftftt ftft RTT ftftft ^ 
ftfR, F^-F^ ftft FlftT RF RRftftfa RftRT Rt, RF RFR RR cffRRI ftft I 
RTRRlft RRlft ftft, ftF Rift RTR RTtF RRRT R RRR fftftT R> RTft RRft eft ftftf ft RTT 
Rt RftRT RFf ftft RT RRftft Rtf R^R fttft ftt ft RT RRRT 1 1 RF RTR ftft RFft 
ftt Rft ftft RF RTR RR ft RTRft RFRT f MRejftq RtRRT ft fftR I 

ftfftR FR RRR ft FRft RTRft ft$T ft RIRft RRTRTR Rft «hRH I g4 t, TRRf 
Rft RTF RRR e§8t RTR RRft, ep RTRR RTR RTft f RF gftftJT fft FRIT RTRT ftt 
fttRT RT RRT |RT ft, ftT RRT ft TFT I? ftT RRRt TfRFT RTRft RR ft?T Rft, RTR 
Rt RIR RTft, ft? RTR RtR ftt fftgft ftt RRTR Rft, RpJR fftFtft ftft FR RTF ft 
Rift Rft, ftR ft RTR ftf , ftfftR Rft RF FT RTFjR fttRT t fft> RTR RRft fft RRT RTft 
#T R^[TT ftlRM ft RTRft RRRT RrfeR RT fftftT, ft RF ft Rftt <gft RTR ft RRtfft RF 
RtF fftSfft ftt RTR ftft ft I ftt RTRT ft RTRft ft ft R^R RfftR aft7 gfftFR RRTW ft I 
ftft RTRt-RRt ftsft ft RTRft RTft ft Rtft RTT RTft ft TTRTR Ft RTft ft I fttft #T RTft 
ft RTft Rftt-Rftt RTft ft ftt RRRT RTR fttftt ft I TJR ft$T ftt fftTRR, RR^TRT fftTRT, 
^FRf ft RTRT I ft Rt Rftt FRTR ft$T RtRT ftft I ftfRR RRT RF RTR ft ftt fft)T Fft 
^ftfttT ft RR^RT R§ft RtRRT ft % fftR FR R FR Rft I Rftfft RR ftrft RRft? Ftftt 
ft Rft ftftt ft, RFft Rt RRftt fttRT Rft RlfFR, #T RTR RTRft ft fft FRTft fttfft TFt 
ft RTR ft Rft Fft$TT ft, TRTTR fftRft ft RFR ft oftT TRTTR fftlft ft RTR ft fttfft Tftt 
fft RFTF Rft fttR ft? §TTftR ft RRRT RTfFR I FRlft Rftt RR ReF Rtfft ft RF RTR R 
RRFt fft RR fttfft ft RRRT ftt Rft §RT, FRTft fttfft Tftt fft FR fttft RRRtft ftft 
ftflt ft Rftf ftftt, Rt RFTR ft§T ft Rft fttftf ft fft FR FTft RRft RF RTft fft RTR 
FRTft TRT fttfftR | FR FRftt RRR RRFlft ft FTfft RRFTR ft fft ^TffftT Rftt ftftft 3ftT 
^ft ft fft FRTR ft?T ^RR fttRT I (ftft TfftR ftft TfFR- Rfftft Rftt, ftfSR ZFfRR 
Rftt, ftfftR 3ttT ft Rt RTftf^FRT efftrF ft ftt ftt ftft, RFR TFF TFR ft, 

TRR-ftRRT, RTRf^FRT RF RTft, RRft RTR, RTRfcFRR ftt IfF RTR, TRft R Tft l) 

Rt ft RTRft HFFRT RT fftt ftft Rtft TR FRR RFT RFTRT §TffftT RR ftRRT ft, RRft 
ft?T ft I FRTR RIR ^ Pleji ft ^3TT % RRR Rlfftf ftlR ft?T ft I FRft RF fft?RR fRTTT 
% RF-R| Rt ’ftDft ^TTR) |, RRft FR Rft fftftft, FR RR ft§ft ft fRRRT T^fft, FR 
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fefTT # RFT?, M % TO TORR R# TO#, TO FR# ^ftlrT RHl41 f#T7ET 3fft# if 
^ t RTR-**<nto^, RTR SHRlto-d TO R# TORT TOcT if 3ftrf # TOFT if I 

FHf^rtr ^ #TOt if tor #ir # <# rftr ^t f # tot Tjnto #ft# ^s 

7F t RcE # TOtffTET #7 R7E R7T 7ET R$T, <H#H Miff fRRRI ## % 7# %, #7 ## 
tt 1 1 TO 3#R<W # T^T % f^T^TcTT, 3T# TOF 7pjf if RT TO-RT7F #R if 7# # 
7T^Tfit, '3TT5RRFT7R 3TT # f #7 TO 73R7ET #T ft 77TTRR TO# I R7E RTR 

WT?, RR7 TO ?#t RTR, 7RT # TOR# 4l TlT^IHf'-h 3TT 7F f , 73R7ET ’ft 

FH ^T ^ 77TPTR 7E#l#TO3TO#t, RTETtoTOftR# RTOT ##R ?7T ## 
% TO ## # FRT7T PbcMI RTR F3TT, TOR TO R>f RTR ^3TT #7 #RRT TO RIR 
§3TT I TO TOT R# Ft TO, TO TO f#E eTR 3TR7R #?% # f#T TO ## 7# # 
3TN7T if fTO# if I eft if # FRT# ##, #to 3TFE RTR -TOR ' to gff 7ft toT#7 
# STR # 1 1 

RF 7TR # f, ##R f#7 f3IT TfRT TOT #£? TfRT ^3TT TOT# TTERT R7? RRT §3R 
TO 7ft RRR #? ft #RR 7fTO7#RTR|lTO#7ftRTO## #RRr 7#, #7# 
7#, TOTO ^<HI TO f#RT TR^TT 7R? if, 7JRT?TO #F7T if I to# RFT #> TO 
^FT TO # TORT # RF# #T RTF? RR# if I TOT7T 7T7RT RRR RR TO>, TOET TO I 
FRT7 TO?TO if RF # f#3T 1 1# FT TO TOFT TR# RT R#, ^FRT TO RRif 
TEtf R73W R # 1 Fif 7#R TTT tolRTR #7 7# TOTRT ft 7EF# RR §R TfF R# eft R «E7t 
■3m if I \37ft 7T7F % ^t ’ft TEt? 3fftjcETT ^ff % FRlt if 7E^ ?«J7 7JT \3t 
T7 71# I # m 5R^T ’T# TIT fo #f% 7RIT #, ^ eft TO I #3R F’F ^ 
7TO# ?T7EtF # #FT Ft, Fif T 3TO f#Rr 771# TfT^tT | ttje # # TOR t?T 
t, FRt TOTTt I, ?#f 7# I FT#f7E ##-## 3 T=rr TOf |f , # Fif '317# 

R# MTO7 ##R7#%|3Rf7E7F7T7TTW7TcE f#7RT 7# W ^ ?7# Fif 
^ET 7FIT? 7J7EET 7PTT, ^ |3TT, W-7PJT 73## 7J# f#7TT, f^E7 # F 1 # TO# TTT^E 
R #F R# fTO, TpfffcE TOf##g#7#HT^c#^ 7#TEI7 to SR f# 
tocT if # 73R7# to# TO# TOT if 7EFR I 7JTO# #7 #c|>#, TOET #t 
R5R 1 1 TO FTO 7#7ER fto, # FTRTf# Fif 5=71 7#f # RT# ft, TOR 7E# ^73R 
’T# #RT | #, 3TR# TO # TOR #R if TOR# # TOT# 7EFT #7 TOT ft TOT TO# 
1 7E# qRF FTO7 TORT# -3T# #7 to TO #TT to TOTT tot 3T# FTO 3F# 
TO if -3T# f#TT #7 3TTR7 t 773T T TO TO TO 1 1 

f#7 #7 7T7TTR TO, if ?7T 7EFT# if R# TOTT, #ER # #R ^$T 7# RTO # TO 
7FT FRR f#T, FRTft 7TTRT # f#T # #7E R# TIT I # #te R# 2TT, RRR 7TT, #7 


98. See SWJN/SS/47/pp. 462-469 and SWJN/SS/48/pp.594-595. 
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RT RRT RFT *t RTRT Rj5 RTRT 8Jt RFft Rt RRT RTF Rt r£ R^T, RRRT TfT f%7tt 

T R>HI '5TT% RTF % I RF RTR ^tRT Re?t f? RTT ttrt >jH^i r|(lR)l cTRT RRR RT cJRR)t 
RT Ft% RRT, fTRRTt FT R>?R t R?ft, RTRT I 3TR RR) RTR TRRTR R3T ^ 

FRTR 3TTT $l(Pl FR RIFt) |r I FR fRRRT Rie*) It RfRTR 3TRT tRrft R5t RF til'd I Ft 
Rt F$T ^TffrT R)t RTRR RRR t RF c[^R FlR ff RT % RRTTRR ftTT TRRT ^ f f^rff 
% RTRR RT t^FRT FRT & |r, R? tfT RRT R% tTITs) Rot RTR % I FR RTfcrfttR ^ '3ftT FR 
9rifcT ^TTF^T t, FR fRRRT RTFtt 1 TtfRR FRTTT fRT 3RT TFT I affc TT?RT RT^ RfRRT 
F?7T R RRT Ft RTR I (RlfRRT) RTf RF RRFt FR R# RTR R FT RTRR RT RR> R% 
FRTF RFTR ft, RF TTRRT RTR Tf RTR iff RRR Ro RFTt R RRR R Rift TfttRT !? RFRiRI 
% R)R I R RFR RRT RRT ft, RR ft R# RTFRT | Rf^R R RF RET RRFETT | RRRftcfTT 
R fR> FR fR^TT RFTF R^TTFR^t RTt%R RT7Rt RlflR, TIFT? TfRTft RT^, RTf&ft 
RR RR), Alltel R I ^fcfTR FRR) RTR TRTf^T RF Rf?t ^ fRT FR ^RT R§T RTT -STtR RTRT 
f^FTR, RT 3TRR RT R RRREft ■3T1R R)t FRTRR R I 3TRT RRt RTR 6ldl % Rt f^FT FT 
fF^RTHI RT RRfoR Ft RTRT % FRRT gRTRTTT RRRT -sRt 3TT%R RR RR) MRIRRT 
RRRT! (dlRrtRl) 

Rt R RTFRT F, FRR 3TTR RTRR F fR) RtRf Q'TjHd RT RRcflRt R}S5 RRtRRR 
RR R I FRR W5 RRFiPR RR c)|rj ^R FTTR FR RRR Rt RTR FRR RtR 
I Rt Rt 3TTTRr RfT R (F^ftR) I Rf%R RT Rt RR? R^R 1 1 RRT Rt TRIRR R5TR t 
RR -3TR5T I, FR ^Rt RRR RRRPt, FR R^t RT%§T RRR % R RRTTT, TRtFT RRTR 
?TffR R RR Ft I RtRTT R|R RTRRT FR TP^f RT FR RTR Rt RRFTRT I % RTTt RTFR 
RTR RRF R 3R f , ^RT TRRT | 3RR R%, R tFT-R3T RFT 

RR) RIMR R f 3TTT 3TFT RRT RRTTR R5T 3TR ■3TFRRTRTR R RR) R^R f^RTR, FR 
RTF R R^f FRRT RR)lddl FtRT 1 1 3TRT RrRr % FR t| RR) ^ R RF RT^T, RTF 
FR R RTF, 3TRR RT RRT% ^ fR^ RR f^TT R^ RFTR FtRT, RTTT TFT FtRT #T 
RRT fRR 3TtT RR? RFIR RT R# FTRT, RTRt RT FtRT 3ttT RRT-TRF fl^RTFft RTt for 
#T RR RTRT # ^R RTT RFRT RRRR FRRT FtRT % f%R RTF % RFTRRT ^ RRRT 
| 3TRR ^RT RtT TRT R I 

^ Rtf^R RRTRTR FRIT RTRR f RRT FtRT, RF RT FR RTR R TTT^R, RTR 
R7RR I Rf%R t FR RTRR ^Ft FR fet RTt 3TRR RTRR 7TFTT RTFRT | RRTFF F^T 
RTRfRRT RR % ^RTT FTRT t 3ftT 3TtT RR? R I RRff% t^Rt FTRR R RF R5tF TTFTt Rpf, 
RtR RTFR I t ftR RTt RTT Rt ■3TR% RtRT RT, TTR Rt RtM, ^#3T RT Rt RTTRT I 
Rttit, Rf^R RF RTf RRR RR cET RFTf F % Rt ^ R%, R# RFTF ^Rt FTefT t 
RR^ 3TTR RTTR jfrr RRT-ttse ^RR -3TTT RRT-RR? ^ 3ttT RRT-RR7 RRRRRT RT fRRtFt 
#R RFRT t, 3TRR-3TRR RT R RR RTR RRRTT R)t RFTF R RTf RTF RFTF RT ^T 
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I. GENERAL 


FFf FRIT eft F^FT FT % FtFT I, FFE FFTRIT% F FtFT I, F^E PtF 3 FtFT t 3ft? FT 
Fl<d TRE-TRE FFF-^tF F 6)dl ^ I FTT FTF Tf -3il ddxd % F?T HdHddl FTF 1? I 
FFTpE FF, FF pRR§F FFTT 3TTT 3TTW TRE ^ftPlF TF% FIT FT FTF Ft FT% FiT 3J9F 
FtFT % eft cfT 3ftT F?tF TTFTF FTT^ TTTF% 3TT TREFT 1 1 Ft ^f ^TTFTTT f -3TTT ?TRET 
4l4 I FFTt 4 m did |i, 3ftr TTF ^iddl F jft FF TiHd, ?F did ft tERT FFT Ft SHlfl 
HI HI FT tjf , Ft 4ld> FT I 4)d> FT, FFTft TTRftFFT FTT did FTt FT^t FTRF d-d 4 1 4t f% 
Ft F3TT FFT t>, 'STTT FTF FT I ?F FTF % T=FFT FF ?TT FTF % FtRTT f?FT FT, Ft FTF 
FpE FT?f sft I FFlft TR^tFFT Fit FFt TFFT FTf^F I FPEF TTRET FFtFT 3TTF FF 
Pld)l4 PE FTRRlft TTRpFFT SttT STREET d>tPd FF t % FTF ^tft FTF FPft 4 P-Edl 
TREFF^ 3TTT TRE FF FFF T|F FTt PREITT Ft 3TFFT FTF PTREE ^ FF PtFT F?F 
Fit Pi F I Pi d I %, FF SFRET vJcTTTF FtF> FT t Fit PE F^f F^J TTTFF FT FFT, 

3ft Pf STREET TTTFF FT FFFf FFT FT% STRT FT pT P^t g^FF Ft FTF I Ft FF3TF 
t FFT Fttf ^TT f4dMI FTT4 ^ % FFT ft FT eft FFT F$H fddxTpl I 

Ft F FTFFt FTTF HHSt, ?TT^ F5T5 3TTTFft fFF STREE TTTFF -3TTF PE FtFT F?F 
I, #rft ftff, ^rft 3 ttfft??t, #rrt fttw fttf Ft TTTF% STT T# t, -3TT FFkTT % I 
3TFT TT FF ftFTT Ft I FFfpE FF Ft FTF, ST1FTT FTTFT | PE FFf FFFft I <jft 
dilpFST d>4 J il F^t STEt, SftT Ft TREFt F Ft F^t STEt I TtPEF Ft FFF FFT pE FF 
FEFF F FF ?F FtT #TFT FF^ 3TtT TFFt FRf I ITTfcRt FF FTFFT I, FF5TFT I #T 
FF tt FF, FF FF ^FTT TTsFTT F f% FF Ft^ FTF Ft Ft FF^ WTF FFf I FF FFt 
TTT^t FFTt ^ F I vtTt % FtT 3TT^ft FFT F^ Ft FFT F T3FFTP FF FRft I, TFT 
FTF t, FFF FTF 1 1 

tFTFFt ddl 4 FFTT F?t FTF Fff, FFt JTTFt FTF t, TFf F^E, ^T FFTt FF? FF> 
4tF FF F^t, FF 3TFFTFF 9]F FF % 3RT%, FFF F, FFT TRt?T F I FF TTFTF FtT^ 
Fft-Fft Ft FTFt-FiFt #F FF Ft, PEFFTt Ftt TTFTF sff, FF TF% Ff FTF, 3TTF 
Ft FF FFT% ^f FFTF PiRlPpH F^F TFT Ft Ft ^T TRE FTFT F, FFTT F% 3T^ 
F)l4d)df, TPFf4 FFT FTFT Fttf '3TTFFt F^t FF TREFT FF FF> PE FFT ^jfT FTFT F 
Ft, FT^ FTtf FTF Ft #T FFT Ftl? FF4 FF Ft ?F^ pTT-FFT % FRPft FTREt W 
% FFTTf, PfFTF, fs|<jdl ^ I fir, FF FFtPt ^T F?t did FTFt, F FFT tf FtF TFT FT f^T 
^f4 iTdl 4tF F FFT ^ FT^t FT FTt% cgTJ FtF FFF-'jFF Ft T^t FFT-FFT 

Ft T^t I, F^ FF5T F^t FFT, F4 FTFT FFf FFf tFTt 3TTF ?TffF F FF FF fFFTF 
4 FTFT TTTFF FFt TtfF 3TT FFT ^ FFT FF 'SffT FFF t Ft F3% % FFT FF fFFT FT 
t$-t% FTRET ^ I FTF Ft T3TTFT FIT FF FjF F-FT, ^PEF FFf Ft I FTF 3TFJt 

4tl 

Ft ^4 FTFT PE FF f^TTPcFT, ^ FFFT 3 Fft£ FTTF 4t Ft FTFf PfRiPPH FTf^T | 
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^foR ffft R% if Rp? % Flf^TTO f^ltifon fif | eft ft TOTRit TTTRRT 
I, t TOTTT FR RRR R$f TOFRT fTfoR RF if 3TTTR TOfRT 

fo -TOT RFf fosjpff FfT I ift TTR foRpfT TOR TOFf% TOFT % fR rtRR RTFF 
TT, ^TR TOFT RTFF TT R?TR TOTTOT Rif, FTO RT TOT TORTt | % RTFF RRT #R |? 
W R7FF I 15-16-17 FTOT RTF ^ I TO eftfaR FTO ^ RfTFT 
^ Rf*fRf # %FF R^T FfoT | atRFT^R eTT^^#TT^#^t RTfTR-RTftR 
1%^ RTO I TOT RtR Tiff TO^ft TORT TF?t FRRt R^f F# ’ft Rfif FTrT TFTt, TOT 
=I?T TOTOT #TTT TF TO# eft fR RRT Rff | TOTTO FRFR RT f#F, f?TF f^fTT ftf^ TOTRT I 
#T, FtTO TOF#T TOR FT % eFR rr ^RBeTT 1 1 R# TOFT, rT£T T# TOR I RR TOFT 
foRT#f TOR #t TOFT ft?# ^P|e|ft|\£| % fITt TOT TOTF Rf, # TOFT RRT TOFT #t ft> 
R^T TOR #t, ftTTTOR TOT TORT TOR TFft TOT RTfttF #T TOT TOR ftgTRT RTFR 
F RT R}R FTR #T tf TOtfTOT, TOFF TOT ft?# ^fTOtfR^t Rf f?TF | fR#F RFf fo 
FtReT # TOTRTTOTO t Rf TO t ft, ##R r^fj r r^j TOT ftm# % TOT TOT# TOT 
ft 7 ^ TOT TF 'F TO TOR TTTft FR ft RTR# F#RR TOT RRft f?TF cjpj TOR TOT ftf, 
f^TOT ftf, cpFTR#TR##RTOT#tl FTO-FTO RTO FT f# # t RR TOR TOt, TO 
ft R# flR, TO # TTTOT TOT # TO# I TOT ft# #ft TOTR TOR F FR FT ft TOTTO ft RTO 
TORTT RFR TORT t FR TOT I fft? TO # R# TOR TOTR R# TTO TO RmR# ft R# RRft 
TOTTFft % TOT TO RTOR 1 1 #TOR R^R fRTOTR ft TOT RjI5 Riff fttftft I 

Rt TTR fTO RTO Rift RTRR FTO ft RTORT I ftRR?! RTO TOTTRT TOR I RFTF ft 
Rl^^fTOT RRsici t fft TORT Rfftf 1 1 TOft RT RTOTf I ^TR TO^TOTT ^t RTO? #R 
% Rtf^TTO TOTTFFT RfR f l TOTTTO^ Rt RTRR W TOT^ t TO ^tR ^ TTR TORT 1 1 

ftrrr# rrt tot rrrt ttr rftr r m rt, t^fj r^t tot rtort i rf Mrft cftrRT Rypft 

^ . ^’ ^ H M ^ I TTlf^TF TOR9RTO FT TORT I % FRIT TOTTTOR TOR % 
R# !^fte5R RFTR 3f, RFT RFtf ^fRRT Tft, RTF-RTT ^f RR if R# ^ft RTR^ c^T 
|f Rt 3TRftTOT TO TOTTTORT if TOt ^RT FTRT RT TTFR9TR RRcfft TTFFRR TOTfRRt FcFff 
Rft ?ft fTO TO RR TOFT RlfRRf TOT FR ^ jftT RFTF Reft Rt I 

^ j^lF ^ IH TT, FT) R?T TOT $tf^R PFft TOeft I RRR^t fTORRT RT TFT TOTRT I 
^R ft, foci'll ftFT TOTRT | TOTRRFT %, TOR§RTO RT^F 1 1 FRTT RRTOt §lfoR Ffeft 1 1 
#T FR% ^R $ for FR TO TOR t fo FR ^ RtT % fR RTRf TOt ^FT TOt I FRl^ TTTT 
T3T^ TOt RFf ‘F Rt FR RFR RRT TOTO, FRft TTR Ff^TRTT R# t Rt FR Flftf RRT Rfo, 
RTRR RFf 1 1 FRfRF TTR R F^RRTFT ^tR RF I fo FR 3TT^ F§T Rot SjfofoFR 
#TfM RFT^, TOTfR TT #T TOTTTORf R 3ltT RF TOTTTsTFt RRTF ^Tt FRlft TRR#T 
RfRRT ITOTfF if 1 1 

3TIT FTT ^ffR fo^TR TOT TTO FR TOFT % TO^t, RF TRRRfR RtRRT ^T FRTtt ^ ^ 
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3lft, test ftft %57ft 35F% ft, 3%t 537%t 3t % 335, 335 qBH^FT fttft ft, %3 
Ftft ft, <|f%3T3 Ftft I %$1 3% $lf%71 3%, 533% 331 ft 33Tfft 53% % 3%7 3517731% 
33% ft , %3 3ft 9#7T 3TRTt ft, ftft 5°57s% I 5ffq% 3F1 31*71 3tf77H% ft •3TF33T313 
ft, 5333% *pIT735 ftt, 53% ft 3513 357% ft I 5%7 3t*7T 5TT39335 ft ft 333 37, %f%3 
3F ^Hl<% 3il77siH 3ftf ft, 3F 553% 35T773T% 1 1 ^1%3I<% ft ftft %, ^Pi3l<ft 
ft 3% F3l7 7%ft % 3517731% 33 7ft I, ft 3ft F3T% 3% 3?%3 f%fc53 3%ft I 

5137 ft 53 tlHM 6 hA 3T3 ftt% 713 %317 Ft F317T ft%71 ftftft fttft 333ft fttft I 
57tf%3 3F 5TT3?335 Ft 331 fft F3 ftft ft, ftft ft 333ft 3ft, 53fftl 3F 3TT3333) 
Ft 3173 ft fft F3 3F ft F3T3 333 33T ftt73 ft, 3333 ft 5135f ft, 3333 ft 33%, 
%37, %37 % Sf3sl ft f357T3T 333 3^3 ftt73 ft 1 ft 3T33T l| fft 533353 31*71 fft% 
ft 3jl? 3ffft3) 3%t <*53 % ftfft3 f%57 ftt FtTTl % I 33, 33 3T3 F3Tft 733571 % 53 313 
3T fft foci'll %$1 %31 35773 ft, 33 335-335 f%3 3ft ft Ftfft Ft ft %91 3% tj%3 357711 
% I 53l?13 ft ftft, ft ^1^3, •ftft 313) '3333 5%7 3F 513% ftft 333 37 Ft3T 31*71 
333 % I ft 31% 3TF3T fft 75153) 33% 33 5%335T7 ft fft F31% 33^7 3T531 3ft % 
ft 33ft ft fft3T 'jffft, 3ftfft 3%t 3if%3T% ft 3333 f%31 % I 5%7 3§3 3%h% %3 33 
3333 f%31 % I ft 31% 3T33T fft 33ft 1%3 ft3T, 3F 333 313 % I ftfftFT ft 3F 337 
3T33T F fft ftft 7T33 37 ftft '3333)3 ft, ftft 717% f%353% 3lfFft fftllft ft 3333 3) 
33% Ft ft ftfft ft 33 Ft, 3 75153) Ft, 3 F57TT3 Ft, 3 3135-5333 Ft I Ft, ft 3T33T 
| fft 571% 717337 33 333 ft ft, 7tfft3 33333 ft, 7fft ftt 571% f%337ft ft I 
3F ftt ft 3T33T f fft 5TF3313T3 ft 53 37F 3% 35f%3lf 3F3 353 l*f % 5%7 
533351 33 TFT ft 3FT, ftt %37 ^f%33 ftt ft, 5333 7S3 7F1 % fft 3133 ft 317fftt3 
357% 3Tcft 33 33 %7, %t35 ft I #’’ %?T ft ftt ft3T ftl3T ftt 3133 3T I ftf%3 ftt 313 
ft 5113% 35F 7Ft ftt TfF f% 33 5§T ftt ftftt 3 3733% 3573T ft 31 33 %?T 3% 35t% 
^7%33 33 71T33T 35T3T ft ftt 57133 335 ftt 53 3 Ft 7T357TT ft f% 5lf335 ft ■3fftl35 
F3 ftt3 333 3ft, 33%-5f3% 53 33 333 3%, 3F 3%, ftt 3%, 3333T3 ft 33331% 33 
3%, f%3T3 3%, ^33333 3%, 33 3lfft35 ft 5fflf35 3% I 7ft %?T 3% 31%t ftftt ft 33% 
337% ft I %3 3% ?7^3 57f%t ftt 35% 337% ft 3%7 ^33331 357 7T3573 ft I 3F 31% 
3T3 3937 ft 333%t I ftt, 53333, 333335 ft? ftft 35Ft 5TT3 31% 33T53 I 5n3 

3TF 5113 %?T33 %%5 337 ft, 33.7%.7%. ft ftt 3153 % %35 ft 513% 33 %3T7 773% 
35t, 3%7 3F 7R5T % f% 3F3T3 %tft F7% 33135 3% 3T7T 3ftt ft I 3F 335 33^771 3T7T 
ft I 3F ftftt 3171 ft f% 5137 335 3% 33 3% 7% 317% 3173 5%7 313 3ftt 3^35 7117 
ft§T31 37 351 51717 ftt, 73% 3f%31 ft 5T7T7 Ft, 35t 35f%3 313 ft f% 3F I 53 %t ft 
53 3t3t ftt 3F73 331 fft 33 533 733t-%tftt 3lft 3 3%, 33 733, Fft 73151 % 
3331 ft, Fft F7 5313 ftt 35731 ft 133% 351% 53151 3 ftt I ftfft3 %317 ftt 7F31 ft, 
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#T iETT # fitT #T FTT it TO# TFTT i 3ft # T^J T#RT if I T#fit TF TTcfi 

sttftt tr I #r tf tt^Eeh tr I fit ft Ee# # tot# i, Ee# it ft # 
w tot Err #tt it toE tttt it, to # fto% tort fitr r# i tf tot t ^ttfcTT 
«U3f!W w|l 

TOT TF TR TOT it TR# t TT #T f#R TOM RE t it #E Ft TO# 1 1 

totEe i ?rot t-totR i toe tom #t it tort i? #r rjt ft# rtr itn i 
TOT% TO T% tor iR i # tott# # c§TJ # TOT TO# i TOT it TOFT I, #T it 
TOT it tott i i it rtR it #r to t§t tot tfR r# i i?T i i ir tor it #r 
it tot t#tt # R ft tor i tf i ##r #f# tE R, R Rtr tft tt fit f#R? 
#tt#r to fr, Rtt#t to to to# #t i tott to Mir §tot tt i tot Rtf# 

TO# TTT 1 1 RtM# TT ^t R I## TRTT TO #T TO# TOTT R R TTT TT TOTT 
^ IE, Tt TOTf R tji #, R TOTT TO FT TTO, R TTO, TOR f#TT # it TTT TOT 
TO #R I ##T R F#Rz |TO TOJ TTTF R, 1912 # TO# TOT 3TE TT R toRt-toRt 
RetRto toto|i # FT RTR # R ilTOT f #T tR-T% FT# RtT gE, #tttE 
t% iro # tftrt# R i ##r Rtf^t f##tFr Tit #, RR to# # re R ttf 

FTOT TOT TO# RTT I T#EE FT RF T% TOR R rR TT FT TOR TOR # RF #, 
FT TOR mRc)K # RT TT TOT TT TTO TF TOR R $RT TO #FE TOT Rt TOT TFM 

# it TT l TOT FT TTF R TOTT 1%# TF TOR # TOR | # T% TOR TOTT# it TFT 
TOT iR 1 1 #R TOT# # Tf#f # #R TOT # TfFRTT, TOTT Tf#RT I 

FTf#T TR) tR i TF TO#t TR F fit fTOT T RE TOMTTFTO RTT sTFT, TTO 
fRtftt REtRtoT F#f TTTT I FTT TRT I T#% FT# TTRTT toR R #t R 
Tjr# to# i, itrisT to# tort i i # Rro i i Rfitr #t to# tttt i tot ft# 

^ ^ #T ^ #T # RETTTOT tE #T TOT%T # FTTOT TTOTTRT, i f# 

RFTTr % ## TTOTT# # iR TOTT T# RTTT FT TTO TO#, ##T TOT# 
^TOR# iR t TTO-TTO RR i, TOE TTO-TTO TOTTER i, #T TTO-RE TT T fit FT 
TOTTT TO#T TE, RTTT #T TOT # TOT^TTO TT^T 1 1 FT# Fi TOR I TOE i?T # I 
TOT TTO T E T T TOTT # cgR TOFTT TTFTT % IRTT TOT# T#TT f#TTT# 
F, TOTRTOR ^5 T## T it TiR fT f# #T T#i fT TO# it TFT I TF TO# #F 
TOT, TF T# #F TOT, TTF T#T TOT T# fit FTTTOT fiTORT FTT it it FTOF, # 

# Ee i r ro fro t# it Rz tf# i tott# totE tttf t ttt t fttot fEtfr, jtrt 

##TTT, FT# f#TT i ep Tit TOFTT TTFTT I FT FETFR i 3TTft TR gf, FT 
#iFTT i T# I FT F#FR i #ft TR fRT# ## # 5:TT gTO TOTT# 

l^rpr, tt# # ft# jtt tttot, tf tt tR , i ftt toft# i t# rttt ttftt i 

ERR 3TT%T T FT TRT TOTT ^ EE TTT FTOT Eft TF T?T EET Tf F3T? TF #TO TT 


I. GENERAL 


3nw 3m # FT33T 33T3 # ft 37 % '3TTT% #3 ft FRTT 3373T 3TT3T «TT #7 

ftft7T3##7ft#3ft3Tft3f7ft333T3F37T7F3 #33 ^333 OTlT 37T77? 
ft# #3 FT ft, 37 3## 3T3 # I ftft 7# 7ft, 3#7T ftft 37 ftt 337T fa 37 3ftft 
3% f^RT 3ft 3T3 3ft 1 1 3TT%T ft ft# 3T3 ft# 3Tfftr # #33f#T #1 # 
3fT3#7 ft 37# ft #7 ft FT 3# 3ft 3373T 3TT3T $J3 ft #3 3m 3TT333333T #7 

#7 WT ## 33T #3 ft # 73 # 7173 ft 3# 3TT3T 3#ft I 37 3T3 # I 
# 3ftf #3 3fftft |3 3T 33T, 3TF73 ft 3T73T3 333# 73 fftft, m3 #3T7 33# 
% FT 3FT 37 FT 3TT333 #7 3ft FT 333, fft 3ft I ft ft# ft 3? #3 W- 333#? 
73 ft ft3 fftfftm tt# 3 ft ftfftr ft## 3733 ftr, fttnr# 3# ft, 337 3 ft ft (ftir 
ft# ft? ft 3333713 # ft) ft, 39T337R # ft #7 ft 3TI 73 #3 ft# #7 3333 
ft 73ft ftft #7T3T 33# 33 33333 ft 3ft, 3## #P3 7T3T3 ftt 33#ft #f33#T73 
FT ft c^J cfft 3T ^M3T3 #|TTEE33rftft^3T3|f#T3# 3T# ft #3-#3 ft# 
333 ft ftt I 3# ft 3333ft 3T33 33T f #T FT #3-#3 ft# ft 33ft 3#ft33 3T3 
# 33 ft§3T 3#ft ft, 3W3 3#ft ft, fft ft# 3T #7T3T 3#133 ft 3#133 #35#3 
3# 3ft ft I # 33 3}3 33 3#ft 3T 33ft #TFT3T3 97, FT3T3377ft 3#T33 
#317 3333 1 337 3T# ft 33# 33#3 33 ## ft 33# 33733, FT # 3# 3333T 337 
7133ft ft, 3#fft FT 3# 3#ft ft 33? 3333T 33ft# 337ft FT ftft I 33# 3733 FT 
33ft 1 3#I33 ft 3#7E 33# ft, FHT ft F# #§33 #33T 1 

ft#7T 333ft 313 3T33T3 7 33 3# 33 3ft, 7T313T7 3# ft #7 #^3 ft «J37 
33 ftt 3# I F3ft 335T 3# ftt, 33 ftt I ft## ftft 3? #7 FT 333 333 F37T 3T3 
tjfotr # ft f# cF#7T 3ft #7 ft 333 33ftft 3#, # 3T3# 373# 3ft 33ft# T ft 33 
333 #317 37 7ft 'ft #7 33# 3333 37 7ft ft I # 337 ft#! #7 #3 <J03ft #3 
3T#3 33T3T ft, F#T 3fT 33T -333 77733# #7ftFT77#73ft3>7#t?# 
FTFT 33T3 ft 3TWT FTT 3#3T f, ft 37, 3#7 ft # c§3 # F# 3T3#3 ftt, 

3T #7 ft 3^5 7T3# 3333 ft#T ft FT# 7J33T ft ft 333 3##7 ft 3## ftt 33T 

773T f I ft#33 37 3# 3# ft #3 F# 3T# 3 FT 3T3 ftt 33## ft 3#ft 3# 7T3T, 
FT## #3 73 3#ft ft #3 37 3# 3ftt-333T3f ftt 3# 3T33 377 3 33 7#? 33## 
ft 7TT33 7# 7T Tlfftf## ft 3#ft 7# #7 3ff 373T-37# ft 33 333 # 33# 
333 ft #3 37# ^ft#7 ft 3T3-3|3T3 37 ft #337 7T33RTT 337ft 33 7#? # 3T3 
33 7ft ft I 3#7T 3# ft 7TT3 37 # ft 3T77T 3^3# 313 # 3T3ft ft #7 ft # 


99. On 4 December, the CWC voted to divide Bombay State into Maharashtra and Gujarat. 
The AICC announced it on 19 December 1959. 
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RFFTff#FT#f#FF% FTFFTtF# TT3T, ##F R# RFtt 

RT# $lf#1 % # FRT ScHl ^T FFT Ft|F J I^Tl % % TTF #F \flMci f % 3T«r R*f 
F# RFT F#SF |? FT# FF FTF # RF FT# #£ #T % FF FTF, ^ FTF # ## |, 
FF TTF FT#t t, #T RF # TFT?# #t 3# #7 RTF HSKim # F*Ff ##7 FT 
RTF? FT, F7T # FT# #RT# R# FFT#F FFFTFt FF fFFTTFRT 1 1 RF #FTT 
Ft TFT 1 1 ##F # ^PTF#! FTF I RFTt FT Wfe FTT FTFR F# ##F F1F>FM 
%#7TRFT7FTtl 

RT FF FF FTF F# FT# t, F# # F^F FF# F Ft FT FF # FF FF 7#t FTt 
R#F f# # #F FT# | eft f#T# R#FT T^TJ^ft % Ft, #T % Ft, FFFT # Re5T 
1 1 «»>feii4 #FF ITFR H5=ff # FF# f# R# #T tt FF FT# # FR^t RFTT FTR 
Ft FFT I RF F# % <g*FT7T R 3 RT7TF FT # F RFTt # T#FTTT FT# #t cTFTT 
I, FtFT #T RTTR FT Fft FFR# FTT, §RT I Ft, RTFF FT, FFTTT RFT FFT FT, 
FFlft R5T F# Ft ##F #tt FR-FFF FR % RTF FTF 3 #, F#FF RF, RF# 
^TFFFTFK F g#FF R# RIF FTTTTF f#FF fj, TR# FRT# , Ft# F#, f#t 
%FTF F# FFT FT, £:?F §3TT, #T fR, FF 7TF FFT F#FF R F#3# RT ## F# 
3IT# I # FtFT F57# t #? FF *JFF F#, F F ^FT F RF *J#t I #7 FT# #FTt 

# FT# t FF F #7 TTefT TT7F 7TFTF # FT#F # FTFT I? # #t RF# FTFFT FF 
I f# R 7TT# FT FF F# FRIT I RFF F RFf-R# #, #7 RTF RTf # FRF 
FTFf#IT FFT? # # F# I #7 F# R FI# #t FF ^ FTTFT I #Ft 3ITF% FTFT f^T 
RT FTFFTF # RTF %, FF FT%T I f# FR? #F, FFf FTT TRT R FTF ^ F§F f# 
F# FRIT #T R# # FFTF Rt, fFm R tt Ft FFT RT-RT #t FTF #, FT# # 
#FR # R I 3?tT FF ijft#T % f#FF # FTF ?TF Ft ^ f#T FTt FF TTFFT FT# 
I ## % TRT!T FTT# I 

-3TF, FF FF FTF Fit# FT^F RTT F # #ft FF R FTF FT e§U MHM/IF F# 
#FT Fit# | FF R FTF FT F^F TTcH FR Ft F# ## Fit#, R FTF FTT T#FTR 
FTT# #TT RFTt R RRTT F FTT# Flf# #T# R FR Ft T3T#, f# # tt, 

f 5 :^ # ■attr f#r f #r % ft# f ff rt t# I f rt t# 1 1 uihtsft?, 

FFT FTF Ft# F, f#FF f#FT FRF F^TFT tt, # RFTT T|# TT F# fR# FTT, TFTFF 
FTT# #ti I 

# # #T f#T FFT #7 FTF FTF M f# FF #T # TTTFF F# FTcf t # # 
' 3 ^F# 'RT, TFT# FF# TTTFT FT, FFT-FFT, R# TTTFF # FF #T FR RlHF§TF T5# 
Ft FT# I, 3TFFT # F# t #T, #T # FFF # R# | f# R -3TFF #T FFF# F# 

# FF RTF F Tt RIFT FF#, FF 3TFF FTT FR}7T F#, FF f#F# f# FF ## FT# ^ 
F# FF FT#t ##T TFTTTFTT RT #T # FTFT T3FTT F I FF FTFFT | FF RF TT# 
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towttTO gftwT TOT amt fwR TOst TOt wtto fw www TO, f TOt TO, wwffTO gRrwr if ww 

'‘TRW ftTWWT WFWT I, fTOwWT WTO, « 3TWT FW WT TO FfWT I TOfTOw WR W 7 W 7 W7 
TOWT 1 1 gftWT WHcft I, 3% WgW RWWTWT TO, TOfTOw W4WW TO FWTTf TOfWT WT FTW| 
FW WWTO TOTOf g3TT I WWffTO 3TTW ^TPT^ I fTO wITOWT if, wf?TWT TO TO TO t?T TO 
TOR TOw TO TOR TOW TOR WH TO 3TWWW TO TO WTTt wfWWT ftw WlTO TO, WTTO gftWT 
fTOr WTTO 1 1 WWT 3W TOT TO TO cJWTf TOT 1 1 FWTO TOR WW WRW wt TOR TOTO 
WRTO wt WfR TOT wTO fTO TOT TOR TO TORt TO fTO TO TO TOfTO TO wTOTO, WifTOw 
WWTWTW ^ I WTTO RF TOT TO 3TWW TO if yffl5ii % WWW TO fTO FW TOff TOW TO 
TOR WTO FJWiTO FpFlTO fTO, TOR ^ft cjpj ft eft 3TWTO T jft TOfW % gWTTWWT TOfTO I 

TO TOT RWT -3^R d*4k fTO fTO gfTOWT TO fTO TO % WFcff WTO WfR gf TsRW, 
WWWTT TOW g3TT WWTO TOTO TO Rh WTW TO TO TOw WTW CIS tTO W WlTO TO, WWTFvT TO 
TOW TOTW TOwjWgFl RF W7WT TO f $T FR TO TO wTOTO, TOTH TOt gW f$T TO I gwTO 
W7WT % TOTO f?T TO, TO^f^TO, WT, 3ftTO TO TO fTOTOR, WjW TOR TO TO TOW 
^ FWTO-FcTO gf TOT TOWW I ftTWWT OTWRTO W TOR WT W, TOt TO TOw TOW, 
7TTfTOwf TOt W7F TO fTOWFT WTOf WF TO TO TOtTO TO, TO TORT if TOW TOZWT TO wTO 
TO, gSWWt TOTO WTO TOR RTO-^f % F7TO TOT TOR fTOr TO TOw §JW gf TOTWWTO TOTOTO 
WTTO W ‘TOtcF TOT' WTFTO t, TOTO WfR I WTcJW WoT WWWTO TOTO WTO W7FW |f , TO 
WTW Wgrf % TOWT 1 1 TOTffTO WWWff ^PfWK % TOFTW TOTWT I WWRW TORT FT TOTW 
TOT% WW if WTOTW RTOTT, TOW^TW TTOTT I TO TO ?f WTO I TOR fWTOt TOTO TOT 
if TO TOW WTOft W^f #T Wfwf WTTO % TOTW TOWf WTO t TOR W%-TO fRlTOT #T TOW 
WTOfWTO TOW, 5Tf5l«H TOWW, TOelfTO^-fWTIl^, fWWTTOTO TOTOWTO WW^TW TO^f 

wroft wro f ^R TO wto wto wgw ww tow TOw tow% TOf fro towt tor wTO wfR 
TOTO ^ tot wrow ^?ff if TO wRf gfTOtT wh TO wTOwt i TO TOw wro? if w TO % TO 
wh TO wTO wwTfro wf wtoRtto wwTO, toiTOww ww totTO TO tott RrfwTO t WF fTO 
rtoTOwtowhtot^TOfTOtTO TOfTO TOw wtTO I TOTO gr wTO, wf TO wroTO FwRf 
TOw wtWwt 1 TOR wto-wto ww wf-wf §tfTO tot twwt tot wtowt I i TO wf toTOw wh 
gt TOt tRt-w-tRt wf TOwf to TOTOtr www ww, wwtwto fTO ww TOt TOrRf TOTO wf 
^TFlf TO I FlTOfTO WW WTWW ^ fTO WFTf gf TO WTPt wfR TOw FR WTO TO wTO W5T 
WH || 

FW WWTW W FWTff TOfcT WTTW TO, WRW TO WTW TOR R3W ww TO wTO W I TO 
WRW WFf WTO WW wf, TO WWT TOTWT TFT TOfcT TO TOTW TO TOR WR TTJWW WH W WT 
TOR wwf 3twTO, 3Twwf TOTO ottwtw TO tofwt tft fro wf wtw TOto wft TO, wf wtRf 
wr TOto wft TO i 3w fTOTO TOR wro w; wTOtTO TO toft wt ^5 TOTOf TO wTO fcTO-ftTO 
wfwwr if gRrwT TO fwwRf if wffwww TOTO wwr, towt TO wwTOf fw^wwf wtw TOt 1 fwwr 
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Tp^F TftT 3TT?FFFTFT % fFFF FRtftFTT l' 00 sf|| f^T FT? FfF? u <d 3TT?FFFTF7 

FT T? t 7RT f*R?T ^?FF 7t fFFF I #T Ft Ft FTFT cJ?T Flft 1 1 FfsfTF ORT^ft FT? 
FFfFT?T?t?? W 1 1 FF *jft FTtf^RT FRFT?f?T FTtTF FR FTT RldRwi, ?lt 
FFlf FTT FF ?•? FT FRT I F)T4 flFSHldl Ft f^RRT FfsiFR FT? 77ft FTEt, ffTTFHRRd 
Ft fITt T Df §uld % ^FT 7F d?> FftT FTF^-FREt pT ? -jidl Tjft ?li? FTT 3ftT RFT 
^ ^ RFT <£?t cFt 5TTFT F FT^ I I# cFtf§T§T Ft T^t 1 1 3ftT Stflt «bPWI«fl 
T|f ^ 3tR F? 3TRTT FR? t % -3TR Ft Ft’ft I FTf?FT?FT t, <+4If?> F?T ^TR ? ?TtTTT 
Fffl, FFF? ?tf?F 3ftT ?$T | Ff% F??t t, STTF t Ft #7 

Ft FT? t 37?? 5? ? 1 eft 3T? 3TT? f?FR ?5Tfa? f% ^ FT? SRtftFTT #7 7RT ?tT 
3TM FTT ?3T ?T FR 7? f ?TT FFF, f?RTFtf??FT?F7?t?t?§?F^?£T?tf? 
t, fa???, fa? FT FTTF ?? 7FT SIT, FFFT FTTFT SIT, Fpft FT F?f?$T FRF I f?T FTRF 
FR TFT? Ft FT? I FF F*faT FF FTF? if I Ft F?f?? FR 7? t f?T fFTTFTIHR?? Ft, 
FfFFTT F?t FT? Ft, F? FT?? if I FTFt ??T FTF ? Ft FFT? ?Tf? FTT? F? I, 3FF? 
3TTF FfteT ?7F? I F^TFT ? I FF F7fe?T? I -3TR FFFF F? FT? ? f?T FT? F? F7FT t, 
^F? FTFT FT?? FFT I F^t FT? |, Ft? F? FTF FF? FT? HF# I FFSft? FF FFT FFT 
SIT, ?F?ffa ? ?p #? F? FTT7FT? ? sp FF^ft? 3 FFt 3TT?, FFFTT FT^ fad? 
-3TF% FF Tt, FTW RFF^t FFF F I FT 3TTFFRT FT ^TFFT F Ft 3TFT FF ^ 

% FTTt FfFFT 3TTF F^ T^t t RTF TTTet FT fFFFT FFF aftT 3TtF %, T5TF FFF FFT, 
FF FFt F f^TFT ^RT FT FF FF 3TtT 3F^F I RFF?t FiTFFT^t Ft, TTFRTFT #T 
FTTfFtr fo ^TFT FFRTFT F# fFFFt Ft tFR FFTFT 3TTF I 

FFT FTFT % FF F3TT | 3ftT FFT FFT % F?£t FTF, #T #T FF% FF #F $ 
FTFT TTep FF^F % FFFT, FFT 5TFFT FF T§fT i|3TT F I ORftF ^RTT 1 1 Ft F^f FlFf 
FTFf c^t FFTT SFRT FFFT I, RFT FTFT Ft FF, FF Ft ^fFFT §TffF ^t FTFT FT T^ 
t Ft-F| ^?T, FFT FFT FF FFF)t FFF FR FFTF t, FTTFFT F TTFT% t FFFTt FF FRFT 
1 1 Mt^F FTT?FF?TFT FTt #T ftf^RFT Tp^tF FT 3TR FFt FTT? FFF F^t ^T FRt 
?TTFTt FTFF 1 1 FT FF ^JTt FFFTt FFTf ^Ft FTTFFT M 1 1 FtfFTF FttT ?F FTTF 
Ft FR^ FTFT 1 1 FfFTF F# FT FTF F^f FTF^ft TFT FTFft | #T TFT FT fFR ^FR 
#TT I FFFTt #TFl #T ^FTT FTFT I FFT FFfFt F, RFT FFTT % T3T# F^f, FF^FT 
% I FFfTFT FFT FF FTF Flf , ^FIFd FFlT FTFT 'ifft FT fFR FFtt FTFtF FRt? 
-FTFfFFT F T5t^ F^ff =Et U)?F>{ FR F? ^?f FTT TJtfFR FtFT FTF’tt FTt FTFFT 
FTF FTFT FRFT FtFT, FTFSF FRFT FtFT FT^ FF F FTF FTRF FF I Ft ^ FT^T F 
FTTFFTF I 

Ft ?F FT 3TTF f%FR FTT, dtR oftr FT FTF Ft -3TTF FTF^ t FFFTt % FR f^T 
100. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 72-73. 
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3TFT mm #t 3lfal #t FT mm 3RT # f fa miT # f I --niffa % FT 

5 ^rt # #ar m arc # 1 1 m ## pm mar #, '*tr^t # amm #, £st # #ar 

<# cTFE Hit ^TTT #t 3TT# 3TT *# 1 1 # ## I, <p amt TEE ^jfTrflT % # # 
TTT3T #f 1 1 am ^ 1|3TT, vRT 6Hl(l #HI TT cfTW rT#, # §IM<J 3TF ^>11# 

ft, #t, mt ## fptr Tt ft mm %, 3rmft 

##T <# #mm f , ^TF m? fm f §m?m# Tt I ^ TEFE ^ 3TR m3 
#mm#TT # ### % #T3T ?TT FT ## % I FEET #FTm am 3TEET 

## e p FTTt 3TT3|cEW # ## % fahMI % amTFmM # «JF F#E I, =E5cTT 

I fa #fa Tt # i am mr ^ m# m ^ rnmamam farnmr # mimt % # #0 

ft mmr ifr,w^ feet amarRmr 1 1 f, ttf m?r #m I fa amTFmm # m^r 
ft elflf , # ^TT #t TTfTf cET WFT fatt# I 3§?T, aft? F FE #f #tfam mRT 
mFTT I # ^TflFTT ^T ft cf#fa F# aft ftST #t F# ft# f , m*3# # # ft# ft, 
ftfar m# # arrm f# ft# % ft# <# # mim m# f i # Ffft ft# f arm# 
fft?r aftr farm #t i ^Toif mpr mt t^e mm % ^jp ftfa ft# I #mT fftmm #, m 
FcT TT# ft aft* # 33T# 1 1 ^TTt TTFE % mjm #T FcE m?| FTT f# f , ffTT f# 

f , a## anmrr mr f# f am mm mron #T^^#mE^mfmtaTmf 
# 'I ft <5rl I 

TJ#T # 3TTT f#, mr ^#r #t mtt #5T 2TT ^ 3T# WET # m# HfTf # 
am fm q?# ?tfif # m? fm am ^f #5ctT f f# # w ift?# tt 
^#t ^f rnmn 3mR ft mtT % i t#n# ar#t % # ar## ce# % mat FF-msmr 

^rff m, am an# ft ^ i am Fmtf F m# ttee t^t wftt f # m# mrr mt f , 
fit ## mrr #, mm ## mrT # i # ?nm ^ft #ar I #mr anamm # w?\i 
FT# ^t #vT f f# mtt# 1 1 aiMcbtf # rtflf F #tf #TRT, FETT ^tff, ^tf mt 
mm i #mr mE #ar ?tFf % # mmr fft f # fa# f?T mT 5 #t ftm, # fa# 
f^T mr mm am fa# ^t mr amm far spEim i #r, far ^mrm m m m?r 
mm f ammtT ^ tfft ^t ^wih mm Immmf m rnfm-mm mt am# 
f armrFm % mm # ft mw mt «t#??t mt ft mt# i 

m mt amr mrff far t atm mfat am mft arm^mm #t amm mt «f 
^ct-^t mmtr t arrmft % mfa #r am mfa m# ^ i mt mrm ^f #f armr arfr 
arfr f anm f mm # armrr ft ffatm % fa t mt# wt F arm#, mim mt, 
w| #tfa arFT#^r I am arFfamrmT ^tft ftanmf i am^r afam 
mmT gchN^i w m#, mfa famr # q? armr f #tm #tfa?T mmT f am 

mmr 7|m i 

amfe^ ! m Trm arm # amffm =t# i m#fm! amffm! ar#mi 
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[Translation begins: 

Sisters and Brothers, 

I reached Ahmedabad at ten o’clock this morning and have spent about six, 
seven hours here. I have done a great deal in these few hours, and gone all 
around Ahmedabad. I have no words to describe the enthusiastic and affectionate 
welcome that I have been given wherever I went. The people of Ahmedabad 
have always been very kind to me and today I got another proof of it in greater 
measure. 

I am wondering what I should say to this large gathering before me. I am in 
a great dilemma; because there are so many things to talk about that I do not 
know what to choose. We are often engrossed in our internal wranglings. It is 
not a good thing that the people should not possess the ability to think for 
themselves. There should be different points of view and peaceful debates are 
a good thing, but when there are big tasks before us, it will not be proper if we 
are engrossed in our petty feuds or busy looking after our narrow self-interest, 
and forget the larger national interests. 

When we were fighting for our freedom under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, there is no doubt about it that for years together people forgot their 
petty problems. Instead they became engrossed in the great task of fighting for 
freedom and opposing the British Government in a disciplined way. Tremendous 
sacrifices were made and the people of India wrote a new chapter in the history 
of the world. As you know, Ahmedabad has played a special role in all this. I 
remember when I used to come here thirty years ago to meet Gandhiji, satyagraha 
and the freedom movement were just beginning to be talked about then. Gandhiji 
was living in Sabarmati then and we would go to him to ask and to try to 
understand the new path that he was showing us. Those of us who were young 
then and used to indulge in great arguments, would feel a great sense of peace 
creeping over us once there was something concrete to do which did not leave 
much room for debate or arguments. But the older generation did not understand 
the new ways in the beginning and would often go to him and argue and talk. 
Anyhow, these are pictures of thirty years ago which come before my mind’s 
eye. There were ups and downs, and then independence came and we celebrated 
it with joy and happiness. 

I think a great deal has happened in this country during these last twelve 
years. Yet, it is also true that a slackness and weakness have crept into the 
country. Somehow the attention of the masses is not so much on their work as 
it was before freedom. Everyone tends to look to the government to do their 
work, because it is supposed to be a people’s government. The government 
must administer the country. But how can the development or uplift of an entire 
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nation be undertaken by the government? If you think it is possible, you are 
mistaken. How can you change a society by a governmental fiat? Laws may 
help in the task for they clear the path. But a society or people can progress 
only by their own intelligence, strength, hard work and mutual cooperation. 
This is something that our people tend to forget. If it were to be totally forgotten, 
everything would come to a stand-still. But there is a feeling among the people 
that, after travelling the hard and arduous path for freedom for so long and 
after years of toil and sacrifice, the time has now come to relax. 

There is no harm in relaxing. Everybody needs rest and relaxation to refresh 
one’s body. But it is foolish to think that all the big tasks before us should be 
done by the government, particularly in the modem times. As you know, today 
the most important task before us is the uplift of the people. We have started 
the five year plans, community development schemes, panchayats, cooperative 
societies, etc., which have to be implemented by the people themselves. People’s 
organizations like the Congress or others have worked in the past, not by 
depending on the government but on its own organised strength. In fact, the 
work of the Congress was opposed to officialdom. 

All that has now started fading. I would like to tell you that it is most 
improper. For one thing, how are we going to undertake the great tasks before 
us, of bringing about an economic and social revolution in the country, of fighting 
a battle against poverty, etc., except by hard work? We will have to produce 
new wealth in the country by our own effort. It will not drop from heaven and 
nor can we get it from other countries. Ultimately, every country has to produce 
wealth by hard work, on land and industries and elsewhere. 

Take the countries which are rich today. It is the people who are producing 
the wealth by their hard work. They are not lazy because wherever the people 
are idle, the country is bound to become backward. The United States is very 
rich because the people are extremely hard working and now they are growing 
more and more powerful on their momentum. This is what we must strive for in 
India. Except perhaps Japan, there is no other country in Asia today which can 
compare to the United States. Great social and economic problems cannot be 
solved by governmental orders. It can be done only by the hard work, intelligence 
and cooperation of the people. This is something that must be clearly understood. 

We want that our agricultural production should improve. In other countries, 
the production from one acre of land is three or four times as much as it is in 
India. Why is it so when our soil is good and our farmers are hard-working? 
The fact is that we have become backward while the world has advanced. The 
other countries have adopted new and modem techniques of agriculture which 
help in increasing production. So, we must also look after the land well and 
adopt new techniques which will immediately increase production. This will 
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benefit the farmer and the country. 

This is all very well. But how is it to be ensured when it involves thirty 
crores of people who live in the rural areas? If it had been a question of a 
handful people, it would have been easy. But now it is up to the people 
themselves to take on the responsibility, for government officials cannot 
undertake this task. Similarly even in the other fields, you will find that somehow, 
it has become a habit to blame the government for everything and to criticize it. 
I have no objection to the people pointing out the mistakes of the government. 
But what I want to say is that every individual must learn to stand on his own 
feet. Somehow, since the days of the British, it has become a tradition for boys 
and girls out of schools and colleges to start hunting for white collared jobs. 
This has been less so in Gujarat because industries and trade have grown. But 
in most of the other states, people are bent upon getting into government jobs. 
I cannot understand how thirty crore people can be provided jobs by the 
government. It may do so for fifty lakhs or a crore but not more. So, it is essential 
that people should learn to stand on their own feet and do something productive, 
whether it is in agriculture, industries or something else. The will and the 
determination to do so must be there. The government can certainly help. 

Now you will find that a revolutionary thing is happening in the country. I 
do not know how far it has been implemented in Bombay. But I found that it is 
being implemented in Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh. The panchayats are being 
given greater autonomy and wider powers and there is a move to establish a 
panchayat in every single village and then a panchayat samiti and a zila panchayat 
above them . 101 Now many of the tasks of the collector, district magistrate and 
other officials will be performed by the panchayats. Please remember that this 
will be a revolutionary thing. On the one hand, there will be panchayats and on 
the other cooperative societies. Both together will impose additional 
responsibilities on the people in the villages. It is possible that they may make 
mistakes, but that does not matter. That is the only way to learn. I have no fear 
on that score. Mistakes can be rectified. But it is very essential that the people 
should take on responsibilities instead of looking to officials all the time. It is 
equally essential that the government servants should also understand how to 
function. Otherwise everything will come to a stand-still. People must be given 
a free hand to work in their own village. This is the only way to build a strong 
foundation and to teach the people to cooperate with one another. 

There are some good qualities as well as shortcomings in every State and it 
is not proper to make comparisons. Gujarat is a beautiful state which has made 
a great deal of progress in many areas and will continue to do so. This city of 

101. See fn 97 in this section. 
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Ahmedabad has grown beyond recognition before my eyes. But I have seen 
that though you have many large industries, the Punjab leads in setting up small 
industries with a few people and a small machine. Wherever the refugees settled 
down, innumerable small-scale industries have cropped up. I had got a report 
three or four years ago that the refugees in the Punjab had set up thirty thousand 
small industries since partition and more are being set up. I do not know how 
many there are now. I think the number has doubled. This is a very good thing. 
But one of the weaknesses among the Punjabis is that they are very quarrelsome. 
On the other hand, they have the strength to stand on their own feet and work 
hard. What I mean is that we must have this capacity because the uplift of 
society can be done only by the people and not by government officials. They 
should merely aid and advise the people. We must minimize the role of the 
bureaucracy gradually. 

I keep repeating this very often because you must remember the 
distinguishing feature of our freedom movement. How is it that though millions 
of people used to be in jail at a time, the work used to go on? It used to go on 
because others used to come forward and take their place. When in 1930 and 
1931, almost all the leaders were in jail, the womenfolk came out into the field 
and did so well that they proved themselves to be better than the men. All this 
was possible because they got an opportunity and Gandhi’s movement was so 
vibrant and alive that every single individual was capable of taking the lead if 
necessary. Nobody sat waiting for orders from above. Anyhow, we were in 
active opposition to the government. 

I am telling you all this because I want you to understand the problems of 
this Age and what the Five Year Plan is all about. You will find that we will 
have to work very hard to cross this gulf. The Five Year Plan is not merely a list 
of things which need to be done, but of sixty crore people marching in step. 
Nobody can push the people into doing anything if they are unwilling. This is 
something that I have been saying repeatedly. But it is very essential that you 
should understand the peculiar problems which confront the country just now. 
You may become more alert by understanding what is happening on the borders; 
it may arouse your indignation which will perhaps be expressed in taking out 
processions or holding public meetings, etc. That is all very well. But I am 
afraid that you will think you have done your duty by such demonstrations. 
That will be very bad because it is not a question of making a show. India faces 
very difficult and complex problems today. As it sometimes happens in the life 
of every country, it is a question of our survival and honour. India will never 
bow down to anyone. But it is essential for us to carefully weigh and balance 
the alternatives before us. First of all confrontations between nations should 
not take place. As you know, our policy right from the beginning, even before 
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we became free, has been one of peace. We believe that war is bad. This continues 
to be our policy even now. Please do not think that there has been an iota of 
difference in that. Our policy has been not to enter into any military agreements 
with another country or to seek military protection from anyone out of fear. We 
feel that it is wrong and will lead to war and weaken the country. Please keep 
sitting. The volunteers should also sit. Please don’t keep standing. 

So, as I was telling you, we hoisted the flag of peace in India and the world 
and became known as a peace-loving nation. We decided not to join the big 
military blocs, but to maintain friendly relations with all the countries. This is 
known as non-alignment, non-involvement, which has been our policy. 

You will find that the two great superpowers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are hostile to one another. But India has had friendly relations 
with both. Within the next fortnight or so. President Eisenhower is coming 
here who will be given an affectionate welcome. President Voroshilov, the 
President of the Soviet Union, is coming a little later. I am not boasting, but 
you will find that both India and the world have benefitted a great deal by this 
policy. We have often been a link between hostile forces. So our policy of non- 
alignment stands firm even now. 

You will want to know why the developments on the border have taken 
place. We have had friendly relations with China too and even fought for its 
admission into the United Nations. It is not that we agree with China’s internal 
policies. Our ways are completely different. But one of the principles of 
Panchsheel is that there should be no interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. What right do we have to tell China what to do? Similarly, they 
too have no right to interfere in our internal affairs. So, it was not a conflict 
about ideologies. We have wanted to maintain friendly relations with China no 
matter what their policy is internally. For one thing, China is a great country 
and two, it is a neighbour of ours. So we maintained friendly relations, though 
many things have happened which we did not like, particularly in the last two, 
three years. The developments in Tibet this year were a further shock and caused 
great grief. Yet we did not interfere because years ago, we had accepted the 
principle of Chinese suzerainty over Tibet. Therefore, though we were upset 
over the events in Tibet, we did not interfere. We did express our feelings in the 
matter and as you know, we have given refuge to the fifteen thousand-odd 
refugees who came over along with their leader, the Dalai, Lama and have 
provided hospitality to them . 102 

Then other problems arose. I will not go into the long story. But China s 
attitude over the border issue has not been proper. In fact, it is wrong and in a 

102. See fn 98 in this section. 
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sense they have gone back on their word. Their whole attitude is one of threats 
and bullying. We are a peace-loving nation and we want peace and friendship 
with everyone. But if anyone thinks that a peace-loving nation is weak or that it 
will easily give up in a panic, they are making a big mistake. We want peace 
and friendship. But we have always held our heads high and will continue to do 
so even if the world turns topsy-turvy. (Applause) If anyone thinks that we will 
be scared away by big cannons or fighter planes, I would like to point out that 
that is a lesson that people of my generation have not learnt under Mahatma 
Gandhi. I do not say this in pride but am fully convinced in my mind that we 
should always try to keep away from wars and prevent one with all our might. 
However that does not for a moment mean that we will allow some other country 
to come into our territory. If such a thing happens, it becomes the duty of every 
Indian to challenge it with all his might. (Applause) 

As you know, we have sent some proposals to the Chinese government. 
Most of them are of an interim nature. But it constitutes a step. If the Chinese 
accept it, we will be able to go on to the next one and try our level best to see 
that this knotty problem is solved peacefully. But you must realize that dark 
clouds are gathering on all sides and danger threatens. It cannot be combated 
by my making a speech or our passing a resolution or taking out a procession in 
Ahmedabad. If, unfortunately, we are drawn into a war, whether we want it or 
not, in order to defend the country, then it will not be a small war lasting a few 
days or months. It will be a big war, which will last for years and then it will be 
the duty of every Indian to forget everything else and help in whatever way he 
can to defend his country. 

These are the complex problems before us. We will think about the steps to 
be taken later. But I want to put this picture before you because we have to be 
mentally prepared for any eventuality. Wars can no longer be fought merely by 
sending the troops to fight, as some people seem to think. The troops will of 
course have to be sent, but that is not enough. Today in the event of a war every 
one of us, man and woman, will have to become a soldier. Today wars are no 
longer confined to the frontiers but have to be fought at home, in fields and 
factories and every corner of India. This is how modern nations defend 
themselves. How can one think of any other issue when faced with something 
which means life or death to the nation? So, I want you to think about this. The 
passions aroused by the incidents on the border are justified. Our nationalism 
cannot tolerate what has occurred. We have been betrayed by the Chinese, 
which enrages us. We have to be extremely vigilant. But that does not mean 
that you should show your patriotism by signing a memorandum in blood or 
demanding to be sent to the borders, as some students have done, what use will 
they be at the border? They will become a liability. They seem to think that they 
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can take out processions at the border or something. 

I want you to understand the kind of problem, trial and challenge India is 
likely to face, we must prepare ourselves for it well in advance, I hope the 
eventuality will never arise. I will try my best to see that it may not arise, and it 
is possible that the crisis may be averted. But the time has gone when we could 
remain in ignorance while danger threatens. Therefore, we should be mentally 
prepared for any eventuality so that we may not panic. We are in the habit of 
unnecessarily giving into panic and confusion which is wrong. 

I will tell you a story of an event which occurred a long time ago, almost 
thirty years ago, when the freedom movement had just begun in my province of 
Uttar Pradesh. We used to have public meetings and the peasants would come 
in large numbers. But they used to stand up in the middle of the proceedings 
and the meeting would get disturbed. Since we were very particular about 
discipline in those days, one of my colleagues, who was the secretary, told this 
particular gathering that no one was to get up until the meeting was over, no 
matter what happened, and if anyone tried to get up. his neighbours must see to 
it that he could not. Anyhow, in the middle of my speech I noticed some 
commotion in one comer of the pandal. I didn’t like it. So I asked them to keep 
quiet, when suddenly one of them said that a snake had come in. But they did 
not know what to do since they had been told not to get up. They did not get up 
inspite of the snake, which was very commendable. 

So what we need is discipline in everything that we do. There should be 
greater discipline in the bigger tasks. I am not trying to tell you what to do. But 
I would like to tell you something since there must be many students present 
here. As I told you, some students came to me and said that they wanted to go 
to the borders. So I asked them which border they meant. For one thing, are 
you aware of what the border means, I asked. It lies in most places at a height 
of fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, thousand feet, up in the mountains, where even 
at the height of summer, it is bitterly cold and in the winter, no life can survive 
there. You would never have experienced such bitter cold even in your lives. 
What will we do if you fall ill, I asked. What I am trying to point out to you is 
that each of us has to try to discharge our duties according to our ability. Students 
of the Delhi University and elsewhere came to me and asked what they should 
do. I told them that their biggest task at the moment is to concentrate on their 
studies and if they want to do anything useful, they should do some manual 
labour; build a hostel for the Delhi University or something else. They will be 
training themselves for the future by giving an hour or two everyday to the 
service of the country. You will find that there are any number of such tasks 
waiting to be done which can change the map of the country. These tasks will 
train you to participate in the task of defending India. But you cannot learn 
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anything by taking out processions. 

In short, it is possible that we will have to face an entirely new age. You 
must not think that wars can be fought with armies alone. The factories play an 
even more important role in wars today, because the army needs equipment 
and soldiers cannot do anything without that. Therefore it becomes essential to 
run our factories efficiently. The most important factor which led to the Allies 
winning the last World War was the productive capacity of the United States of 
America. Their factories produced so much that they were able to supply the 
Allies throughout the war. 

So, we come round once again to the factors which contribute to a country’s 
strength-production from agriculture, from factories, etc. So we come round 
again to the need to increase production with all our might. If we do not have 
enough to eat, or if there are no adequate arms and ammunition, how can we 
fight? Therefore, it is of fundamental importance to increase the productive 
capacity of the country, agricultural production and production from factories, 
etc., which we are trying to do through the five year plans. 

There is one thing that we need to do as quickly as possible and that is to 
set up heavy industries, which lays the foundation of a country’s strength because 
they are essential to the development of other industries. There are many 
industries in Ahmedabad for which you ought to be congratulated. They are 
essential in their own way. But these are not basic industries. The basic industries 
are the heavy industries like the steel plants which will help in our machine- 
building industries. If they had been ready just now, our strength would have 
been four or five times as much. Therefore, it has become essential to put our 
entire strength into increasing production rather than wasting them in futile 
quarrels and labour disputes and what not. I agree that they have decreased 
since. When we are trying to concentrate all our energy into important tasks, 
every day which is lost weakens the country. Therefore, strikes and lockouts, 
etc., at such a time are absolutely wrong. I do not wish to take away the right to 
strike from our workers because they have earned it with great difficulty and 
after going through tremendous hardships. I think it would be wrong to snatch 
it away from them. But at the same time, I believe that we are at a stage in our 
history at the moment that it becomes essential to find a peaceful way of solving 
the disputes, without taking recourse to strikes and lock-outs. I agree that this 
is the task of the government but it is in your interest too, I agree also that there 
have been very few problems of this nature in Ahmedabad. Your labour unions 
have been following the practice of settling disputes by mutual discussions, 
etc. It would be a good thing if it were to happen in the rest of the country too. 
But what I am trying to say is that when a country wants to accelerate its rate of 
progress or is faced with a crisis, the only way to go about it is for the largest 
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number of people to participate in the national tasks, in agriculture and industries 
and shops etc. Please remember that this is the only way to make the country 
strong. The youth in the country must do their duty by joining the National 
Cadet Corps or something else, to train themselves for the future. You must 
take this seriously for it is no joking matter. It is a serious matter which if 
allowed to escalate, will have serious repercussions not only for India and China, 
but for the whole of Asia and the world too. That is why I keep telling everyone 
that instead of indulging in tall talk, we must choose our step carefully and 
adopt all possible means to prevent a war. But at the same time, we must be 
prepared to face any crisis that may arise because it is impossible and out of the 
question that India will bow down to threats or give in out of fear of anyone, 
and allow anyone to take away chunks of Indian territory. I want to impress this 
upon you. 

When there are such large issues before the country, everything else becomes 
secondary, obviously because there can be nothing more important than this. 
One advantage is that when a country or an individual is engaged in a worthwhile 
task, their stature is enhanced. There are very few people of my generation left 
in the country now. We had been engaged for more than thirty-five years in a 
mighty task. It was more than forty-seven years ago that I became a Congress 
delegate for the first time. As you can imagine, it is a pretty long time. It was 
even longer than that when I first attended a Congress session, fifty two years 
ago as a child. It was held in Bombay and I went there with my father. But I 
went as a delegate for the first time in 1912 and since then, I have attended 
practically all the sessions. I have been seeing how we grew in stature by working 
under great leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, and in working towards a great ideal. 
We forgot everything else and became obsessed with the task in hand. Such 
great tasks enhance one s stature, while individuals engaged in petty tasks 
become petty and small. Therefore, in a sense, it is a good thing that we are 
once again facing a great trial because a nation becomes strong by facing crises. 
But it is necessary that the nation should understand the full implications of the 
situation and face them. Military steps are only one aspect of wars today. I 
repeat once again that ultimately the challenge will have to be taken up in 
every field and factory and home, by individuals doing their duty properly and 

by increasing production of essential goods in the country for everybody’s 
benefit. 

Now I would like to speak about something which will undoubtedly interest 
you^For the last few months there has been talk of the Bombay state being 
ivi ed into two. I do not want to go into its past history because I am sure all 
o you remember it well. Good as well as bad things have happened in this 
connection in the past few years. Various things have happened which have 
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grieved all of us. Anyhow, I do not want to go into all that. But ultimately, you 
will be justified in asking why this question has raised its head again at this 
particular time. My answer to that is what I have always said, in my opinion, 
the merger of Bombay, Maharashtra and Gujarat into one large State has been 
a good thing. This is my personal view. But I have also said that it is not a 
matter of principle. After all, the decision should be acceptable to the people by 
and large. I have said right from the beginning that if it is necessary and the 
people want to change the decision, we will not stand in the way. 

So about three months ago, four or five of us met together to go into this 
question in greater detail and to determine whether the time was right. Those 
five-six people included Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, our Home Minister, 
Morarji Bhai, Dhebar Bhai and who else was there? Oh yes, Yashwant Raoji 
was there and myself. We met not to take a decision but to explore the 
possibilities and to decide whether we should do anything or keep quiet. The 
talks went on for a couple of hours and we considered the question from all its 
aspects and ups and downs because let me tell you quite frankly the whole 
point of the exercise was to find a way which would be most acceptable to the 
people. We came to the conclusion that we needed more time to think about the 
matter and to consult the people because we do not wish to force any decision 
down the throats of the people. So we decided to consult as many people as 
possible. But soon after, the matter was given great publicity by the newspapers 
and there was a hue and cry. We did not want this to happen but we were 
helpless. At the moment we have formed a committee of the Congress consisting 
of nine people to go into the question . 103 Some people seem to think it strange 
that such an important problem is not being taken up at the governmental level. 
To that my answer is, whatever discussions have taken place have obviously 
been communicated to my Cabinet colleagues. But it is true that we have not 
put this matter formally before the Government because we want it to crystallize 
before doing so. It is better that the issue is purposefully examined and a 
consensus arrived at before it is put before the government or Parliament where 
there is bound to be heated debates about it. So the talks are going on. At the 
same time I would like to point out that though we have not yet placed the 
matter before the government, all of us are well aware that the matter has, on its 
own momentum, gone so far that it will be difficult to go back now. So broadly 
speaking, everyone is fully aware that it has to be done in Bombay, Maharashtra 
and elsewhere. The only thing that has to be decided is the manner of doing it. 
But the basic issue has to be decided not by the government but by events. 

103. See fn 99 in this section. 
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Now whenever it happens, whether it is in the next few months or later on, 
it is up to all of us to ensure that it should be done in an atmosphere of friendliness 
and goodwill. The problem arose in the first place because these issues aroused 
great passions. You may be justified in saying that I and my government are to 
blame. I accept that. But it was not our intention. It led to great turmoil and 
riots in Ahmedabad, firing, in which so many innocent people, including 
children, died and caused great grief to all of us. Such events have grave 
consequences and cannot be easily forgotten. They create barriers between the 
people and even a simple issue becomes difficult. So my request to you is that 
we must not take recourse once again to the path of violence or even mental ill- 
will and hostility. We must try to resolve the problem in a spirit of love. As I 
told you, it is obvious that due to the pressure of events the Bombay State 
cannot continue for very long in its present form and will have to be divided 
into two. It is being examined as to how it should be done and when a final 
decision is taken we would like to put the entire picture before the people. 

Now, when it is quite obvious that this will come to pass, there should be 
no ill-feeling or tension over this issue. Nor should there be too much debate 
over it. It should be accepted gracefully and then implemented in a friendly 
manner so that everyone may benefit. If it is done in a spirit of anger and hatred 
and grief, we can get nowhere. When a decision is taken, it should be 
implemented happily and in a spirit of cooperation. 

Moreover, as I mentioned just now, you must remember that when there 
are big issues before the nation, and danger threatens at the borders, these 
questions seem very insignificant and petty in comparison. It is yet another 
reason for us not to allow ourselves to be carried away. Instead we must make 
ourselves strong and show to the world that we are capable of rising above 
petty problems, especially when the country faces danger. I want you to think 
about this because the eyes of the world are upon us. They have been upon us 
to see how we fared, because the rate at which we progress has an impact not 
only on us but on the whole world too. But the interest in us has quickened as 
a result of the border crisis because as you know, India and China are the two 
great countries in Asia and a dispute between them could shake the whole of 
Asia and the world too. What the result will be is yet another matter. There is 
nothing to feel proud or boastful about what we can or will do. These are complex 
issues. The only thing that we can pledge ourselves to is that we shall never let 
India s price and honour be sullied and no matter what happens; face any crisis 
with all our might. 

I would like you to look at another picture of the world. After the end of the 
Second World War, gradually the Allies began to fall out among themselves. 
On the one hand were the defeated countries, Germany and Japan and on the 
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other, the victorious, the United States of America, England, the Soviet Union, 
etc. As you know, gradually a rift occurred, particularly between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and there was bitterness and hatred, hostility and 
fear of one another, among nations which had fought side by side. Then, what 
is known as the cold war began. I do not know why it is called a cold war but it 
is worse than an actual war because it keeps alive hatred and violence constantly 
in everyone’s minds. This has grown to enormous proportions in the last twelve 
years, and there is a race for armaments and increase in armies on both sides. 
Now they have the atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb, ballistic missiles and 
what not. A stage has now been reached when people realise that if there is 
another war among these great powers, the whole world will be destroyed 
including those who are not fighting because the fall-out from the nuclear 
weapons is absolutely deadly. It can destroy everything for hundreds of thousands 
of miles all around. One single bomb can destroy an entire city. The strange 
thing is that the race for armaments has gone on unabated and more and more 
deadly weapons are being invented though everyone knows full well that there 
is no question of victory or defeat but only total destruction if there is another 
war. 

India has no atom bomb and as far as it has been possible, she has been 
serving the cause of world peace whether it is in the United Nations or elsewhere, 
and tried to argue against cold war in all possible forms of the world. In the last 
six months or so, a gradual change is visible in the thinking of the world. One 
of the outward signs of this is the fact that first Mr. Khrushchev went to the 
United States to meet President Eisenhower 104 and now President Eisenhower 
is going to the Soviet Union to meet Khrushchev. Well, these are superficial 
things. But the fact is that both superpowers are trying very hard to put an end 
to the cold war, and to create a climate in which disarmament will be possible. 
In short, everyone wants peace and the freedom to live as they like, instead of 
in constant fear and under threats. There is an effort in this direction and some 
success is visible. We hope that it will continue to increase. There are difficulties 
because there is no mutual trust and each one lives in constant fear of the other. 
Even the other countries like Germany and France are constantly afraid. 

So as you can see, the policy that the United States, England and the Soviet 
Union are following today is exactly what India has been advocating for a long 
time. We have been saying for years that there should be disarmament. So in a 
sense, you find that this is a victory for our policy in the world. It is unfortunate 
that China is taking steps in the other direction. It is true that China’s attitude is 


104. See fn 100 in this section. 
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not consistent with the much-talked about principles of Panchsheel and whatever 
be their professions, their action is wrong. Anyhow, you find that the world 
today is progressing towards the path that we have been trying to follow for 
years and we hope that it will succeed. If they do not, ruin is certain. 

On the other hand, the border dispute with China has created a sudden 
spurt of tension. It is a strange world. So we have to keep all these things in 
mind. On the one hand, we must help the great powers as far as possible in 
their attempt to lead the world towards peace. I have no doubt about it that both 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev want it. We ought to congratulate 
them. But at the same time, we will have to prepare ourselves fully to face 
external aggression. We need to be strong internally because if there is a crisis, 
except for the children and the aged, every one of the forty crores of Indians 
will have to rise to the occasion and do their duty. 

I want you to think about all this and in all your actions consider well 
whether by doing them you are contributing to India’s strength or weakening 
her. We have suddenly been catapulted on to the world stage. Or shall I say that 
the eyes of the world are upon the people of India. They have not been able to 
understand us fully yet. When the crisis first arose and things began hotting up 
at the border, I told the people, as you perhaps know, that we should face it 
calmly and peacefully, conserving our energy instead of frittering it away in 
futile wrangling. We have learnt this lesson under Gandhiji thirty, forty years 
ago. I repeated it with the result that many people in India and abroad have 
been saying that Jawaharlal is a coward for he advocates peace. Anyhow, that 
is their ignorance. It is true that Jawaharlal is totally opposed to wars between 
countries and would strain every nerve to prevent one from taking place because, 
apart from the physical damage it does to the country, the actual damage done 
to the minds and hearts goes far deeper. Wars may provide an opportunity for 
men to show bravery and spirit on the one hand, it is true. But on the other 
hand, they turn human beings into wild beasts with no vestige of compassion 
or pity in them. 

I have been in Europe in my childhood before the First World War and 
later between the two wars. Now I see the tremendous change that has come 
over Europe after the two World Wars. They are now extremely quick to destroy 
peace and turn violent. When there is bloodshed all around, human beings 
become used to violence. Therefore war is bad. But today a war means 
destruction and total ruin. There can be no victory or defeat in war today. But 
one thing that is worse than war is for any country to be weak or live in fear of 
others or to bow down to the will of another. Fear is a bad thing and in my view, 

for a great country like India to do so would be almost suicidal. We cannot 
tolerate it. 
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All of you must try to understand this. I would like to thank all of you and 
the people of Ahmedabad for their love and trust. I do not know how I can 
repay the love that I get from the people in such great abundance. Sometimes it 
seems too great a burden for me to bear alone. But I keep trying and will continue 
to do so, Jai Hind! 

Please say Jai Hind with me — Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 


(c) Press Conference 

13. At Delhi 105 

Prime Minister: Yes. We shall begin. 

Question: Border trouble with China. 

Question: Will you comment on Mr. Khrushchev’s statement on the Sino- 
Indian relations 106 and also in this connection the statement of the East 
German Prime Minister about the incident in Ladakh taking place ‘in 
Chinese territory ’. 107 


105. Vigyan Bhavan, 5 November 1959. File No.43 (73)/59-PMS. Also available in PIB 
files. 

106. Addressing the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 31 October 1959. Khrushchev said: 
“We very much regret the incidents which have taken place lately on the frontier between 
two states friendly to us — the Chinese People’s Republic, to which we are bound by 
unbreakable bonds of brotherly friendship; and the Republic of India, with whom we 
have been successfully developing friendly relations. We are especially distressed that 
these incidents have led to loss of life on both sides. Nothing can compensate parents, 
relatives and friends for these losses. We trust these incidents on the China-India border 
would not be repeated and that the border disputes could be resolved through friendly 
negotiations to the satisfaction of both sides.” See Pravda , 1 November 1959. 

107. The Tribune of 11 November 1959 quoted a Reuter report on Otto Grotewohl’s statement 
at the Chinese Embassy reception in East Berlin on 28 September 1959: “Recently 
incidents have developed on the Chinese-Indian border because Indian troops penetrated 
into Chinese territory without reason. We are glad to hear from statements by the Chinese 
Prime Minister Mr Chou En-lai and the Indian Prime Minister Mr Nehru, that there is 
willingness to solve these questions by coming to an agreement.” 
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Prime Minister: Whose statement? 

Question: The East German Prime Minister’s statement. 

Prime Minister: I remember seeing some very short account in some newspapers. 
That is all I know; four or five lines I saw. I do not exactly remember what it 
was. 


Question: There was also some newspaper comment in East Germany. 

Prime Minister: I do not quite remember. 

Question: The East German Prime Minister stated that the incident in 
Ladakh occurred in Chinese territory. 

Prime Minister: All I can say is that his information is all wrong. 

Question: The implications of the Chinese Foreign office statement of 
October 26 that they will cross into Indian territory in NEFA if we continue 
to patrol Ladakh? 

Pnme Minister: Implications. ..Yesterday our Foreign Office gave a note 108 to 
the Chinese Ambassador 109 here which deals with these matters and it may be 
that in a few days’ time that note will be published, given to you gentlemen. 

Question: Your comments on President Eisenhower’s visit to India? 

Prime Minister: Well, for the last two years or more, we have been inviting 
President Eisenhower. When I went to the U.S.A. last time, I requested him 
and I must have repeated that invitation at least, I imagine half a dozen times 
since then. When we heard a few days ago that he had almost decided to come 
here, we were very happy; we shall look forward to his coming. What more 
comments do you want from me I don’t know. 

Question. Have you got any information about the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference? 


108. See Appendix 9. 

109. Pan Tzu-li. 
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Prime Minister: Well, there is naturally some talk of some such meeting because 
it has not taken place for two and a half years; but no date has been fixed yet. 

Question: Would you say something on the Border Agreement with 
Pakistan? 

Prime Minister: It is a very good agreement, and good in two ways. It is good in 
itself and it is good because the approach on both sides, if 1 may say so, was a 
friendly and cooperative approach. In both ways it is good. 

Question: How much of the Patharia Forest do we keep and how much 
goes to Pakistan? What is the area involved? 11 " 

Prime Minister: Well I do not know what the area is, I cannot say off hand. It is, 
I believe, more or less stated in the communique (issued after the Conference). 
I am sorry I cannot give you the exact area. 

Question: In the new climate that has been created by what you have termed 
friendly and cooperative approach, can we expect that you will soon be 
taking up other outstanding matters such as travel and visa difficulties'? 

Prime Minister: Well, we have taken this up repeatedly and we can certainly 
take them up again. I am not quite sure if we have fixed any meeting for that 
purpose. But we are constantly corresponding, I believe, on this, I certainly 
hope that these difficulties will be removed or lessened. 

Question: There was a report this morning that the Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Khrushchev, is coming here. 

Prime Minister: Where was the report? I have not seen it. 

Question: On his way to Indonesia. 

Prime Minister: That I don’t know. He will be very welcome if he comes, 
certainly. But you may remember that early this year. President Voroshilov was 
due to come to India but he fell very ill. So it was postponed. We have repeated 
our invitation to him to come now that he is well and we hope he will be able to 


110. See item 1, p. 8. 
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come sometime early next year; but nothing is fixed. I am expressing a hope 
not a fixture. 

Question: It has been reported that you have been in correspondence with 
Premier Khrushchev recently; can you say whether it related to the China 
incidents or... 

Prime Minister: I have not corresponded with him recently, I don’t remember. 
May be a couple of months ago... .Anyhow, I have not discussed these China 
incidents with him in these letters. There may be some letters about some other 
matters, I forget, but not very recently. 

Question: What is your opinion about President Ayub’s latest proposal for 
common defence of the frontiers of India and Pakistan ? 111 

Prime Minister: Well, I replied to some such questions once before in this 
conference. First of all, I appreciate President Ayub’s, well, if I may say so, 
friendly approach in this matter; but the common defence is always intimately 
connected with foreign policy. You cannot separate them. The foreign policies 
of our two countries, quite apart from our relations with each other, have [not 
been in line] been not in line. Broadly speaking we intend adhering to our 
foreign policy fully and making no change in it. Secondly we talk about common 
defence, it sounds all nice. But if you sit down and work it out practically you 
get into all manner of difficulties. It is not anything new with our relations with 
Pakistan as such. That apart, we are rather allergic to military alliances, anywhere 
with anybody. I think that, apart from that allergy, the practical aspects of such 
alliances have become far less today than they were previously when they might 
have been justified. In the conditions as they are today, such alliances become, 
from the narrowest point of view, less and less useful, apart from other reasons. 

In fact, all this talk of war becomes stranger and stranger in the present 
context of the world. I am not talking about petty forays here and there or 
incidents but real war today is something which possibly none of us can envisage. 
The conditions are so different from the last war. We always think possibly in 
terms of the last war. Our minds do not catch up with the changing things, but 
the minds of those who are responsible like, let us say, the leaders of the United 
States or the Soviet Union, who probably know more about the possibilities of 
war and its consequences, they are wide awake to these things; but many of our 
amateur strategists probably know very, very little about what war is. 

111. See SWJN/SS/49/p.525; pp.527-528. 
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Question: Speaking about the Chinese aggression at the AICC meeting, 
you stated that our policy has received a setback. What is being done to 
retrieve the lost ground? 

Prime Minister: Lost ground in our policy or in Ladakh ? Which lost ground? 
Question: Both. 

Prime Minister: So far as the lost ground in Ladakh is concerned, that is a 
matter for our Defence people to consider and to take steps. 1 cannot obviously 
discuss this matter here. You must remember that there is a very big difference 
between what might be called frontier trouble, however serious it might be, 
and war. They are in two different categories. One should not treat one as the 
other because the consequences are different. That is entirely a matter, partly 
political, of course, but chiefly military. 

So far as the other matter — what you said that our policy has received a 
setback — is concerned, while our policy has received a setback, may I say, in 
regard to China, our policy has been boosted tremendously by what has happened 
in Europe and America and, in fact, by what is happening in the rest of the 
world, apart from China. Because of these significant developments which have 
taken place in the last few months — Mr. Khrushchev’s going to America and 
President Eisenhower’s going, in future, to Moscow and all that is around it 
and the probability of a summit conference coming. What for? Everyone in 
Europe and America talks “Let us put an end to the cold war”. That is what we 
have been saying for many years. I do not say we have brought that about. Far 
from it. But what has happened in Europe and America is a complete affirmation 
of our policy. I am prepared to say that what is happening all over the world, 
except again, I regret to say, China, is a complete affirmation of our policy. You 
could not boast our policy more. It is more true that in regard to China it has 
received a setback. In the balance, the affirmation and the confirmation or our 
policy has been tremendous. 

Question: On a prior occasion, you told us that in spite of the incidents on 
the border with China, there will not be any need for increasing our defence 
budget. Do you still hold to that view? In view of your own statement in 
the public speech last Sunday that China is trying to expand her territory, 112 
do you still think that there will be no need for increasing our defence 

1 12. See item 3. 
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expenditure? And could you also tell us without revealing defence secrets, 
as to what you are proposing to do to restore public confidence in our 
defence ability to meet the Chinese... 

Prime Minister: It’s a bundle of questions. I do not remember in what context I 
said about our defence expenditure. Naturally that will be governed by 
developments. It may be that it has increased somewhat. I cannot obviously 
indicate what it is likely to be, but there may be some increase though we hope 
that it would not be a very considerable increase. 

As for your second question, about public confidence, you quite know, I 
think a very large measure of the duty of inspiring public confidence rests with 
newspapers and you. These are psychological matters, apart from practical 
matters, the psychology of confidence, lack of confidence, of fear, of 
apprehension and all that. It is never good, that type of thing. 

Question: You just now said that Europe has proved our policy with regard 
to China... 

Prime Minister: I did not say that. 

Question: You said our policy has received affirmation from Europe. 

Prime Minister: I said in the great conflict that has been going on in the last 
dozen years, the two great blocs, cold war etc. in which the two major 
protagonists, the United States of America and the Soviet Union, they are coming 
together and talking of putting an end to the cold war. Of course, there are 
numerous obstacles, difficulties and all that, but this change in atmosphere 
between these two great countries and blocs is a remarkably hopeful and 
optimistic development. China has nothing to do with it, this way or that way. 
In fact, it may have something to do that way, but not this way. 

Question. When we talk of cold war we are thinking of a possible atomic 
war, aren’t we? 

Prime Minister: I am afraid you have got me all wrong. What has cold war to 
do with atomic weapons or any other weapons? Cold war is a state of mind. 

Question: How does it help our relations with China? China does not come 
into it at all? 
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Prime Minister: I do not know how to explain these rather simple matters. It 
has nothing to do with our relations with China and yet it has everything to do 
with it. Let us say here is the United Nations passing a resolution on disarmament, 
all the eighty two nations voting enthusiastically for it. It demonstrates a change 
in the whole mental approach to the problems of a vast number of countries, 
big and small. It is a tremendous thing. Looking at it from the world point of 
view, something that brings peace to the world, broadly speaking, something 
which brings disarmament to the world, obviously affects us as it must affect 
China. Even though China may feel belligerent and bellicose, it has to affect it, 
when the whole atmosphere changes. That has nothing to do with the direct 
apprehensions or dangers between our two countries. That is a different matter 
that we have to deal with. But, it is a world atmosphere that does make a 
difference. If great countries come to agreements, it becomes somewhat more 
difficult for other countries to break out into a different line. 

Question: In the last press conference we got the impression that we will 
not use the military for taking back our checkposts which are occupied by 
China, but if they advance further we will resist it . 113 After that, in Ladakh 
they have occupied some area. What are we doing about that? Because an 
impression is created that we are doing nothing. 

Prime Minister: That is my difficulty. You gentlemen are creating that impression. 
You better give your own answer to this question. 

Question: You said that. 

Prime Minister: I am sorry, I must have been misunderstood. I may have said 
that for the moment, that is, is in that context, we do not propose to attack”. 
Then we were talking about the Longju position — “we do not propose to attack 
that in the military sense”. I do not commit myself from not doing so, or doing 
so at any future moment, because for the obvious reasons that we wanted then, 
and we want now and we shall always want, in so far as that is possible, to 
settle matters peacefully. That is a firm policy even if the heavens fall, just as it 
is also a firm policy to fight if necessary. Don’t you see the attitude is a completely 
peaceful one? But that peaceful attitude, which is ultimately a state of mind, 
does not and cannot preclude one from taking such military action as necessities 
may demand ultimately. You see, my difficulty is that I belong, if you will 


113. See SWJN/SS/53/pp. 267-292. 
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forgive my saying so, to an older generation than most of you. I belong to the 
Gandhi generation and I am not out of it. I am conditioned by Gandhi. I dislike 
these brave words and slogans which young school boys go about. Vulgar 
improper slogans in the streets of Delhi or elsewhere. 

Question: Until after your Meerut speech it was not clear whether you had 
completed your study of the Chinese Revolution, and particularly the 
motives with which they are making incursions in Indian territory. May I 
know whether you have reached certain broad conclusions about the nature 
of the Chinese Revolution? 

Prime Minister: These are philosophical and metaphysical speculations. 

Question: You were accusing the Western Powers in Parliament of not 
having studied the real character of the Chinese Revolution. Have you 
done it now? I want to know that. 

Prime Minister: I am always doing it. I am always trying to understand the 
motives lying behind various countries, whether it is China, or the United States, 
or England, or Russia or any other country. It is the job of every Foreign Minister 
to try to do that to the best of his ability. He may fail, that is a different matter. 
It should be the job of every intelligent person to deal with these matters. But I 
do not presume to say that I am a master of this subject and I know all about it. 

I will tell you a story. This was just at the beginning or a year after the 
Chinese Revolution; I do not exactly remember the date. A Foreign Minister of 
a Western government — then they were discussing the question of this Chinese 
Revolution and what should be done about it, they did not like it at all, mind 
you-this Foreign Minister said: “For Heaven’s sake, don’t fall into the error of 
treating this Revolutionary China as you or we treated the Soviet Union after 
its revolution. We took a wrong step then which pursued us for years afterwards. 
It is still pursuing us. Therefore, we must not do that now. Let us understand 
these human eruptions, what they are, and not merely, without understanding, 
take steps which would involve us.” 

That, I thought, was a very wise saying at that time, eight or nine years ago, 
and said by a person who did not at all like what had happened in China. But 
who remembered the consequences of the October Russian Revolution and the 
efforts of the Western Powers to crush it, in which they did not succeed, and 
created that cold and hot war and all that followed. These are matters which 
require a certain depth of understanding and foresight and vision. Always 
remember one thing, I have often said that I do not believe in the rituals of 
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religion. What my religious outlook might be is a matter I do not even know 
myself. But I do believe firmly in one thing, that just as there are laws of physics 
and laws of chemistry, there are laws of good actions and bad actions. An evil 
action must necessarily some time or other bring evil results; a good action 
must necessarily bring good results when, I cannot say and in what form, but 1 
do believe that it is a law of nature. 

Question: In pursuance of this question, I want to know whether, as part of 
your study, whether you think that China is out of what is known as “war 
communism” in political terminology? 

Prime Minister: Obviously you are an expert on this subject, and why should I 
allow myself to be cross-examined by an expert when I am not an expert. 
(Applause) 

Question: Since you have studied the subject, I only wanted to know whether 
it has crossed over into some new stage. 

Prime Minister: I do not pretend to have studied it from that point of view. I am 
a daily practitioner. (Applause) 

Question: Do you consider the series of Chinese incursions as part of the 
world Communist strategy or something inseparable from Communist 
theory and practice, or as pure aggression by the Chinese Communists? 

Prime Minister: I do not know what the world Communist strategy is. There is 
a lot of talk about it, I am not aware of it. Naturally there are certain intellectual, 
emotional bonds, I suppose, between Communist countries. That is one thing, 
but to talk about some kind of widespread international strategy, I think in the 
present day, is not correct. May have been, I do not know, in the past periods. 

In regard to the second part of the question, yes, certainly I should say that 
the Chinese activities on our border I should say have nothing to do with world 
strategy of Communism or Communism itself or Chinese Communism. It has 
to deal with Chinese expansionism which may be allied to something or other, 
but it is essentially an element which China has exhibited many times in its past 
history of two thousand years; not the first time they have done it. Why get 
mixed? 

Question: Why is that since the signs of this expansionism were noticed on 
our borders from 1954 onwards, we took no steps to defend these borders, 
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and did our Army General Staff or Chief of Staff ever recommend that 
steps be taken to plan for the defence of our northern borders? 

Prime Minister: A question like this is rather difficult to deal with. It is not true 
to say that we took no steps. All the border checkposts that we have got are 
steps that we took. You may well say that that is not adequate. I do not know 
what could be adequate, because if we had a dozen or more checkposts there, 
even they would not be adequate, when you have the type of frontier that we 
have. One has always to arrange for defence taking certain risks. Otherwise, 
the attempt to defend every inch or yard of the border is disproportionate to the 
energy potential which could be put in more basic defences, even from the 
defence point of view. This is very amateurish to talk about, defending the 
actual border. One defends important places behind the front, whatever it is. 
Anyhow, this is a very highly technical, military matter. I do not wish to discuss 
it, not proper for me to discuss for anybody indeed, any person in responsible 
position. 

Question: Are you likely to discuss the Chinese border problems with 
President Eisenhower on his visit to India? 

Prime Minister: As the border problem is an important problem, I presume it 
will come up in the course of our conversations, undoubtedly. 

Question: You spoke a little while ago about the favourable impact which 
India’s approach to foreign affairs has on the western approach to 
international problems. In the latest issue of Foreign Affairs, the American 
quarterly, Acharya Knpalani has contributed an article in which he makes 
a distinction between the enunciation of the principles of foreign policy 
and diplomacy to safeguard our self-interest . 114 He says while our principles 
have been praiseworthy and on the whole successful, we have rather lagged 
behind in promoting our self-interest through our diplomacy. Do you agree 
broadly with this diagnosis of our foreign policy? 


1 14 .Acharya J.B. Kripalani. ‘For Principled Neutrality: A New Appraisal of Indian Foreign 
Policy’, Foreign Affairs , Vol. 38(1), October 1959, pp. 46-60. 
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Prime Minister: I disagree both broadly and narrowly. (Applause) I think Acharya 
Kripalani’s analysis is completely, roughly 99.9 per cent wrong. I am sorry, 
because he is a good friend of mine-but his approach, I think, is not based on a 
real study of the situation. When you talk about the reaction of our policy on 
the West — I did not use the word 'West’ at all, do not get mixed up. 

Question: You said “two important places”. 

Prime Minister: That is to say, the two important places are the Soviet Union 
and America. Those are the two important places. 

Question: I represent. Sir, Time and Life Co., Would you be willing or do 

you consider it desirable to meet the Chinese Prime Minister, say on neutral 

ground, perhaps in Soviet Central Asia, to try to negotiate this dispute of 

yours? 

Prime Minister: This business of meeting. My general approach, our general 
approach — again if I may refer to my dim and distant Gandhian past — is always 
to meet, always to discuss, to avoid strong language but to be prepared always 
for strong action in so far as one can be prepared, and above all avoid getting 
excited and afraid. Because I was, I am sorry I am going rather off the track of 
your question but my mind is going that way I want to strengthen India — it may 
sound very foolish for me to say so — not to submit to any kind of aggression 
from my country or any combination of countries regardless of their physical 
might. I want to strengthen India, in the final analysis — this may sound foolish 
to you — for people to fight with lathis if necessary in this age — but not to 
submit, and what is more, I believe in that. If people have that faith in themselves 
and their strength, no power on earth can make them submit. They can kill 
them, but not make them submit. Please don’t accuse me of pride in this matter, 
but at the moment, I cannot conceive of any strength that will make me surrender 
when I hold to a thing and hold to it firmly a position. I am not talking about my 
position as Prime Minister; I am talking as an individual only. I may break 
down, I cannot say. Nobody can say, under what stress and strain. I am merely 
telling you the type of lessons that were pushed into my head, in every fibre of 
my being, for twenty or thirty years of working with Gandhiji, and, always, in 
spite of all this, to try to avoid hostile and inimical approach of mind, even 
while fighting. This may appear contradictory in the modem world, because 
the modem world appears to be based on hatred and violence and running 
down nations and peoples, everybody within the nation, and I am not above 
that modem world, I am not do so; but I am merely making, if you permit, a 
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confession of faith before you about this matter. 

Question: Do you rule out under all circumstances, the question of obtaining 
foreign military assistance to face situations such as those created by the 
Chinese aggression, apart from the question of military pacts? 

Prime Minister: How can I talk about the dim future? I do not know what might 
happen. Who am I to commit? But I do believe, firstly, that the mentality of 
seeking assistance or looking for assistance is a bad mentality. It is a weakening 
mentality. As I said, I would like to have the mentality of a man saying, even in 
this age of tremendous weapons, “that I will not bow down and fight with a 
lathi”. That is a more powerful thing than every atom bomb that has yet been 
produced — the spirit of man which refuses to submit. I recognize that, that is 
the theory; in practice it is a terrible thing for you to face an atom bomb and 
other things, but I cannot mortgage the future. How can I say it? Also when 
people talk about assistance or help, they might analyse the situation and see 
exactly what type of help can come, how it will be actually helpful. I find that 
many people have not given thought to this matter. You may say that if 
unfortunately things go worse and worse between India and China and even to 
the extent of war — I hope not, I don’t think they will but I am merely saying 
that — well such a thing will not remain an isolated, limited affair. The world is 
dragged in into it; that is a different matter. One does not know what happens 
in the world there. How can I prophesy what will happen? Do you expect me, 
expect anybody, any foreign country, big or small, to help me to deal with the 
situation in the far mountains of Ladakh? Only the Indian Army can deal with 
it. Nobody else can deal with it. It is patent to me. And what is more, the Indian 
Army can, I think, deal with it adequately and efficiently. I don’t guarantee that 
somebody cannot cross our border here and there and I am not going to get 
terribly excited, because I am more interested in the basic strategy, in meeting 
a difficult situation, military or other, than running about from place to place 
because people get excited, I want to win my point, whatever it is, not really 
show brave gestures. 

Question: From Indian Express I got the impression while talking to some 
of the people in the Ministry of Defence that in order to regain the Ladakh 
ground which you have lost, there have to be substantial military operations 
which could only be carried out by the military under distinct instructions 
from you. If diplomatic resources fail, are you, in fact, prepared to use 
force to regain that ground? 
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Prime Minister: It is patent that any major operation in the Ladakh area would 
involve very big scale operations. What steps we take, at what time and in what 
measure, is a matter for us to consider. I cannot possibly prophesy or lay that 
down. 

Question: You introduced Mr. Chou En-lai into the “Bandung Club”, as it 
is known. Have you kept these “Bandung” countries informed about the 
latest Chinese incursions and the motives lying behind these? 

Prime Minister: Our Ambassadors in all the countries have, naturally, been 
kept informed, and they have informed the countries where they are represented, 
of our position. We have not kept the “Bandung” countries in a separate 
compartment for information. We deal with all the countries in this way. 

Question: Both Mr. Chou En-lai and you have been hoping about restoring 
the status quo. Could you define, Sir, what precisely the Government of 
India means by the term “long-established status quo”, because the Chinese 
have now defined the “long-established status quo” to include a new claim 
of an area of 14,000 square miles of Ladakh? 

Prime Minister: May I suggest to you to, first examine the letter I wrote to Mr. 
Chou En-lai, which was published in September, 115 and secondly, to wait for a 
few days and you see the latest note to him. 116 

Question: You said that India is allergic to all military alliances: In the face 
of what the Chinese have done and in the face of your own words 
“arrogance”, “pride of might” and all that on the part of the Chinese — 
what do you expect the small nations of South East Asia to do as against 
this, except to form some sort of a defensive alliance? 

Prime Minister: It is a strictly practical question of what gives them greater 
security-I am not putting it on any higher ground. The only thing that gives 
those nations security is a policy of keeping away from alliances. It is my 
practical judgement; the alliances they indulge in are useless from a military 
point of view, absolutely useless. The only thing these may be useful for, is to 
keep up sometimes some internal regimes which may be weak, not for use in 
the event of any major war. 

115. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 216-231. 

1 16. See Appendix 9. 
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Question: Do you consider another “Bandung” necessary to discuss the 
question of this expanding “yellow” imperialism, because the nations of 
Asia struggled with “white” imperialism, not to exchange it for “yellow” 
imperialism? 

Prime Minister: A Conference like “Bandung” may be held, should be held, 
when the time is ripe for it. But, I do not know that it is likely to make very 
much difference — a conference resolution at the present stage. 

Question: May I ask a question on the Government’s food policy? Mr. S.K. 
Patil, the Food Minister is reported to have said that the country has attained 
self-sufficiency in food and what it needs today is a ten per cent reserve 
stock. Is the Government’s food policy now one of proper distribution in a 
normal year and tiding over an emergency in a crisis year? 

Question: We are discussing the border dispute with China 

Prime Minister: You discussed it for forty five minutes. 

Question: Could you give us your reactions to General Cariappa's 
statement ? 117 

Prime Minister: I think General Cariappa is completely off the track, mentally 
and otherwise. I am really surprised that in all that he has written there is such 
extraordinarily little sense in it that it amazes me. 

Question: When did you discover it? 

Prime Minister: Laughter 

Question: Do you differentiate between two sets of military pacts, one like 
the Baghdad and SEATO Pacts which have been formed at the inspiration 
of the countries outside the region and the other regional defence pacts 
which may be forged by the initiative of the countries within the region? 


117. In an interview to the PTI on 1 November 1959 in New Delhi, General Cariappa 
recommended a “common defence” arrangement between India and Pakistan and 
claimed that it need not be opposed to India’s policy of non alignment. See The Dawn, 
2 November 1959. 
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Do you consider that the latter type of pacts would impart a sense of security 
to South-East Asian countries? 

Prime Minister: It is not for me to advise other countries. There is a difference 
between the two types that you have mentioned. A great deal depends upon the 
geography of the country. It is foolish for me, sitting in India, to talk about 
some small country facing huge pressure from every side. I cannot advise. 

But my point is this. Chiefly, when I talk about military pacts and the rest, 
I am not, for a moment, talking as if military pacts were always bad. I am not 
saying that. I am referring much more to the situation that has developed in the 
recent years — three, four or five years — armaments and everything, I say in 
this context more especially, military pacts have ceased to have any meaning. 
There are two mighty powers; what they decide brings war or peace. Do you 
think it makes a slightest difference as to what happens in an odd country? 
There might be incursions and infiltrations. All these are relatively minor matters 
which are not governed by military pacts so much. 

As I said, my statement has to be applied in a modified way in different 
circumstances. But, broadly speaking, military pacts are no good today, even 
though they might have been good some years ago. 

Question: Could you help me to clarify my thinking in regard to what you 
termed your basic strategy? It is not clear at all to me whether your basic 
strategy is in terms of negotiation with the Chinese, more talks and you 
said you are always ready to discuss, or as you said on Sunday you are 
thinking in terms of strengthening India’s defence and defending every 
inch of Indian territory with every kind of power at your disposal. Which is 
your first reliance now? Could you clarify it now? 

Prime Minister: Do you see any conflict between the two? 

Question: Yes, I do. 

Prime Minister: I don’t. (Applause) There is an old saying, was it Cromwell. I 
think, “Trust in God and keep the powder dry”. Trust if you like you may 
remove God for the moment from the phrase. Trust in conciliatory policies and 
keep your powder dry. Every country does that in a greater or lesser degree. 
They can never completely follow one policy and shut the other. But, may I 
say, in this business do not exaggerate things. One may talk rather rhetorically 
about defending every inch of Indian soil and all that. One just tries to defend 
it. As I said, this is rhetoric. The thing is to win a war, a general who sat down 
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on the borders to defend every inch of it, that general would have a bad time; 
and, probably, while he is defending the borders, the heart of the country may 
have suffered. My point is that in a small border affray it does not matter; you 
can push back. But if you are out to face the possibility of greater trouble, than 
your strategy has to be different to face it and not fritter your forces and to hit 
where you can hit powerfully, one has to use not only a different language but 
a different manner of thinking to meet such situation. 

Question: May I ask the basic question? If you criticize the Indian Press 
for exaggerating the situation, if you criticise the students for marching 
and the people for getting excited don’t these actions, this excitement and 
show of passion strengthen your position in negotiation so that you can 
demonstrate that your people are aroused and concerned, would it be better 
if the Press was not excited and the students did not demonstrate? 

Prime Minister: I was not criticising the Indian Press for feeling strongly or 
even getting excited but rather, if I may say so, for giving an impression to our 
opponents outside as if we were cracking up, which is completely wrong, of 
course. That weakens the impressions given abroad. 

As for students, again, it is not a public meeting or even a procession that 
I object to but I do object to this kind of — what shall I say, I do not know how 
to describe it — this kind of empty noises that they make without any strength in 
them. I cannot help repeating it again and again; I have been trained differently 
and therefore, I do not appreciate this. I have been in processions in my life and 
faced lathi charges and all that. But we were told in our days not to go about in 
this irresponsible way and merely shout and use slogans which are vulgar in 
the extreme. Vulgarity never strengthens the country or an individual. 


Question: Do you think is there no substantial difference in your way of 
dealing with the British and dealing with the Chinese? 

Prime Minister: For the moment, I am dealing with my own people. There may 
be a great deal of difference, though whether an individual or a group, whoever 
it may be whether British, Chinese or Indian, sometimes behaves in a disgusting 
manner. I have seen my own countrymen behaving in the streets of Delhi, after 
the partition, in an inhuman and barbarous way. Well, I am not going to defend 
them because they are my own countrymen. They do so, once you set them up 
to a certain pitch and in their excitement, they lose all control. The difficulty 
with war is that you set up people at that pitch when they lose all their sense of 
proportion and decency. 
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My point was — I was not for the moment talking about the British or the 
Chinese but how a nation should behave in order to develop strength, 1 do not 
want weak people. I dislike weakness in anybody, I dislike illness in anybody, 
physical or mental weakness irritates me. I do not even mind if strength oversteps 
the border occasionally and misbehaves. But what I do dislike is this so called 
pseudo strength or assumed strength which takes the place in just shouting and 
misbehaving. That, I do not like. 

Question: Do you think that people should not express their reactions to a 
particular development and leave everything to the Government alone 
without reacting at all? 

Prime Minister: I am sorry you have not been able to follow it. They can do 
what they like; they can express themselves. But I am never prepared to accept 
that vulgarity is a sign of strength. 

Question: We have it on a very high authority in the Congress that the 
Communists have created a cell not only within the Congress Parliamentary 
Party but in the Government too. What are you, leader of the Party and the 
Government, doing about it? 

Prime Minister: I do not know. Your sources of information are so diverse and 
varied: mine are limited. 

Question: Apart from the two recent statements, one by the Tass Agency 
and the other by Mr. Khrushchev in his public appeal, is there any indication 
of a positive effort by the Soviet Union to mediate in this dispute? 

Prime Minister: We have asked nobody to mediate for us. Various countries, 
especially in South East Asia, have sometimes suggested this. I do not know 
why people go out of their way, offering their services free of charge. (Applause) 

Question: Is it a fact that the Aksai Chin Road which has been built within 
our territory has been used against us militarily for further advance in 
Ladakh? 

Prime Minister: Better look at the map where it is and how it can be used 
militarily against us. 

Question: It has become a strategic road for the Chinese. 
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Prime Minister: We objected to the road, that is one thing; but there is no question 
of that road being used militarily against us, it is situated so far away from all 
these spots of present day trouble. 

Question: There has been a criticism that our thinking on external affairs 
and defence matters is perhaps confined to too small a circle. Do you accept 
that criticism and do you propose to take notice of the suggestions made 
that this circle of thinking should be more broad-based on basic policy 
matters on defence and external affairs? 

Prime Minister: Our circle of thinking about any matter, big or small, finally 
the Government and Parliament, and the various organs of the Government 
and Parliament. In the Government they have the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet and other committees. Behind them, of course, is the whole apparatus 
of defence. Army Headquarters, Air Headquarters and all that — they are the 
experts who advise us — and like that it spreads out. Then there is the Parliament. 
Some people who suggest this presumably mean that we should discuss these 
matters with eminent men outside Government may be a Supreme Court Judge 
or may be a Vice-Chancellor. But my difficulty is that these eminent men have 
really no training and thinking about these matters; they only have a certain 
reaction to events. 

Two eminent men, more or less eminent, made proposals to me. One was 
that I should organise immediately a delegation or a group of persons — Members 
of Parliament, diplomats. Pressmen and others — and take them to this place in 
Ladakh where the incident took place so that they can have a good look at it. I 
pointed out to him that it takes about five weeks of very hard trekking to get 
there and we would have to have everyone examined by a doctor to see whether 
he has a stout heart which can survive an altitude of 14.000 feet. It is a difficult 
matter after an altitude of 14,000 or 15,000 ft. They will have to live more or 
less in bunkers underground as our people had to live there, because it is too 
cold outside. When they arrive there they wander about the area looking at 
mountain tops and other things to form some idea about what has happened. 

Another suggestion made by an eminent person, quite an intelligent person, 
was to appoint a commission to enquire into this matter, a judicial commission — 
to send a judge to enquire. 118 ! Applause) 


118 .See Appendix 7. 
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Question: The criticism is that many of these matters do not reach down to 
the very bodies that you have named, that information is kept so long in 
such a closed circle that the thinking on these problems is extremely limited 
and that the other bodies that you have named which are competent to 
think and advise officially on these matters, do not get an opportunity to do 
so, both in the defence and foreign policy matters. 

Prime Minister: Of the bodies you refer to, the Defence Committee of the Cabinet 
certainly is constantly dealing with these matters if it is its function, and our 
Defence Headquarters Army, Air Navy-they are not only in the Defence 
Committee but are also constantly consulted otherwise. You may be right so far 
as Parliament is concerned. We do not go and consult it at every step, but even 
in Parliament there are committees. Consultative Committees on Defence, 
Consultative Committees on External Affairs which meet two three times in a 
session and then the Party organisations and the rest. One may extend this 
within these circles and these committees, this area of consultation more, but 
there are certain limitations always; let us say on military movements, we cannot 
go about consulting, it is for the Defence authorities to decide. 

Question: At this crucial hour you hold both the portfolios of Defence and 
Foreign Affairs. You must have come across criticism that in the past in the 
vindication of our certain foreign policy principles there has been some 
sort of neglect of defence preparations. Can we take it from you that a 
balanced policy is being pursued now? 

Prime Minister: No (Applause), I may explain my “No” lest you think. Defence 
in any country means industrial growth, means industrialisation. All the rest is 
show. Please realise that it means a background of heavy industry, not so much 
small industry but heavy industry and all that. It means an advance in scientific 
research and technique. That is defence today, not people parading about, that 
is, the mechanic, high class engineer, army officer who counts more and more. 
Therefore, when you talk about a balanced development, the balance should be 
weighted tremendously in favour of heavy industry being developed. Only that 
is the basic thing which brings us defence, not sitting down here and buying 
some aircraft from the United States, or from England or France. We buy it, we 
get spare parts from it all the times if it fails. That is not defence. It is merely a 
hand-to-mouth policy of carrying on somehow. One has to carry' on of course 
when one is not strong enough one has to carry on. But all these are ineffective 
ways of defence and they mean nothing at all when you come up against a 
highly industrialised country. You must see the picture. One seems to imagine 
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that defence means drilling people, more and more people and putting them at 
odd places. Our people are very fine and very brave and men are wanted in 
spite of the biggest machines. But the real thing is industrialisation. The real 
thing for defence is rapid implementation of our Five Year Plan. That is what 
defence is in the long analysis and in the short analysis too, and a Five Year 
Plan meaning heavy industries developing which can produce the goods for 
defence. 

Question: You mean that defence be taken in lying down? 

Prime Minister: I thought I ventured to say to you that I am not constituted to 
take anything lying down. 

Question: The Chinese are on our territory. Sir. They can occupy it. We 
cannot defend it. 

Prime Minister: What exactly do you expect me to do? To dance in Connaught 
Square or what? What do you expect me to do or India to do, to get excited 
stand on its head run about, write leading articles, morning and evening? What 
do you expect me to do, really, really? 

Question: I am Chaturvedi from Aj Benaras. There has been a complaint 
that our communications to strategic areas have been neglected. Are you 
taking up the question of communications in these areas? 

Prime Minister: I don’t think we can go so far as that but I think that there is an 
element of justification in that complaint, what I mean is roads we have been 
building roads of course in course in these areas but we might have gone on 
faster. Take for instance one of the principal roads for Ladakh is the road from 
Srinagar to Leh. 

Question: It took five years time. 

Prime Minister: I know. I agree with you that we lost it (time). For the last five 
years it has been built up to Kargil and a little beyond Kargil. But about fifty to 
sixty miles remain. It is a very difficult terrain. I don’t think I am using strong 
language, but it is a bad show that it is not completed. As a matter of fact, the 
engineers who were in charge of this completion, some of them are in the dock 
now, whatever it was, for embezzlement of money and all that. Kashmir State 
engineers they were. (Applause) I might tell you we are asking our Army 
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authorities to take charge of these essential roads, that is their engineers to 
supervise and where necessary, to do it themselves. But remember that it is 
easy to criticise this but in all these areas whether it is the border of Uttar 
Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, NEFA, really the terrain for road making 
is terrible, the distances and with mountains and all that. The Chinese are more 
favourably situated on their side for road-making I mean the terrain. It is far 
more difficult on this side, the mountainous region. Of course the roads can be 
built and will be made and are being made. 

Question: Does not this negligence go back in the end to your over- 
confidence in the Chinese because the whole problem came up after the 
revolt in Tibet. 

Prime Minister: May be, but there is no question of over-confidence in anybody. 
I am still, if you like, confident. I don’t see why I should tear my hair and shout, 
I just don’t see it. You are right when you say that I have been deeply disappointed 
in what has been done on behalf of the Chinese Government. That is a different 
matter. It is a fact but that has not basically governed our policy at any time. 

Question: Not governed but influenced. 

Prime Minister: Well, influenced if you like, influenced in the sense that we 
might have made a road faster and certainly we might have done it a little 
faster. We have always to balance. Always in the question of defence, if a country 
is a hundred percent ready and prepared, that question does not arise. If it is not 
and few countries are, they have to think in terms of being constantly standing 
on the tips of their toes to meet danger. That is an exhausting process and it 
does not give strength, but you have to do that when it is necessary. 

The other is, taking the risk now so that it will be strong two or three years 
later by building up the apparatus of defence. You cannot build the apparatus 
of defence basically if you are standing on the tips of your toes all the time, 
expecting the attack. You will have to balance the two and take risks. 

Question: In reply to a question you said that the organs of Government 
have always been kept informed about policy-making with regard to 
External Affairs and Defence. Perhaps you would like to deny the report 
circulating that until the recent events leading to the publication of the 
White Paper, even the members of your Cabinet were not fully informed 
about the Chinese incidents. 
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Prime Minister: No. I am not prepared to accept that statement at all I have 
always kept them informed about the developments. Of course, when 
correspondence is going on, I do not put every paper before them immediately. 

Question: In a recent statement you are reported to have said that you do 
not know what is the major idea behind these Chinese incursions. Would 
you now say that you do not have any idea about it? 

Prime Minister: Why should I be asked to answer questions about what is in 
their heads? I do not understand. It is bad enough for me to tell you what I have 
in my head. (Applause) It is difficult for me to tell you what they have in their 
mind. 

That particular answer was given to me I think, in Calcutta, at a time before 
any news had reached me about this Ladakh incident. It was given before that. 
May be my answer might have been slightly different if I knew of this incident. 

Question: The Chinese have suggested that they might probe the area south 
of the McMahon line, as some sort of punishment or reprisal for our temerity 
in taking the stand we have taken in Ladakh. Can you say that this is some 
sort of implied admission on the part of the Chinese that the McMahon 
line is the border between India and China? Otherwise, it is not punishment. 

Prime Ministers: It is rather an involved argument. One may accept it. 

Question: In view of your statement that the real defence is the 
implementation of the Five Year Plan, would it not be in order to cut down 
on the number of gazetted holidays that we have in the Government of 
India? 

Prime Minister: Well, I entirely agree with you, but it is rather difficult. I have 
been talking about it for a long time. We have far too many holidays in this 
country. 

Question: What about Bombay? At what stage is the position regarding the 
bifurcation of Bombay? 

Question: What is the delay in the delivery of the bodies by the Chinese-of 
the men who were killed in the Ladakh incident? 

Prime Minister: We have twice reminded the Chinese Government that we are 
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waiting. The answer came, I think, may be this morning or last night. They said 
they hope to send them soon; their communications, with their people are not 
easy; it takes time and all that. But they hope to send. The delay is not on our 
part. It is entirely on their part. Our men are sitting at a place called Hot Springs. 
So far as I know there is nothing hot there, but it is called Hot Springs. It is just 
about six miles away. About Bombay, there is nothing more I can say. I 
understand that the so-called nine-man committee is meeting in another five 
days time here in Delhi. 

Question: Our experience of this year’s summer season trade in Tibet holds 
out hope that Indian traders will be able to continue that trade next year 
and in future? 

Prime Minister: Precious little hope. 

Question: Several months ago you were asked about the Soviet Union 
publishing these Chinese maps. You replied that the Russians said that 
they had just copied the Chinese maps. Is there any further development 
on this? 

Prime Minister: No, I don’t think so. I think they said they would look into it. I 
do not think there is any other development. 

Question: What do you think of the U.P. civic elections ? 119 

Prime Minister: They are partly civic, partly not. (Applause) 

Question: Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, former Food Minister, has raised an issue 
that the N.D.C. is ill-fitted to take certain decisions, particularly about State- 
trading. You may kindly be informed . 120 

Prime Minister: I have not read the article. I can’t say what he wrote. The 
N.D.C in a sense is the supreme body for developmental and like purposes 
consisting of members of the Central Government member of the Planning 
Commission, and all Chief Ministers of States in India. You could not have a 


1 19. The National Herald of 27 October 1959 reported the victory of the Jan Sangh in the 
Lucknow Municipal Corporation elections held on 25 October 1959. 

1 20. A.P. Jain raised these issues in two articles published in The Times of India, 2 & 3 
November 1959. See Appendices 5(a-b). 
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higher class body. If that body takes a decision and if it is a wrong decision, 
that is its responsibility. That is the highest body you can have and there has to 
be a body of that type. I do not think their decision about state-trading was 
wrong; not at all, I want to make it perfectly clear to you. I did not push it; they 
took it. But it might be said that while the decision was right, enough preparation 
had not gone towards it before it was sought to be implemented. That is a 
different criticism, that enough preparation was not there and we did not have 
the cooperation of many elements. The ultimate objective which the N.D.C. 
placed was that this business should be organised by cooperatives, cooperatives 
being built up and people’s cooperation for dealing with distribution, etc. It so 
happens that there are certain areas in India where the cooperative movement 
in a district or elsewhere is good and strong. We have had absolutely no difficulty 
with regard to food distribution and good prices etc in those areas. They were 
non-govemment cooperation. But the difficulties come in where the cooperative 
movement is not functioning and the wholesale traders and others have not 
played fair. Naturally I do not blame them, they are constituted that way. That 
was their training and all that. So this kind of theoretical application of a principle 
to the whole of India creates difficulties. 

You can limit the area in a State, you can take certain important areas and 
study the position there. There are many ways of approaching it. That is what I 
call a pragmatic approach. 

Question: Do you also hold the view that foodstuffs have been withheld by 
the farmers and not by the urban traders? 

Prime Minister: That is there result of two separate enquiries that we had to 
make-two separate sample surveys and they both arrived at the same result — 
that quite a large quantities of food were held back by the middling farmers. 
They are not very big farmers, but middle farmers. Each farmer does not keep 
much but where a hundred million farmers keep a handful, it comes to a lot and 
it makes a difference. 

Question: You have said about this State trading that enough preparations 
were not made. But have you considered that the Governmental machinery, 
as constituted, is not properly prepared, either mentally or enthusiastic about 
your bold policy and something has to be done to make the governmental 
machinery to keep pace with the time. 

Prime Minister: That is true. We have not yet found an injection to do that 
quickly. (Applause) 
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Question: The name of Shrimati Indira Gandhi has been suggested as the 
next Congress President. Do you welcome it? 

Prime Minister: Oh, Indira Gandhi’s name. I am told on a most reliable authority 
that she does not welcome the idea. 

Question: What are your views on the Communist Party of India? The 
Communist Party of China, being patriotic agrees with the attitude of the 
Chinese Government. Our Communist Party of India also agrees with China 
because perhaps they are more patriotic Chinese than Indians. 

Prime Minister: Want do you want me to say to that? 

Question: You said a little while ago that there is precious little hope of the 
border trade being resumed in the near future. Does it not logically follow 
that the 1954 agreement has ceased to be operative? 

Prime Minister: To some extent, I suppose so. Our traders in Tibet — Yatung 
and Gyantse especially have had to suffer numerous pin-pricks all the time and 
some of them feel it is not good enough. So, they shut up shop and come back 
to India. I do not know what the future developments will be — whether it will 
become easier. Because there is no doubt about it that up till now the main line 
of supply for a great part of Tibet is India, for any goods they want. In fact, for 
some goods which we consider to be of military significance we do not allow 
to go that way, or any way. 

Question: The Chinese troops are eating our rice. 

Prime Minister: Who is giving it? 

Question: That is what the press says. 

Prime Minister: If I may tell you privately, don’t believe everything that comes 
in the Press. (Applause) It was I will tell you, about a year or two after the 
Chinese came to Tibet, there was a severe famine in Southern Tibet, may be all 
over Tibet, and we were asked if we could supply some rice. We thought about 
it. There were reasons why we were not keen to supply it; on the other hand, 
famine stricken people on the other side were suffering a lot and that we should 
for other reasons not give it to them, seemed to us to be wrong. This is an eight 
year old story. We ultimately agreed. I am speaking from memory — to sell them 
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10,000 maunds of rice, not a large quantity, which had to be taken through the 
Nathu La Pass. 121 

It was a very laborious process to carry it on the backs of mules in those 
areas. It took a mighty long time. Some six months afterwards I enquired and 
they had only taken about half the quantity by that time. They could not manage 
to take more. Apart from that incident I do not remember any rice or any food- 
stuffs going. Occasionally they might have gone, 1 do not know, not in any 
great quantity. It is very difficult to take these things. I am tired, would like to 
end now. 

Question: Where will you be on November 14th, your birthday? 

Prime Minister: That is a secret, I am not going to tell you about. I shall not be 
in Delhi. Thank you. 


(d) Interview 

14. To Ram Narayan Chaudhary 122 

<ihhuuiui %rfr : wrw mft-fe mz wr wr 3 

$ sift 3 ^ f^rc yz 543 544 m 4# th awr 3^ 

f^IRt % TFT rTcF fiend -afft cF^f cTF 31 fiend f? 

[Translation begins: 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: In the first volume of the book entitled Mahatma 
Gandhi-The Last Phase — Pyarelal has quoted Gandhiji’s views on 
cooperative farming on pages 543 and 544 as follows. How far do you 
agree or disagree with them? 

Translation ends.] 

121. See S WJN/SS/ 1 8/p.473 . 

122. New Delhi, 1 November 1959, AIR tapes, NMML. Original in Hindi. 

Nehru gave nineteen interviews in Hindi to Ram Narayan Chaudhary between 1 958 
and 1960 on matters regarding Nehru himself and his activities as also on his views on 
various matters. These were later published by Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 
in Hindi and some other languages. The title of the book in Hindi is Jwdt, 3FFTT it nm 
fkPnr ZTTT ftt Jf77( 1962): and in English Nehru-In His Own Words: 

his Replies to Various Questions (1964). This is the thirteenth interview in the series. 
See also SWJN/SS/44/p. 144. 
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“In India agriculture was reduced to an uneconomic proposition through 
extreme fragmentation of holdings. How could the evil be remedied under 
the existing system of land ownership? Could cooperative organization 
provide a solution? Or should the State make the necessary changes in the 
law for the consolidation of holdings into big economic units? And what if 
the State was not willing? 

Gandhiji said that he had no doubt that not state action but cooperative 
farming was the answer. His notion of cooperative farming was that land 
should be held and tilled and cultivated collectively by the owners who 
should also hold capital, tools, animals, seeds, etc., in common. This will 
ensure a saving of labour, capital, tools, etc. and make available to them 
many of the advantages incidental to large-scale farming that are intrinsically 
worth having. Cooperative farming of his conception would banish poverty 
and idleness from their midst. But all that would be possible only if people 
become friends of one another and as one family. When that happy event 
takes place, communal trouble would be a thing of the past. 

As to the second question, the land belongs to the State. Therefore it 
was the duty of the State to see that it was worked in a manner that yielded 
the largest return, measured not in bushels of grain but in terms of the 
means of life for the people who worked upon it. He, however, warned that 
cooperation must not be brought about by force or compulsion; it was not 
to be imposed from above, it should be based on strict non-violence and 
grow from below. There was no such thing as success of violent or imposed 
cooperation. Hitler was an outstanding example of the latter. Everyone 
knew where it landed Germany as a result. It would be a sad thing if India 
also tried to build up a new society based on cooperation by means of 
violence or coercion. Good brought about through force contradicted itself, 
and destroyed individuality. Only when the change was effected through 
the persuasive power of non-violent non-cooperation, i.e. love, could the 
foundation of individuality be preserved and real abiding progress assured 
for the world.’' 

RFR : FR 3 <TFTf RF4>lfl 3) if RTOfafr % rft «nT <FFT 
fm\ 'Ht, 3TR FR RT?JR tRFR^fctf£|R*ft3RcfrRRr PHldlit RT 
1 1 ^ RRMt % ?R RR if DlRcfl 3TTRR 73RT 

??IK1 f%RT, % RFRR f|l RF ifff | R^FRT RRM £ RFRR 

i, HfoR F%T % | ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ ^ w 

^ ^ cRfTT RFT Star, Tqff% 3TT%T FRTRf R FR RTR RRTRT I, 

^ ^ ^ TOlff RTR FT RftRTRt?TR aft Rf RRR FT RTRT %, 3RR ^TRRRff RRRft 
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<£t 7R, FFfft Ft Ft FFFFT F$T Fj® afTT t Ft I FSt3TTFt$TF F?t FF-ijfaFTF FF 
Ife^fnr 3T' c Ffr T§?tt tt FF*f stttf Ft i Ft Ft fft f^Tf FftFTFttFt ftf, 

FFF ^T, F)H ^f I cwl'Rb FF% Hl*t FF ^ f% 3TF% >3TTF FpJ FTt, 3TFF *t % Pld)^, F 
% 3FTT tt 3TT^ I eft tt Ft FFFT 1 1 

3TF TpF -aftr FTFt did % FF fFFF5t d)Fe) t> FFFFft <sldl, ^dl$£ d)f<T<ic|;FF, FT 
Fiti Ft FFFFft d)lH I FF FFF FF) 3TF5t §^5l FtF % FT?t Ft -dim, <sdlfe?T Ft% % I 
\3ddil *ft<3dl MSdl ^, -Sttr STFft d<6 FtFT ^, ^ft F5t? Ft ^fifFFrT d)H FTt 

tCl<3dl FtFT % I FF Ft <£ld> Fddl ^ I ^5 ffft Fi? FFF FF^ , FFFFft dldis<£l 
F^tTF FFt I F FFF^t eFft t, FT^t FFFFft M Fft F#, tflT FTF FT FFFFft 

FF, 3ftT FF' FFF Ft dl-'l'l Fit -FT^F^ FfFT ^ ld)dd FTF FiT T^ It f^WH F I FTFT 
diftsl STTFFt 'itlA TFt f , 2lt% ft FT?t I 3ftT F)^t-eE^t Fildif d}HdI«ft T|f f , <giddi< 
<I^KsH F, FFTF 3?tT F*F? F I 3tTT ■3ftT 'ft FFF Fjff F <$5 I etfeEF F^ FTFFFFpft 
^t FFF FFFot FF ^ t% FFF) fFF ftFTft FiFET Ff?t Ft, FtF ttFTT F# foF FF F, 
R)<3l<t-M<fl<f F^t FF F I '3TF -Ft FF Fo FftF FT f^EFT FIFF ft Ft FFeft did fdd 
FT FFF FTt fFFT Ft Ft?t fF> FTF (d<aiF FTF, FT FF F FTFt Fpj FTF Ft FT|F T?t 
FFi FFFT fF) 3TTFTF Ft FFT FTPt, Ft ^TFFTF F% I FFF FFT Ft <3TtT FF FTF 
FFftfFtFFF TTTFF #nt FF ^5 f^F, Fit Ft FF% F)t FFTF Ft, ^5 FRlf f% FFF)t 
#TFTF FFT I? fFTF FTF ^ FtFT I? FFTfe 3TT%T ^t FFFft FFFFTFt FF FT I 
FFT feEFFT fFF^T FFF FR FFTt 1 1 FFtf% eft ^FFT^t FTF 1 1 

3TF FT Ft FT?M % FTFT I FFFFTt #tt, F FFF5t eft FTFF FFTFT ^1 
TtfoF FFt ^E FTF ^TT FT?M % FTFT I F=F -3ttT FFF ^t, F FTFFT ^ % FF 
#F % I gf§FFT %Ff%F? FFffe FFTt F?t FTFFT Fit FFF, FtFT F?t Ft ^5 
F^%F 3FFft FtF ^f TTcF-^ff FF §TftFT F F$ I % Ft JF% <SF I FFTt, T3TFFTT fFFTTF 
FF 1 1 Ft IPF!% FFT ^FFT ^ftF 1 1 Ff^FT ^Etf FFft eftF gf^FFT Ft FFfefF 
3TR Ft FFF Ft FTeft I % FF^Et Ftt FF, f^F FFTFt I #trF SF t Ftt, FFT 
tJ^TFFFT % F F^? FFffe FFF^t Ft FFFF FFFTFT I, TTFFTT^ F FF^FFt FRFT 
1 1 ftTFFT FFFTFt FTt FFFT # Ft FTF I fFteT% FF% Ft FTF% F?T F) TFT t Ft 
FFF^t FMF FitFTFtfTF FFtt 1 1 FEft FT FTF ^ FFFFft FFF ftfFTF FF) T^eft %, 
fFFFR FFF FRFT, FF^f F5t£ FFFFF F# 1 1 

TTFFTFFF %Tft : FTtF-FFT® FF FF I 


^TFTFTFTF : FT, F§F FTF FF% 1 1 FT, TFftF-FFtTsT F%F I FFTFT vJFF) <^efl 
F> 3ttr FFTTTt FFF Ft FF)% 1 1 T3t^-T5tF illHltfl 1 ! FFTF, Ft FTF Ft Ftf3TTFtfeF WjF 
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i HFtoTrRfer hfR qw Rr cfr teR RR hr 

Wfti fl^HJf,^ReRtl3RtTHF cBRT ffR =nf R? HlRt HJ^ R fTTHFT 
M?T Rf HR HTJRTT, RRf | H^Rf 3 RtTT t fT TRF I TTTTt TTJF JRR 3TFt | 
fr^HFT RR HRR I 3TH0T, ft^HR RR HR% R R R fRR |- zfR RT TRET R I 
f^FR) W H§5 RRT ^RR t H^ R HFT R 3TR5T I, RRf R HR^ Rt TIM flR fR | 

^R fRfHf TM R Hflf^RR rRf |, 3FM RFf, RF RfR, R R HfR f^R RT^f R3T 
I 3TRT 3FTT HBR cR, MER F RRt t, ^t 1 1 MfR foR R 3TTHRRF ft 

; fRT | f’RRR RR HF^ f ftRHR MtR XRT R iRR ft, it fi^cR fR I 3tR fW ft, 

3RE5T TTPTM ft, fREFT ft TEFTF 1 1 fR eft Rt ft RfRT 1 1 Rtf RF 3TTFR R RR, 
WRR ^ fRt R 3RTR | Rf RRRt TM HR RflRTT HFTIT, «RR RTR fR 
^cR-3RR HRRT I Rt fT fT TJR ft R eft fTM TTfMT f fTT RTtR R | Rf Rf% t 
Hf5RT Jf HfRR RR RR | RR JR fRlT R 1 1 RlT fTT HEET, RR RR 3TFM HFfT, HR 
HRtf-HFtRTRfer t, TtfHFtR TM 1 1 TtfHFtR RR R Fff I R R fTR-feR 3 tR, fF 
HRTHFt Rr Fft Rt I R TII fR?EM cR, FTfHRft Rt, RR HJft TEF fF HFfR | % 3TFT 
Hltf ^t HFtf TfR % fFHTMFT HR R fFHFTT TEFR 1 1 HRi FEfRR fR |, fRlTF fFR 
% HFtf R?T HFT% R fRR, RRHF HFRt R fRt Hfff F 3TTR, RR 3RT, RR RffT I eft 
hTR -3RR TfFT R%R I Rt ^3 ft, #T RRT I f^THERt R RTR HRH^-HFPJR 
Rfl% Tpt I Hit Rl% 3FR- % RRFt rRr Rfcft tRT ^ HfJRT f^Rt Rf R I R 
ftRR t RR HFfRnf Rl fRT tr# ^Rf HFff t M, HRff Rf R#f ^ % R 
^RJHRT ^ | RFR fR HRJR-HRRT HRh RT Rtf Rs[^t RR f^t Rf%, HfRfR 3fttt 
R 3TRT t fR fFTfTHf 3 TrR R R HFR Rr R7R | 

TTCRRRT Rgft : ft Rft RF Rffrr | hr trM R fHtRT, 3Hft zm ftfeRT 
RF^ I R^tRPtRfTi^f%|^% MM RR Ii R fR7 HRt 
MrRTRR RR I, RHJ- TT^t R RR Rt I, HFntf R RR HFt RtHRT I, 

R rRr ^t 3 tr rR | RRHFt R fnr^f 1 1 

^i qifknm : Rf R MR -3RT Rft FT R R feRsj hfR f | R RRR 
R fRfT hR R RtHFTC hfR i 

^ llTtl ^ i q ' J| : RRRrt R RRrR, nrf Rrt rnR Rm tht Rr? 

RtrR HMT Rtf tTjF fRRt otR R5f Rt rRr ft^ R RR 

Hf TM 3tm Rm HF7HfTf R I Hlf R HFt3TtRfer fRRt HFT RTffTT I, ffR Hflt 

^ hfR fr RR-fnR Rr htR sttf Rft jr^i Rt fR fR^rn ft ff 
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\3HcLl A FEETF '‘TNI A, FFT F7T FTF FTA | 3TTF FTA At A FjT3 >4ffl<il At 3TF# 
7TTFA 7^1 F7TA eft 4i|iKI FFF §3IT «IT At 3TFTA f#FFTFT FT I FF -3TIW 
AftlfttW AfA '3flT FFi FA^TFAfeTT At# Fi FA if F^F At# FA HPT At fFi Fit 
AtA-7ttA Aftf # Aft tftst m A# fftt A fffA tftsttA i 

FFTFTFTW AF7) • FTFT dll? At <^is rldK Fi7F A Tit 'JlMdl H(?f F^3 RE A§T «hfr I 

71HHI7|A|«| FRA : F7T fFF Fi TTFlAf % fddfAA if FFi TRIM FF FT fF> 3TFT# 
fAAt flfac|RF if Af&PTF ? if iff *FKIF7 3H#f$IF?T, TFFiAt 3TTF# %, 
7TTA#AFi FiFRE# F# 1 1 FFT !W # FiTFF F# I At 7R£# Fi FA if FT!#* 
FFTFT ST? 

FTFTF7HM AFT? : F7TF5T FilTF eft SFTT <jAAA A #F#, 371# '‘ft ^FTFT F 1 A# FFTF 
^3RR At FITcT feRfft-H % FiFT FtefT I, FAf #7T FA ipTFRT F# % I #7 At 3TTF# 
ffF F# FT# t, AA fFFFT % Fp3 FlREFi t, At fATsfA % FTREFi I, fA7F, # ft 
<£ReAK $ Fi7 7TF# f I Ft 7TFiFT f FFTT AA RETTf FFi 3TFT 3TTF# FA 775T At Ft I 
AREF # Af 7^T ft TTFRtA FTTfAA fFi At FiA FAfAA At F§F 7TA #FTFi # 7TT#, 
FifM fAtT FFFi 7grT 3TRT TTt FFFF ft fA I ^7T7T FiFT At FF FiT F# 7FE7TT FT I 
FFTRE F7TA FFAfFTF#Ar|REFFF7TA T#EFT FiFR F# % 1 FT# FiTTF TFT# 
FfAt f f% F7FET f#E F# Fit d*l<6 I # Af Ff FT# f 1 7|t, FiTFT FT Af TFT 7FErf 
%, (rfRbd RE7 ^ '3TTF I fi =Ef ^FTT FfFT %, <3l4) F«E FF FF «h7*f F5T ^7TTT FfFT %, 
Rid A 7 TcE 'jHdlH FiF7 FfefT 1 1 

F7E ftl tFFFKf Aft FIF t Re ^ WFT FReFE A cEFT FFA 3TTFI Ft FFFFT FiFT 
FFf FF 7FEF I FFTf wfe FF FiFT WTFT FtFT 1 1 WFfe FFAr A I RETtA REFT, 

Re# fF fft fft ffft i fft A ftift f f% ffAA^ % ff #7RT Reft, ff fmi A i 

FTF FT A-ddl Fftf "FFT-AtfT Ft # ^7 4>RlH<i A At f%FT I fFA #^T Ft # dl*J# 
3T57 AFf^A A fFFTT I Ft FFT FFAAf F5T FtFT I, F# ^fFAF fA, FTF 3TF7 AsfeA 
FA I FFAAf 3TFE AftFT A FF FFEFT REFT I At ^FFFT #7TA FfA f I #7 FFAAf 
# FiFT F57A FT# F) fAA FF FF) FF# FT7T A RE vJ- 1<+>I FFT 'jMHlM Ft, FFT FiAt 
FAf 3TTFT A I FF) — F1F)7 FiFT FiTFT A, F=E fnlAd^l FiFT FJTAt A I At RTFFTA FTF7 
FiFT fAiFT A FT F7T yFTFT FA# FF 7FT5# FAf, FFFfT FlA A I 

TFTFTFFF' AAlA : FF At AA At ATFT A fAi 3TFEE FT7T FFFTF, iJFFFT fAFFA 
FiFA A, FiFT Fi7A FF A^TF |RfF fFFAr AF7F7FFAFFTAAt#l AA-AA 
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ETT 3TTTft ft 3TTTE TEET 1 1 EIHlDlT) EEERt if ft 3TTETTE TF Ec[ff Elf 
, 4lfl f % 'Jl'MM %FRt % TETT f$lPlTi Etft ft clffW ft ETft % I TTT |E 
ftft ETEET if TF 3RET FtcTT % 1% =h4^ll0 ftT f^to Etft if 

^TER, 3TT1T-ETEE, TEETTft ftT ElffT fE RffETt % •toF I? 

ETTF7ETE fFE : TF ETTE eft Tttf $tli E3f Eft % FE <SE if I HIvjM Eft ffR «blH 
TE SEE TTF TF 1 1 fft TFT TF t % ft FETT f$R ff TE EET f flf TE, T§E 
TR TE |- 55 t, Tiff 60, ETEftT % 55 1 1 TTTETTE ft ^ if ETt TTTFft ETEE 
ft TTE EEET ETET % fft ETE to tot toft EFFE I TETf I ftT ff Etto 
T%T |f, 55 eft ffE§E g?T EEE, P|cF*fl TTE EFJE ftft f 1 TTF <fei) fft TTTFft ft 
% EfTT 55 ETT TEET TtTEft T%3 4 to fftTT 1 1 ffEET TREE if tot ft felTT 
ft TEET ft EE ET <af ff>TT TEft EFlfff <Slf if ft ETEE Fif fftfcll Eft I 
TEft to FtET t RF-EE 3TTFff ET, tot EFlf ET I ftE, E^tE, ftE, TTftE FEE 
TETT to FtET f I FEf RTFT ft FtET 1 1 3R ET toft tot ftEEH ft ft Ff 
TETE ETE Eft to I fftT ET) ETT Ftoto ?JE ft I ft ETT ft TF ^PtTlft TTE 
1 1 ftr TFT ft EE ftft TE TTE2E EFf % RTFT 3RFT ftf EET t, T# TSf Eft 
% #T TSft ETfft I ftT ETEE ft TE fT T^E ft TR g?t EEft f I 

EEERTTE EEEt : tf ft Ejf ftT EETt MTE % TTpT ft... 

ERTFEnE %FE : FT, EErf ft f ft, fffE ETIE ftET f toftTT #T HHRTTT SlffE 
ft Ftft TT%f I #T TF ft EcF TIE f ^4t EEF ETF^^ % ft ^TJET EE % ft ETf 
t, E^F Ff if EF ETf f, EEf ff^FE Eft ETvf FE TTEft ^ffTT if I f ET Tiff 
f I fffR fft ftf f % EtEtET I ^T> 3R5T EFlf TTET, Ff ^ fftffTT f I TF 
ffEgE ffTRtt TTE t if) FEft ETE Erf Ff ft fftfETT T?t EETE I ET EETtt 
ETEE ET Ttf , ■3TEE ft I ftf EFtEff TEft TTE I TF Tlf Elft 1 1 ftT Tft ft fFFT 
f EEft TEE TTE TE I 

tretete ftrft : fto frET ftErrft te ette ft ettet 1 1 

ETTFTETE EFE : TF ft fTET ftETTEt TE ETTE FEf ft T§E Eft 3TTET I ■STET 
100-50 ff^ETR f ft Ef tott ffTT, ft ETTE ft ftT f I FT, ft ETTE ^ 
TTTET f ft TF f ff> ft ETFT <Ff TTt ETTE, ERE, EETTE ETt TEE TEf Elf t, 
EE% ftf ft F %f ^Tt ff f EEft EEF ET ETE>, EETE TFT ETET ETT ETET f ETE 
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^ FM FFJ I FF Ft FT^f Ft# 1 1 #^>F FFT# FF Ft FFM FMT-FtfT 1 1 #, # #, 
#F # 3T# FTTF# 1 1 FF FFF FRFT % eft ^ft FFFT 3TTF# vJ?T FFF F5t FR FF# 
t F^T FFF>t FFFT t, F# # # F7F # Ft FTR I 3FFF FTF FF t, FFF FFTF FFF 
FF F# I f# FW # #F FF# FT# | #qf Fit FFF i#T FT# FFF 1 1 3TF T*% <E# 
T# #T F^Fif # y)w F% # Fv# fclFT # F# t 80 FFT F, 85 FFT %, 
90^T^,t fclFT F# # F# I Ft F# 1 1 

FFFFTFFf FM# : 3TF5T I 

WFMM FFF : 3T#f#ET F% F I TFTF #F, '3TTF#T # F#, FF FT FFF FR# 1 1 
FF> FTF#TTF F#?FT =blH =Mdl Rldl FFT # FF FFT Ft Rrt F# FFTFT, FF FFT 3FFTT 
f#TTF FfF F FF FTTF I 3TF #F 3MR#F ME 3TT^ft 1 1 RFFTt RF FT RF# FFF % 
dlnJT) FFt 1 1 Ft FFF FR# FTF, FT# F#? ^f#F#T# RFFF 3MF FFf F##t I RFF# 
' 3 tFF FT# ^FTT Ft| # 3TTFT t, FTF FFT FFF FR FFT# f I FT?£F F# FFT RF tft 
FFF# FF Ft Tpft I ?F eRF % Ft#FT FFt FTF## % 70 FTF <# FF# Ft FT# FtFFT 
FFf I fetFT #FT I T#FF F% # FFt FFt #TT MM t 68 FRF F# RF % fctFT 
##F#I 

[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru : We have known for a long time what Gandhiji has said and 
written about cooperative farming many times. Nowadays Vinobhaji is saying 
the same thing. I am in complete agreement with what Gandhiji has said in this 
regard and what you have specifically hinted at. It is, I think, impertinence on 
my part to say that I agree with Gandhiji, but, well, it has always been my 
opinion. But it is not a good thing to draw a rigid line to implement such a 
principle because after all we have to get work out of human beings and it is 
wrong to use force in anything, whether it is cooperation or anything else. The 
basis of cooperation is that people must participate willingly. Otherwise, it will 
be like an army obeying the orders of the Generals. The main thing is that it 
should come from within, not imposed from above. 

Now, there is another thing in this. Cooperative fanning and joint cultivation, 
etc., is not possible by merely making a pious wish. People have to be trained 
to do it, like any other difficult task. It can work only then. Cooperative societies 
have been formed all over India and it is surprising how many people are 
involved in them. Millions of them are doing it and it has been pretty successful 
in many places, particularly in the South, in Madras and Bombay, etc. One 
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reason for its not succeeding is that there has not been enough preparation for 
it and people have not been properly educated or trained. Now that we want to 
take it up on a large scale, we are laying stress on training people at every level. 
Some will become experts and be able to run the whole thing. Others like the 
panch and sarpanch will be given training for a few days to understand the 
fundamentals of cooperation and how to go about it, because, after all, its success 
depends on how effectively people can work together. That is the basic thing. 

I fully accept what Gandhiji said about cooperative farming. But at the 
same time as Gandhiji has said elsewhere, it is a difficult thing to do. Why? 
Mainly because of people’s habit of not allowing others to touch what belongs 
to them. This has been the habit particularly among our farmers. So he said it 
was difficult. But that makes it an additional reason to do it. However it has to 
be done methodically because we want people to participate willingly and not 
be coerced into it. The more coercion there is, the more stubborn they will 
become, and will refuse to cooperate. So we have put before the nation the goal 
of service cooperatives, in which the farmers will come together for everything 
except cultivation. There is no obstacle to that. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Buying and selling. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, there are many things in it, buying, selling and a hundred 
tasks of farming. They can also set up small village industries or run a school. 
The panchayat and the cooperative, together, can look after the tasks of the 
entire village. The next logical step, as it happens everywhere in the world, is 
joint cultivation. Now, there are two aspects to that question also. It is a good 
thing for large farm-holdings to be cultivated together. But there is no harm if 
they don t do it. However, those who have very small holdings of half an acre 
or an acre cannot hope to do much if they stand alone. It is essential for them to 
do joint cultivation and to look after the cattle together. They can then afford to 
buy better ploughs, good seeds and other essentials. Otherwise it is not possible. 
It is easier for the government also to help cooperative, rather than individual 
farmers. 

Therefore, I agree with this approach in every way. We want to go in this 
direction step by step. We are training people and, as I said, there are hundreds 
of cooperatives all over the country, service cooperatives, not for joint 
cultivation. We are not forcing anyone but gradually there will be joint cultivation 
too. We have also said that later on if anyone wants to get out of the cooperative 
society, they can do so. There is no compulsion, except, of course, that it should 
not be turned into a joke. So there will be a minimum period when the members 
will have to stay in the society, say two or three years. Rules will be made for 
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those who want to leave or get their land back. There may be problems but 
arrangements could be made for compensation or land in another area or 
something. Anyhow, we do not wish to keep anyone by force because it is not 
good for the others also to have to work with someone who is unwilling or 
quarrelsome. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: As far as I have been able to understand 
Gandhiji’s ideas, he went far beyond what you have just outlined. This is 
what I feel. When the people in the Congress and outside are aware of it, 
why is there so much opposition to you? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You must ask those who are opposed to the idea. It shows 
that they do not accept Gandhiji’s ideas. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: In this context Panditji, how would you react to 
a proposal of mine? You may remember that once I had got a fifteen point 
appeal drawn up by you for the people of India, explaining in simple 
language about cooperative farming. It proved to be very useful. There 
were many people who wanted that something like this should be done to 
explain the socialist pattern and cooperatives to the simple people in the 
rural areas. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Something can be done if you want it. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: There is one more question. In your private 
secretariat also there are mostly officials, not public men. Is the reason for 
that the same as what you had said about ambassadors? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is not the only reason. For one thing, in this job, 
tremendous discipline is required. There is no scope for slackness and only 
those people who become trained and are familiar with my way of thinking, 
writing, etc., can do it well. I may have taken one or two public men too, but 
that is only to deal with my correspondence with colleagues in the Congress 
and the public. They cannot do anything else because there are many secret 
papers which are involved and the people who deal with them have to take the 
oath of secrecy and what not. So there are complications. Well, anybody can 
take the oath but the people have to be selected carefully. A certain anonymity 
has to be preserved. I have found that by and large, public men cannot maintain 
anonymity. What the government servant does is anonymous and always passes 
as the government s decision, whether it is an important decision taken by the 
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Cabinet or a simple one by an ordinary under-secretary. It is always known as a 
decision of the Government of India. It is essential for government servants to 
preserve their anonymity. A ministry works as a unit and those who do not 
understand this anonymous way of working get confused. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: I have also seen that people get a natural training 
under you to work anonymously. This habit can only develop gradually. 
Even in social organisations the tendency is to employ old pensioners instead 
of young unemployed. Do you find that there is a greater sense of discipline, 
obedience, loyalty and love of peace among government servants and 
pensioners than among public men? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This kind of question does not arise. I do not know what you 
are referring to. It is my opinion that the age of retirement which is fifty-five or 
sixty at the moment is very low. Nowadays a man of fifty-five is considered to 
be at the peak of his mental powers. For instance, it seems absolutely absurd 
and wrong to retire professors at fifty-five. Please remember that the State invests 
a great deal in them and the earlier we retire people, the less we get by way of 
returns on what we invest in their training and education. There is an enormous 
investment in each individual who is given higher education and training — 
nearly thirty, forty thousand or more. Now if they are retired early, we do not 
get the full benefit. Then a fresh investment has to be made. So this is something 
fundamental. The standard of health is improving and life-expectancy is 
increasing. So I think fifty-five is too low. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: In any case from the point of view of 
experience... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, that is there too. But the question is whether an individual 
has the physical and mental capacity. On the other hand, those who are of an 
advanced age get into a mental rut and are unable to get out of it in this changing 
world. All these things are there. But it is absurd to retire a professor or a good 
engineer when we need first-rate engineers, at the age of fifty-five. It makes no 
sense. After all, that is the time for them to give their best. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: But there is the question of unemployed youth 
too. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That question does not arise in this context. What difference 
does it make if a few hundred are given jobs? The problem is somewhat different. 
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For instance, the age of retirement is raised, then for a few years those below 
him have to wait for promotions. So these things are there. But the problem of 
unemployment is a little more complicated and a long-drawn out one. If we 
want to get results, we will have to employ the best even if they are a hundred 
years old. The main thing is that our task is not merely to expand our offices. I 
agree that it is necessary to give jobs to people. In other countries professors 
never retire even when they are ninety years old. They never retire but just die. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Really? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In the United States and other places, people in certain 
professions work all their lives. A scientist is regarded as a working man until 
he is unable to move or his mind stops working. Now Einstein was one such 
individual. His age had nothing to do with his work. No university would ever 
retire him nor can anybody take his place. I do not know at what age he died. 
But generally no Professor there thinks of retiring before seventy. As far as I 
know, in Sweden and other places, the age of retirement is seventy. 

Translation ends.] 
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n. POLITICS 
(a) Indian National Congress 

15. At Indore: To the Congress Workers 1 

NEHRU ASKS PARTYMEN TO GET READY 
TO MEET OPPOSmON CHALLENGE 
ATTACKS ON FOREIGN POLICY LINKED WITH INTERNAL ISSUES 

Indore, Nov. 12: Prime Minister Nehru today asked Congressmen to prepare 
themselves to meet the big challenge from “our opponents” two years later in 
the general elections. 

Pandit Nehru, who was addressing Congress workers here, said that the 
Congress had either to live and work as a live organisation or wind itself up. 

I do not want this organisation to linger on and gasp for breath all the 
time. I want it to be a live organisation, facing the tasks of the day in a big 
way,” he added. 

Pandit Nehru said that those who had started attacking the Congress after 
the Nagpur Congress had now started demanding that India should abandon 
her policy of non-alignment. This attack on the foreign policy of the country 
was linked with internal issues. 

Pandit Nehru said: ‘The Congress today has many weaknesses, but I would 
say that despite these weaknesses, it still possesses certain strength. That is 
why it is existing. But we cannot become complacent. We have to study our 
weaknesses and take remedial measures. I am of the firm opinion that all these 
Congressmen who do not subscribe to the Nagpur resolutions have no right to 
hold any office or position of responsibility in the Congress. I do not say that 
they should be expelled from the Congress, but they should not be allowed to 
have any office.” 

Pandit Nehru said that the Congress had not merely to be kept alive 
somehow, but it had to do solid work. “We cannot live on our past laurels. We 
have to work hard, serve the people, make sacrifices, so that the Congress may 
retain its high place in the hearts and minds of the people.” 

He said that the Congress would have to face a big test in the coming 
general elections. Many big forces are trying to array themselves against us. 


1. Speech. Report from the National Herald , 13 November 1959. 
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We have to face this test in a big way. It will have to be done by making the 
organisation strong, fighting dissensions and serving the people.” 

In an obvious reference to the recent resolution of the Praja Socialist Party, 
Pandit Nehru said that some people were shouting too much about it. The 
Congress had not raised this question of these people joining it. “We only say 
that we can work together and cooperate. We have not demanded the winding 
up of any organisation. But still the shouting goes on, “we will not join the 
Congress” among some people. 

Pandit Nehru said that the opponents of the Congress had started creating 
confusion in the public mind by saying that the Congress had got frightened 
over the border issue and was running away from its responsibilities. “We may 
have many weaknesses, but we do not have the weakness of running away.” 
(Cheers) 

Pandit Nehru referred to the “attacks” on the Congress from certain political 
parties soon after the Nagpur Congress resolutions, and said that these attacks 
had now been launched in a new way. A campaign was being carried on after 
the Chinese border attacks that the Congress was cracking up and was frightened 
to tackle the frontier situation. These political parties were defaming the 
Congress and saying that they alone were courageous enough to save India 
from any external danger. 

He said: “These people who are now shouting so much never showed their 
faces during the freedom movement. Pandit Nehru recalled the great sacrifice 
of Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, a leading Congressmen of Kanpur, who had gone 
out to quell the communal riots in the early thirties and laid down his life in 
doing so. This was a noble example set by the martyr which brought the riots to 
an end. It was Congressmen like him who had built up the Congress and created 
an abiding place for it in the heart of the people.” 

16. At CPP Meeting: On the Committee on State 
Undertakings 2 

37T 3T ^ cf^ (^WT) FT, #T TT^F 3TTTTt 

fc<gi f Ffrrr % frit trt % crt^ gft 


2. Speech. New Delhi. 1 7 November 1 959. JN ’s AICC Speeches, Tape No. M-46/c, Part l 
& II, NMML. 
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3 FF-FFTF Ft it# # ffFTF FT#, FMIFU FIT#, FTFFT ^TTO, FF.#. 71 ^ 
FFTHTFTF, FF# ^I’H'-MI, FFFF TFT FSFT, 3TTT.'3TTT. gFTFIT, ft.^F. ft#, 
^TT FFF Ff#F, FTF f ft.FF. ft# # F#FF F#FTF if ft FF 
*t FT F#ff ?FF FFF FFFT FF f>T #FT I T3TT F## % FF) ftf# FFT Ff # ^5 FT 
3FFFTF F FT T5F F# f FT 4FNF I Ff#F 3TF FT F#T % FFFT % FTTFF OTI fFFT 
1 1 #7 3TF7 F#f F F F f#TFF FT#f #FFT# f, #T FFT 3TN Flff Ft f#fT FF 
F#f F fTFBT #TFTFF ft FTF | ^T#f FF FFf #t #FFFft I #FiF TIFF 'JFTFT fF 
Flf ff fifPt w Ff 1 1 Ft FFT f#T FT ^fr FF FF FT ft ^Fff ’JTT FFT F 

TTFfT FTJ Ff TFT cil'l There is this report of the Sub-Committee appointed 
by us on State undertakings. This has been printed by the party office and 
members can take copies and we may have a discussion on this on a 
convenient date. 

STTF^T ft FF ^T ft$FT # SJF f #Ff | eft Ft FpJ, # cg$ F# F# §f t 
FF# FFf ft# %, FTff Fff T3TTT FFfF Fff fTFT I eft FTF t^F FF*JF FTTF# TTFf 
FT Ft FF F t FT FT Wf #FT FT Ft FTFFTTF #T f #7 F^5 #F FF FTFTFF FT 
I'FT | TftFT f I 3 4 ?TT ftlFftfF f FTFFF FTF fTFT f# FF#f % FgF 7Tlf F#, FiffF 
#^f#§TrffFTf3TTTrfFF##FFfFTf§f#| 5 6 FTF T5#T FT FFTF FF 
f^FT FT 3TTFF ^FT FFBTTFT F” #7 FFF F# f#FF §3TT f f# #F? FFT f 
fFFR-fcTF§f Ft ?FFf 3FTT #7 F, Ft #F FTTtTF f ? F7#F? F#tF FlftTF Ff I 7 8 
Ft FF # #7 Ft 3TTF ^TIF FFT Ft ffFTFT I Ft FTFFf fFFT ftFT I 3T»ft Ft FFF 
57TFF Fm FF Ft FT fFFT ?t I F|F Fit FFF Ft F?t % FFt fFFiF ^t 1 1 
TFT# FFT FF # Ff I <Jg5 9TTFF F^Ft I FF5FT 1 1 FFT FF t F# FTF FFFTT, 
Tt^iF ?F TFFTF % FFT FtT # FFFF 3TTF FF #FF Ft FTF% F 9 T fFFt FTF | 
# FFTF 3FF FFT FFT I #T # ^TFF # I* Ft FTF FFF ft FFT^F ftt fF FFF 
?F fFFff# t FFT Fit ff %F FF F ff I FT Ft FTPT, F Ft F5T W> % F#t FT^F 
flFT f F FFT F*FT FFR ^ F F f$T f F|F I F^F 3FTT FTTF Fttf T§TF FF# 
FFF FT fFFTT f%FT FT?F f FT FFTF fFFTT FT?F f Ft FFTF ff Ft FttfFF FtFFT I 

3. The Congress Parliamentary' Party had appointed the Krishna Menon Committee in April 
1958 to suggest w^ys in which the Parliament could supen ise the activities of state 
undertakings. See National Herald , 18 November 1959. 

4. See item 1. 

5. See item 147. 

6. See item 155. 

7. See item 158. 

8. See item 1 54. 
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[Translation begins: 

Shall we make arrangements for tea or shall we start the proceedings 
(interruption) Yes, let me show you something, you may remember that our 
Party had formed a Committee of State Undertakings — a sub-committee 9 — 
which consisted of Shri Feroze Gandhi, Mahavir Tyagi, Dr. Subbarayan, N.G 
Ranga, N.C. Kasliwal, H.C. Dasappa, Jaswant Raj Mehta, R.K. Murarca, T.N. 
Singh (Convener) V.K. Krishna Menon (Chairman) — later T.N. Singh went to 
the Planning Commission and so he stopped this work. That Committee had 
presented a Report, parts of which were published in the newspapers; but now 
the Party office has had it printed. Those of you who are interested can get it 
from the Party Office and if you want we can have a discussion some day. We 
are all interested in this but most of all, the Finance Minister. So let us fix a date 
when he will be able to participate fully. Have you all understood? There is this 
report of the Sub-Committee appointed by us on State undertakings. This has 
been printed by the party office and members can take copies and we may have 
a discussion on this on a convenient date. 

Generally when we meet at the beginning of a session, the important events 
which have occurred are discussed — that is to say, there is no fixed agenda. So 
today a matter which is in your mind is the incident on the border and the 
Chinese incursions into our territory. 10 In this connection you may remember 
that many of you, nearly a hundred, I think, had come to my house one day and 
we had discussed this for two, three hours. 1 1 Today you heard my short statement 
in the Lok Sabha 1 " and it has been decided to have a full debate on it on the 
[what date? 25th?] Yes, on the 25th. 13 And oh yes, today, the White Paper has 
also been published which you would have received, you may not have had the 
time to see it. Many of the things in it have been published earlier too. It has 
been put together. Some of it may be new and I cannot say definitely, but perhaps 
within this week, you will all get some more papers — the reply that has been 
sent today 14 and the relevant papers. So, now tell me what we should talk about 
in this connection. It seems a little unnecessary for me to give a full statement, 
I have said a great deal already. But if you have anything particular to discuss 
or put any questions, I shall try to answer them. 


Translation ends.] 

9. See fn 3 in this section. 

10. See fn 4 in this section. 

1 1 . See fn 5 in this section. 

12. See fn 6 in this section. 

13. See fn 7 in this section. 

14. See fn 8 in this section. 
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[Speech in English follows: 

I have just said that normally at the beginning of a session we have a meeting 
firstly to meet each other, secondly for a survey of the situation and not usually 
to consider any particular matter. These matters arise in the course of the session. 
Now one matter which is in your minds very much and in the minds of the 
country is this frontier matter. About, when was it? About three weeks ago or 
thereabout, I forget the exact date, when I invited all our Congress party members 
to my house. About a hundred of them who were good enough to come, came, 
and we spent about over three hours together. And so, some of you of course 
were not present then. Since then some other developments have taken place. 
Now, we are going to have a full debate in Parliament on the 25th of this month. 
And today we have got this White Paper No. 2 which contains many things 
which had already been published and some things which may be new things. 

I hope in the course of this week, towards the end of it, to give you some more 
papers including the letter which has been sent to Premier Chou En-lai today. 
That is naturally important for you and for the country to know what kind of 
steps we are proposing, we are taking. And now how should we proceed about 
this matter here and now. I think it will be perhaps not necessary for me to give 
a kind of a survey of this again, because you are acquainted with most of these 
facts. But, if you so want you may raise any aspect of it, any point of it and we 
can discuss it or I can give you such information as I possess. 

Someone: Sir, I seek further clarification of an answer you gave in the 
house today in connection with the question which was put to you by Mrs. 
Renuka Ray. In that connection you said that as regards Sikkim it was your 
responsibility to protect a border. But, with regard to Bhutan you are not 
sending your army, you will not send your army, unless the request is made 
to you. Well, obviously there is nothing wrong about it, I mean, you cannot 
send armies, logically it is quite right. But, I wonder whether it was 
diplomatic or wise to make an announcement on the floor of the house of 
that nature. It will in my opinion expose Bhutan or as if unprotected 
practically. So I thought it would be better that on these matters some 
restraint is exercised and announcements are not made so freely. Well, my 
feeling is that your statement read as it is will give an idea to Chinese. 
Well, as far as Bhutan is concerned no rather unless they make a request. It 
is factually true there is nothing wrong in it, I say. Well, you have not made 
a wrong statement but I say even. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: In spite of that we have publically assumed responsibility to 
meet any aggression in Bhutan as in any part of India. Now, that is no small 
matter for a country to take that responsibility, because it means that if any kind 
of aggression does take place we are involved in protecting that country and it 
means conflict with India not with Bhutan. That question, that aspect of it would 
be before the public and we wanted it to be before the public. The fact that is 
(interruption)... if you are discussing anything from the political point of view 
that is one aspect if you are discussing it from the military point of view that 
naturally has to be dealt with, with a measure of restraint and in the final analysis 
we have to accept the advice of our specialist advisors or army authorities etc., 
how best to meet a situation that arises anywhere in India or in Bhutan, there it 
is. And I do not know that we discuss this matter any further, but we are 
proceeding on the advice of our military advisors. 

Someone: My point (3TT5^) Dear Sir, I am one of those persons in this 
country who have spent a good (Interruption) 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Would you like to speak? Do you want to speak? (3TT?% 3TN 
3TT^) now after him (tm tfTPT ^ 3RT 3TFT f ^ ^T) Quite a 

number of persons, some members of our party some others outside parliament 
people came to me asking me, telling me that they had been invited to go to the 
national day celebrations in China, and they wanted, well, my views. Invariably, 
I told them I did not wish to push my views but I thought it undesirable for 
them to go more particularly in the circumstances then prevailing. Now, and 
Mr. Alva wrote to me that he had been invited and he had accepted the invitation, 
but nevertheless, he wanted to [know] my views on the subject. I wrote to him, 
well, since you have accepted it, what am I to say about it? (Interruption) Sir, in 
a sense it might be said of course I could, I have no doubt that I have told him 
Alva “do not go” he would not have gone. But, my views in the matter were 
quite clear now. (Interruption) 

Someone: But, Sir, I came to you again. Sir, saying that I will not go, I 
came to you again. Sir thereafter, there ends the matter. (Interruption) 

Someone: One thing I will mention it now, they are galloping towards 
progres s. Wh ether you like it or not. 3FI7 3TFT cit 

j? 1 ^ ^ cfT | •3TR' % ^ 

1 1 H? '3TTT "^I6rl f FT ^fT tTHcTT | %... 
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Someone: Sir, what I feel necessary at this juncture is that you should guide 
our people to develop a correct attitude or an attitude which is now necessary 
towards what is happening on our borders between China and India. Our 
relationship with China has been not an easy one. Because, the Chinese 
being amicus and they will again assume a form of friendship. I would 
remind you. Sir, when the fight in Korea was continuing and our 
representative at the UK was trying to bring it to a close Mr. Chou En-lai 
came out in the press with a statement calling you a stooge of imperialism 
about that time. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no it is long before that... 

Someone: What 1 remember is this 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is alright. 

Someone: Yes, what I remember is this 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Because we may continue on another day it my intention 
subject to your pleasure that after Mr. Feroze Gandhi 1 should say something 
and today. 

anq n? 1 1 ?r, vfr snwt arrar fan w ft^TT i tthf cro Ft 

M % 3RT t I 3TTWt TT^t M 3$t ^ 

^ RTtnft | 3R ^RRT t WRfT 3T I ^ % 10, 15 WT 

JlMI ^ I 3t 3TTTT ||tT ff iff jRT §-^10 3FFft t> rft?“ 

[Translation begins: 

Whatever you consider appropriate; it is not possible tomorrow as he has 
come... you will not be given half a minute, it is decided that now 1 will speak. 
You were given sufficient time and will be given time later, but now it is my 
time to speak. I have to wrap up and leave in ten, fifteen minutes to receive the 
Ethiopian Crown Prince. 16 

Translation ends.] 

1 5. Meridazmach Afsa Wossen. 

16. See fn 15 in this section. 
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[Speech in English follows: 

Well, so much has been said and I have to keep in mind what Mr. Mahavir 
Tyagi reminded us right at the beginning, of exercising restraint. Everyone of 
us has to exercise restraint, more so a person who functions as Foreign Minister 
or Prime Minister. Unfortunately, whatever is said at this meeting although it is 
private, almost invariably goes out to the press. That is not exactly a sign of 
strength of this party; it is the reverse of it. But, we cannot hold together or 
keep things to ourselves. We rush to newspapers and tell them what happens in 
private meetings, well, that is another matter. But, in the matter, in a subject of 
this type and kind, it is difficult to speak quite openly of all that one has in 
one’s mind and it is obvious. And, yet one has to meet arguments, reply to them 
and without being very frank about facts and other things it is sometimes not 
easy to meet those arguments. Now, take two types of speeches delivered today. 
One was by Dr. Raghubir, one was by Mr. Raghurath Singh, they were different 
in context and approach. Something’s that they said naturally, I agree to. But, 
broadly the approach of both of them seem to me completely wrong. The 
approach I say not in the special things. The approach was wrong I won’t go 
into why I am merely expressing my general. You can take any single thing, 
that may be right or wrong, but, I am talking about the broad approach. 

Now, I take it that there is no member of the Congress Party who can 
tolerate the idea of India doing anything, taking any action, which does not 
conform fully with her self-respect with her honour and with the maintenance 
of her integrity, there it is. If, because I am speaking for myself. As I said 
realising the full consequences of my words, I said somewhere, I forget in 
some public that I honour India’s honour, and self-respect and integrity is so 
much a vital part of my thinking, that I cannot conceive under any circumstances 
whatever India surrendering any of these, that is, now please do not cheer, 
please do not cheer, because, you will forget my saying so, I do not think you 
realise the consequences of what I said. I said I am prepared to take the 
consequences of India being shattered to a thousand pieces but not to bow my 
head to insult or might. But, you have to agree to accept the consequences of 
India going to a thousand pieces and you say that, that is the point. Well, I 
agree, I agree to that, of course that is a flowery way of speaking. Well, I do not 
expect India to go, I am merely saying how I feel about it because, many of our 
brave friends who demonstrate in front of Parliament House or speak or write 
elsewhere, I rather doubt if they feel so strongly on this subject or are prepared 
to suffer the consequences of that. It is a remote subject for them thinking 
somebody else will do the job, somebody else will do the fitting, somebody 
else should do this or that. If we cannot do it, America will come in, do for us or 
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England or France or whatever some country will do it for us and we can carry 
on in our own way. They do not realise, after all we may, the Congress has 
erred often in the past, made mistakes, done a hundred things, but the Congress 
has had one reputation in the last thirty or forty years as a body not to submit 
through fear to anything. We have not submitted through fear to the British 
Government or anybody, we may have acted wrongly, Gandhiji might 
have acted wrongly. It is a different matter. It is a question of judgement, 
but not through fear at any time, whatever the consequences. Because, we 
realise that fear is about the worst thing which an individual or a nation can 
suffer from. 

Now, one thing that has surprised me and disturbed me is this sensation of 
fear that is being spread in this country now. And I say deliberately and definitely 
it is my opinion that there is no cause for fear. I do not accept this point that 
India is a weak country, it can be knocked down, it is absolute nonsense, I say, 
anybody who says that. I cannot guarantee, how can I guarantee? I am not 
going to tell a lie that somebody cannot cross my frontier; of course they can 
cross my frontier, just as I can cross somebody else’s frontier. I cannot guarantee 
that. But, basically that India is going to be knocked out of the picture and all 
these apprehensions coming out in excited speeches in public hysteria in 
questions, in the use of the word panic, I just do not understand all this. Where 
are we going to in talking this way and falling into the trap prepared by many 
of our opponents, opponents not merely on this issue, on our general foreign 
policy, I mean. But, more specially on the internal front. 

You will find that the people who are shouting loudest today — of course 
all of us feel this question I am not denying that, that is of course we feel it — 
but the people who are shouting loudest are the people who are opposed to our 
internal policy. People, people many of whom have never done an act of courage 
in the whole of their lives, now they are brave warriors demanding that this 
should be done, that should be done, demanding and bringing in individuals 
into the picture, the Defence Minister and all that. Well, it so happens that 
through your good will you have made me the Prime Minister of this country. 
Well, I think I take my duties rather seriously to responsibilities like. I have to 
share, carry, it is a very serious responsibility a tremendous burden. But, I try to 
discharge it to the best of my ability, the ability may be limited and all that, I 
may make mistakes. But, there are certain major, shall I say anchors, that I hold 
on to and within the ambit of that I wander, sometimes rightly, sometimes 
wrongly. Now, it seems to me that when a crisis comes to a country any kind of 
a serious situation that is just the time when one has to hold oneself and not talk 
wildly, illogically or even unreasonably or in fear, do this, do that, running 
about from pillar to post, that is just the time when determination is shown by 
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the way one talks, the way one acts and not acts of fear. I can understand our 
opponents functioning in the way they do because that helps them or it fits in 
rather with their other policy also to discredit government, to discredit. I can 
understand that it is not very right of them to take advantage of an external 
crisis and danger and exploit it to for party, advantage, it is not the right thing. 
And, countries and parties do not normally behave in this way elsewhere, 
because, they hold together, they criticise their country bitterly if you like, 
government, internal matters, not the external matters. Here we see this 
happening. And, an effort is being made to create the impression that this 
government is weak, is frightened is appeasing and we cannot rely upon it. The 
Defence Minister is this, the Finance Minister is that, now what is the first 
result of that. The result is an obvious result that people in other countries, 
China included. 

When Gandhiji came first, how effective it was, almost every Congress 
leader disagreeing with him, remember that. Even at the special Congress held 
in Calcutta, Lala Lajpat Rai who presided vigorously attacked Gandhiji and all 
his policies, of noncooperation and what not. Mr. C.R. Das has done, because 
the point is what is the reaction of India to what China has done and the reaction 
as interpreted by many of our friends and opponents is the reaction of fear. 
Reaction of fear or by constantly talking of the weakness of government to 
make other people feel in other countries all that, do this or that. Now that from 
the strictest opportunist point of view narrowest, leave out any idealism about 
it, it was serving the cause of the enemy. They did not want to serve it, I do not 
say that, but, I am merely saying that the effect is doing that. And I think it was 
totally unjustified from the practical point of view, that is to say whatever our 
policies may be right or wrong, we can discuss that. But, it is completely and 
absolutely wrong to think that the Government of India as it is constituted 
today is going to bow down to the Chinese Government, is going to surrender 
to them through fright or to any other power or a combination of the whole 
damned world. I am not constituted that way, we may make a hundred mistakes 
but I just react strongly against all this. But reacting strongly after fifty years of 
public life and all that, I have developed a measure of restraint especially in 
crises. I may make a fool of myself in some petty thing but when a big crisis 
comes I am unfit for my job, if I go about in an excited and hysterical way 
expressing myself. I make everybody realise they are totally unfit, it is then that 
a man s pride in the national and a party strike. 

Now, as I said the other parties may, our opposition parties may, I think 
wrongly, but still may carry on this policy just to discredit government. But, the 
amazing thing is that members of our own party fall into this trap and speak the 
same language sometimes, are swept away in the same hysterical way, panicky 
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way, fear stricken way, what is this, what is that? That is the amazing thing to 
me, we have to consider. 

Now, there is the question of defence. Well, obviously anyone should know 
who has studied defence or war or anything that defence today is not a question 
of people with guns marching up and down. That is the least wee bit of defence. 
Defence behind defence, any adequate defence is industrial strength, is scientific 
strength. There is no defence without that except the defence of the brave man 
who will die for his cause and that is a very big thing. And I have said in my 
press conference that in the ultimate analysis people in India should be prepared 
to fight with lathis and die and not to submit. I can understand that courage, 
because I am convinced that no power having nuclear weapons or anything can 
conquer a nation which will refuse to submit and will prefer death to it. But, 
that is talking bravely about. But, ultimately defence is industrial power, 
industrialization, the big machine, the big weapon, that is defence, you do not 
go about fighting with bows and arrows today. 

Now, we have, as a matter of fact, as armies go, a very fine army. I am 
prepared man as man, or his officers, apart from this nuclear weapons and 
these high things, of course we have not got them, it is a fine brave tough army 
which will do credit anywhere in the wide world. Now. and the kind of weapons 
they have are not only conventional weapons but not perhaps even the latest 
type of so called conventional weapons. Because, you cannot give very advanced 
weapons to an army without the background of the machine age in your country. 
You must realise that there is no strength today. The British came to this country 
because we were backward industrially. The Industrial Revolution has come in 
their giving them better arms, they became that way not because they were 
braver. Babar came to this country because he had the cannon and we did not 
have the cannon here. I would say at every stage you see it is the weapons that 
count today. Of course individual courage always counts. So that when you 
talk in this way you must realize the very first thing for defence in this country 
is to proceed rapidly with industrialisation that is the defence. You may of 
course for some kind of major police purposes have an army. It is only major 
police purpose without the major weapon and it is necessary, we have to have 
it, let us improve it. But, ultimately the only defence is defence industry and 
general industrial and general scientific advance. 

As a matter of fact let us take two countries with whom there is no, we are 
in friendship and with whom there is no question of any conflict two of the 
biggest powers of the world today, the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union. Now suppose as an exercise in, just in fantastic thinking that the United 
States declares war on us or the Soviet Union declares a war on us with their 
nuclear weapons and all. What exactly do we do about it? Obviously we cannot 
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fight them on a level, we have not got those weapons, we do not get near them 
to fight, the wretched bomb comes and destroys our cities or whatever it is. I 
think we cannot, we can only then fall back and fall back we must on individual 
courage and we will die rather than submit that will be a very big thing if a 
nation does that. But in terms of defence, they are too powerful to fight. They 
have modem weapons and that applies to every country in the world. Compared 
to these two countries every country is weak in the world even though they 
may be much more advanced than we are. So that let us talk and think reasonably. 

A position has arisen, let us admit a position has arisen when there is danger 
present on our frontiers and what is much more important, there is the likelihood 
of a continuing danger there. Not today and even if we pass over this crisis as 
perhaps we will. We cannot get rid, obviously we cannot get rid from our minds 
of this ever present danger. Now, that again has to be allied not to our frontier 
position only or to the relations of India and China but to the world situation. It 
is a very important fact, you cannot ignore it. The odd thing is that just when 
this crisis between India and China occurs on our borders the world situation 
for the first time in the last dozen years has improved greatly and is improving. 
I cannot say that will finally settle down for good. But, it is for the first time 
improving greatly. And it is mainly because these two colossuses, America and 
the Soviet Union are to some extent drawing closer to each other, whatever the 
reasons may be, the reasons may well be the utter realisation of badness in 
having war. About the major type of war. And realising that and nobody wanting 
to commit general suicide. There are other reasons too; I think not merely reasons 
other reasons too. Now, that is the thing which of course has to be welcomed. 
But, that is a thing which affects not only Germany and Western Europe and 
America and the Soviet, it affects the world, it affects our borders, it affects 
everything. When the world takes such a big step let us say disarmament. Well, 
that affects us obviously, how, I cannot say at present moment. But, it has a big 
thing, we have to see this and that broader picture and at the same time, we 
have naturally not to wait for world improvements but to take such steps as we 
can to protect ourselves because these dangers that might lie ahead that is the 
broad proposition which must be admitted. 

Now, the real protection from those dangers is I say, there is no other, is the 
most rapid advance in our industrial background i.e. scientific background, 
there is no other in the modem world, you must realise that. I wish I could not 
make that perfectly clear and all our first Five Year Plan, the Second Five Year 
Plan and the presumably the Third Five Year Plan. It is in the measure that they 
make us powerful our economy powerful and our industry and I say broadly I 
refer to all industries more particularly I am referring to the heavy industry 
because that is the base of strength, powers the big machine building, that is 
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my stress on it. Some of our friends were criticised by the Swatantra Party and 
other Oh! they want to do this, heavy industry why that? There is no 
independence and no freedom for India except from the heavy industry. It is a 
patent thing and in fact there is no great or rapid progress except from the 
heavy industry, of industrial, I mean. That is the main thing. 

Now, if you tell me as Dr. Raghubir suggested we must revise our Second 
Plan and Third Plan, give up our projects, to spend immediately on some soldiers 
marching up and down with guns. We are gambling our future away; to some 
extent of course we have to do it, which is a different matter. But, in the main 
we must realise that strength lies in your five year plan success; vary it if you 
like somewhat, certainly vary and we may have to vary it here and there. But in 
the main it is the industrial and scientific progress. Now, I want to tell you what 
Dr. Raghubir said or I think he said something which really astonished me. He 
said everybody knows that they, the ordinance factories are sadly behind times. 
I am sorry I am not that everybody. I have not heard of this before. In fact our 
ordinance is very much ahead of the times. It is absolutely completely hundred 
per cent wrong statement that Dr. Raghubir said that our ordinance factories 
are behind times; they are not up to date absolutely up to date, and looking 
ahead and they have been progressing — pardon? (Interruption) 

Someone: they are not at all working and more 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry that is completely a different matter. I am talking 
about the competence and the actual productive capacity of these factories. 
These factories as they were left by the British here a dozen years ago produce 
some very small things because the British did not encourage them to make the 
big things, which they wanted us to bring from England. Ever since then slowly 
we have been progressing. Lately, in the last, well, two, three years or so our 
progress has indeed been very marked in all, not only in the so called small 
arms but in some of the middle arms and we have produced things which we 
have never produced in India before. 

I cannot speak of labour trouble or other troubles which is a bad thing. But, 
that is a different matter. What they were doing and that should be looked into, 
no doubt. Our, [In India], one of the vital things in the defence today is aircraft, 
we are making better progress, more rapid progress in the aircraft than ever 
before, better than, leaving out some top ranking nations whatever the number 
may be which are far ahead in these matter. We can compare ourselves with 
most of the countries with the progress we have made in these matters. That 
does not mean that we cannot go faster. But, I want you to realise this complete 
picture, for people to say. Now, Dr. Raghuhir’s idea that we should raise large 
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armies who stretch out for a couple of thousand miles across our border. That is 
a conception if I may say so which is remote from any idea of a competent way, 
completely remote, pardon (interruption) may be, may be Dr. Raghubir’s broad 
ideas are remote from realities, from generalship, from any knowledge of warfare 
or any practical application of it. A General wants to defeat the enemy, not to 
be ultimately defeated. Dr. Raghubir’s policy would mean a general weakening 
of his army so much as to be ineffective and to be knocked out whenever the 
enemy wants it to be knocked out. Holding on briefly to a post here and getting 
knocked out elsewhere which is more important place. It is of no great 
importance, sometimes it may be but nowadays warfare is a different thing. Mr. 
Feroze Gandhi talked about his experience during the last war, pretty bad. But, 
it is said and I think rightly said that the last war was rather children’s game 
compared to the next war may be. But, therefore, you see this business of thinking 
of toy soldiers of moving up and down and go and take position all this and that 
I am really amazed at the inconsequence of this thinking. It is, I am sorry to use 
this word, but it almost reminds me of the Chinese saying and their papers. It is 
a reflection of the Chinese chauvinistic attitude. They are chauvinistic, they are 
undoubtedly, whether it is due to their Communist Party or previously they 
have been an expansive nation whenever they are strong. I believe they have 
been an expanding nation whenever they are strong; it is a bad thing in China 
and as Dr. Raghubir said they have after all, this huge state of China which has 
not come out of the Brahma or what not. It has grown by conquest in the past 
hundreds of years. (Interruption) I have said that is so. 

But, therefore, the situation as it arises today; they are three parts of that 
situation. Part number one, if you wish to criticise the past policies of the 
government, naturally you can do so, that is you may say, oh, this should have 
been done? Why was this not done? Why, as somebody asked, why when three 
years ago we learnt of the Aksai Chin road, why did we not immediately send 
our armies to seize it? Or why did we not take any other step? Well, it is rather 
difficult for me to answer these questions without entering into, well, military 
matters which one does not talk about. But, one thing I can tell you that at no 
time in the last dozen years or so, did we, were we at all complacent about our 
border. If people think so this bhai-bhai business and we are not thinking of it, 
it is all very well for us to say that we relied on them to behave, that is a 
different matter. But, at no time did we, were we wholly complacent about it 
and we were progressively taking such steps as we could, without, of course 
we have always to balance these steps, without 

diverting all of India’s energy and resources into that and weakening 
ourselves in every other sector, because these are very costly thing. If you say 
we have built many roads we ought to, I agree with you. We have to build 
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more, or more rapidly because every road we are building, I agree. And it is our 
fault or the Government of India’s because the State Government call it what 
you will. But, we had ultimately all the time to whether to do this where to put 
up steel factory or where to do this, these are difficult choices. Because, 
ultimately the steel factory is more important for defence in every road in India. 

You see you have to balance these things as to whether you are to spend a 
large sum of money today getting a little more confidence in your defence 
apparatus. No doubt for the present but at the cost of your remaining week, 
tomorrow and the day after you see all these. Because tomorrow’s strength 
comes from your major developmental, major industries, heavy industries steel 
this that, that is strength. 

Why is China strong today? Because of her industrial development, not 
because of her 650 million population. That is an explosive factor no doubt. So 
I have not, I entirely agree about the road business (that). Now, just one thing 
more I shall say, one thing about this direct and indirect attack that is being 
made on our policy of non-alignment. What it has to do with this particular 
matter I have not been able to understand how our policy of non-alignment has 
led to or this situation in the frontier, it has absolutely nothing to do with it. The 
policy of non-alignment was a natural consequence of our thinking and policy. 
I think that no policy of ours in the last twelve years has been so justified as the 
policy of non-alignment. I hold by it as firmly as anything, and I cannot conceive 
as at present advised of any development which will weaken my thinking in 
regard to this policy. I think it has been a remarkably successful policy. And I 
want, I do not, it is difficult to discuss all these things in public and all that and 
this is semi-public. I am therefore only placing. Because, it does surprise me 
when people write in newspapers or talk about it. It is lacking in any kind of 
intelligent appreciation of events in the world they are. The very policy which 
has helped us all these years which has been appreciated are as appreciated 
today more than at any time in the past by people who have been opposed to it 
in the past they have been geared around to accepting it today. And now through 
a certain panic and fear here of what is going to happen you must leave it, I just 
do not understand it. And imagining why it is not the brave man’s response 
because if you analyse that criticism of the policy of non-alignment what does 
it mean, a person criticises it, he thinks if we leave it we shall get a lot of help 
from odd people or odd countries. They will come and defend our country it 
means that, nothing else, what else can it mean? Apart from this being the most 
4 dangerous thought it is a thought just like in the economic sphere if we thought 
that some other country is going to pull us up from the grass roots. Well, 
immediately we will become complacent, others will do the job, let us sit down 
and reap the benefits of it. In a matter of defence it is even more dangerous, it 
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weakens us, I say, and 1 mean it. 1 prefer to fight with inferior weapons but with 
the determination not to give in whatever the consequences, rather than 
somebody else should come and in a big way... I mean to say we want the 
friendship of other countries we may require their help in getting something. If 
we want it we will buy it from them or get it that is a different matter. But, the 
moment this sensation of reliance on others comes for the vital things in our 
defence 1 think we have done something which is very very injurious to our 
present and future. There are many ways so that I cannot understand this, may 
be my mind does not function quite correctly or that 1 have been too tied up 
with the particular way of thinking all these years may be. But, that is I wanted 
to be quite clear to you and what my thinking is on the subject. And all so that 
there are three questions before us, one is past, the past a kind of if you like 
post mortem on the past, what mistakes have been made, in regard to defence, 
may be if you want this. The second is the present position, how to meet it, in 
defence and otherwise. The third is the future, what our appraisal of the future 
is, you can divide this question into three broad categories. And it is not for me 
to discuss the past. 1 do not personally think that any policy in the past has been 
wrong, the execution of some policies might have been weak, might have been 
this, as the execution of many of our other policies are weak, that is a different 
matter entirely. 

As for the present it is admitted and agreed that we should naturally, 
whatever our political approaches might be and the political approaches have 
to continue. Our approach must be to guard our frontiers or our country to the 
best of our ability. In doing all that it is a well known factor that, well, if you 
may divide defence into various categories. In those categories the actual army 
is probably the smallest category— important on the front, but small; behind 
the army the industrial apparatus of the country; behind that the general economy 
of the country, behind that the morale of the country. These are the factors, 
important factors and at the present moment in terms of more defence or more 
soldiers or more army, what many of our opponents are doing, are trying to 
weaken the morale of the country everywhere. 

Talking about panic, where is the panic except in the minds of the weak 
and cowardly? I do not understand it. Why, let them go let them go to some 
other country if those who are frightened of this matter or go down to South 
India where perhaps nobody will trouble them. I cannot understand this business 
of panic. I wish this word is not used, pardon, because, it is far away that is all 
because it is far from the frontier that is why I said South India. Because, really 
wha tsis this, i t is (quite extraordinary. Therefore, pardon (interruption), yes, 
yes, teft <ET, frft Fffa HBT | 3TFT | FRTT I, ^ 

ifrTI 
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I am saying that many of our opponents, opposition parties and others 
who are raising all this panicky cries, are doing it deliberately in order to harm 
the government and thereby for political reasons and even taking the risk of 
harming the country in that process, or they are actually afraid and panicky 
themselves. I say if they are panicky let them move away from our frontier 
areas to some distant areas where they can be safe, (interruption) yes. It is 
really the reaction in this country. So, I, we have noMinterruption) 

Now, a situation has arisen and our party has to consider it carefully in all 
its aspects. Because, it is quite clear that on the one side there is this very 
serious and dangerous situation on our frontiers. The danger, as, and I repeat 
the danger at the present is serious but what concerns one much more is the 
prospect of long continuing danger and, therefore, any policy that we may frame 
has to deal with the present naturally but not at the cost of the future, it is most 
important. It is a long continuing danger, we cannot fritter away our energies 
by doing something in hurry and rush and then have nothing, having not the 
strength to do something tomorrow, it is the most important thing. Keeping in 
the picture and seeing it also in this larger world perspective what is happening. 
Because, you see take this policy of non-alignment, if by any chance we left it, 
we are a doomed nation, doomed morally, spiritually, psychologically, in every 
way, practically. Nobody will respect us in the wide world; we will become 
some kind of camp follower or this with no energy and no will of our own left. 
It amazes me. At a moment when the world is changing in that direction away 
from cold war and all this. What is non-alignment? It is a refusal to fall into the 
cold war that has been going on. And the moment we leave that we fall into this 
cold war and are doomed. Because, you see we are more doomed, I do not 
mean to say that the other countries are doomed who are carrying on not at all, 
because they entered it at a different time, we enter it through fear. And if a 
person who comes through fear and changes his basic policy is doomed in a 
country because nobody respects it. We have gained a certain prestige, position 
in the wide world and all that goes and we play in the hands of our enemies 
who will say these people who were always talking bravely of their non- 
alignment of no cold war, of this of that and secretly they were thinking 
differently. You see we lose all respect in the eyes of any country enemy or 
friend. Now, therefore, I say in the present we have to deal with the situation. 
We should do it balancing all these factors in so far as defence is concerned 
naturally in consultation with the best advisors that we have that is how all we 
are trying to proceed. 

But on the other hand there is the other aspect of it, internally that is the 
real strength of a country as I said. It is only twenty-five per cent at the most 
that the army counts; seventy-five per cent the industry, the economy and the 
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morale. And that is being attacked and we do not seem to be aware of it. We fall 
into the trap of our opponents who for internal purposes — some of them at 
least — are exploiting the situation and trying to discredit either the government 
or members of the government. Now, if you want to change government it is a 
different matter, change it bravely. But, this kind of sniping operation and our 
not realising it and accepting it is a bad thing. We must be aware of what others 
are doing and meet their challenge. It is a severe testing time because of that, 
not merely because of what is happening in the border, serious as that is. But, 
these sniping operations that are going on against our party; trying to weaken it 
and the publicity machines and the newspapers etc. well they do not belong to 
our party. I cannot complain of what they say. But, I may merely point out that 
in effect you can read. .. 

Let us see another thing. Take the internal politics. Now, almost every major 
paper in this country, almost every, I do not say every, practically reflects on the 
economic plans of the Swatantra Party. Now, that again reflects, affects its 
other foreign outlook and all that, naturally it does. Now, we do not realise all 
these implications and are taken in sometimes by the other brave things that 
they say. 

Well, as I said this is an initial meeting when shall we meet again, I do not 
understand. Yes Mr. Gandhi, I said that the press these are, I have never heard 
of private meetings being reported to the press, they should not be reported, 
nothing. 


17. To H.C. Heda: Discussing Corruption 17 


November 19, 1959 

My dear Heda, 

I enclose a letter from a member of the Party. 18 I have no objection to this 
matter being discussed in the Party. But I do not quite see what good this will 
do. If any discussion is to be helpful, it should be done by a small group of 
persons who can put forward proposals. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

17. Letter to the Secretary, Congress Party in Parliament. 

18. In fact, the letter dated 16 November 1959 was from MPs Mool Chand Jain, Ansari 

Harvani and Pannalal on the issue of corruption and malpractices in organisational 
elections. 
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18. AtCPP Meeting: Information Dissemination 
to Press 19 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Dasappa more on this, briefly, that gives chances to others. 
Now, I do not know if I have mentioned yesterday about after sometime about 
half an hour or at the most about forty minutes at the most. I am afraid I shall 
have to go. I have promised to televise at the broadcasting place to children this 
evening, but you can carry on even after I go. (Interruption) Now, I hope, 
therefore, that other members who speak will also be brief. I propose to call 
upon Mr. Mazhar Imam and after Mr. Imam, Mr. Krishna Menon. [...] 

TO fro fro, (totttot) tot tt^t t toI| tottot (tottto) TO? tot 

TTTO TOt qTO % TOF TOl i) ff di6l TO TO TOTOl TOTO TOF% f | d|d TO? 

to TO 3 i TOr % fTOft TOrc TO TOt TOfTO i TOr TO diTO> if TO 
toft toTO TOzTOr % fTO fTOt tt?TO 4TOTO TOr I fttTO ftrte TO TO tott 

t? 

3TTO5T igTO TOf TJTF 31738% # f^RR^TT fa 3TTOt 8§S faTO TOf TOTO? toTO FTTt 
TOTOTOt Tt I TO 3% ’ft f^T^T tTcF TTTTO ^TIT % <g5 TO ftTOTO, TOTO 3% TO TF 
TO TO 3TFf 3% dTON d)6l fa dl6d F*t 8§T5 fTOlT TOt TO fTO TO 8g$ ^WT fadl I 
3% % TO 'id*) falai fa FT 8RT TO TO F*t ddl falT TO TO 8) 3TT TO 

fTO Tp? 1%T?T% eft 1 Tp? BtStTO TO? fa TTFT TOT TO 8f% TOff % 3d?T TTT t fa 
TOt Tp5 FT M?TO TiFT 3% 8f d£d Tp5 eft | (5e<S?pr) TO dTO 8JTF 
teffa % TTFT % TO FTT?t Tpj T TTFTT 3fa TO gffaw Ft ^TTftT 1 1 TO TOTO 
ttTO '3T5st tt? ttf8t 3ttt TOTO fTOr TO TOr ttst TO ^ TOft tt 3iTTjF TO TO i 
TOTO 5debl 1^1 sb 3^T>|cb % TO <iTO TO flT f%| f? dlTO %■ cp|db*-d Tt?f eft 5fT ddtd 
TO ttt 20 3% ttt On srtf ^ ifer ^ ^ff % ^ ^§ct 

W? % efi?T 1 ^TFft To TOT sft TO ^ftr % % ^ j^pgr SJT TH 

^ft^T TO ^ FTlft 8ft, TOJ5 StTTTO 16, 17, 21 18 8ht, % cJ^T, cj^f $ f^T 
8ft %qRf if «fTOT ft W 8ft, TO TO Tt? Tf TO 8ft I ^TOt §TO, (fTOTOH) ft TOT 
TsTOT TO, % fTO 8TT fTT TORTT § TO TORtt % TO fTO? ^f TO T3TO Ft M 1 
? A stormy meeting of uproar’ ^ TO TOfftTO TORT ^ TOTOTtf 81%, T% to 
TOT % FTTO 1 1 eft % cTOT it TOT TOtT % TO1T TO TOtoTOT TOT 1 1 3tTO TO 

19. New Delhi, 23 November 1959. JN’s A1CC Speeches. Tape No. M-47/C Part I & II, 
NMML. 

20. Nehru addressed the Press Club on 20 November 1959. 

21. See item 16. 
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4151 # cJPliJTT 444 ^TTcT t f# # # #44 4## 4^1 4154 

=(c1ldl 4# 5#f # 5# =MMI 4441 f 4 # 4^5 % t 4R 5444 $4M 441 5 1 3#T44# 
441 ’3^T # % I 

441 eft 3TPT #7 # ft 4414? I f# 3454K 41# ^5 41# I #f#4 3TR414 f#4 
#4 411 31145# Mi 41741 # # f# 317I51T 51# 511 #414 447 4411 t #1 5# 
4#4 5#, #7 W #f#4 #1 414 715 #*544 %iqT, TTT #*57 

4^4 5# 514 f, 541# 41# 5# #1 ft I #1 ^vRT # 314151, 41# 454 

44) # 4j|^t 1# 4 to 3#45T4 5# 514 f, 444 44# 5# 514 f I 3175517 4# 4# 
t #7 ## 1 1 ##4 3545# 471 tot % #4 4T4T 5lf#4 | #R 7#541 5lff4 #> 
371451 4# 4^4 4FJ# #4# 4FT 415 \ # # 44 4# t 3#T #17 44# ^4RR # 
#41 f I tTcF, TRl 414 to #44# f 4# ^#41 4 tJ5# # # 54 #44 5# 414 
75171577 ?4# 41# 4 44fT |4T 5#71, 41# ^#51 4 *J5#4 ^#4 3T1#4471 #514# 
1 1 ^ 515*71 4 44 ##5*1 4 1 #44 |, 4J to #775 f#J4 # # 3#7 4151 3#7 

41414 4 3#7 44414 # 3#7 41514151 #444 1 1 54 41# 47 4144 # #5# 71155 
# 1*57 4% 7## 44# 5p5 41? f#5T #71 4# # I 44# Fit## 44# # #1 41# 3#7 
4141 # 551 3#7 FI## 44# tl #t t*57 4#4 4*11911 ft 4141 f I 451# 144# 4114# 
**5#414 44# 4lff#l # 514 to # # #441 f45r 47 444 #7# 414 ft 344 
444# 4#45 4#f#r | 344 #%4, 414 ##5# #7 757# t*47tol, f#f##, strong 
exception was taken by the members of the party at the false reports appearing 
in some newspapers about the proceedings at party meeting. 

No [...] 51#75 4ft, more particularly this happened # 4?# # f#sT to 
4#4 meeting # # last, sixth meeting of that and today also the reports that 
have been issued are very far from the truth and in spite of the fact that 
Secretaries, they issue a brief statement about the proceeding. The Party 
considers this highly improper for any responsible journal to publish, what 
shall we say, to publish such all right, wrong and imaginative account. 

# 3114 # # c§5 3114 41# 44# 414 # # fl 44# tol4T ft I # 44T? #4#? 
#.#. 4441 #44 31551 # # 41541 f 344 541 514 417 #, ^4141 41451 # I # #4 
#4# tot 41# # ## # 4i## ft ## toto # # toto 3#7 441 # #4 
#T #*57 #1444 4^4t ft #4 # #4 41# 451 1 414 ^4 #tf#** #1#4 4T# 441 ft 
414 # 3#T ^4 #Pi4 I 7ptl 414#? ## 4151 I have said that we might have a 
small committee, say of five or whatever, secretaries plus two or three other 
members who might help in briefing the press. (5441514) ff # # 
to# 41, # 314, 44 44# 45# f#75#*ll 1 The report of the Congress part)' 
meetings which have appeared in the press have been largely incorrect and 
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sometimes completely wrong. The party regrets that this should be done. 

Tt foil eft TF?t frnSfT I TT TFPTt vRT <R 3;, FT ^ vTTT fit 
in cRTT 1 1 Fit in trgj point % the proceedings ^«r ^ t 
proceedings should they issue a signed, no, no, should they be signed 
(interruption) no, no, no, I am not talking about this statement. I am not 
talking, this of course is a resolution of the, you may say, you may begin by 
saying that the leader referred to this matter and the party took strong 
exception to these reports and passed the following resolutions. No, what 1 
am asking is apart from today, when they issue reports of our meeting, 
secretaries, should they issue a signed report or (interruption). All right, 
official, yes, I really must go; the television people are really punctual. Thank 
you. 

[Complete text in English]" 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Dasappa more on this, briefly, that gives chances to others. 
Now, I do not know if I have mentioned yesterday about after sometime about 
half an hour or at the most about forty minutes at the most. I am afraid I shall 
have to go. 1 have promised to televise at the broadcasting place to children this 
evening, but you can carry on even after I go. (Interruption) Now, l hope, 
therefore, that other members who speak will also be brief. I propose to call 
upon Mr. Mazhar Imam and after Mr. Imam, Mr. Krishna Menon. [...] 

My dear friend, (Interruption) 1 will say it here in the Party (Interruption). 
Some four or five days ago, I said the same thing as what Feroze Gandhi said 
just now. 1 had laid great stress on it in the Party that no member should talk 
about these things. I have even told my secretaries that our meetings are private, 
so why give out a report about them? 

So next day there was a report in the newspapers that nothing could be got 
out of the secretaries. The whole basis is wrong because they have gone one 
step ahead by demanding information. They even wrote that this time when 
they went to the members who normally gave information freely, seemed to 
hesitate. They hesitated and said that they had been strictly warned against 
saying anything, which means that they were in the habit of saying a great deal 
earlier. (Interruption) 


22. Since the proceedings at the CPP meeting were bilingual, the entire speech has been 
reproduced here in English. 
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So my secretaries told me that it becomes very difficult not to say anything. 

I told them to prepare a small note and give it to them. I have mentioned this 
twice to the Press — not at a Press Conference, but once when I went to the 
Press Club 2 ' and once more to the foreign press, though of course I did not put 
it very bluntly to them. The whole thing is totally wrong. Just imagine the 
newspapers carried a news item saying that in our meetings held on the 16th, 
17th 24 and 18th there was almost a revolt in the Party and we just barely stopped 
short of beating one another up. (Interruption) Please remember, the report 
said that the meeting ended in a complete uproar. ‘A stormy meeting of uproar.’ 
This was printed abroad also, in the United States etc. I asked them what kind 
of correspondents they have to have printed such things. The whole thing was 
so completely baseless that I was amazed but they said that as they could not 
get correct information, they had to make it up to some extent. What is the 
remedy for this? There is yet another difficulty in this. Generally of course the 
newspapers publish something or the other but nowadays what we are having 
to face is a deliberate attempt on their part to condemn and malign us. So they 
exaggerate some more. 

So please understand this. This is not only a matter of the Party’s honour 
but it involves the honour of each one of our members. And apart from the 
honour, I would say it is a matter of mere self-protection. The newspapermen 
may come and surround you but you must be firm. And always remember that 
even a little thing that you may say can be exaggerated and do a lot of harm. A 
thing like this that there was open fighting in the Party being printed all over 
the world — leading articles have been written in The New York Times and The 
New York Herald Tribune and in Japan and Baghdad and I don’t know where 
else. One of you may say something to the press thoughtlessly. But it gets 
exaggerated in the reporting and the whole thing becomes a melodrama. I think 
that wherever there is a wrong report like this, you should correct it. You must 
write to them taking strong exception to the whole thing, write that strong 
exception... to publish such.... 

No [...] this is not the way] more particularly this happened, they have 
reported before, which meeting was it — last, sixth meeting of that and today 
also the reports that have been issued are very far from the truth and in spite of 
the fact that Secretaries, they issue a brief statement about the proceeding. The 
Party considers this highly improper for any responsible journal to publish, 
what shall we say, to publish such all right, wrong and imaginative account. 


23. See fn 20 in this section. 

24. See fn 2 1 in this section. 
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So from now onwards whenever there is an exaggerated report of what 
you say.. .What? Who? V.K. Krishna Menon? Alright, I will tell you, you can 
do one thing that would be even better. For us a small Committee of two or 
three members you can have both the secretaries and choose two-three members 
who have experience in dealing with the press.. .Let Feroze Gandhi be one and 
you can choose two more. Did you hear? I have said.... I have said that we 
might have a small committee, say of five or whatever, secretaries plus two or 
three members who might be help in briefing the press. (Interruption) It will be 
done, please wait, write that please. The report of the Congress party meetings 
which have appeared in the press have been largely incorrect and sometimes 
completely wrong. The party regrets that this should be done. 

The report that was written before, it needs to be fitted in. After which 
there is another point that when the proceedings are ordinarily given, should 
they issue a signed, no, no, should they be signed (interruption) no, no, no, I am 
not talking about this statement. I am not talking, this of course is a resolution 
of the, you may say, you may begin by saying that the leader referred to this 
matter and the party took strong exception to these reports and passed the 
following resolutions. No, what I am asking is apart from today, when they 
issue reports of our meeting, secretaries, should they issue a signed report or 
(interruption). All right, official, yes, I really must go; the television people are 
really punctual. Thank you. 


19. To B. P. Chaliha: Banning Communal Political 
Organisations 25 

November 23, 1959 

My dear Chaliha, 

Your letter of November 20. 

I entirely agree with you that the arrangement which the Congress has arrived 
at with the Muslim League in regard to the next elections has unhappy 
consequences. 26 It is true that the arrangement is a very limited one; still there 
it is. 

I do not think it is possible to amend the Constitution of India to ban the 
formation of any organisation in the name of religion, caste or community. 

25. Letter to the Chief Minister of Assam. 

26. Chaliha was most likely referring to the electoral alliance in Kerala of the Congress, the 
Muslim League and PSP. 
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Many such organisations have nothing to do with politics. They may deal with 
only religious or social matters. It is very difficult to draw the line. But, as a 
matter of broad policy, our Parliament, I think, passed a resolution many years 
ago disapproving of communal political organisations. 27 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

20. To Ramlal Parikh: Mobilising Youth for Border 
Defences 28 


November 25, 1959 

Dear Ramlal, 

Your letter of 24th November .' 1 It is right that our Youth Congress people and 
others should take interest in the situation that has arisen on the India-China 
border and, in this connection, give support to the policy of non-alignment. 
But, of course, this is not positive work. 

The suggestion that students or other young men should be sent to our 
border areas to construct roads is not at all feasible. The expense involved in it 
would be very great and the work done little. It is far easier to employ local 
people who know this work. If we take a large number of students from here, 
we shall have to build some kind of residential accommodation for them, look 
after them, their food, etc. All this will be very costly. Then they will have to 
face exceedingly cold weather, such as is unknown, outside the high mountain 
areas. Many of them may not be able to stand this weather at all. They would 
become liabilities. Even if they can just stand the climate, they will be unable 

to do much work because of the cold. Altogether, therefore, this proposal is not 
feasible. 


I he ^- es °l ut *on for Elimination of Communal Organisations was moved by 
nan asayanam Ayyangar in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) on 3 April 1948. It 
was a opted on the same day. For the resolution, see Constituent Assembly of India 
gislative) Debates , (Official Report) Vol. IV, 1948, pp. 31 16 & 3151 

28. Letter to the Secretary, Youth Department, AICC. 

29. A copy of the Resolution of the National Council of the Youth Congress on India’s 
po icy towards China was enclosed. It wanted to contribute by enlisting in the Territorial 

y, constructing roads in border areas, and through welfare. The National Council 
a so sought information on the Indo-China border issue. File No. l(12)-EA/59, MEA. 
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But it will be a very good thing if they offer manual labour for doing 
something constructive where they live or near it. The moment you send large 
numbers to another place, the question of housing them and feeding them arises. 
The point is that they should show their enthusiasm and perseverance by doing 
something constructive. Building is one such way of doing this. Thus, the 
students could build a hostel for their college or a school house or a Panchayat 
Ghar in the village or any other such structure. That would be something done 
and good training and it may be said that they are doing this because they want 
to prepare themselves for great demands in the future in view of the border 
situation. 

Of course, they can be recruited in the Territorial Army . 30 Students can also 
join the N.C.C. 

The point is that they should look upon all these activities as directly 
concerned with preparation for the country’s defence. 

As for young people being sent to the border areas for welfare work or 
social education, I do not quite know how far this will be feasible. The difficulty 
is that we shall have to spend much more in looking after these young people 
than the results obtained from their looking after others. Conditions are very 
difficult in these areas and the winters are very severe. 

I am having the question of preparing some pamphlets looked into. I hope 
something will be done. You can keep in touch with our Foreign Secretary . 31 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


30. Both Krishna Menon and Rajendra Prasad had, on the tenth anniversary of the Territorial 
Army on 21 November 1959, urged the youth to enlist in the Territorial Army. 

31. Subimal Dutt. 
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21 . To G.B. Pant: Indira Gandhi Overworked 32 


November 25, 1959 


My dear Pantji, 

Indira has just telephoned to me from some place in the South. She said that a 
telegram from Dhebarbhai had been forwarded to her asking her to inaugurate 
the Kerala election campaign on the 6th of December. 33 1 do not like this at all. 
She has travelled about a great deal and we had decided that she should not 
undertake any tour after this present one. She returns here on the 28th evening. 
If she goes to Kerala, it will be a long journey and, no doubt, they would want 
her for some days. I have, therefore, advised her not to undertake this visit. 

She is, however, anxious that someone should go there for this purpose, 
and she asked me to consult you and Moraijibhai on the subject. Further, she 
wanted either you or Morarjibhai to telephone to Dhebarbhai and tell him of 
your suggestion. She does not even know where Dhebarbhai is. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


32. Letter to the Union Minister of Home Affairs. 

33. After the dismissal of the Namboodiripad Government in Kerala on 31 August 1959 and 
the formation of a coalition government of the Congress, PSP and Muslim League, a 
fresh election was due in February 1960. The CWC meetings of 9 and 10 November put 
UN. Dhebar in charge of the elections and he asked Indira Gandhi to launch the campaign. 
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22. To H.C. Heda: Youth Congress Tours and Communist 
Criticism 34 


November 29, 1959 

My dear Heda, 

I am sending you a copy of a letter Shri Sheel Bhadra Yajee has sent to me 
about the Sagar Darshan Yatra . 35 Some of our newspapers have been dealing 
with this matter very unfairly and unobjectionably at the instance of two or 
three persons. There are some questions in Parliament also. 36 

I am sending you Sheel Bhadra Yajee’s letter so that you might be able to 
give the correct facts to any of our Party members should he require them. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


34. Letter. 

35. In his letter of 28 November 1959, Sheel Bhadra Yajee, M.P. and adviser to the Sagar 
Darshan Yatra, gave an account of the tour by 400 members of the AICC Youth Department 
to Cochin. Colombo. Penang, Singapore, and Kuala Lumpur. He extolled its success, 
described it a noble programme, and refuted “misrepresentations” by Communist youth 
organisations and the press. 

36. The Sagar Darshan Yatra was a 28-day trip on the Sonavati, a ship belonging to the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company. Some of the Malayan press called it a “Voyage of 
Discovery and the restoring of ancient bonds. However, press reports fuelled questions 
in Parliament regarding its value, its finances, the presence of elderly people and 
businessmen on a trip meant for the “youth”, and the accumulation of presents by travelers. 
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[More Eyes to Se(a)e] 





“ Back from Sagar Darshan Yatra ?” 

(FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY , 15 NOVEMBER 1959) 
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(b) States 
(i) Andhra Pradesh 


23. To G.B. Pant: Nizam’s Trust 37 


Dehra Dun 
November 13, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose copy of a letter I have received from my Parliamentary Secretary, 
Sadath Ali Khan. ,! ' who is son of Nawab Zain Yar Jung. This letter deals with 
the Nizam's Charitable Trust. I can say little about this matter except that the 
Nizam has managed to collect around himself people who are not particularly 
desirable. I do not quite know what we can do about this matter. Certainly I am 
not in a position to give advice. ' I am, however, sending a copy of Sadath Ali’s 
letter to Sanjiva Reddy though I am making it clear that I can give no advice to 
him except that he might consider this question and what might be possible to 
be done. 

After writing the above, I read a letter from the Nizam addressed to me. w I 
am enclosing a copy of this also. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


37. Letter. 

38. See Appendix 16. 

39. Nehru replied to Sadath Ali Khan on 13 November repeating essentially what he had 

written to Pant; he wrote the same day to Sanjiva Reddy asking him to examine the 
matter. 

40. See Appendix 14. 

Nehru responded to the Nizam twice. On 16 November, he asked the Nizam to 
defer action until the completion of the Government audit of the Trust. On 9 December, 
he suggested that the interim stay order taken by the Trust from the Supreme Court be 
vacate toallow the audit to continue. He wrote in the same terms to Sanjiva Reddy also 
t at ay. e also asked the Nizam to consider recalling his grandson, Mukarram Jah, 
trom England to take charge of the Trust. 
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[Sanjeeva Reddy Marooned] 



(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 6 DECEMBER 1959) 
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24. To K.V. Ranga Reddy: PCC Election Manoeuvres 41 

November 16, 1959 

My dear Ranga Reddy, 

Thank you for your letter of November 12. My colleagues here and 1 have 
given very careful consideration to this question. We realise the force of what 
you say in your letter. I had a talk with Sanjiva Reddy today, and he advanced 
much the same arguments as you have done. 

Nevertheless we feel that, in the balance, it would be desirable for Sanjiva 
Reddy to accept the suggestion to stand for the Presidentship of the Congress. 4 -’ 
In the final analysis, that will be more helpful for our cause. Work in Andhra 
Pradesh may, to begin with, suffer a little by the change But Andhra Pradesh is 
too stout a State and has so many good people that i have little fear about the 
future. The mere fact of Sanjiva Reddy being made Congress President is an 
honour to Andhra Pradesh. Also, he will not be cut off from Andhra Pradesh in 
this way and his advice and help will always be available. 

I am sorry, therefore, that 1 cannot wholly agree with what you have written. 
I am sure you will appreciate the reasons that have led us to this conclusion. 

Yours sincerely. 
[Jawaharlal Nehru | 


41 . Letter to the Minister for Revenue. Andhra Pradesh 

42. Elections to (he post of the President of the INC were due in December Sanjiva Reddy 
was the favourite, but his election would leave the post of Chief Minister vacant This 
was so coveted that nobody was willing to become President of the Andhra PCC The 
incumbent. P Ranga Reddy, could not he re-elected as the new Congress Constitution 
did not allow more than two terms But it was a strategically important position as the 
President of the PCC would select candidates for the general elections in 1962 Those 
proposed were Sanjeevalalu (Hanjani. A. Satyanarayana Raju (Secretary General. AKX). 
Brahmananda and K.V Ranga Reddy (Telenganai However. Sanjiva Reddy wanted 
Ranga Reddy to continue as President of the PCC. and the CWC solved the problem in 
December by arguing that since P Ranga Reddy had been elected in a bye lection ami 
was yet to complete his full term as PCC President, he would be allowed to contest the 
election to the President. PCC in the forthcoming election See Thr Pumrer. 3 December 
1959 
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(ii) Bombay 

25. To Y.B. Chavan: Rudeness of a Bureaucrat 43 


November 20, 1959 


My dear Chavan, 

I have received a letter from an MP, Purushottamdas R. Patel.^Acopy has been 
sent to you, but for facility of reference I enclose a copy. 45 Will you kindly have 
an inquiry held into this matter? If there is any truth in it, the behaviour of the 
Deputy Collector was highly objectionable. This kind of thing irritates 
Parliament very much. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(iii) J & K 


26. To Kalika Singh: Kashmir 46 

November 20, 1959 

Dear Kalika Singhji, 

I have your two letters of the 19th November. Thank you for them. 

I do not think that it will be at all desirable to suggest that Kashmir should 
be brought up before a summit conference of the big powers. Nor is it feasible 
for India to neutralize, as you put it, the Kashmir region. A country as a whole 
can adopt any attitude ot neutrality, etc., if it so chooses. No country can separate 
a part of it and call it neutral. 


43. Letter to the Chief Minister of Bombay. 

44. Lok Sabha MP, Mahagujarat Janata Parishad (MJP). 

45. Patel's letter of 19 November to Nehru narrated the experience of K. V. Parmar. 
Independent Lok Sabha MP from Ahmedabad. when he met Jadeja. a Deputy Collector 
and Magistrate in Ahmedabad District. Jadeja apparently kept Parmar waiting for an 
hour and forty-five minutes, was curt, and ended abruptly thus: “Who are you to direct 
me, I don't want to hear you. Get out." 

46. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Congress. 
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As for your suggestion for a white paper to be prepared on population, I 
shall have this matter examined. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(iv) Madhya Pradesh 

27. To K.N. Katju: Landlords and their Estates 47 

November 6, 1959 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

This afternoon a person named D.N. Zamindar came to see me. He is apparently 
a major Zamindar from Madhya Pradesh. He gave me a paper which I enclose. 
The account given in this paper is badly written in English, but the account he 
gives in it, on which he dilated in his talk with me, does appear to be odd. His 
zamindari is taken over by the Court of Wards which has it under its supervision 
for a very long time. At the end of it, it is given back with very little assets and 
mostly unrealised arrears. Most of these arrears have become out-of-date and 
time-barred. Meanwhile, another similar zamindari estate, which is not in the 
Court of Wards, flourishes. 

This does not speak well of the Court of Wards who are responsible. Of 
course, I do not know the facts and I am only giving you the impression that I 
gathered from his talk with me and the paper. I should imagine that when a 
charge of this kind is made, some kind of a further inquiry, that is, not a routine 
departmental show, is desirable. It is no good asking the very persons, who 
might have been at fault, to report on it. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


47 . 
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28. To K.N. Katju: Compensation 48 

November 7, 1959 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

I enclose a note from my PPS. 49 The note will speak for itself. 

I think that B.M. Bhandari. the President of the Madhya Bharat Flying 
Club at Indore has behaved very unsatisfactorily in this matter. Apart from not 
treating the widow of an officer who had died in a fatal accident properly, 50 he 
has not had the courtesy even to reply to letters from my Secretariat as well as, 
apparently, the Ministry of Communications. I think that the Madhya Bharat 
Flying Club should be informed that this kind of behaviour is considered very 
objectionable. I do not see why this club should be given any government grant 
if they function in this way. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

29. To H. C. Heda: Ram Singh Bhai Varma 51 

November 23, 1959 

My dear Heda, 

Your letter of today’s date, about Ram Singh Bhai Varma. 52 1 have been much 
troubled about all this and his arrest. 'Tle came and saw me before he was 
arrested and told me the whole story, and I have written and spoken to the 
Chief Minister and to the Labour Minister of Madhya Pradesh 54 as well as to 
others. In fact, I referred to his arrest in a speech at Indore, to labour workers. 55 

I think the police acted hastily and not wisely in this matter. I have spoken 
about it. The matter might have ended long ago by some nominal punishment, 
but Ram Singh Bhai has treated this as a major issue and employed a number 
of lawyers. He refused to come out on bail on his own bond. Now the matter 

48. Letter. 

49. Kesho Ram. 

50. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 838-839. 

5 1 . Letter. 

52. President of the Madhya Pradesh unit of INTUC and Lok Sabha MP from Nimad. 

53. See S WJN/SS/53/pp. 449-45 1 and 456. 

54. V.V. Dravid. 

55. See item 100. 
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has been referred to the High Court. Everybody, including the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh, is much distressed at all this. I do not quite know what we 
can do in the matter now. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


30. To K.N. Katju: Students Plunder Tailors in Ujjain 56 


November 29, 1959 


My dear Kailas Nath, 

I enclose a copy of a letter which I have received from a tailors’ firm in Delhi. 57 
I wonder if you can induce the Ujjain University to help in this matter. It seems 
obvious that the tailors have suffered considerably by the lack of organisation 
of the University authorities at Ujjain. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(v) The North East 

31 . In the Lok Sabha: Naga Movement 58 

D. C. Sharma: 54 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) The present law and order position in the Naga Hills Tuensang Unit; 

(b) The number of raids made by the Naga hostiles since the 1st August, 
1959; 

56. Letter. File No. 8/113/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

57. A firm called University Tailors and Drapers" complained to Nehru on 28 November 
that, as official robe makers to the Vikram University of Ujjain, they were asked to 
supply 5000 gowns and hoods for the Convocation of 1 1 November which Nehru had 
addressed. The University had not arranged for proper distribution of the costumes; by 
the nme officials arrived at 9.30 a.m., students had already mobbed the firm and “merrily 

Ts rw? h ° me WUh thC robes - 11,6 finn ,ost 950 gowns and 1600 hoods valued at Rs 
25 000. The University had taken no action, and the firm now appealed to Nehru for 
redress. 

58. 19 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXV. cols 639-640. 
jy. Congress. 
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(c) The extent of loss in life and property suffered; and 

(d) The nature of help given to affected people for rehabilitation? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru); (a) 
The law and order situation in Naga Hills Tuensang Area has continued to 
make steady progress; overall improvement has been particularly marked this 
year. The villagers have acquired confidence in themselves and they have 
denounced hostile activities and freely given their support to the Administration 
in the various tasks of development. 

Information is available to show that villagers are now refusing to provide 
food or shelter to the hostiles on an increasing scale. Information regarding 
hostile movements and activities is also more readily available. 

There have been a few raids resulting in some loss of life and property. At 
the same time, the surrender of arms and the hostiles themselves has shown a 
marked increase during this year. A number of leading hostile personalities 
have been arrested. The local Naga Village Guards have shown considerable 
initiative and in conjunction with our security forces have taken action against 
the hostiles inflicting casualties and capturing their weapons. 

A significant pointer revealing improvement in the overall political situation 
has been the passing of a resolution unanimously in October 1959, in the 3rd 
Convention of the Naga people held at Mokokchung and attended by delegates 
representing all tribes and numbering 3,374 to demand a settlement of the Naga 
question as a part of the Indian Union. 60 

(b) Eleven. 

(c) Three civilian lives were lost. A sum of Rs. 410 was looted in one of 
the raids. 

(d) Cash grants and relief in kind were given to affected persons for their 
rehabilitation. 


60. The resolution had far reaching political implications for GOI and the INC, as the persistent 
demand for the formation of autonomous districts into a separate Hill State was a key 
factor in the electoral defeat of the Congress in the region. 
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32. In the Lok Sabha: Ram Manohar Lohia’s Arrest 61 

Braj Raj Singh: 62 Sir, may I seek a clarification? You have been pleased to 
send me an intimation saying that my adjournment motion on the arrest of 
Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia 6 ' in the NEFA yesterday has been disallowed for 
the reason that this is one of the normal processes of law. May I submit that 
there is no law which prohibits the entry of any national of India into any 
part of India? I have looked into the so-called Regulation of 1873 under 
which the arrest of Dr. Lohia is purported to have been made. After the 
coming into force of our Constitution that regulation is void and cannot be 
enforced. Even if it were otherwise and the regulation can be enforced, it 
only says that no person can be allowed to acquire any property or to conduct 
any business or trade there without any permission being given by the 
competent authority. I submit that Dr. Lohia had no intention of acquiring 
any property there. He has got no property anywhere in India. I had in this 
connection seen the Prime Minister himself and I had written a letter to 
him. He was pleased to write to me that he personally had no objection if 
Dr. Lohia entered that place. The Government was also informed that Dr. 
Lohia was to enter that place on the 23rd of November. He also tried to 
enter last year on the 23rd of November but he was not allowed. Then, one 
year back, he said that he would like to enter the NEFA area again on the 
23rd of November. In our territory there are some people who have got no 
permits and they have inhabited our territory. Nothing is being done to 
make them go from that territory. But the nationals of India and Indian 
nationals who have taken part in our freedom fight are not being allowed 
to enter such areas of our country. It is a very sad state of affairs. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): First 
of all. Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia was apprehended and taken to some place outside 
that area and released. There is a permit system there and he did not possess a 
permit. When the hon. Member wrote to me, I told him that I have no objection, 


61 ' f ° r Ad J 0Urnment ’ 24 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 

XXXV, cols 1401-1405. 

62. Socialist. 

63 . On ^November 1 959 Lohia left Calcutta for what he termed Urvasia (NEFA). He informed 

e ess of his intention to enter the region even if it meant defying prohibitory orders 
and recalled a similar attempt at entry in November 1958 from Ledo, where he was 
stopped. See The Hindu , 6 November 1959. 
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but in this matter the responsible authorities sit in that area and I have no doubts 
that those authorities will give facilities wherever it is possible. 

Now, as Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia entered without any permit, apparently 
they arrested him then and released him later at a nearby place. But there is no 
difficulty in regard to certain parts of NEFA area for Dr. Lohia to go there and 
we shall give him a permit if he indicates the place where he wants to go. But in 
regard to some places, for military and like reasons, we are not permitting the 
people to go there. For those places a permit may not be available. 

Braj Raj Singh: Last year there was no military situation in the area but 
even last year he was not allowed to enter it. I have indicated in my letter 
about Dr. Lohia’s entering the territory. Even last year, when Dr. Lohia 
wrote to the authority, no permit was issued. 

Jawaharla! Nehru: He will be given a permit if he indicates the place where he 
wants to go. There are many areas there. I cannot speak for every area. He will 
be given a permit if he indicates the place. 

STifT rRR 3 | 

3T R P|c||R fRR 3 3TT *RRT 1 1 far yfcMHJ cptf ?RRT W 
*n? 3TRT? RF TWR rBt yffcpyf cR R? cR 

gs# ^ ^ tR t ?*rit ti apR arrcR R ^ R 

R ^rRst aRFfr; 65 srzrt vim... 

a -ft SRIgHM : q? HHlffR 3T. RRn Hold'll cRF % 

I 


Mr. Speaker : 66 Order, order. 

STcRSft: tr stsft % sit... 


64. Janata Party. 

65. Independent. 

66. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 
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Mr. Speaker: Order, order. 


# #dTd# dF dTddT dTFdT f W Fd tfftqr aft 

wfk dft ?rf cjtt faror dftr FdTdT dft ^7d 3 ddd - ^tt dTF?T 1 1 dF 

dd ddT F #7 dFf 9? 5T^F dK#d dit dFT dft FTdTOTT FFft 
*nfiq afrrfTTR ddFidT ffa dFf dr t ^ f% ftftdf aft f^tt dR?r 
^ I #? dT % dTd dNdiT 7T^ dR 7^ t ddd^T rft ^Ft ^dldd ft TT^SFrft 

ft ft ddrr ft. Tfrf^rr ftft dTdft ftt dft tt dft dft sjdMd dft ftft drift*? # 
^TFETT W1 ffft dF qrft[Z f^T drfftr ^PTf % 3TtT W dftT rid *T F7T dTF 
dri <1d) <i)<+> ddl dft dT Tft ft? 

ft ddTFMTd %Fd: ftft TO ft dft dldT fft dft ?d 9T dFd ft ftt 1 1 ft ft diFT 

fft ft. dfrf^rr, 3 fr ft f$trt dft ft dddri dFf dift dd dftftz fftd diw, ftfftd 

W 3ddft ddddT ftfft dd ft #F ft ftr dftftd d ftdT dft ft ft ddft TRftft dft 
>3TF^ dfrr dd FTdd ft ft ddT dd dddT |? 

^T ddriftT 3TdT?ft: ft, dddft dTddT ftftT d>T ftd> dft I 3TdddT ddT did 
^Fdld dftft ft ^dft did 1 1 dF ^FdWJ^f tfft ftdft 3TOT ditf ft 

fspd m<(h£ ft dft dT FFFdT 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Arjun Singh Bhadauria : 67 Mr. Speaker, the Indian Constitution contains 
provisions which allow Indian citizens to go anywhere in India. Hence I 
don t understand why these restrictions are in place? On the one hand, 
Chinese troops are marching forward, breaking all barriers and entering; 
while on the other, our citizens are prevented from travelling across its 
territory. 

Jagdish Awasthi : 68 Mr. Speaker... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It isn’t right that Dr. Lohia should march like the Chinese 
troops. 


67. See fn 64 in this section. 

68. See fn 65 in this section. 
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Mr. Speaker : 69 Order, Order. 

Jagdish Awasthi: That is not the question... 

Mr. Speaker: Order, Order. 

Jagdish Awasthi: Sir, I would like to know if we are trying to introduce a 
permit system in NEFA area, as is the case in Kashmir? It is a part of India 
where every Indian should be free to visit; and as I understand those who 
served the British and now are serving you have permission to visit, then 
shouldn’t a person like Dr. Lohia have permission to do the same? I would 
like to know what this permit system is and why we face restrictions in our 
own country. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not understand why this matter is being debated. I have 
said that if Mr. Lohia indicates, then a permit shall be issued for his visit. 
However, if he wishes to break rules and not take a permit, then why should I 
come in the way and what can I do under such circumstances? 

Jagdish Awasthi: He is not interested in breaking rules; but if you are unfair, 
it is a different matter. Circumstances where nobody can go without a permit 
are unfair. 

Translation ends.] 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. I have heard enough about this matter from 
both sides. The point is very simple. There is a system of permits that has 
been established for people to go to the NEFA area. Shri Braj Raj Singh 
and other Members who belong to his party seem to question the right of 
the Government, under the Constitution, to impose any restrictions. They 
contend that any citizen of India is entitled to go anywhere and see anything 
for himself. I am really surprised at this. Does the hon. Member mean to 
suggest that he can go to an ordnance factory and such places where military 
secrets are kept? Even all the Ministers cannot go there and they will have 
to take permission. There is an end to this kind of thing. I have allowed 
them to have their say on this matter. Ultimately I must decide one way or 
the other. 


69. See fn 66 in this section. 
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Now I am not prepared to accept that the Constitution stands in the 
way of the Government imposing reasonable restrictions and guarding, 
generally in the interests of the security of the State, certain areas which 
ought to be prevented from being exposed to public gaze and one 
communicating information to the other and so on. On this adjournment 
motion, I am not prepared to decide whether the permit system for NEFA is 
right or wrong. The permit system is there. 

It is also clear from the hon. Prime Minister’s statement that Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia has not been arbitrarily kept out. All that was said was that 
the permit ought to be asked for and given. If he breaks the law, being the 
leader of a group, every other man will say there is discrimination which is 
not allowed under the Constitution. The Constitution does not allow 
discrimination in favour of Dr. Lohia merely because he is Dr. Lohia or the 
leader of a party. 


(vi) Punjab 

33. To Partap Singh Kairon: Grievances of the Maiwa 
Akali Dal 70 

November 3, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

A deputation from the Maiwa Akali Dal 71 met me today. They said they had 
come to keep me informed and to tell me their point of view. I told them that 
this matter was entirely for you to deal with and I did not wish to interfere in 
any way. 

One of the two principal points they mentioned to me was about the symbol 
for elections. They said that their own symbol would attract far more people 
than any other symbol. Secondly, they said that there was no justification for 
preventing M.L. As from being members of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

70. Letter to the Chief Minister of Punjab. 

7 1 . The Maiwa Akali Dal was one of the three constituent units of the Sadh Sangat Board, 

Vrhich decided to contest the Gurdwara elections under its own election symbol of the 
Bus. J 
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34. To Gian Singh Rarewala: Tubewell Case 72 

November 3, 1959 

Dear Gian Singhji, 

I have your letter of the 2nd November. I am unable to say anything about what 
you have written as I know nothing about it. 

When I last met you, you told me that the note written by our Law Minister 
here about the tubewell case was evidently based on some misapprehensions 
or lack of full information. 7 ' You therefore wanted to bring other facts to his 
and my notice. 74 For this purpose you wanted to see some files etc. and you 
wrote to me to this effect also. I spoke to Sardar Partap Singh Kairon and he 
agreed immediately to let you see these papers. I have been expecting ever 
since then to have your memorandum on this subject, but it has not come yet. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

35. To Indira Gandhi: Factionalism in Punjab 75 

At one of the recent Working Committee meetings and probably at Chandigarh. 
Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, Chief Minister, and Sardar Darbara Singh, 
President, Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee, referred to the request of some 
members of the Opposition in the Punjab Assembly to join the Congress Party 
in the Legislature as well as to become members of the Congress organisation. 76 
These people had been elected as independents. One or two of them were old 
Congressmen and had opposed the Congress candidate in the election and 
defeated him. 


72. Letter to the Minister of Community Development. Punjab. 

73. See SWJN/SS/49/pp.308-309 and SWJN/SS/50/pp. 100-101. 

74. The enhanced value of the tubewell purchased by Rarewala’s son and the former’s claims 
to adjoining lands in government possession had been contested in the past. Matters 
reached a stalemate with Nehru receiving two versions of the case — Kairon’s factual 
account reporting the enhanced value of the tubewell and Gian Singh's position based 
on the TCM Report and his willingness to cancel the tubewell deal if an independent 
enquiry into the matter was established. See The Hindustan Times , 4 November 1959. 

75. Note to the Congress President, 6 November 1959. 

76. The request was considered at the meeting of the CWC, 26 to 28 September 1959 at 
Chandigarh. 
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2. Both Sardar Partap Singh Kairon and Sardar Darbara Singh said that 
these people, although formally belonging to the Opposition groups, had, in 
fact, consistently supported the Congress Party in the legislature for a long 
period past. They, therefore, recommended that all these persons who were, I 
believe, six in number, should be admitted to the Congress Party. 77 There 
appeared no difficulty in regard to those who had stood as independents and 
had not previously asked for a Congress ticket. In regard to others (probably 
two), there was a certain difficulty according to our conventions. 

3. In view, however, of their past consistent behaviour in favour of the 
Congress Party, the Working Committee was inclined to think that all of these 
should be admitted to the Congress Party. I pointed out, however, that while I 
had no objection to their being admitted because of any rule or convention, and 
we could well take them in, I disliked the idea of people joining the Congress 
Party unless it was clear that they accepted the Congress principles and 
programmes fully. There should be no bargaining or inducements given to people 
to join the Party. 

4. Therefore, it was decided that I should meet these Opposition M.L.As 
and talk to them and then report to the Working Committee. Today, I met four 
of them. Two others were to have come, but I was informed that they had fallen 
ill and so could not come. The four people I met were: 

(1) Shri Devki Nandan Namol of district Mohindergarh. 

(2) Sant Sadhu Singh (I am not quite sure of the name) of Rupar, district 
Ambala. 

77. There was speculation whether returning MLAs would join Kairon or the dissidents. 
Intra-Party tensions were reflected in both the PCC and the Punjab legislature. Durga 
Dass Khanna, the Returning Officer, postponed elections to the Punjab PCC alleging 
dissidents plans for disruption. On 31 October 1959, dissidents led by Giani Zail Singh 
met Takhatmal Jain, the President of the Punjab PCC, to refute the Returning Officer’s 
charges. On 23 November, the Punjab Congress dissidents set up a three-man fact-finding 
body comprising Moolchand Jain, R.K. Gupta and Ram Chandra, to examine irregularities 
in the election machinery and the administration. On 6 December, another dissident 
faction, the Desh Sewak Sabha, led by Amir Chand Gupta and Yogesh Chander, organised 
a State Convention of Congress Dissidents at Amritsar and demanded the dismissal of 
the Kairon government and a judicial inquiry into the law and order situation in Punjab. 

Outside the ruling party, opposition groups like Tara Singh’s Shiromani Akali Dal 
sought Kairon s resignation to ensure proper gurdwara elections. This had larger political 
implications as Tara Singh was agitating for a Punjabi Suba and there were reports that 
the Swatantra Party was negotiating with him to form a formidable opposition to the 
Congress in Punjab. The Opposition also demanded Kairon’s resignation, charging him 
with protecting the accused in the Kamal Murder case. See The Tribune , 19 October 
1959 and 7, 24 & 26 November 1959. 
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[Old Habits Die Hard] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Please stop shouting those nasty slogans against the party when 
I’m speaking. Remember you have rejoined the party now. 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA. 28 DECMBER 1959) 
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(3) Choudhury Sheesh Ram of Charbhi Dadri, district Mohindergarh. 

(4) Shri Attar Singh of Charbhi, district Mohindergarh. 

The two who could not come because of illness, were Shri Chandra Bhan 
of Loharu and Shri Chhajju Ram of Rohtak. Of the four who saw me, Shri 
Devki Nandan Namol was an old Congressman who had been refused a ticket 
and opposed the Congress candidate and won in the election. 

5. I had a talk with these four and told them that the real test in my mind 
for their admission was their full adherence to Congress principles and present 
programmes. I especially referred to the Nagpur Congress programme which 
was being opposed by many Opposition groups. 78 

6. All of them assured me firmly that they fully accepted the Congress 
principles as well as the Nagpur Congress programme. In fact, they had been 
supporting the Congress Party in the Punjab Legislature throughout. Shri Devki 
Nandan Namol, in addition, expressed his regret for having opposed the 
Congress candidate in the last elections and said that this was an error for 
which he was sorry. 

7. As a result of this talk I am prepared to recommend that these four 
persons should be taken into the Congress Party. As regards the other two, 
namely, Shri Chandra Bhan and Shri Chhajju Ram, who fell ill and could not 
see me, I feel that it is not necessary for me to summon them again for an 
interview. We might deal with them in the same way as the others and accept 
them as Congress members, provided both these two gentlemen assure the 
Leader of the Congress Party in the Punjab of their adherence to the Congress 
principles and the Nagpur programme of the Congress. 

8. I recommend accordingly. 

36. To Partap Singh Kairon: Gurdwara Elections 79 

November 30, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I have your letter of November 26th. Darbara Singh 80 also met me and told me 
something about the developments in regard to the Gurdwara elections. 

A few days ago Giani Kartar Singh also came to see me and spoke about 
these Gurdwara elections. There was nothing very new in what he told me. He 


78. See SWJN/SS/46/pp.l64-170 and 173-174. 

79. Letter. 

80. President, Punjab PCC. 
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spoke about the need for money and all that, but he did not ask me for any 
financial help. You will, of course, keep in touch with Giani Kartar Singh and 
have talks with him from time to time. I have found that this kind of thing is 
often helpful, even though nothing new need be discussed. 

In your letter you write that you have never in your life been so much 
under heavy pressure of work. That is a bad thing and I think you are overdoing 
it. Even from the point of view of work this does not pay. I am glad to learn that 
Mohan Singh 81 is doing well. He is a fine worker. 

Ghanshyam Singh Gupta 82 of the International Branch of the Arya Samaj 
came to see me this afternoon. He gave me a copy of a resolution passed by 
their language committee. I enclose this resolution or rather the translation of it 
into English . 83 Ghanshyam Singh has worked very hard to get this resolution 
passed in spite of a great deal of opposition from some of the old Arya Samaj 
leaders who are singularly lacking in a trace of intelligence. Ghanshyam Singh 
understood the present position very well, but he went on saying that it would 
be excellent if something could be done for Haryana over this issue of 
compulsory teaching of Gurmukhi there. I told him that these matters should 
rest for a while. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


81. General Mohan Singh, Member. Punjab PCC. 

82. President, Sarvadeshik Bhasha Swatantrya Samiti of the Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha (International Aryan League). 

83. In its meeting on 28 November 1959, the All India Bhasha Swatantrya Samiti decided 
not to launch an agitation in Punjab on the question of Hindi owing to the international 
situation caused by Chinese aggression. The Samiti chaired by GS. Gupta considered 
the resolutions passed by the Punjab Hindi Samiti and the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab. 
See The Tribune , 29 November 1959. Also see SWJN/SS/40/p.412. 
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(vii) Uttar Pradesh 

37. To Chaturbhuj Sharma: Factional Violence in UP 84 


November 2, 1959 


Dear Chaturbhuj Sharma, 

Your letter of the 28th October. It is true that I said something about conflicts in 
the U.P. Congress at Meerut. 85 The report is more or less correct. I am sorry if 
I have hurt anybody. But I feel that way and feel it rather strongly. Obviously I 
did not apply this epithet to all workers of Uttar Pradesh. That would be 
ridiculous. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

38. To Damodar Swarup Seth: UP Factionalism 86 

November 3, 1959 

My dear Damodar Swarup, 

Your letter of October 30th. I received your previous letter also. That letter 
dealt with the state of Congress affairs in UP and pointed out how they were 
deteriorating. Broadly I have known this. 87 I did not send an answer to your 
letter as there was nothing particular to answer. You had sent me an appraisal 
of the situation which was partly in line with what I had heard. 

As for my intervening, I shall only do so when I can function with some 
effect. I do not wish to jump in at every provocation. As a matter of fact, I have 


84. Letter to the President, Uttar Pradesh Congress Committee. 

85. Addressing Congress workers at Meerut on 24 October 1959, Nehru condemned the 

meanness that had crept into the Uttar Pradesh Congress where members had resorted 
to lathis to settle their petty differences. Upon being questioned on his non intervention 
in the matter, Nehru responded, “I think I may have to do it one day, and I assure you that 
when I do this, I will do it quite effectively.” When questioned on the antagonisms 
within the UP Congress, he replied “Those people who follow the Congress principles 
of the Nagpur Resolution are the Congress Party. Those people who do not accept the 
Nagpur Resolution are not the Congress.” See The Tribune , 26 October 1959. 

86. Letter to a Congressman from Uttar Pradesh. 

87. See item 37. 
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been keeping rather aloof from UP Congress affairs for many years. Occasionally 
in the past I attended meetings of the PCC Executive Council. I have not even 
done that for some years now. When I see my way clear to do something 
worthwhile, I shall endeavour to do so. Unless I feel that way, it is not worthwhile 
for me to interfere. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal NehruJ 


39. To Indira Gandhi: Corruption in Bulandshahr DCC 88 

I have been receiving complaints from Bulandshahr District in Uttar Pradesh 
about certain funds that were collected in my name about three years ago. It 
was then stated that the money was being collected to be presented to me on 
my 67th birthday. This money was to be used for Congress work presumably in 
the district. 

2. I remember being asked to go to Bulandshahr to receive a purse 
roundabout that time. I did not as a matter of fact go there and I think I made 
this clear. After that I heard nothing about this purse or these monies. Now my 
attention has again been drawn to this and even receipt books with my picture 
on them have been sent to me. Oral and written complaints have also come to 
me. When first these complaints came, I had an enquiry made from the District 
Magistrate of Bulandshahr as well as the President of the District Congress 
Committee. Bulandshahr, if they knew anything about this matter. A copy of 
that letter was also sent to the UP Pradesh Congress Committee. We have had 
no replies to these enquiries yet. Our letters were sent I think, on the 3 1st October 
and so there has not been perhaps enough time for the enquiry. 

3 . I have today received a letter on this subject from Shri Dinday al Sharma, 
MLA, Bulandshahr and Shri Brahmdutt Ashok who describes himself as a 
Congress worker of Khuija. The same complaint is made that monies amounting 
to Rs. 27,000/- were collected to be presented to me on my 67th birthday but 
that no such presentation was made to me, nor indeed was this matter mentioned 
to me at any later time. It is further stated that these old receipt books are still 
being used for collecting funds more or less in my name. 

4. I think this is a very serious matter as considerable funds are involved. 
It was improper for the office bearers of the Bulandshahr District Congress 

88. Note, 6 November 1959. 
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Committee to collect money in my name and with my picture on the receipt 
books. Apart from this, so far as I know, no accounts of this fund have been 
placed before the public, or audited. It has been our practice for long time past 
to insist on proper accounting of public funds. It seems to me necessary, 
therefore, that a full enquiry should be made into this collection of money and 
full accounts obtained as to how it has been spent or what remains of it. 89 

5. The complaints refer to Shri Benarsidas who was then apparently and 
is now the President of the District Congress Committee, Bulandshahr. It is 
clear that any enquiry should be independently made. Even in the circumstances 
prevailing in UP, an enquiry by the PCC would not be adequate. The AICC 
should therefore take steps to enquire fully into this matter. 90 This will no doubt 
necessitate sending some competent and reliable person to Bulandshahr to see 
all the books and papers and to make such enquiries as he considers necessary 
from the office bearers of the Bulandshahr District Congress Committee and 
perhaps from some other members of the Committee also. On receipt of his 
report what further enquiry should be made or steps taken should be considered. 

6. The fact that this is a three-year old matter should not come in the way 
of these enquiries. Indeed the suggestion is that monies are still being collected 
on these receipt books. 

7. There have been many complaints from Bulandshahr District in the 
past years about intrigues and unfair practices. That is a separate matter but 
that too deserves enquiry. Such an enquiry should be dealt with separately. 

8. I am sending you one of the written complaints I have received about 
the collection of money and a receipt book. 


89. According to the National Herald (Lucknow) of 6 December 1959, Banarsi Das, the 
DCC President, announced that a Fund (Rs. 27133) was raised in 1956 for Nehru's 
forthcoming visit. Since Nehru did not come, the money was appropriated for elections. 
While Banarsi Das regretted not seeking Nehru’s consent in the matter, he condemned 
criticism by those who were involved in the collection of the Fund, and aware that it was 
used for elections. See also SWJN/SS/52/pp. 331-332. 

90. R.S. Handa, MP, was deputed by the AICC to inquire into the alleged misuse of the 
Nehru Fund collected in 1956 by the DCC. See National Herald , 28 November 1959. 
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40. To Sampurnanand: Anti-Police Riots in Kanpur 91 

November 6, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from the President. 92 1 need not tell 
you how greatly disturbed we have been as you must be also, over Kanpur 
affairs. 93 

In all these occurrences it has usually appeared to me that the final action 
taken by the police, i.e. firing, is justified. A situation is created when this 
becomes inevitable. The question, however, arises as to why such a situation 
was created. 

There is the further question as to why there should be such bitter animosity 
between certain sections of the public or the public generally and the police 
force. Because of this animosity small incidents become big and a group of 
mischief-makers can take advantage of public sympathy. The issue is a major 
one and requires deep thinking and effective action. 

Even if the government or the police force is justified in the action it takes 
in an emergency, the fact remains that, as things are in India, the public reactions 
are against the government. All the initial mischief is forgotten and only the 
action of the police is remembered. We shall have to deal with this somehow or 
other because mere justification of governmental action is not enough if we 
lose the mind of the public. I have no particular suggestions to make. All I can 
say is that we must think deeply about these matters. 

I was told the other day that in some big cities mohalla committees have 
been formed of the police and some leading people in the mohalla who cooperate 
to deal with public grievances in situations as they arise. This has been helpful. 

I take it that you will have a high level inquiry into the Kanpur incidents. 94 
That appears to me to be inevitable. But I confess that the way these inquiries 


91 . Letter to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

92. See Appendix 10. 

93. The rioting took place at the Collectorganj Police Station; the policeman in question had 
been posted at the Harbans Mahal police outpost; and the District Magistrate who imposed 
curfew was Gyan Prakash. See, The Tribune , 4 November 1959. 

94. The UP government appointed Syed Siddique Hasan as a single member Commission of 
Inquiry to examine the incidents at Kanpur. See Hindusthan Standard , 21 November 
1959. 
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are carried on, as if it was a law suit, is most unsatisfactory. It is dragged on for 
months. I wish some better form of independent inquiry could be devised. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


41 . To Rajendra Prasad: Anti-Police Riots in Kanpur 95 

November 6, 1959 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

I have just received your letter of November 4th. % I can very well understand 
your distress and agony at the recent occurrences in Kanpur because we have 
all felt that. This indeed is a major question of great importance and I have 
been long searching as to how to deal with such matters. The basic thing is the 
wide gap between the government and the police on the one side and the public 
on the other. I think that both are to blame for this. Anyhow, it is there and it 
should be dealt with. 

I have taken the liberty of sending a copy of your letter to our Home Minister 
and to Dr Sampumanand, Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. I enclose a copy of 
a letter I have written to Sampumanand. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

42. To Sampumanand: Anti-Police Riots in Kanpur 97 


November 10, 1959 


My dear Sampumanand, 

I spoke to you casually this afternoon about our local authorities wasting time 
over V.I.Ps etc. On my return here this evening, I received a letter from a person 
who had gone from Delhi to Kanpur after the occurrences there. It is stated in 
this letter that when the crowd became riotous, the situation might have been 
saved if some important officials or Congressmen had gone there, but the District 


95. Letter. 

96. See Appendix 10. 

97. Letter. 
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Magistrate was busy attending on V.I.Ps like Humayun Kabir 9 ® and Mohanlal 
Gautam." When the Congress people were asked, they were also busy with the 
party arranged in honour of the visiting Ministers. In fact, it is stated that all the 
leaders of all the political parties were panicky and never could muster the 
courage to face the frenzied crowds. 

I am passing this on to you for your information. 

I suppose there is going to be a proper inquiry into this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


43. To Sampurnanand: Anti-Police Riots in Kanpur 100 

November 16, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Thank you for your letter of November 1 1 about the Kanpur occurrences. I 
have read it carefully and agree with much that you say, but I confess that still 
I feel the necessity for a proper and independent enquiry. I have long held the 
opinion that an enquiry in such cases should be automatic or almost so. I realise 
that sometimes this may have an adverse effect on the police force. But not to 
hold it has a very bad effect on the general public. 

I am sending your letter to Pantji. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


98. Union Minister of Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs. 

99. Minister for Cooperation & Agriculture, Uttar Pradesh. 

1 00. Letter. 
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44. To Sampurnanand: Bhotiyas’ Border Trade with 
Tibet 101 


November 27, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I enclose a representation which was given to me this morning by a person who 
came from the U.R-Tibet border. 102 

It is unlikely that there will be any improvement in the trade between Tibet 
and India. 103 Even apart from this, we should give some thought to these people 
from the border. Naturally, the burden should not fall wholly on the State 
Government, but the State Government may give thought to this matter and 
suggest some ways and means of helping these people. I have no ideas on the 
subject. 

We have to remember that whatever we do might become a precedent and 
therefore we should proceed cautiously. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


101. Letter. 

102. Letter on behalf of Neeti-Mana Sevak Sangh, District Garhwal. 

103. On 5 August 1959, the Uttar Pradesh Assembly discussed the manner in which the Chinese 
occupation of Tibet had affected trade between the Bhotiyas of the Himalayan region 
and Tibet. The House noted that the revolt in Tibet had led to a decline in trade but not its 
extinction. However, according to The Hindustan Times of 28 November 1959. a 
memorandum to Nehru from Partap Singh, the Secretary of the Indo-Tibetan Border 
Legislators’ Association of UP, claimed that 40.000 Bhotiyas were in severe distress 
owing to the Chinese invasion. 
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(c) Goa 


45. In the Lok Sabha: Citizenship for Goans 104 

Question: 105 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact that the Goan National Union has submitted a 
memorandum 106 urging that Goans in India should be treated as Indian 
Nationals on a de facto basis; and 

(b) If so, nature of action taken in this regard? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) Yes. A memorandum was presented to the Prime Minister in July 1959 
and included among other matters, a suggestion regarding the grant of citizenship 
rights to the Goans. 

(b) The question of granting Indian citizenship to persons from the 
Portuguese possessions in India has been examined from time to time. On a 
balance of considerations it has not been thought necessary or desirable to alter 
the law or to relax the rules on the subject of Indian citizenship in favour of 
such persons. 

(d) Bhutan 


(d) Bhutan 

46. To Jigme Dorji Wangchuk: Improving Relations 107 


November 25, 1959 


My dear friend, 

I have received with gratitude and happiness Your Highness’s letter sent on the 
1st day of the 9th Tibetan month of the Earth Pig Year, corresponding to the 1st 


104. 24 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXXV, cols 1388-1389. 

105. By Congress MPs Ram Krishan Gupta, Padam Dev, D.N. Tiwari, Ram Subhag Singh; 
PSP MPs B.C. Mullick, Amjad Ali and Communist MPs A.K. Gopalan, Vasudevan Nair, 
Muhammed Elias. 

106. On 2 July 1959, J.M. D’Souza, President of the Goa National Union submitted a 
memorandum to Nehru with proposals for the Goan independence movement and GOI’s 
support. He regretted GOFs passivity, proposed allowing remittances and sealing the 
borders of Goa to stop smuggling, and asked for Indian citizenship for Goans and 
representation in the Lok Sabha. Such measures, he argued, would bring about the 
“emotional integration of Goans with India.” See The Hindu , 4 July 1959. 

107. Letter to the Maharaja of Bhutan. 
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November, 1959. 1 have also received a message from the National Assembly 
of Bhutan. I have read Your Highness’s letter and this message with care and 
appreciation. 

At any time the relations between India and Bhutan have to be friendly for 
their mutual advantage. At the present juncture when some difficulties and 
dangers face both our countries, it becomes even more important that these 
relations should remain close and the intimacy and faith of friendship should 
bind us together. In spite of these dangers that threaten us to some extent, I 
have no fear or apprehension about the future. The pledge we have given to 
Bhutan we shall keep. 

As Your Highness knows, our policy has been of friendship with all 
countries and we have refused to join any military bloc of nations. We are 
convinced that not only was this policy right, but that it continues to be right. 
We shall therefore adhere to this policy and cultivate friendship with all nations. 

With China also we pursued this policy and we have spoken in favour of 
China on many occasions in the councils of the Nations. It is thus a matter of 
the deepest regret to us that a great country like China should function in the 
manner it has done in relation to our country. While we are always in favour of 
peaceful settlements of disputes and problems, we cannot submit to any kind 
of threat or aggression. We are taking necessary steps to defend our country in 
case of need. 

Your Highness may have seen the correspondence between Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai of China and me. In case Your Highness has not seen it, I am 
sending copies of this separately. These developments remind us that in the 
modem world every country has to strengthen itself. That strength comes from 
development in various ways. We are glad that we are cooperating with the 
Government of Bhutan in the building of roads from India to Bhutan, which 
are so essential for the development of Bhutan. 

Your Highness has been good enough to invite our Secretary General, Shri 
N.R. Pillai, to visit Bhutan, as also our Representative at Gangtok, Shri Apa B. 
Pant, I would myself like some of our senior officers to visit Bhutan and pay 
their respects to you. I cannot, however, say at present how far it would be 
feasible for us to spare them for any length of time, as owing to recent 
developments our work has been very heavy. But I shall keep in mind Your 
Highness’s invitation to them. 

I have been thinking that if Your Highness approves, a small group of 
Members of our Parliament might visit Bhutan. The earliest this can take place 
would, I suppose, be next year in the spring. It would be good for some of our 
Members of Parliament to gain this valuable experience of visiting Bhutan and 
meeting Your Highness. 
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May I request Your Highness to convey my gratitude to the National 
Assembly of Bhutan for their friendly message to me. 

I send Your Highness and Her Highness my greetings and good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Administration 
(i) General 

47. To S. Radhakrishnan: Government Expenditure on 
MP 108 


November 3, 1959 

Dear Mr. Chairman. 

I have received your letter of November 2nd with which you have sent me a 
representation from Shri S. N. Mukeijee, Secretary, Rajya Sabha. 

All of us must sympathise with Shri S.N. Mukerjee. But his representation 
raises a difficult issue. It is perfectly true that on a few occasions previously, 
part of expenses incurred on treatment abroad were paid by Government, but it 
was with great reluctance that this was done, for the simple reason that it is 
difficult for Government to encourage a practice for people to go abroad for 
treatment at Government expense. It is not easy to draw the line, and to 
discriminate will be bad. I remember a lengthy discussion in the Cabinet in 
regard to the case of Shri P.C. Muketjee, who was then Chairman of the Railway 
Board. 1 " So far as I remember, we ultimately decided to pay him a part of his 
expenses, much less than what he had claimed. 

In the present case, we are asked to pay not only for Shri S.N. Mukeijee, 
but the passages for his wife and son also. 

According to our rules, no payment can be made by Government. But it is 
true that it is open to the Government always to make exceptions. I shall have 
the papers considered by the Finance Ministry and placed before the Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


108. Letter to the Chairman. Rajya Sabha. 

109. See SWJN/SS/41/p.436. 
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48. To E. Easwaran: Jaipal Singh’s Conduct in USA 110 

November 3, 1959 

Dear Professor Easwaran, 

Thank you for your letter of the 28th October. I am sorry to learn of how Jaipal 
Singh has been functioning in the USA. I have had other reports to this effect 
also, some of them even worse than what you have written. Jaipal Singh" 'is 
not in our party here or under our control and he has a habit of speaking very 
irresponsibly. 

I entirely agree with you that whatever our differences might be in India, 
they should not be ventilated in foreign countries. 

When I see him here, I shall speak to him about this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

49. To Satyanarayan Sinha: Running down the Country 
Abroad 112 

November 3, 1959 

My dear Satyanarayan, 

I enclose a letter I have received from the United States. I have also heard from 
other sources that Jaipal Singh has been speaking in public and private running 
down our country. 113 We cannot stop him from doing this but I think you might 
point out to him gently that we have been distressed to learn of this. Whatever 
our differences might be in India, surely it is better not to air them abroad. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


110. Letter to a Professor at the University of Minnesota, USA. 

111. Founder President, Jharkhand Party and Lok Sabha MP from Ranchi, Bihar. 

1 1 2. Letter to the Minister of Parliamentary Affairs. 

113. See item 48. 
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[Missing Peons] 



“The new rules will not permit us to appoint any more peons 
but we can, surely, have a dusting expert. 


(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 22 NOVEMBER 1959) 
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50. To Kesho Ram: Why have Peons 114 

In this matter you are the ultimate judge, as you have to deal with these peons. 
At the same time I do not like the idea of the Prime Minister’s Secretariat not 
abiding by the Cabinet decision and our having to plead for exemption. 115 

Since you have looked into this matter, your judgement has to be accepted, 
but there is another aspect which perhaps is seldom considered here. 

I suppose the normal tests applied are according to the present method of 
working, but the question arises if the present method is the best method. The 
normal way of approaching problems now is by what is called the Work Study 
method. When I was in England on the last occasion. Admiral Mountbatten 
told me that by looking into the actual method of work of messengers etc. in 
the Navy, they had found that they could reduce these messengers by nearly 
half and, at the same time, improve work and avoid delays. Naturally I did not 
go into this matter in detail with him. But he told me that in various other major 
departments in the U.K. Government, the approach was to see how this method 
could be changed and made more efficient and speedy by leaving out 
unnecessary and delaying activities. 

I suggest that you might look into this matter from this point of view. Finally 
the decision you come to will be accepted by me. 

51. To GB. Pant: Jatti’s Draft 116 

November 5, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

Jatti 1 17 has sent me a copy of his letter to you dated November 3rd as well as an 
alternative draft of an Order. I do not know what you are deciding about this. I 
do not particularly like the draft Jatti has sent. In particular, it seems to me a 
trivial approach to say that recommendations which are not agreed to by both 
parties would be dropped. Agreement, of course, is necessary finally. There is 
no question of dropping anything when they have made their recommendations 
and these are considered by the two Governments and the Central Government, 


114. Note, 5 November 1959. 

115. For Nehru’s views on the matter, see SWJN/SS/43/pp. 250, 273-74 and 293. 

116. Letter. 

117. B.D. Jatti, Chief Minister of Mysore State. 
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or the matters on which there is a difference of opinion could be referred to a 
third party. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

52. To Dharma Vira: Pension for Roshan Abdul Ghani 110 

I am quite clear that Mrs. Roshan Abdul Ghani 11 ’ should be treated in the same 
way as Mrs. Narialwala has been treated by the Andhra Pradesh Government. 
The fact that she is a national of Pakistan should make no difference in this 
matter. These are not political pensions in the normal sense of the world. Anyhow, 
there are special reasons why this lady, the daughter-in-law of a great son of 
India, 120 should be treated as generously as possible. I am perfectly prepared to 
give a certificate on behalf of the Government of India to the effect that there is 
no objection to the pension of Mrs. Ghani being compounded and paid to her. 


53. To N.V. Gadgil: Self-Reliance and Reconstruction 121 

November 7, 1959 

My dear Gadgil, 

This morning I received a letter which I enclose for your consideration. I do not 
know anything about this post-war reconstruction fund and who controls it and 
what its main purposes are. Therefore I can give no opinion. 

But some months ago I visited this place at Jhajjar to lay the comer stone 
of the college building there. 122 I was surprised and pleased to find how the 
local people were building up this college by their own efforts. Most of these 
local people were ex-Service men who were present there in large numbers. 
The enthusiasm of the people was heartening. So was their sense of self-reliance. 
They appeared to me worthy of assistance. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

118. Note to Secretary, Ministry of Rehabilitation. 6 November 1959. 

119. Wife of Khan Abdul Ghani Khan. 

120. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

121. Letter to the Governor of Punjab. 

122. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 503-505, here p. 505. 
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54. To O. Pulla Reddi: Sweepers 123 

A large crowd of people, about 150 or more, came to my house at mid-day 
today and I met some of them. They gave me the attached paper and a notice. 
As usual, they have come to me at almost the last moment when the order of 
eviction is likely to be carried out soon. 

I suppose there is no doubt that their occupation of these premises is 
unauthorised. Further that they should not remain there. They have thus to go 
from that place. The only thing I am worried about is what will happen to them. 

I see that the attached notice is issued to a sweeper. I take it, therefore, that 
almost all the people affected are these poor sweepers and the like people. I 
have a soft comer for these people and would like to help them in so far as I 
can. 

The only questions that arise, as far as I can see, are whether it is possible 
to provide any alternative accommodation for them. This, of course, is no easy 
matter and it is not the business of the Defence Ministry to do so. Presumably 
the Municipal Corporation or Committee has some responsibility for this, though 
they do not always discharge it. 

The other question is whether it is possible for the Army Headquarters to 
give them a little more time on the strict understanding that they will have to 
leave. To push them out just when winter is setting in will be particularly hard 
on them. 

I would suggest to you, therefore, to give them some further period, on this 
understanding that they will have to leave. Meanwhile, the matter should be 
referred to the Municipal Committee or Corporation, whichever is functioning 
there. 

These people tell me that they have been paying regular rent apparently to 
some person claimed to be the zamindar. It would be worthwhile finding out 
who the person is who is charging this rent from them, as he had presumably 
no right to do so. 


123. Note to Defence Secretary, 8 November 1959. 
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55. To Takhtmal Jain: Chandiwala’s Request for Funds 124 

November 9, 1959 

My dear Takhtmalji, 

I understand that Shri Brijkrishen Chandiwala of Delhi, who is in charge of the 
work under the Patel Smarak Fund in Delhi area, has with him Rs. 29,000/- 
which have been given to him by this fund. His proposal is that this money 
should be used in a concentrated way for gramudyog in some villages in this 
area. 125 Already good results have been obtained in these villages and the people 
of those villages are eager to do more work of that type. Brijkrishenji wants 
permission from the Patel Memorial Fund trustees to do this work. I think this 
permission should be given to him if this is necessary. I believe that Brijkrishenji 
has spoken to you and Dhebarbhai about this matter. 1 think that this work will 
definitely come under the objects of the Patel Memorial Fund. 

I suggest that you might get the permission of the trustees by sending them 
a letter to this effect. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehrul 


56. To M.S. Thacker: National Laboratories 126 


November 10. 1959 


My dear Thacker, 

From odd people I have had some criticisms of appointments of Directors of 
National Laboratories. They have said that the standard is going down. One 
particular case was mentioned — the recent appointment of the Director 127 of 
the new laboratory in Assam. I was told that he had no chance of occupying 
some such place in Defence Science as he was not considered good enough for 
that. But they were surprised to find that he had been offered this higher post in 
Assam. 


124. Letter to the General Secretary, AICC. 

125. Chandiwala had discussed the matter with Nehru in his letter dated 8 November 1959 
regarding development of the area around Najafgarh Nala for irrigation. See item 92. 

126. Letter to the Secretary, Ministry of Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs. File No. 
1 7(3)56-6 1-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

127. B.N. Mitra. See SWJN/SS/49/pp. 523-524. 
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In view of those criticisms, could we not have some kind of a permanent 
committee or board to recommend appointments? This would be better than ad 
hoc boards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


57. To GD. Birla: Declining Gifts 128 

November 13, 1959 

My dear Ghansyamdasji, 

On return to Delhi, I have just received your letter of the 12th November with 
which you have been good enough to send me a cheque for Rs.70,151/-. I value 
your good wishes and the kind sentiments which you have expressed in your 
letter. 

During the past year or two, I have been somewhat troubled in my mind as 
to whether I should accept gifts or money contributions even for public purposes, 
on my birthday. It seemed rather ungracious for me not to accept them and so I 
gratefully accepted the cheques you have been good enough to send me in the 
past on this day. But my mind continues to trouble me on this issue and I feel 
now that it would not be quite right for me to accept such contributions on my 
birthday, even though I appreciate greatly the good wishes underlying them. 
You will, I hope, appreciate my difficulty and my decision. 

I am, therefore, returning the cheque which you so kindly sent me. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


128. Letter. 
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58. To Shri Ram: Declining Gifts 129 

November 16, 1959 

My dear Shri Ramji, 

Thank you for your letter of November 14 and your good wishes. It is very 
good of you to send me a cheque for Rs.1000/- to be used for any purpose I 
think fit. 

You have been generous enough to send me similar cheques in past years 
also. I have accepted them though with some hesitation. On giving further 
thought to this matter of receiving cheques from friends on my birthday, my 
old doubts have returned to me, as to the propriety of my accepting them, even 
though they are meant for public purposes. Normally I send any monies that I 
receive on my birthday to the Women & Children’s Fund. 

I feel that it would be a better practice for me on this occasion not to accept 
cheques personally in my name. I am sure you will appreciate my difficulty and 
will forgive me for returning your cheque as I do. I need not assure you that 
there is no discourtesy meant, and I am grateful to you for having sent it. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

59. To C.P.N. Singh: Medical Leave 130 

November 19, 1959 

My dear CPN, 

I received your letter three or four days ago. I am very sorry to learn of your ill 
health. If your doctors so advise and you yourself feel that it would be desirable 
for you to take leave for some time, then there is not much choice left about it. 

You know how much importance we attach to the post at Tokyo. 131 It is 
important now and it will increase in importance as time goes by. Therefore, 
we would very much like you to continue there. But health considerations cannot 
be ignored. Therefore, we shall arrange for three months’ leave, as suggested 
by you. 


129. Letter. 

1 30. Letter to the Indian Ambassador to Japan. 

131. The Statesman of 25 December 1959 however reported that CPN, who had spent less 
than a year in Tokyo as Indian Ambassador, was returning for a “political assignment.” 
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I suggest that you might write formally to our Ministry on this subject, so 
that a suitable date might be fixed which is convenient to you and the Ministry. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


60. To Kanwar Sain: Appointment as Vice Chancellor 132 

November 24, 1959 

My dear Kanwar Sain, 

Your letter of November 19 about the possibility of your going to the Roorkee 
University as Vice Chancellor. This appointment is, I believe, made by the 
Chancellor who I suppose is the Governor of the UP at the recommendation of 
the Chief Minister there from a panel of names suggested by a committee of 
engineers constituted for the purpose. I suppose the present stage is that panel 
of names to be prepared. 

If you wish it, you can certainly have your name included in the panel. 
There will be no objection from our side if you wish to go there. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

61 . To Asoke K. Sen: Soviet Invitation to A.K. Sen 133 

November 25, 1959 

My dear Asoke, 

The Soviet Embassy in Delhi has conveyed to our External Affairs Ministry 
here a message from the Chairman of the Supreme Court of the USSR, A.F. 
Gorkin. In this message Gorkin “invites Shri A.K. Sen, Minister of Law, 
Government of India, with his wife to come to the Soviet Union for medical 
treatment and rest at any time convenient to him for a period of one month”. 
The Soviet Embassy wants to have your answer to this invitation. 

I am rather surprised to see this invitation and do not quite know how this 
has come about. Possibly you mentioned to them about the illness of your wife. 


132. Letter to the Chairman and Administrator of the Rajasthan Canal Project. 

133. Letter to the Law Minister. 
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At that time, I believe she was in the Nursing Home. Now she has recovered 
and is, I hope, quite well. 

I suppose there is no question of your going to the Soviet Union for this 
purpose. After hearing from you I shall convey your reply. Apart from that, I 
think it will be a good thing if you write to the Chairman of the Supreme Court 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(ii) Passport 

62. To Partap Singh Kairon: Illegal Immigrants 
to Britain 134 

November 21, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

For some years past, we have been troubled about the passport scandal, and on 
several occasions there have been Questions in Parliament and police enquiries, 
etc. Many forged passports have been discovered from time to time. As a result 
of this we became stricter in the issue of passports as well as in their examination 
at some places like Bombay and Calcutta. It appeared that most of these people 
came from the Punjab and chiefly from Jullundur Division. 

In spite of our efforts, this thing has continued. On several occasions I 
expressed my surprise and displeasure that our police could not deal with this 
adequately. Now we have had a major eruption and hundreds of people have 
gone by chartered ships to Europe and England. We have had and are still 
having a great deal of trouble with the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
115 France and Italy, on this score. Many bona fide Indian travellers have had to 
suffer for this. Previously whole aeroplanes were chartered for this purpose 
and I think that some of the air companies encouraged this business because 


134. Letter. 

135. On 2 November 1959, thirty of the fifty-seven Indians who arrived at Dover aboard the 
Maid of Orleans were released. Three days later, there were news reports of fifty-two 
Indians being barred entry to Britain owing to passport irregularities. They were flown 
to Bombay on a charter flight from Southend. See The Tribune, 2 & 5 November 1959. 
See also item 63. 
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they made money out of it. Perhaps because we became stricter with the air 
companies, the people organising this passport racket started sending them by 
chartered ships from Cochin. At Cochin, our arrangements were not so good 
for checking. 

Anyhow, there are hundreds of these people held up in Rome, London and 
elsewhere, and we are having very acrimonious correspondence with the Italian 
authorities because we refused to pay for their return to India. 

It is clear that when many hundreds of people get forged passports, the 
organisation issuing these passports must be a big one. Further, that thousands 
of people must know where to go to get these passports. It is not a question of 
a handful of persons, but of hundreds or even thousands getting them. If this is 
so, it is very difficult for me to understand how the police could not track these 
people who forge the passports. An inference is that some policemen are 
themselves involved in this conspiracy. These policemen are either serving in 
the Punjab or in Delhi. 

The major operations appear to have been in the Punjab, 136 but it is quite 
possible that the brains behind it are in Delhi. I have received information from 
various sources involving a number of fairly prominent men in this scandal, 
including policemen. 

This business which has become an international scandal and which has 
brought us much discredit must be enquired into thoroughly and the culprits 
brought to book. I feel that merely leaving it to the Punjab Police or the Delhi 
Police is not good enough. For years we have been referring this matter to them 
without any adequate result. It seems necessary, therefore, that this matter should 
be dealt with by the Central Special Police unconnected with any such 
organisation. That is, I believe, the view of our Home Minister, and a 
communication to this effect will probably be going to your Government soon 
from our Home Ministry. I hope you will agree to this and that by our joint 
endeavours we can track this pack of scoundrels who have been making large 
sums of money in this way. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


136. On 12 November 1959, Jaswant Singh of the East Punjab Travel Service and Somdutt 
Jyoti were arrested; later in the month, Amamath Gautam of International Travels, Panna 
Lai of Kapur Travels, Kewal Singh, and Bhagat Singh were also arrested. See, The 
Tribune , 12 November 1959. 
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63. In the Rajya Sabha: Indians Detained in UK 137 

S.C. Deb: 138 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact that eight Indians were detained in a Police Station 
at South End, England, on the 24th October, 1959, after landing at the 
airport there because they were having forged passports; and 

(b) Whether Government have made any enquiry into the matter, and if 
so, with what results? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Lakshmi Menon): (a) On or about the 
date in question, a total of 35 persons were detained by the British Immigration 
authorities because of their holding forged passports. Government have seen 
press reports that 8 of them were detained at the Police Station at South End in 
England but have not specifically verified the fact. 

(b) 52 persons, including those referred to above, were sent back to India 
by the U.K. authorities. On their arrival at Bombay, they were arrested for 
alleged offences under the Indian Penal Code. Enquiries into their nationality 
as well as the offences with which they are charged are proceeding. 

S.C. Deb: May I know how these forged passports were received by the 
people? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a matter which I hope will ultimately come out in the 
trial of the persons who forged them or used them. 

S.C. Deb: May I know whether the Government is taking any step to find 
out where these forged passports were issued, from India or from any other 
place? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This is a racket which has been going on for a number of 
years and all kinds of steps were taken by us to prevent this, to check it. The 
steps were fairly effective in so far as our airports were concerned. People used 
to go by air, by chartering air-liners. Then we found they made other provisions — 
in steamers — to go from Cochin and I am afraid the authorities were caught 
napping because they were looking at the airports all the time. And these people 
went out in hundreds, in large numbers; it is not a question of 8 or 52. Hundreds 

137. 26 November 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, cols 507-1 1. Extracts. 

138. Congress. 
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and hundreds of them had gone and they created enormous difficulties for us, 
not only in the United Kingdom but in Italy and France; in Italy where they 
landed and in France as a country of transit. We are having a very full enquiry 
into this and we hope that this enquiry would lead to substantial results, not 
only to the stoppage of this kind of business but to the conviction of those 
guilty of it. 

S.C. Deb: May I know what the types of persons who are taking advantage 
of these passports are? 

(No reply) 

Dr. D.H. Variava : 139 May I ask under what law and under what charge 
these Indians were deported from England, because there is a law that 
Commonwealth citizens who are in England cannot be deported only for 
passport reasons? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When a person has a forged passport, nobody knows 
what nationality he belongs to. It is only after a due enquiry that one can 
say. All that one can say is that these people are apparently people of Indian 
origin. People of Indian origin go from Hong Kong, Singapore and, I am 
afraid, all places other than India. Therefore, we were actually asked by 
the British Government: “Are these Indian nationals or not?” The only 
answer we could give was that unless we had a thorough enquiry made, we 
could not say for certain. 

Dr. D.H. Variava: Were all these people deported to India, or to other places? 
If they were deported to India, then they were Indian nationals. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, not at all. We agreed to their being deported to India, so 
that we can examine whether they are Indian nationals or not, or whether they 
are from other places. There are large numbers. I might add that these people 
are deported to India by the United Kingdom authorities with our consent and 
on the clear understanding that we do not accept their nationality — it may or 
may not be so without further enquiry, but there are large numbers, hundreds 
in fact, who are held up in Italy. The Italian Government wanted our Government 
to pay their fare to come here, to be deported. We saw no reason why we should 

139. Congress. 
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pay any fare to people who have forged passports, for normally under the rules 
the shipping line is responsible for this. It is not our responsibility if they take 
people under false pretences, or whatever it is. So, these matters have given 
rise to great difficulties. 

V.K. Dhage: 140 May I know. Sir, whether any Indian authorities detected 
these passports before they went out? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Of course, many have been stopped in the past. These people 
escaped detection. That is how they have gone there. 

Bhupesh Gupta: 141 1 understand that many people in the United Kingdom — 
people of Indian origin or Indian citizens — have not got valid travel 
documents. May I know. Sir, whether it is a fact that in this connection 
representations were made to the Prime Minister when he visited England 
and also later on, with a view to looking into their cases, because they had 
been put to all kinds of difficulties? May I know, Sir, whether any steps 
have been taken in this matter? They are all employed. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This, of course, has nothing to do with this matter. It is 
completely different. 

Bhupesh Gupta: The Prime Minister has said it is the responsibility of the 
shipping company to get them back here. May I know. Sir, whether the 
Government has taken any steps, in view of the attitude of the Italian 
authorities, so that the shipping companies discharge their liability — at least 
companies which have their offices in India? 

(No reply) 

Dr. Seeta Parmanand: 142 The Prime Minister said that the responsibility for 
taking these persons was that of the shipping company. May I know, Sir, 
who bore the expenses for bringing them back to India by air from England? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The United Kingdom Government. 


140. Independent. 

141. Communist. 

142. Congress. 
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Bhupesh Gupta: What about my question? 

Mr. Chairman: No answer to your question. 

A.N. Bose: 143 It is a fact that because of this racket in passports, genuine 
passport holders from India are finding great difficulties while landing in 
foreign countries and, if so, whether any steps are being taken to relieve 
them of this difficulty. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This is a fact that some genuine passport-holders have been 
looked upon with suspicion by the other countries — I mean France, Italy, etc. — 
because of this and we are trying to prevent that from happening. The only way 
to do it is to stop these people going with false passports. 

Bhupesh Gupta: The Hon. Prime Minister has said that the Italian authorities 
have taken into custody such Indians and that the shipping companies 
evidently are not discharging their responsibility. May I know. Sir, what 
would happen to these Indians in such a case and whether we have any 
other remedy for getting them out? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot say immediately what will happen, but I suppose 
the Italian law will take its course. 


143. PSP. 
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(iii) Corruption 

64. To Asoke K. Sen: Charges against Kamlapati 
Tripathi’s Son 144 


November 2, 1959 

My dear Asoke, 

You will remember the case of Shri Kamlapati Tripathi, Minister of the U.P. 
Government. 145 I sent these papers on to you and you sent me a long note. 146 
You came to the decision that he was completely free from any blame. I sent on 
your note confidentially to the Chief Minister of the U.P. and also to Pantji and 
Lai Bahadur Shastri. In my covering letter. I said that this note should be treated 
as confidential and not for publication. He could, however, show it privately to 
some of the leaders of the Opposition as well as some of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. Also to the Governor. This was, I believe, done. 

In this matter, a reference had been made to the Governor, on some technical 
plea, to the effect that Kamlapati Tripathi being involved in this transaction, 
could not be a Minister. The Governor. I suppose, sent it on to the Election 
Commissioner according to the rules. I do not know what has happened to it 
since. 

Also, there was a case pending in the law courts in Banaras against someone 
who brought this charge against Kamlapati 's son. This son has instituted a case 
for defamation or some such thing. It was because of all these complications 
that I thought that your note should be treated as confidential. Now. I have 
received a letter from the person against whom this libel has been filed. He has 
sent me a cutting from a Banaras newspaper which gives the facts fairly correctly, 
that is, it says the matter was referred to me and I referred it to our Law Minister 
who has given his opinion that Kamlapati is entirely blameless. He has asked 
me whether this news item is correct or not and adds that this information is 
required by him as Kamlapati's son and has filed a case for libel against him. 

I am not sure what I should do now about this matter and what answer I 
should send. Can you advise me? 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


144. Letter. 

145. Minister of Home. Education. Harijan Welfare and Information. 

146. SWJN/SS/52/pp. 88-89 and SWJN/SS/53/pp. 370-371 and 443. 
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65. To Rajendra Prasad: Corruption in Administration 147 

November 29, 1959 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of November 28 148 about the references that have 
been made to corruption in the administration. I entirely agree with you that 
such talk has a bad effect on public morale and we should try to take steps to 
check it. 

I am writing to Shri C.D. Deshmukh requesting him to let me have some 
particulars of the cases he might have in mind. 149 1 am also having an enquiry 
made from V.R Menon on the subject. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

66. To C.D. Deshmukh: Seeking Information on 
Corruption 150 


November 29, 1959 

My dear Deshmukh, 

Some time ago, I think you mentioned in a speech 151 that you were in possession 

of information about corruption among high Government officials or Ministers. 

I think you added something about an impartial tribunal taking cognizance of 

such complaints. I do not quite remember the words you used. 

I would be grateful to you if you could let me have any information or 

particulars about any cases that may have come to your notice. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

147. Letter. 

148. Rajendra Prasad was concerned that corruption was becoming a major issue, given the 
statements by C.D. Deshmukh and V.P. Menon. He asked Nehru to consider setting up a 
permanent tribunal as proposed by Deshmukh. See Valmiki Choudhary (ed.) Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad: Correspondence and Select Documents, Vol. XIX (New Delhi: Allied Publishers 
Ltd, 1993), pp. 165- 166. 

149. See item 66. 

150. Letter to the Chairman, University Grants Commission. File No. 81, C.D. Deshmukh 
Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

151. The Srinivasa Sastri Endowment Lecture delivered on 11 July 1959 in Madras. See The 
Times of India, 12 July 1959. 
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(f) Social Groups 

67. To Kesho Ram: Unsettled Refugees 152 

I gave a copy of your attached note to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh this 
afternoon and spoke briefly to him. 

2. Previously, I had a short talk with our Home Minister. He told me that 

this was an old story and he had trouble with these people even when he had 
trouble with these people even when he was Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 
Large numbers of these people had come after the Partition to these areas in the 
U.P. and taken possession of land wholly unauthorised way, much to the 
annoyance of the local inhabitants. These people evidently misbehaved often 
and, in fact, the crime rate in these areas went up. Pantji tried hard to get them 
accepted by some other State for [text missing] 

3. Dr. Sampumanand told me the same story and laid stress on the criminal 
activities of many of these people. He said that the local population was very 
unhappy because of these people staying there and they repeatedly requested 
the U.P. Government to send them away. Sampumanandji added that wherever 
there was the least excuse or justification for these people, he had allowed 
them to stay. Only those who had no such excuse were being sent away. He 
further said that the Rajasthan Government had said that they might be able to 
take them for labour when the new canals started being made. I asked him what 
was going to happen to them now. He said he did not know. 

4. As I have said above, I gave him your paper and he said that he would 
look through the cases and where he felt that there was any justification, he 
would allow such people to stay. 


68. In the Lok Sabha: Dandakaranya Project 153 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Sir, 
my colleague, the Minister of Rehabilitation made a statement in regard to 


152. Note, 10 November 1959. 

153. Statement, 27 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXV, col. 
2183. For the Dandakaranya Scheme, see SWJN/SS/ 44/ p. 213. 
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Dandakaranya, I think, yesterday or the day before . 154 In that it was stated, the 
House will remember, that there had been some internal conflicts among the 
members of the Dandakaranya authority, between this gentleman Shri Fletcher 
and the other members. He did not go into great details about it, but said that 
they could not all pull together and in fact each had resigned if the other 
continued. That is a very unfortunate situation and this matter has been before 
us for the last one month or two. Naturally, my colleague, the Minister of 
Rehabilitation consulted the people concerned and other people like the West 
Bengal Government; and the Chief Minister of West Bengal and a committee 
of the Cabinet considered it too. We came to the conclusion that it was time 
Shri Fletcher was asked to go and revert to his State — Punjab. I cannot obviously 
go into the details at this stage. The work in the Dandakaranya might have 
suffered a little — I cannot say. But the real difficulty was not the work but this 
unfortunate conflict in the Authority itself and we think that the conflict has 
been removed by the removal of Shri Fletcher. It is an unfortunate thing and it 
does not do much credit to any person concerned that Shri Fletcher should be 
engaging himself in newspaper controversy on this subject in which he is himself 
concerned. As far as a discussion is concerned, that is a matter entirely for you 
to decide taking into consideration the time available. 


154. The Minister, Mehr Chand Khanna, announced in the Rajya Sabha on 27 November that 
A.L. Fletcher, the Chief Administrator of the Dandakaranya Development Authority, 
would be replaced by L.J. Johnson, the Chief Settlement Commissioner in the 
Rehabilitation Ministry. The reason cited was a difference of opinion between the Chief 
Administrator and two members. The latter had appointed workers without Fletcher’s 
permission. Also, there were reports as early as 25 October 1959 that Sachin Baneijee, 
the Chief Engineer of Dandakaranya, wanted to leave. 

Bhupesh Gupta of the CPI denounced Khanna’s decision, described the 
Dandakaranya Project as a “cesspool of intrigues, inefficiency, corruption and 
malpractices,” and demanded his resignation. He alleged that the Minister was setting 
officers against each other and even Congressmen accused Khanna of displacing persons 
from Punjab and NWFP to settle in Dandakaranya. The efficacy of the twin aims of the 
Project — resettlement and development — were also questioned. SeeAmrita Bazar Patrika 
14, 26 & 28 November 1959 and The Pioneer , 16 December 1959. 
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69. To Kazi Ahmad Husain: The Haj 155 


November 30, 1959 


Dear Kazi Saheb, 

I have received your letter of today’s date about the Haj Committee Bill. 156 In 
this you suggest that some arrangement should be made for ships to be run for 
the Haj traffic from Calcutta. This is obviously a very difficult matter to arrange 
in the near future. We may enquire into it. In any event, there is no point in 
having a Calcutta Haj Committee unless these ships can be run. If, in the future, 
some such arrangement can be made, we can then appoint a Calcutta Committee. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(g) Language 

70. To Anusuya Prasad Pathak: Popularising Hindi 157 

1, 1959 

3TTW 22 '3TF^IT 3F ^ ^ ^T, 3Tt? gfr W-FRErTt 3F TRT 3TFT% %STT 

I cfF ^ I q^TF t ^ TO, W 3Tf 

W ^ 1 1 3^FW SJRrfol WIM SRIR *PTT 

^ =TFcT '3TEF5T afft SSRfifcT TRT fTFTT 1 1 3R5T Ft 3RR 3TR ^ff "^t W FF <FT 
=FPT Ft I F^t -STlf^Tr % facIlfM <Ft#FTRT #TT Ft, FRT R#RT % Fit W'F 
^3RT Mw FTt fNt FTRR FT I T$t % FRlft 3RRT-3RRT ^t 

’TM# % FTTfS^T I TTO HR ^Ft FtHT I FFTft R#RT 3FFIR(t TF ^t 

% 1 


155. Letter to Rajya Sabha MP, Congress. Copied to Lakshmi N. Menon and S Dutt. 

156. On 24 November 1959, the Lok Sabha passed the Haj Committee Bill to reorganise the 
Port Haj Committee at Bombay to assist Muslim pilgrims to Saudi Arabia, Syria, Iraq. 
Iran and Jordan. The Bill would replace the Port Haj Committee Act of 1 932, which was 
by now inadequate. The Bill was passed by the Rajya Sabha on 1 December 1959. See 
Hindusthan Standard, 2 December 1959. 

157. Letter. JN Papers, Anusuya Prasad Pathak, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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3TFPT ^tMKch- q^T TT ^ f^HT ^ 'T^ ^TT |l 


3TTT5FT 


[Translation begins: 


November 1, 1959 

Dear Pathakji, 

Received your letter of 22 October and the treatise on the silver jubilee of the 
national language. I have not been able to read such a big book but I saw its 
contents and looked through them. 

1 feel that Utkal Prantiya Rashtrabhasha Prachar Sabha has done very good 
and commendable work. It would be good if similar work is done in other 
states also. This would not only benefit the people of Orissa but it would also 
be appreciated by those who love literature, in particular, those who know Hindi. 
Such books are useful for popularizing the literature of our different languages 
to each other. This is the aim of our Sahitya Akademi. 

I congratulate your editorial board for this work. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Translation ends.] 

71. To R.R. Diwakar: Promoting Devanagari 158 


November 5, 1959 


My dear Diwakar, 

Thank you for your letter of the 28th October. I agree with you that it would be 
a great advance if we could have a common script but, obviously, the movement 
for such a script should come from the parts of India where a different script is 
at present used. For people from the Hindi speaking areas to advocate it would 
probably have an adverse effect. 


1 58. Letter to the Chairman, Reception Committee, All India Devanagari Prachar Conference 
and Chairman, Gandhi SmarakNidhi. 
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That is a very ticklish question and will rouse much opposition, especially 
from Bengal and Tamil Nad. 

I think, therefore, that you should not associate me with this Sammelan. 159 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(h) Representative Institutions 

72. To the Delhi Panchayat: Good wishes 160 

fTT I T^T fevft % vft ^ ^ ^ I TFFT tTcF % \ fTT 

■3TTTTC TT ddcbl 3Tq*ft ?pTTFTTtj il'ddl ^1 

tt^^t ft m 3rtar wrier! f^r mr ^ 

1 1 16 ' ?TT eRF %, FTf! Wff Ff 3TTRft TReRT #TT #T ^RcTT Tft FT5T % aRJRR TFT 
FFTT 1 q? tT^ cfir TIFT ^?T TT *! dONI ITT 7FT % I Tft rtf W % 3dTit 

ftMrrfr rft 1 1 q ansrr tw | ft tt tf Trrft w t^t aftr 

TTFTt T?t IfT cRTTft Ft 7 ?!, 3ft7 tTcfJ W ^q ^qqq Plch^MI I 
[Translation begins: . 

I have heard that a conference of the new members of the panchayat elected in 
Delhi yesterday is to be held. I send them my felicitations. 

New responsibilities and powers are now being given to the panchayats in 
the entire country. lD2 In this way there will be real democracy in our villages and 
work will be done according to the wishes of the people. This is a big step 
being taken in the country. The responsibility of the members elected is large. 
I hope that they shall fulfill this responsibility with diligence and there will be 
much progress in our villages, and a new shape of the villages will emerge. 

Translation ends.] 

1 59. The Conference, presided over by Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, was to discuss ways to 
propagate Devanagari. 

160. Message, 7 November 1959. 

161. It is not clear which elections they are. However, The Indian Express of 23 December 
1 959 reported the results of the last phase of the local bodies’ elections that commenced 
in rural Delhi in October 1959. 

162. See fn 161 in this section. 
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73. To the All India Panchayat Parishad 163 

3TSZRT R^tTT, TTt, TT Wit, aft? ^t ^ 3TTq£ T% 

%f^nTcT % 3TT% If , Tp5 f^T j|R, ^ft 3TN% 3RZRT | TWtRTT RTt T^Ft g3Rt cF¥T 

2TT 3TT HTMd T>T, afR df?i '311% 3% %ft TTTT It It I 

m % ^THcTT SR It FcF RTT ^ 33 TFT I, RTRT 33T I, Wli Tf 

trffi %, ^ t^t ws wrtcft rt! t>t %, Tltfl rxf ^rzt T%t ?lt 

%t 3RZRT % I 164 3?T TFtlt % f%TR TR%, RRcT % XJRR, It It Rffl f^FRT 
IfaHT I, ch^a * cRT, IfHi gc^TeT % TTR ITT I, 3TRFt XR#t lf3HT 

cf%?h cj% flfrl It f% ?% rt Ir % air ^rt tIIr, Rlr It 3 Ht>r tr% ^ 

dftl % It m dcF <$3 Tf-Tf 3TTFR, T%, ?5tt, WFT, ?TT 3FF?R TR% I, 
3fllt atflTT? T% TT3 IdT TTlflF | TT^ wm % T ?l, %3 ^TT%, ?R WT ItTJ 
t, It 3 %t T? fldR TRl fa? Rif Til f%S*R aft? 3TT TT 3RM It ??T I, 
aRFT-aRPT TlHf %, 3RRT-3RRT % IfaR It fl<&ll I It It RT? It t, It T? 
I fa ^U'chlO 3lf^cFR cRt TT3RT rllflq, 3Tf?RF % 3T^FF %t%f It 3?T% WRT *nflq, 
fa It %?T cFt ■cKiI’t TR lt3IT 3<Jll aft? fafaF? Tf It 3TT3TTRT 4m Ml I ddll I RR 
It, IrR It, ?RT ^FT? It RTRFT faRT TR% TR, RR, fan? RR% TR atflRR? 

Rdlt fall RFT, WRl It I 

3TPT and! | fa FRlI ?RTi TfT R$R I, Rt I^T I RR% %?T ^ "FT, T^I% 
cFT I 3TtT %t %t ?%9TT It %?T ^ RFT% T^R TT SR W I 3RT f^RT % 
sqft' WT% '3TRTT Iqtwsql, %t%q|f ^FRT 3W % 'SIFRFt %%, 

WI WR %t RR3IFSI %t t f%W '3TFFFt %?rr I qR '3Tmt ^TRT 
f%t lt^ q|f I f%R It 3TRK TR% WT 3Tf«RF FFT^f I Wt 3Tf?RF q% ^RT 
^T % cRTT ^rft I? TR %?T TT q%| ^RT ^RT %t W?RT It W q, Wt 

%?T % | TRTi f%TT TTcR <Ml5hH u I c{% cRIT% % ^It^ ?RITfT ^ I ^ttT 

^t TTRcRd q|f, wfeF Rl% %?T cFt f^R ffartt TR%t qf%t I ^ft % I 

3RT 3RR fR XR qil % 5§TFT ORsFR’R cR 75T I, ItcF '3TR%t %t TR, 3tfr ^RIT% 
%, eft '3R% RRT I %f%R %t TfR, RT %tl % 5?qR RT 3RR TFT iFlT I ?Rftf^ %tT 


163. Address to the Second Annual Conference of the All India Panchayat Parishad, Ujjain, 
12 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

1 64. The Study Team on "Community Projects and National Extension Service ’ was appointed 
in 1957. 
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373# 373# 3737T 33 I ?77#R 3737 # HJ^f# F3 37IHTHFW TR7 ?RTf # % fo# 

39T % 3#, #7# ^7T# HR# % 3#, 373# 3#37T7 #, 3T3# 3## #, 373# 3?T 
3# 33# 3#, HRcfT 33, SUT^fT ^4ddl #, 3T3# 37H#ft# #, 7R ## 37733 Tff I 
737# fHR# #37 333# 3# 1 1 F37# T3J7 I F3 3j7? 3#, # 3773# 7#3 #377 377 
?# %5RT ^FTPft t, ## TR q#Hf HRcF? 77# 7R# HJ#f 3933 3773733 3#, # 3#H7 
3^7 #3*11 33T377 HR# | 373# ir #, ## Tit#? HF# HR## 3# 3#? HF# 3#7 
'*n*T, 37# 3R 3 <R 3773# ##7 HR# # I HR #f # f# 3#HT #7 f#37# 3#, 
F^F #737# % cFFT F3 HR 7# | 3f# HR 3# 7# # 77f# 3T3#, 3773# ##7 

3# #HR cRT 7 #? # ?77#R #3RT cRT377 Hf#f # 3^3 HRT 333 #, #HRT HRTHF7, 
$l#3 7JSTT SI# HR# # | 

cR, ?77#RT 37139337 # 337 37 F3# #37 # f# ?3 ?77 W 33# # #73, #7 
^?T 3# #733# RT 3## % 33377 #, #HR7 HR# f# 337# #HR 39T 3# HJRT 3 
#, f37 337 #737 f^RTT 3 # 3# #37 #7 % 3# I 3R ## s# HF73 # #73 #3737 
HRPTT 3# 37#3 3777 I, 3#f37 HR # 3I7#77 37#f 57R 7# 3# 3R # 777# #97 3#, 
HRTfT 3#, hr 3# | #3Rf ^tt 33# % T#R 33# 3 #f 337 37T77373T WIT % 
HR # 3T17TR 3R #, 377 3773# #3377 3777 HT37 =F7^ # ^5 % HFT773RT RTT % 
Rf #HRT cRT# # HTT#7T cF#o ## # f#T ( cRT c# ( ## c# RTT7T HfR f 
^37# I TT# H#R H# RcT, 73# H# HfR, ^37# illHl^Hl H# «TR, ^37# RT# 3^ $T#f 
^ ^T, «f| 3T773T# c# R7T, ^37# TRlf #t «TR, 37# 7^fT7?2T #t HfR, 37# 

#3FTR 7T# # f#, HR 7R #f '31T RT# f 3? # Hf# cFf# HfR I #4 r cFT# 
ll3m3R7#f#T7#cT7#HTT#| RTT# ?Tf#T I 

# ? 7 #R TTcF #HRT cF#?R RTRT W, RT## R#?R, HRRT W 3T, 
HRT f##t ^f #7 37# ^3 #T 7 # RT ( f#Rl 3TR77T «IT, TTg# m, # 

3#t?T3 7T7TT? # # f# W#3 #T I 3R3T, 3TFT HR# I R# 3?T ^ ## 77733# 
#T 3HT7TT 1 1 RF ##HT J N#'i % f^r# # HRT #7 #R # #<T7IR I, 7FR7TR 
7# ^?T # #T KT 7 #T 37# 3T# t #### I # 3TT%7 # R77T 33 3Tf#FT7 377 
33#TT #3i7TR #7 71HHRTRT # I, # Hj# HR cF7 7737# 1 1 HT# HF# 7IHT7 3R7RT 
H# ^TJ 3# #$T 3# I, TRT 3 # #HFTTT7 3#7 7FR77R7 f## ^ ^ #T 77# #§T # 

I #7 R #HT Hf777 # ^3R #3T % I #7 3773# #^f#7 3 # gf 777337 ## 1 1 
#3RR # # ##3377 #3 # #177 377 37, #777 773 #, 37# # RTR## Hp77 HTTcTT 
I, #7 37# # W#3 ^# Hfl# 1 1 # # TR7RT# H#f? ?7T#R # 3# #7 # 35# 
## HRT 33 I, #7 #7 3TT 3T3T 71HTT W7IHTT #, 3T # 3# I 3#f #, # §3TT ?7T#R 
% HR3T # 33# #T # #7 3## # 3# 3773 #737 I # HR 337 g# 3773 37t# # 
% HR 3T37F7 # HT# # # HTTHFT 37 |RT t|37 I 373# ^7? 3#7 333 37#77, # 37# 
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FftF ^RR 3fl4 J ll I eft F?T SET r -EIH, F?T F?t qt j isk viHrii FI?T 4f TFeft I, TF*ft 
F#R | cprf% 3RT MT sit RRT W TRT HFITRI FT ^ ’ft 3ETR FT^ ^ft 
RtT ft, FT^ 3R% SRT $> RR ft, RRRT ^ TFR %F, SR ti H <4 RRT RFT I 

eft FF ^Ft 3 tNR SEFT %tff %, F^ Ft chnf|<J J |c|44<i %, 3TF jRFi 3RRTT 6Hlf 
F$T 3 SRRT 3RRT RR t, TlFST t, ft <3TFT RTRTT f I 3TRSER FR RS2T tFfT R tF | 
RRpRft SlF$T SRTR TRFT #FT TF?T ftfsER 3?tT ift F% fF?T % 

FRf %, HSR %, FRTR %, TRT fF?T t, f^FR %, STTRTR RftRT %, ^>TR %, RFTF 
%, TRRTR %, 9TTFF RSERT ’JR RFT SEtf FTF RFt FPt ■RtT I eft SJF RF OfT RSt I eft 
'3*1«bl, 'ft RF eft Tift Rl<e1 F> RTR >3TR FT SERJR fFTvft *f FR Ft RRSEt ’ft erll^ 
FteTT %, eiP-EH RRSEt FT 5PF9T SET RpRER % PE eft ift -3PT% TRf$T ^ Pi^ F§R STJI5 
FTFF-SEEJR, FSRT RRTRT, FRtrfF Fff I RRFt RpRER |, RR% -Slt^EER f I sp dfit 
RER ffft t f^RRT sR? ^t RRER FRTR R$f F TREeft t, FJ® ^ft t pE FRfR 4 TREeft 
o I FR RTF SET 6HF RSE 4FISI pRTR FRTFT F$T % fi?IR I FR FTR §R RTREt «pt ^Et I 
eft SRltPR FRTf RFFt FFT T?R FT, PE FeRT WFt ^T, fRSIR «RRt f^RRt ^ReTT 
=ET TRF Ft ( <jHd4 Ft I eff^t ^RF Ft, 3TRtR ■3TI t RET MM ^ T>f<R WRT R^t % 

FRI '3TR^ ) jff ^5 Ft TRt Tft, TIR Tft, R=E FRR 3H<41 ^ft ^15 Tf Ft Ttt Tt 3RRT 
SRRT FR TRE% WJR ^ TRETt I #T #fnft WE SEPT F# 3ttT TTFlt % TRITF 
R?RRT ’ft #, SEfeR 1 1 etfstR ^ff ^tf ■3TR fTREt FFT FR% ^TT^t, eft Fft 
«Reft, deleft TRft ^ | 

3R 3TR ^ TT ^3R% FRI Ft I 3TPT^ TRT ’TRT cET SEt? '3RF I ft ’ft, 3TPT TTREt 
'FR^' FRt, #RT I, •3R3t-RTH 3TFR TRT ’3TRET f$RERTeT SET TREeTT I, 3TFRET TTRET 
SEftT SET TRspST 1 1 -3R ^ ^$T>R SET TORRRft | eft RTT TR SIT ReftR SETto 
FTTFf^RTt SET Ft TSTT I 3R ^TTTfRT SETtF ■STTFf^stf R TRTTF R?RRT FT TRRT SER, 
^tr M fo^FeRT TPRT R^f, Ft TREeTT, TF 4 rt Tf TTT^ I, R| % RReR I 
FT, SEt^ R% TF3TT RFREFT Ft Ft tFTvft ^t f%Tft % TRTTF R^T SERft %, ^ft RTF SE^, 
sftsneTeitRfrlsTft, eftFTT^TSEt^FRF^?STFF|tFRFteftllFRt FTeft 
SEf %R, RSE eft F% F?T, F?T SET TSRT, Ft RReTT % TfRfRfRsff R, oftT RTRET TRF^ 
T FT SRTR TRRT t # RRR R Ft RTFI FF Fft SEfFRT^ 1 1 spftpE FR RTF % TRF^£ 
T RsIRT, F|R RtRf ^ F?T # F^R 1 1 RF ^f FRT TFT fTRRT % Ftf^R sft eft sftft 
^T S5TT TRERT f I FTftfeR ^ft 3TN^ SEFt PE ^ eft sfRFtF TRFTT 1^ 3^^ 
TRT TRSER ^ft FRT^ T^?T t F% FF TRSEf RTFFT RRR %, FF ^RT I RpER TRT 
TRSER SET ’ft FFT ^FR ^ I 

>3TF RS2T TF§T SET RFT F#, fcESRT TFFT %! TF?T I, eft FRpFR FF PTFR F^ 
R R^, fsE 3fR ’ft ^RER ’leT FfTTf Rt 3TST5T I, f^RTR ^rPRETft FR SET TRFRT RRRT 
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% It I #$137# 3*f ^FT 375T, 3333 3# 53 333 731# 31377# % ^T#T 2IT 

71737# t # # 373# -31377# # # #3131 It ItTlT I OT 37# 37 f#t, #7 # 
31351 3713 3% 3# 31351 3 37T # # 7##T33 313 1 1 7#F73 57lf#? % f# 31351 
3713 37T, #5313 < 5 $ #7 7J3371 7RF3 73373 7t 75 I ##3 3l 53 33 371 7175 37 
7R33J 371 31 53 3137 333 #317 3i? Tit 3}5 31 53 I # 3## 33# % 31, 337 
#1 37733 3# 753 33# % 3353 331 3T 7333T 31 3T377TT 33, # 3333 I #3 I 
33373 I, ##3 f#7 # 3353 3# 1 1 53 31# 5 3353 3? 3#, #1# 33# # 
33#, # 337 31377# 53 3333 3 7l I 35 # 3## If### 33F77T7 33# 3# 
1 33# 333533773 %5T I 5%53 75# 1 1 3TR373 3#, f#ft -3# 53 # It I 3# #T 
I# I? 3f #3 # 3137717 33# 3# |, 333 #3TT 3# # 337 351 37#3 $*35M 
#73 1 53lt #T I 37# 3T7T 3773T #73 1 1 35# # 3|7T 7p 53T5I3 #7 3T3 3777t 
I #, 371#3 3 #?3#3Tcf3 #, #77 37# # ## # 75331 MSfll I 3% 37#3 537513 

# I # 33# # 3T7T, 37# 3# 53R, 3T7 3# 5^37 333# # 3T# 1 1 37# 

# 100-50 3% 73# 1 1 7ft 373 # 373 3# 7T37 $H16H # 317J3 # 713773 1 3# ## 

# 53 ^3# 1 1 #77 33# 53 #13# I, 37% 373 7137 7## | 35 53T5I3 # 3T3 I 
3T3 I# # 313 #77 ^33 5*3513 3337T #73 I, 7## I, #73# I, 3713 377, ## 

I ## 3# 3 3# 373 #, ?T57 1 1 33 37133 35 I #7 53 7175 # 33# #5 

#37377 fTra# 1 37T3 373T I 35# TT#f # ^33 1 1 #7 33# 37T3 37# 53 ## 
I, ## 335 37 57# 57# 3# I, 313 # 3# ^3 # 313, 35 # #7 3171 1, ##1 
373 35 #73 1 31# # 31# I 3#f# 3713 TftTsRl 3573 1, 3# 3713 33# 333# 3# 
33 73373, 731# 37735 #37313# 3373 I 333# 3# 37# 3# # 3351, # #1 355 
3# ^33, 737# #<51 3713 3# 37T, 713 3T35T 3713 T#3 I # # 737# #37 33 
3713 #<dl, 713 -31351 1533 I 3# # 3713 37# 3173 #, 3# # 373% 333#, 

7ftT# 3 3373 1, # 5# 7175 3 # 3713 #T 371 1 37S#tf#F 3713, 33#37 3713 7## 
t 3373 I, 31 33# 333 f#ft # 3# 33 31#, #373 7#331 3573 1 1 57##? # 
53l! 3T#3# #3 1, 33# #7313T 3173 I, #7 31 #T # #31 #37 #37 377 71# I 
35 #1 333# 7135331 1 

3T3 f37T # # 35573 f #7 33# Tit 7531 1 #353 33# 7335 331 It, 53# 
#331 1 35 #317 37731 1 1 3## 33# I 3t 337 35 3137717 % §3j33 37# # I 
3t 53 313 # f##3 73#7T 3# 751, ^3lf%3 35f 751, 733# 333533773 I #7 #3 
3 7# 31#37 3113533773 ## l #373 3K7TT # #333 % 3#, #137 37 31 33T5 

# # #333 % 1 # 53 33 #1 # 333377 3# ###1 I 3lf33717 # 3TC31 315% 

I I 337 3737 1 # 1% 3551 3 f# 5% 3T#3717 # 7f#3T , 71313 713# 337 75135 773# 
I f# 53 3ft 35l| # #1 # ##3T % 1 737# 715% % 3# #73 35# I, 733 #t 
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h? i fh h% H!#t9R ftR# t, ## w # f#HTT hit# I aftr imh#h #3rt 

HH# t #7 HHT HHT HH# » HIT# | <£T# HR! % FH #HTHT HTF# t H#RITT | 
Hj$ # #HT H? ## ##H HH#Hd 7#, RH #t WT#H 7#, # HIR# H# 1 1 FH 
#HRT ^ f HTH # HHH # # RE tjft HF I HRH # Hit HHHT # HFHT HRH, 
FH# RE SddlH HIT, HR # I # HR H# '-ftldd HT FH H|# I 3THHT 3T#t 3TR# Hp5 
#<iH 3TR# HTH 3TT# 3flT FHHIT d§d HHl FRT # f# FHlT HR 3ftT HHTH#, FHTT 
HR # HF eft HRT H7# # #H!Ft SHI<I HT# # H# 3TT# #, yiHM HHH # I # FH 
HH# 3TT# f , F# UH ft <1 Rid H# HHRT F, ## HF# HHHT HT H#f H# 4ft FHlt 
f#7 H# % I HF HR TT# t> , #f#d H# Ft# 1|H #, 3TR HF H HHFT % 3TTHHIH H#F 
HHRH Ft # RT# #T # HH HHI# I, HH#E HHTT HRRT HRT t, H#RT HHH# 
%, HKd HHHHT % I HF# RE MHIdd #, RE HR #, HR % #7 HR HT #TF 9TFT Ft 
7THHT# I HRT ^7 Ft# # I 3TR HT# HFT HHHT# #t, HT^JH H# 3TR#t HH f#T, 
#H t#H HIT, RE HFt# HIT 3TTH#T HRE HRE HTHT H% HHIT HvRT, H#f# HF# # 
HF #T #7 Ht<TT #1 FHTF HFTH HFt Ft# # I Hit? Ht# H7 HT#, #T7T R#, 7H H7 
HR HI# I 

# HTH HHH Ht R# # HFT #1F HRT d§d ft# HR HI# # I # HHHT HHH 
Ht Tf#H HHFT# # H, #T H^T FRH H# HT WIT# HIT, f#HR FH# f# Ht 

Hi HIHJHT# #HH HTF# #, Ht # ## #, FRH H# H H^H, 3R HR HT# 
3HRT HHH H# I 3TTHHIH # HHT# # # ^ H# HF, 3TTHHIH Ht H#t # HR H RHT 
H|H# #, MHIR # H|H# I, tflHt HR g# HFHF HT HT# I RHT, #T #T # 
f#H# HT# I #ZT #T HF #t # I # #?T # HTH RRT TRI ^T# # HI#H # HH 
HHHT# # H#H # H# HHH H# 7F #R # #HHT H#, # # RE ft# ^# 
# H# I # Ftlf#! # HH HR HIR H#, # TTT#H HHH # HTF # H# # HHRT, 
HHffHI ^ftHT HFH H# I # RE HR! # HF HR H# I, f# FHI# HFT HHTH# HIT 
#HTH H^H RHT 1 1 §RT RTHT t, HHT H#, #7 HF HH# HR #, #H HHH HI# 
t #7 Hit? Hf# HR HH# f#T H# ^ I 

HR! #HFHR|, f###T, ##T HHTH# # HIR HH# HIT I, # H7THT 
#T HH H# HHHT, HHff# H# ^ftHT # H#, H# HT# t, H# HlHHTH f , HHT# HT# 
Ft H# I # ## HT# H# F# HHH #HT 1 1 RT# HT# HHTH# H# HF # FHT# RT# 
1 1 ## ^7 HHI FHT7 ##FTH H 1 1 #fH!H HHft # HR7 # HlHT ftHIHT F, # # 
HIHHIW # HHH ftHIHT HH# HTR #7 RH Ht7 ##HT HF # HTHH5H # HHH H 
f I ### HTHSEH H# FHT RTHI7 # 7## I # HTH f# HF HT# RT f# FHT# HHTH# 
#t ##R 3Tf#HH7 HHT #, HIH7 # FHHT H# #, HIH7 # # FfHT # # # H# HT#, 
#f#H # -3TTH# FHT# #t I HH# #HH! # #RE ##HIT7 HHTHH #t #HT # HTH 
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Mdldd# f#T vitf# FFTFF dH FFT TFT J IN Fit, 4# 4 IN #T, ^3t FTF 

dfl I ^4 FePT FTTF F#ff FT Ft I ftr T3TTFi F'-R Pb< Diell hR^K -3TT FETT f I Ft 
FF# FF5T FF % f# ft# ft FfFFTFT F% FTTFt Fit cilSFR, Pdf# T# ## FT FT 
F#T FT I^TF FT TRRF TF, F#FT % F#FT F#FTTT MFlFdl FT FT fi# #, FT 
FTTFt FT, 4lddl FFTF, FFt FT# # ft# | -jfF FF Fft F# Fid f, FtT FF FFT Fft 
FTtfrTFT# FTF 1 1 

5*1# F# Fft shlTrl FF # F FT To t, Fit# FT FTF FTf FF F TTFFft % Fitf 
Fit# #F# f F^FJ #T FT# FFTT FF FTT# FT# I FF Ft 3RFR FtF JFFTt FFT 
f, FTT# FiET #T *£3 FTF FiiTd FFt ft# I Fit# Ft# f FF FFTF FT TFF TTFF 
FFFFT f , FF FFTF FT FFFF FFFFT % FF Fit# f 1 #T FtT#, #T Fft Fit# Fit 
#F 2ft, #T #7 #R 3TTFT, f#F# Fit# FT# Fit I FF3 JF3 FF #FT, #FF#Ff 
#T FT I FF# Fft# ft F# 4 TTF ## ft dlf #T, Ft Fit# FiT 4# #, FFlf 'FFTF 
FTFT, Ft ft FiT# Fit 4td f I Ft3T ft thlTrl Fit #F % I -3TF f#JT FT# FTt FF# 
% FFT FFf I Ft FT# 4ldd ft sblld 3TT FT# f , Ft# # I #7 FTTFit FFlf, Ft FF# 
FF FFTFF, >3T#FitT # 7# f , FF TJFi ^Ttf #T ft FFT Fft Fitter Ft 4# f I d4lT4i 
FFTF FT FFT FFFF FF F^5 FFF TF t 1 FFF ft T# F #T JTT# FF ft TTF T# t 
7TTF# I Ft S7T#t OTPT TTF# #7 #f# FF FFT Fit# F# #F I, 3T# Fft f##F# 
TtFT ## # vJTTT 3TTeft I, FFf FT TTTFFT FT Ft Ft ft tFFFT FtF ft FT4 I 

TttT ft TTTFFTt FFT F§F Ftff % Fj3> FFFt FF FT, FT FT % FFT FTT FTF 
^FTf FtFTf FF FFTFFf ft TTFT F% FFf §TTT FTT% F, FtT FFFTt FtFT F #T TtFlf 
ftft f , #T TTt FF rgm ft TftF F4 FftF F4, Ft FR Ft FF^ ^FF ft FT^ FTF 
Fft FTT4 ^4 f T^f, Ft FF FTF TTF 'F I FT 1 # TFTtRtFT F FF# FFTFFf ft, FF F 3TTF 
FFtt# f4i FF FTFF TFt TTTFT, TTF^T FTF ft FRF f I #FTF f# 4t FTTFTt FTTFTT 
4t FF TI# FT Fft FeRT 1 1 FFtfe F# FTF ft Ft TTTTFt 4t ^T ftft, TTtT #f FFTF 
ft Fft f f4i ^T ft FFFTT Ft# FTTT ) jj\ TFT TTFTF f FT# ^TJ ftFT Tff I FF 
##Ftft 3TRft I Fft FTF FT# ftT# 1 1 Fitf TTTTFt Ftff ft ^TFt f#, %TFT ft# 
Ft TfftF FT FTF fT Ret Id I Fft f# TTFTFT F, FTFt ft FTTFTT # ftTFFT FFFT f I 
Ftf FtFT ft TFt FTF Ft TTTT ( ft fr TRFFT f TTTF #F FTF TFT FT#, FFT FFT ft $TF 
# FTF ftft, ftffTF #T FtFT Wt I FTFT TT# f t#T dTTF ^RTFT ft#t, FT# 

EF Rbddl ft '3TTF# FTFT #FF7 f#T FTF I FTT TFT FtFT FT# T3TFT f# FN# 
Ft# FFT Pi Tiff Tiff Ff FF Fff TTRT Fit# I fTtf# FF Fft ff#T# FFT 
ftft FT FTFT FT#, TTF f# FT, FT Tft f FT# FT# Ff#, Fiff F#FT ft F#, 

165. According to the Report, the Gram Panchayat was to have financial autonomy. 
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TRTFR 3TTF F F^5 OrfFF % offT FFF # 0F T# l otfT OFT FTF if Fit FFff ^$T 
TT Ff#F ITT FT t f# FFTF IF# FPft’F FFFT, FTF Ff TfF FTTf F# FFfT ^5T 

#T othf t offr cfr oftt Fff #3f 1 1 f# ttftf 3ffr fft fft i ortf if ftf, 
# #f fit ottf# fff fttft t ftf Ft ftftftt, # ^t f?T FfFFTF #ft 1 1 osft 

TH I 3F T R # FfF %3F f, FTF ^T FFTTFTT FFF FTTFT FTFT t? F#F FT t, #F if % 
4>K73 H if t, ijlH l d l -n if I, F>UlFlff if ^ I 3TFF FFF FTTFT # 3# iff FFF F# 

| F? =1? FFF 1 1 OTTF# F§F |, #FTFF t F# 0TTF9FFT FR 1 1 # FFRT I F£W 
if, # FFT FR# FFF FOOT 1 1 ## FTt fTRFRT I 0#Nt FFF FT# #t | FF FF #3 

ftf f5T | ^?t if #t tsftt #r 1 1 fr ftf tht^t # ft# ^t F?f, ff oftt # 'fF #f 

iff 3T# #FR 0#f 1 1 ##F FR FR om FRT TJ^ # # ’^T F# # FT5T# FFF 
1 1 eft FFTFF FTF | %$T <# TTF# I 0# 0# # FTF <|Fft #FT frlF# OTFT OTTFRTF 
FTTT #FT FTTFT I, FF FFTTlff FTTF, FFFTTft TfF, FfT0T#t#F, TTFFTTff TT## FT# fTf 
FTFcf f I FF # F# 0TR9FFT |, FF##F#tFTFTT#FFFF F#, TFT FF #F 
FT FFTT # % Ft #F if FF #F #Ff ff , WFF, TTFFTTff TFT, 3fTT F§F, #F ## I 
FF FTF # F# 3TTT FF FTTF 0# FTTFT 1 1 

OR FF TRT FHRT ff, ITRTt #F FT I H#R OnffsTT if FTRFT FT FfFFT FFTFT 
F# FRTT I #TT TfFT F# FTT # # FM I 3TFT #rf Tf# | Ff ^ff FTFFT Ff 3TFff 
FT ^ 1 1 3TTT TTFT f^FF^ t 3flT ft I Ft FT 3TF5f ff 3TF5f FlFFT iff zi\ FT FT^ I 
Ff FfF Ff 3TFT t 'STTF FT TIF ? I 3FT if IFFT TFT F|? FfFFT FFR FT fFTFFT 
3TR FF FTFTF OFF FTTT FT ^FT Ff 3TF5T % FfeF F|F ^T F^f % FTFT I F?F 
0TT%T if FF F fF OTTF FTF 3TTT 3TTF ifff FfF Ff FTTF FT F FTf t FT ^F t, 
€|F €fF FTF FT TFEF t, FtF FtF FTF offTT % FTFT TTFF t, FT FFF FTFFfF if, 
FF if F TTfTf fTFf ^ FTF F 3TFT TTFF faFTTf 1 1 3TF ?TTFT FFTF Ff OFF ^ffFF, 
3TFF FTF if, OfFF FF9T if I FFTfF fFf FT fFFT I fF ?F FTFf if TTFFFT FT'ff 
F# #ff ? F5T rff fF§FTTT I fF TTFTTFT {ffFf FFffF F?T fF9FTTT I FTTF ^f FFFT 
FT I FF ^f FFf TTF5TFT % FTTF F^f FFFT Fff Fff F^f FFFTOff Fit 1 1 FTFff FTT^T 
^FF^ #FFTTF^T?llFT^TifFf^tiMf ^FFTOff F?f FfFf Ff FF ifff 
FFf Ft?f? c^fdFI I FFFf, FFFtff %, ^fFF FF FTT FFFfff ^ OTF% Ff PiFIvHI I 
offT if TTF3TFT FFFFf STIFF I, FFF FFTf FfFf if FF FTF Ff FTF FT FF F, OTFT 
FF FF FSTT FFR ^ I FT»ff FT4f SJTT3T FT FTrTT I, TTH3T Ff Ff TFFTFFT FFFT 1 1 OR 
FF sfnt if '•ff M if% OTTFF FTFT, OTFT FF FFTF# #T #, Offr ^pFFTff Ff# FT 
#, Ft FT# FT OTFT, FT# FFFF FlTF F|FFf I, FT F|#ff I FF FFTFF F FTTF 
FTF fFFT Ff FTT# FTF FT% FfTF FF f# IFF FFF FR TFFT, OTfT OFFT TTFT 
^F F OFFT IRTFF FTF if I F# ifF F5T F FfFT FT FTFT I Ff Ff # TfF FT TfFT 
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{?, WM T<?l TFT# I «lld \d'-K F)t did d^u Rsd TT dl^) I # FF ^di dfl #7 

FTT#FF# FFTFTT3T#tlF$TT7T FT?TT FTFT | #7 3TTT #T FT# | 3TFT -FTT 
## #, TT#f #, #t^ TFT HMT FT# TFT, # f# FT FFT # TFF F# I #FT t Tc?t 
§PT FFT I #7 'TTTT T T7TTF T?FT F# FF 7TTF P#, #FF 3TTT eft STFST 1 1 

# TT^ F# #7 # 3TTT# FTFTT W f I #T F§T #jH# F#F FTFT 3TTT# I 
d$ did ^ f# 3TF# % FTF# Tlddl Ft FIT# % -3TT7 d# TT P Rd dTld)< #7 

# TFT T FT7 I fft #FTT # Fp? FFT FT7 P# I 3FTT #T f^T d J IIF)< F# I 3TF TT 
#FT f# FTT# WI#T #FTT #t 3TTT ^TTFT T#T £#)- FF# FTEJT TTTTF FFT TFT 
I, #F PlFid^ 7F# t, ##F TF#TT % PlFTT# % TF$T Fft FF## % #FT#t I, 
##TFT? ## # F# #, FF TFFF# 7# % F# #, ddlddf # F# # MTFT7 ## Ft 
F# #, FF Pi did d 1 1 F% F% FTTFF FTFJT PrFTdd t, FT# PlPi# ## FT# I 
##tF Fc^TF # FT# 1 TF9T #t, TpST % # TT:Hdl % P# # F#FF7, T##F ## 
I FT# TTT FT# ##, TT7JT T# FT# FTF f#T# TTT FT# F, TFT T# T# I #f#T 
FT# T FT# # TTFF # FT# I, FT T#t # FT# 1 1 

3TF FF # PST T PtSFF #TT I FFT FT# # #Tt # TFF7T # T#t F# # #F 

# T# #TTI # # FFT #TT I -3# FFT FT# #F T # TTFF # T# #TFP 
##F# I FT#t FpJ TFTf FF TFT F# FTf#7 I (FT##) F#f# # -3TT# TTT7TF 
% F# # 3TTT7T7 #, FT T #, TTT7RT P F% P F% F#f #t FF #F #TT I, F# T# 
#TT, # TF5FT I FT## # FTF# FFTF, 3TW# FTF # #T # I ##T TF FTF # 
FF I f# FT T# 3TFT# TF# $ # F# 1 1 F#f# F§T FFFT I FFT # FftFT 
%, FF FTF FTF TOT # I T TTt % FFFT I, T ^T % FFFT I, T TTT# % FSFT 
I, T FTTTF % FFFT I, FFFT I FTFT FT# % I #FT #T T FpFT FT# %, TFT 
% #TFT #, TFT FTTF# FddjFI % Ff#TT #t # TTFF FTF FT P#, FF) FTF# 
^TFFTT# T FT FFT ##E fTFTT I ##T fPfT T FFFT I, F# F#FT # TFt 
FFFTI 

FTTFFTT FTlT FFT # F# F, TFT # FfTFT FT I F 5 FFF# #T WFT #T 
#fft #, FfTFT FT 1 1 ^TT # FfTFT #FT I # F#F #F) #T T T# #FT TTFF 
W'JT T# PTTFT I # F# ^ T? ## P # #, f## # T T# FTFTT f# FTlt 
t#TR FTtF# T#, TFT# F|T 1 1 ##T <$5 FTTT #T #T I, f# P gFFFTT FTTT 
fTT# TTFR T, #T P #T P TF) # ^FJFT FT# #T # FFT FT# #T F% 
FftF# F# 1 1 FT#xt ^t TFT IFfTF T#T P FFT P #5TT #T FT# 1 1 53 ^ fr#TT I 
TftFST FF TF FFT T# 3PTT ?Tp FFT TFT FFTf T frTTTT FFJTT #T #, 3TTT #F 
TtFFT T #T FF FT ^JTT PTTTT # T#, TTT# #FFM FFF F#, FTTT# FFTT 
FT T #, FT# FT FTRTF# F?TT#, FF#FTT F# #7 FFT FFT F# I ?T#F 
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TF ^PlTlfl TRT ffi f$T FTF ft TFTT I ffcTF ft nfm Tf , Ft? ftF TT f 
TftFT T&, ft TTf f I TTcfi FT FTF ft TTF fFrRT ft TftFT Ft 3?|T ftF TT tt 
TftFT Tit i tf ft ttt fteddi fffiTFT egT ffFT qfm $ 

FT TFt t, c^ft ft TTFTFTT % TTf t, Tj-ft TTf I 1 TF ffstyd W TTT 

1 1 FT ffFT f FT ffTifldl 1 1 ^ft f « TTc& ^ft c^t FT TTFTTF Tit ft ft ftF 
t, f^ftT Ftffr TTFTTF Tit Tf?Tt Tf W Tf , ftF % FTft f , Tfft I Tt?T T?t 
FTFlRT TTFTTF Tit FTTT TfiftTFftTf, ftftfTTitl fffiT FFT TT ffFT $F 
ffi FT ^ft Tf H« % ft FT 3TFT Tff , 3ftT FTT fr da^M %T FTf TTT ^IT -T FT, 
T f$fT FTf dc*> J ll I TF TSl <|RtFfT =4 icf f , FF Tit «TRT f f FFTT ^ 3TFT FTF f , 
Tffffi dfl dH$l f did, *jtt fTT f , FT f?T f , Rlddl mRfT FTT df d iftT Rlddl 
flT> d<6 tt ditf \3ddl ft 3TFT «lif I 3ftTTitf \JMN Ff f FTTTit dCld TiT I d6Ndl 
fdl, fT fT 4>Tdl, d6Ndl ftF f I 

'3TTT ornr ftttt Ffi ttf % ffFT Tit i ffi wr %ft I ffi ffFf, 
ffddl TFT fldl f, ffidf ff, RRT FF f FTtift f TiFf f fFFTTT, TJcfj FTTft 
tTTT ft TFT Tit, ft FTFT TTT FTTT ft FTFt FFT F fftT TFF t, fFTTT TFF 
>J 1ldl f ffi TTcJT f^T tf ffdd ft f dT> 3TIFft T) TFT TvR % TTvTTT, Pbddl TF 
PLdd Tids, fTidd Ft I %TTTT d'll % ?Nt ^t T% I JdM Rfi TF Ft TTT 

'jtTt FT TFT, TJTT TFT TrTTT Ft FFTTT ^ <^d> T^ ^f fRjT) tR j II, df?I FFTTT 
TFT TttTT I TTTTt ^T TTFTT 1 1 Tt FTR: ^§T T^t TTTT^t F TTrft T FFft PH T M 
F^ TF TF f FfFT firt Tft-FT % 3TtT TftFT TF^ % tM ^tTT F I 

^ttT #T 3TTftTTT # Ft TRpt ^ I Tt FTfFT TTcft rft tRfT, ^Ett TFFT TT 
TT TM fTTFT, fFFT %TT TTT TFT Ff?TTT RlFTT tl TMt3rTTTT tM fTTFt, 
■3T2^ FT ?t T^ FT?, Tf , FT& TtF ^TTT, ^f «Etf TT T?ftT TiT TFt TF 7F 
TT ^TTT TT, TT Tt 3TFT TfF ^ TT TFt T^, T^ I TfTFT TJt^t T5t^t TTF TFTT 
FTlft tMt T§d TREft Tt TTirft %, Rldd ^TKI FTTF TFTT ^TT F, FFTFt TFT ?t, 
^?T TT FFT Tt I FT TFt *f TFTT |ctM 3FS ?t, FpfFT TTTt ^ ■# T|T TftFT 
^ I FT FTT TTT FFFT ?t % FT) FTFtt T% Phddl T57TT %, Tt fTF 
Fiht» TTT TiT ^tt TFt FFFT FT 3ftT Rldd 3TfT^ TTT T TTi FTFft FF TF T, TTi 
FTi TF T, Tddl ft 3TN^ TTT % TTTT?t T?t, T^ FFFT ft TTT I ft ffiT 3TTT FFFT 
T%? FFT TFT f, TiTTT tt TT TTiTTT %, TTT f ? Tft f ffi FFTF FT TiT SFT TFF, 
FlMTi FT FT TTFFT TTF, ft F 3TTTTT ?TR Rdldl ^ % FFT FTft TTTTT T 
%TTiT TTT F vPf'-F'f TF ffft, Ftf RtF fi Ti^TFT Tit F Ft Titf Rtf' Tit TiTft 
ft, Rldl tRFT ft F TTF T?t TTFTT FT, ffi 6 hR FT T TF FtF FfFF, TF FtF 
Ffftr FTFt T^TTift I Tift Tift ft FTTTit TTFF TFF, t Tft ftFF FTTTit, fffiT 
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fart TTT fa 1 fa?TT 3TTTfaT TTTT fa ffa TTT TTT nfat 3FFT FTST fa? ft, % TFT 
TT# fat HslTdl % I 4§d TTT 3TTT TT TT^ErT fa TT? ffa# fa TFlTdl fa, RTFII TT 
<$5 I TT ## # TFWdl ft T^T ^? TT TT# 1 1 fa%T ^ ^TFT, far RT TET fat fa# 
TF #T <*mi fa, fat RT TFf fa ffa 37FT fatTTTfa TT# rt fa# T# I ffar# T# fa 
% TFT 3FTT" TTT fat RTF W TT TT# fa TT# #fat #, rt TTT TT# fat #fat 
##? Tp3" HslTdl faffatR#, # di?ITdl TF ffafl# eft" T# t I #far SIR 3TRTF 
3F# TFT fa TFE Ft I -3ftT FTlt # 3FETTT fa, TF fa, fat fa I RTTF TTT TFT fa? 
FRET TFT I % fa 3TFffat WeTT^f, ffllsl#, Tlfa fa TTT ftm fa TT Tit TFT 3FET7 
I T#ffa #9" fa rtt fa ITT I§T?, ffar FT % TT# ft TFlfat 3Tf#E TTT FtTT , FT RF 
% TFTTTT fa I FTTT, Tlfa T# # 3TFT Ft, # TTT RTTT fat, fat TFlfat T=E 7TTTF 
I, fa F7TTT TFT fat FT, far 3F# ft TTT Ffa TTTT fa, TF TFT TM FEE I % FT 
TiF fa fai <^KI TTT fat I 

FTlt fart T# fa Ft MET RT fat" TTtTF? T#t fa, far ^fTTT fa TTT TTT Ft, 
TFT 3TRTR |, Rifat fat TRTT TFT, ^ffaTT fat I TF REFT ^fTTT T? ffaTT? fat TF 
TFlfatfa TF 1 1 3TTT d#TF TF fa ffa FT RTTT fat ffa FT" TTT fat, fat fat?T FTTF 
fa Tffat fa 1 ffa? TFT fafaT TTFT fa f#fafa, TTtffa 3TTTfat TRTT fa 1 TT TFT f#fat ffa 
fart" ?T7TF? TTT fat, Rlfa TFEET faff f#faTT# TFT I 3TFT fat R# fatfa Tlfa I 
ffan fat, rtf fafafE fa fa I fatf ^T7T OTTfaTT RRt rtt TTrT T1F far I TT OTFT fafT 
rtf TTcE ^it faT fa Tfa ^ffaiTT T IRTT fa, fat Tit 3TFT ftrafa, 3TFffat fatf ffartltt 
fat Tfa 1 1 TTfa ^5 TTfa Tfa 1 1 faffar TFTT 3TFT TF ffa^TT Tit ffa 3TFT TTT fat, 
31Flfat TTFET TTT far, 3TFFET frt TTT fat, 3TFT ^5 FFT RTT fat rtrETeT M 
fa, tt fafar ttie farffar rtr fa Tfa, frtr far fa Tfa, rfet >3TFrfat faFRT fat 
I TFT TT TFETT fa ffa 3TFT TTTrT fT ffa Tfa, 3Fffa farTFT fa I Tfaffa Ffa fa EFT 
faf TFT TTT fa, T^T Tfa fa?T fa I fafa Ffa, 3TFtfat TTfat fTT'-M far Rlfa fatfa far 
Tfa fa, TFT fat FT TF rtfa, ffa rtfa, FT TTTfat ^ffar fa I 3TT FTlt TTT TTT 
fat Tfa TgT ffa Ffa fart FT fat I fafa fa =E7TT fa I 

fat TTfa TFffat TTTTT fa, 3TFffa TFTFfa TT" fa, TTT 3TTT TTlfa Rlfa TT ^ 
Tfa FT TTT IET ffa 3TTT TTfa TFT fa faiR TTFR Tlfat ffat I T^T ffasE Tfa fa, fTFE 
TF fa ffa TFTT TTT TFT, fatffar fa 3T1T I TFT Tfa, fatf, faffa TTfa fat ffafat fa faTT 
^FR I TfaT TT fat TFfa Tffa fatT fait, ffat fa ^Flfa ?Ttfa T I STfaFETT FTlt TFT 

" gJI<Mls _ fa fa Tfa fa I fat TF TTT fan Tfa I fat 3TT fat Tfa TTTT fa ffarfa 
Rflt fa?T fa 30-32 Tils 3TTFfaT fat TTTt fa TFfa fa, fafaFFR Rifat fa, TT fat Tit fa$T 
fat fa rt Rifat ffartrT arffanTT faTTrfat tt rt TFTFtt tt tt fatfa Tifat fa i 

far tf Tn nfffartt ttt fa, rt ttt ^rt rf T sift fair fat TFifa Tn rt 
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3F3 ft 3T33ft ftt35T f^TcRTr ft, 73 7T33 37 ft$T 35T 3T3T 33357 37% TTOf 77 
3Tnt 3ft i 3i7 ftt 3 ft , 733 ft$T 3ft i ftr 3F 33if 3173 %, 3F 3t ftt 7 ft 

I ftf%53 3ftt 3% ftt ft I ft 3T3T 3533 f % 317 ?3 3ftt ^333% 35t 

^ldl< % f|77l % 3tftft, WF ^ 7$, 335 3 hH \*h< 357^, 37% ftPlt 77 

1%33T3 3573t, ftt7 3F 3FTft 37% 3> ftT fttT ft Tftf 7%% I 

3T3 7#, 3737 35T 335 3FT ^3 fft^T3 ft, ftftT ^ Tift, 3T73% 73T33, 77 ftt 
rpR 7T%, 537P% f%73t ftfT ftt 333% 74V-FK 3ft I 37T7t TFTft 7 3% I FT 33 f%57 
^£717 3T%, 3Tft 7£lft 3% ^ I Tftf eft F33T 7TT7T 7T73 TFlft 37% ft ^TTeTT ft I 33% 
3%ft ^pn3 ft fttTT FTT % 3%f f^RT 37%t 35# 7# I f%5# 3%, ^5 35# ## 7# 
Ft# I 3F # #77 ft 337# ft, 3M7J7^7ft, 353#§7l3FTft75### 
31# ft, ft# FTft 3F§7 #7 3TfT 357% I, ft<5 #5773% 35# #5773% ##, 373^7 ftt7 
3% 3# #7 ft 3% 37#, %#57 35ftt 3>ftt 3# JJ7T77 % 3577 357% ft I 37T #53T 
3T%? 3T# ## 377% ft 377# 7773% ft ?^37T 3% 3RT # 7# 373 3f 7% 33 77, 

Tift 3f%3r F37 3 % ttt Ft 3#, eft ftt #73 Ft ^rnt, ttf 7ft ft 1 # tf # tttt #35 
7# I Fft 3H3HI I F3 tTeF 3FT 7ft3T7 I, -3^7 7RITF WTt H 3FFT FtTT 1 1 3Tftt 
FFTTt TFT TT 3RRT FteTT I, 3Tftt 3% 'RTF 3ft Ft3T % TJtft ^ 3ft Ft3T % I 3RT TTeF 
ftR^ERT Ft W F 1 ? 3TT 3T xraft F, ftFT WT 3TTft fftR FF 3RTftt TT3 ft^T 3FT I FTT 33 
t 3TTT 3^1 

TRftl^! 

ftft 3RT 33F 33f 3TT3T % I 3R 3TF3' ft^T cf3T frolF 33Tft I, 3FT 3Rft 1 1 333TT-T 
1333 ch^DlU, ftfftlT | ftft W 337 33t 3TT3T ft, 3R T33%337 #3 33t, T3ft 33T 
Ft, 33 %3t I RT#337 %5T I *3 4ft 335 «t5t #T 3TF, #7 3Tft, 7T3 T3% 7ft, 7333335 
tftt I |77TF eft T33&335 357ft ft %5t I 733ft335 fteft I ^Ftft 733ft335 73fT |-33 ^?t 

3 fftO - 1 33 733ft335 %St I 3F 3T% 33T ft fft5 ft ftft 3t3357 3Tft 33T 33 F37 ftt3 

T3? Ft 33 337 Ft 3ft, 73ftft335 Ft 3ft, 3F 33T 33T9TT ft? 3ftt 3TT335T 333 ft? 
-3F335T 3Ft flfftfteR ft, 3^1133 ft? 33T 3t3 35ftft |73F3T3ft ft 3F ftt I F3 37F 
ft 3ftt 35T3 333T ft I 

335 33f ftft 3T3 ft3T TTeF 73F3 ft ftt 3T3 ft3T ft ftt3 35 37fft 37 ^T5 35^1 
33 ft 3ftf 3T33T 1ft57Tft ftjR ft <fttT ftt3 ^ 37lft 37 ftt ft 3|3 35F 7T353T % ^7 

3|3 3^7 35FT ftt ft #7 cF|3T ftfeT 3cF 33T33 7nft33 ft ftt7 FT 73ft33 ft #7 
Fftt7 3lft Ft 3F 3t ^t35 3Ft, ftf^3 I33T ft 35F3T 3TF3T f 3lft 3T3 Ft, 3Tft 3ftf 
fcRnftt Ft, 3lft ^e? Ft, 3t3 35T 37MT 335 3^^ 37MT ft I 335 F3T3 F3TFT3 ft 6Ml) 
ft$T 35T I 33 33 F3FT3 ft F3 %ft Ftft ft F7T3?t 35tf?T?T 357ftt ft 3, 33^t 
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ElHfRT % I EF RET TcEE %, % % 4m E> EErl E7 FE ETF EFT 3T7R 

ET?1 sMcl J ll41 J MlE ERET I EF ETf $lf=M ET P|i?ll4l ET?1 %, ETt RET ETETtr 
RfeET -sIlTE Eft f^T^TFft FTE FTE Tit ftEER FE EF FE RTEft E7 ftf E% Eel^ 
t, -3TTE ET ft E% «|gl<j< ft I ETE FET E7F % 41*1 WFW EFT E> 4ft I Eft RIME E7 ft | 
ft%R R ET ft! EF RET #r E^frr ETRTT | fftRTft F7 RET, FEft ft, Fft FEET fftER 
ERET t, FE fftTEET TfE EtFTT ERftr, 3TE ETFTT RFFT ft? EftftT Eft ft, 3TTE RRTET ETFft 
ft, 3TRT fftnTET ETFft I REFT EE ft ftT RTTTET EftE FT ET ET E^5 ftt El REET faEIE 
ET EftET ^TR ^Fft ETfftft, fftT rIR ^fEET EE El ETRE El, #7 RRTft E1E Ft, #7 
fft7TE FETE 3TfftE Eft I EFft ET EFT % fE> 3TR3TTEE FEE ftlET Ft, fftfftfftEE Ft, EE 
fttRrEE RTTE FEft, R?t7 RTTTft ft ETf REt Eft 3TTE EETFER RTEE ETTE, EEIEE El ETTE 
Eft ftR % EftRTR ETE I RTTE EE) RET ETE Eft RTTE ETfftR ftlT ETE 7TsT ftE ^ 

fftRFE ERE ft RTEft RTEE ETE ft Eftft ftRf EEFR, RET fft?TFft FT EET RTEft ftRTTft 
Eft Eft fftT FE =gcJ ER 7ft ft FE% RlR I Efts? fttE Rl^ft ETE EE ft! EET Ff Rfft 
RTTEEft §|(Ee ft! ETTRE Flf^FT RTTE FEET fftER ERft ft, ETRft TTETEt 3l«4l Eft ^ET 
ftft % El ET5 Eftf FlETI ft ftsUlRfift E?T E^Et ft Eftft #E Eftf ETTE fftMft Eftf ETE 
E#? % ETE Ft ^ET ETtf 1^RT% ETE FtET |, REET 3FFH ^PTeIM ^ 3TE^ ET#E 
^f, ET F7 EER w ER% E^ ^ fRET 7^ t, EF FER RET ETE ET ET HKM J ft =FT, 
ET 3TRE3T1 ET RET ERET I EF % FE EET TF I REE RET ?TfEE EEfecT FtET 1 1 
^TET ETT EF ETRE FlET% I FT EF TllE^J ET7% ETE ? TERU ETcFHe ET7ET EFl ETTE 
ER% ET^" 1 1 RRT^" ETTE, f^RRPT ?7Et RET El t fEERll FT, fETETE Ft, FT I F^t 
ETE E 3TTE RRTE ETTE ETE RERf, #7 EETER fRET ^HER I REET E#TT #TT I 
T3TT%7 I" Effr rjl»i % fcRtE ERET %, El ETtf r^*i EEfl El 4141 
RtEETE EFT 3TTE ETE t, E|E ^ 1 1 El fR ElEET F 7TEFT EFt El 3TTE 3TRE1 T3!l 
7TE I REET FEFR eR I EfETE EEE 3TE5T EflET Eiffel E, §T^E ET FEFR ERE ET 
EF t, f^T EFT EFT ^f% E5FT, ETTE RRT^, FElt ETEETE t ETTEE e 47F EE^ t, 
t ETFET |RET tM tH ETE f% RE.tH.tH. E e 41 Ff, ^ET % ETTE I RE.El.#. E E# 
FT EF E# 1 1 ET EFET FEU ^fEl ETETE ETE t, REE Ft, ERlE RE% 3TRTET t 
7FT fETlF 4RT ETt RET 3 Te 4T RET yfrTFTT ET, TRET ERIE 3TR yfrTFTT ET ERET 
ET^ETEEFT, ETTjET^ffETFEFE ETE ETl ETRl, FE 41 e El EETER I El ElE R# 
ETF ETE ET flTR FREE ^1 EET E, ^5" EERr El E=#l 3FEt TREE E I El 41 
RET fEETET Fl ETEl |, FTT^ t?T ET EE1 F1ET I, 3TR^TTEE FtET t #7 ERfET ETl 
E1RR FlET I % fERR 3TTTET fEER %, 3lR EERE ETTE ERE E$t E7RT | E f^T TETcH 

etfE rrE ^ I 
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[Translation begins: 

President, Panchon, Sarpanchon, Mukhiya and all representatives, 

A few days ago, your President, Shri Balwant Ray had told me about this 
Panchayat Conference and invited me to come here. I am well aware of the big 
role that Balwant Ray Bhai has played in the new steps that have been taken 
regarding the panchayats. He was the President of the Committee 166 which had 
toured all over India and visited the community blocks and national extension 
service, etc., and submitted their report to the Planning Commission. They 
recommended that there should be a delegation of powers at all levels so that 
they are not concentrated in the hands of a few officials at the top. Certain 
decisions were taken on the basis of these recommendations and they are being 
implemented all over the country. The method may vary but the principle remains 
the same, that the powers and duties must be distributed among the maximum 
number of people so that they may shoulder the burden of running the country. 
The people in the rural areas and the panchayats particularly must be given the 
opportunity to think and take decisions. 

As you know, the greatest problem before us today is the task of uplifting 
the country. In a way, this is a problem which faces a country at all times. But I 
do not know how to explain to you the new form in which it has come before us 
now. I will give you an example which is not strictly accurate but will perhaps 
help you to understand better. What is the greatest danger to a country? It lies 
in external aggression upon it and therefore a country has to be prepared to 
defend itself against such eventualities. In fact, not merely the armed forces but 
the entire country has to be prepared and alert. In such a situation, if each 
individual is allowed to do what he thinks best, the impact on the enemy will be 
less. Therefore, if we concede that nowadays we are engaged in a war not 
against any other country or race, but against the poverty, weakness and the ills 
which beset the country, how are we to go about it? It is not enough to have 
good resolutions. There has to be planning and organisation. A strategy has to 
be evolved just as it is done by the army. Only then can there be real strength. 
The soldiers cannot be permitted to do what they wish because there will be no 
discipline in the armed forces. Therefore, proper planning is extremely essential. 

In order to extricate India from the mire of poverty and to ensure that our 
resources were not frittered away but utilised for the maximum good we had to 
plan. It is a very difficult matter to plan on such a large scale involving forty 
crores of men and women. It would be easy to put up one industry in Ujjain and 
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could be done with a handful of people putting up the money. But when it is a 
question of planning for forty crores of people, involving agriculture, land, 
industries, education, cities and villages, health, employment, etc., it becomes 
an enormous problem. However it has to be done if our energies are not to be 
frittered away. 

So, a Planning Commission was set up in Delhi with selected people with 
experience as members to advise the Government. Now all of you are aware as 
to what the governmental hierarchy in India is like. There is one central 
government in Delhi and a Lok Sabha where elected representatives from all 
over the country come. So the Parliament is the ultimate seat of authority in the 
country and is elected for a term of five years. It is the Parliament which appoints 
the government. The majority party forms the government and its leader is 
elected the Prime Minister. I am the Prime Minister of India not because of any 
hereditary right but because the people have chosen to repose their affection 
and trust in me. I shall continue to be here till the people choose to let me 
remain. The moment people do not wish me to remain, I shall have to go and 
somebody else will come. In this way, the entire handling of the affairs of the 
nation rests with the people. Gone are the days of kings and princes or people 
ruling by hereditary right. 

I have explained how the central government functions. Apart from that 
there are separate states. We are here in the city of Ujjain and the state of 
Madhya Pradesh is a huge one. But there are other provinces like Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Kerala, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
etc. Perhaps I am forgetting a couple of others. All of them are part of India and 
the laws made in Delhi apply equally everywhere. But each state has certain 
rights to levy taxes or make laws. Some of these rights are inviolable and even 
the Centre cannot interfere with them. All this is guaranteed under the complex 
Constitution that we drew up ten years ago for the country. The problem before 
us was to draft a Constitution which would establish democracy in such a large 
country like ours. It is easy if it is a small place like a village with a few hundred 
or thousand people. A panchayat can administer the village and it is not very 
difficult to consult the people. But the bigger the area, the more difficult it 
becomes. 

Those of you who are the panch in your village would be acquainted with 
everyone in your area. People can come to you with their complaints. You can 
have a close relationship with the people of your village. I am the Prime Minister 
of the whole country and all the forty crores of human beings in the country are 
my concern. But it is not possible for me to consult all the forty crores on every 
issue or meet them individually. It is simply not possible in such a vast country 
like ours. At the same time, in a democracy, the government cannot rule 
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autocratically like the princes and rulers of the olden days and ignore the people. 
So how is this dilemma to be solved? It becomes essential to administer the 
country through the people’s representatives and at the same time ensure that 
the contact with the people remains unbroken. This is a great problem in a 
country like ours. I keep touring the country constantly but it does not take us 
very far. 

So, as I said we have the Central Government and then separate governments 
in the states. But even these are very large. Take Madhya Pradesh for instance, 
which is a very large state. Therefore, now the thinking is to spread the powers 
wider in order to ensure that the officer class may have closer contact with the 
people. I do not mean only government officials though they play an important 
role. But whether they do good work or not depends on the individuals. But the 
relationship between the officers and the people has to be modified somewhat 
from what it was during the British regime. Though there is some change, we 
want that the old officialdom should change. It is obvious that the country 
needs officials to administer it. They are selected nowadays through a very 
difficult examination after the boys and girls have gone through college and 
university. Only a 100 or 150 are chosen out of thousands of candidates. So at 
least we can be sure that the best candidates are being selected. There they are 
given a rigorous training for years in the rural areas and districts, etc. What I 
mean is that they are licked into shape after a careful process of selection by 
extremely rigorous training. It is a different matter that some of them may turn 
out to be useless. But the effort is to select and train the best people. 

You cannot achieve anything merely by enthusiasm. A good carpenter or 
any ironsmith or weaver is not bom but has to leam his skill and be trained. 
Similarly, whether in politics or economics, you need training. Therefore, the 
officers are trained so that they may serve the country well. I was trying to 
explain the role of government officials. But we will have to determine what 
their place should be in the scheme of things. The old ways of the officials are 
absolutely improper today. The country needs officers and will do so even more 
in the future, but not in the capacity of stiff-necked bureaucrats but as servants 
of and advisers of the people. We want to change the system. 

On the one hand, as I said, powers should be used as controls in our battle 
against poverty. The whole country has to engage in this battle. We have set up 
a Planning Commission to draw up plans as to how to go about it. On the other 
hand, we want to delegate the powers widely. Even now, the Centre has delegated 
a great deal to the State Governments but that is not enough. We want that they 
should percolate down to the villages for they are the roots of the entire social 
organisation. So we have decided upon the panchayats. It is very well known 
that panchayats have come down from ancient times. We are used to them and 
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there is nothing new about their organisation. But inspite of that, you must not 
think that the panchayats can function today as in the olden days. The times 
have changed and India and the world with them. In the olden days, 
communication and transport between the capital and the villages used to be 
extremely difficult for there were no tram cars or aeroplanes in those days. 
People had to travel on horseback or by chariots. So the rural areas were 
completely cut off. They used to make whatever arrangements they thought fit 
and the capital did not interfere very much in their day-to-day affairs. They 
would confine their activities to collecting taxes and revenues and left the village 
administration to the panchayats etc. 

The situation has changed completely now. Communications have become 
very simple because of the radio, telephone and wireless. Transport is also very 
quick. Therefore, villages have come closer to one another and the capital and 
the planning has to be done comprehensively. Therefore, we cannot continue 
in the old ways because the world has changed very rapidly. On the one hand, 
it is true that the system of panchayats is a very old tradition in India. There is 
nothing new about it which is a good thing because people are able to understand 
what it is all about. On the other hand, the old method of the functioning of the 
panchayats will no longer do because the world has changed and hundreds of 
new things are happening. 

So we must understand both these facts. The panchayat system has its roots 
in the ancient history of India. But the plant which grows today must be able to 
survive in the modem climate. In short, the panchayats must be given wider 
powers. They should not be concentrated in the hands of top officials . 167 The 
village panchayat, the panchayat samiti and above that the zila parishad, etc., 
must enjoy greater powers. We want that except in the larger projects in which 
the state or the central government must be involved, the widest possible powers 
must be given to the panchayats. 

This is a revolutionary principle. We shall bring about a great revolution in 
the country. Please do not think that revolution means violence or gun-slinging. 
That is an ignorant way of thinking. A revolution implies change in the way of 
life and organisation of a society. The railways brought about a revolution for 
they turned the mode of transport completely topsy-turvy. Then the aeroplane 
was even more revolutionary. Now you find cars and buses everywhere. All 
these things have revolutionized people’s lives. 

Now giving wider powers to the panchayats is a revolution of a different 
kind because we are trying to change the social organisation and at the same 
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time retain the old roots. Therefore, a great responsibility comes upon you, the 
panch. sarpanch, etc. Let me tell you that many people have raised an objection 
that the panchayats are often strife-ridden and so they cannot function very 
efficiently. This is no doubt true. There are all kinds of shortcomings in our 
panchayats. Please do not think that we are not aware of them. Yet we must 
adhere to that path because that is the only way to eradicate those shortcomings. 
Nothing can be achieved by doling out advice from a distance or criticisms. It 
is only with responsibility that people learn something. You can learn to swim 
only by jumping into the water, not by thrashing your hands and feet on the 
ground. It is possible that there is a risk in that. But it is preferable to listening 
to lecture on the subject because you will learn more that way. 

Therefore, this is a great responsibility that the members of the panchayat 
must shoulder. It is being implemented in Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh and 
will soon be done in other places too. Our entire future depends on the strong 
foundations that are laid by the people in the rural areas. The rest is superficial. 
The real work has to be done at the grass roots level. It is that which constitutes 
the foundations of a country’s progress. There are innumerable people available 
to advice at the top. But the real work is done on land, industries, village 
industries, etc. There are innumerable tasks waiting to be done. Schools are 
essential and so are teachers because they mould the younger generation. All 
these things are the roots of a country’s life. The rest is superficial. It is only 
when the roots are healthy that the flowers and shoots will come up strong. But 
if the roots are weak, the superficial blossoming will soon fade. So panchayats 
are the roots of a nation’s life. The other thing is the cooperative society which 
is being talked about a great deal these days. So, there must be a good panchayat, 
cooperative society and a school in every village for the foundation to be strong. 

It is not enough to draw up plans on paper. Its implementation depends on 
the kind of people we are. Good, able people can transform a bad plan into a 
good one. If, on the contrary, the people are themselves useless, the best laid 
plans will go awry for making plans or passing resolutions do not take us very 
far. The question ultimately is the kind of people we are, our ability to work 
and to get others to do so, instead of wasting time in idle gossip. The answer to 
this lies in every village and state because the success of all our projects and 
plans depends on that. I am confident that we will succeed because I have full 
faith in the people of India. I do not think that they are angels. There is a large 
percentage of useless people too as is natural in any country. If we had been 
angels, why would we have become backward? These are weaknesses in us 
which we must root out and I feel that there is strength and determination in us 
to do so. We may make mistakes but they must be rectified. As I told you, under 
the panchayati system, it is the panchayats which will be directly affected by 
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their mistakes. The villagers can punish or remove them. These mistakes cannot 
remain hidden. So, we are taking a very revolutionary step all over the country. 
All of you are assembled from all over the country to help establish an 
organisation. It is an auspicious task and it would be a good thing if you could 
find the time to consult one another. 

I want to mention a couple of things. I have talked a great deal about 
planning. But the best laid plans can go awry if the people do not participate in 
them whole-heartedly. Even bad planning can be rectified if the people work 
hard. You can read all about the plans in the pamphlets issued by the state and 
Central Government. There are special pamphlets available on agriculture, 
cooperatives, panchayats, etc. Rules and laws are passed, instructions are issued 
from the Central Government to the States and passed on to the District 
Magistrates and others. But somehow they disappear down the line. The work 
that needs to be done cannot be done by instructions kept in files. It needs hard 
work and the persons who are responsible for relaying the instructions should 
be punished for their mistakes or carelessness. (Applause) Such mistakes can 
be costly for it can nullify the biggest plans. It is possible that those who cheered 
just now may themselves be the guilty party. But the fact of the matter is that all 
of us are guilty in such matters. 

You must realise that a country can progress only by hard work and not by 
shouting slogans or taking out processions, by holding public meetings or 
passing resolutions. What is required is the right kind of work, intelligent work 
because a person who works very hard but foolishly cannot hope to get any 
results. But the basic thing is hard work. These days there are two problems in 
India. One, we work much less than people do in other countries. Two, the 
work is not always of the right kind and so one does not benefit fully from it. 

Take farming for instance. Our farmers are hardworking. But when I 
compare them with the farmers in other countries like Japan or China, I find 
that the others are much more methodical and extremely hard working. So they 
manage to produce twice or thrice as much from an acre of land as we do. If we 
were to produce that much, the villages will be completely transformed and we 
will become enormously wealthy and be able to put up industries and start new 
avenues of work. Therefore, it is a fundamental principle that the harder the 
people work and in a sensible way, the more progress the country will be able 
to make. A village can progress only in proportion to the work that it puts in, 
work of the right kind. 

I am repeating this again and again because somehow our thinking seems 
to be more and more to expect help from outside and the tendency is to live off 
the labour of others. This is absolutely wrong and we must get rid of such 
thinking. It is proper that we should help one another. The centre should help 
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the states and the state governments should help the towns and villages. But 
the moment we place our entire dependence on others and do not work ourselves, 
there will be no chance of village or the country progressing. This is the 
fundamental thing which I want you to understand because people in India 
have not grasped it fully even now. We can progress only as much as the work 
that we put in. There is no other way of progressing. We can certainly get the 
aid and help of others. 

It is possible to calculate the number of man-hours an industrial worker 
works and assess the impact on the life of a nation. Conversely it is calculated 
as to how many houses a man must work in order to achieve the targets that we 
set for ourselves. The other factor that comes is that a trained individual will be 
able to work harder than an ignorant untrained person. That has also to be 
rectified. 

Therefore, our progress will depend on two things. I am repeating this for 
the third time that the fundamental requirement is hard work. The countries of 
the West have advanced because they worked very hard and moreover, they 
took advantage. They have adopted new techniques of science and technology 
in agriculture and industries, etc., so that their labour bore fruit rapidly. They 
have improved agriculture tremendously by using better ploughs, good seeds, 
fertilizers, etc. I am not talking of the tractors and other big machines. Even in 
our small farms, we can adopt these small measures which would increase 
agricultural production. 

However, even the modem techniques of agriculture have to be backed by 
hard work. The same yardstick that applies to the country applies to the villages 
and every man-hour that an individual puts in for work will contribute to the 
progress of the village. Shramdan is a good thing and the goal should be to 
increase production in the village and improve the standard of living of the 
people. 

I would like to remind you that it is useless for you to write long letters 
from the panchayats to the district collector or the district committee, zila 
parishad or the state government about your demands. I do not stop you from 
writing. But it is absurd. You must resolve to do something by your own effort 
and with the cooperation of the villagers. You can achieve a great deal without 
any outside help or a little help can be made to stretch very far. The way I look 
at it is different. I do not want you to draw up plans and make demands. There 
are innumerable things which can turn the villages topsy-turvy by the effort 
and determination of the people. I am not against help. But your attention should 
be concentrated on your own task. The role of the officials, whether they are 
gram sevaks or bigger officials, should be to train and advise the people as to 
the best methods to adopt. My advice to you is that at all times your resolutions 
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should indicate what you yourselves do rather than make demands or tell others 
what they should do. Our student community often passes long resolutions 
about what should be done in the world. It is easier said than done. This is a 
method of weakness. If a resolution lays down what the people should do, 
there is likely to be an immediate impact. Moreover, the resolution will be 
carefully worded because it has to be implemented by the people themselves. If 
you are making some demand on the central government, you can easily be 
irresponsible or ask for impossible things. Similarly it is easy for one country 
to advise the others because there is no personal responsibility in giving advice. 
So it is meaningless. But the moment you resolve what should be done by you 
or the panchayat or the district, immediately it becomes a live and meaningful 
thing and there is a yardstick to judge the degree of success that you have. We 
have to do great things in the country and there should be no slackness in it. 
Otherwise we will get carried away in this changing world of ours. We do not 
have much time to dawdle over these things. We will have to work very fast. 

The panchayat and the cooperative society in each village have a role to 
play in all this. I am not bothered about your making mistakes. I am bothered 
that you should be alive and forceful personalities capable of doing something 
concrete. Many of us are extremely lazy which is not correct. We have embarked 
upon a long and arduous journey involving the thirty-thirty two crores of human 
beings, especially those who live in the rural areas and the responsibility will 
fall on the shoulders of the panchayats and cooperative societies. 

This is a revolutionary thing and if you look at it in another way, you are 
very lucky to have the opportunity of shouldering the country’s burden and 
helping her to progress. So you are to be congratulated. But at the same time, it 
is a great responsibility too. I hope you will shoulder this responsibility fearlessly 
and with confidence in yourselves and others, and refrain from indulging in 
internal squabbles. 

Please remember that one of the fundamental principles of democracy is 
that those who are elected must be accepted by the opposition too. The others 
will get a chance when fresh elections are held. Otherwise all our time will be 
spent in squabbling. Winning or losing in elections is not terribly important. It 
is part of the processes of democracy. There is no question of honour in all this. 
For instance, there are very good people who occasionally behave extremely 
stupidly. They place undue importance to insignificant things and this often 
leads to petty squabbles and wrangling. This is not proper. We must regard 
ourselves as one large family and consult one another and live amicably. 
Sometimes our viewpoint and at other times another viewpoint may be accepted, 
when a decision is taken by everyone. Jai Hind! 

A scrap of paper has been handed to me. Please be silent. Don’t push. Sit 
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down. Why do you make a noise? I have been given a slip of paper 
Swayamsevaks — sit down. You are the ones who are making a noise. I do not 
want any swayamsevak to be seen standing. What is this nonsense that the 
moment I finish speaking, the volunteers move here and there, making a noise? 
Is this your discipline? What will the others say? This won’t do. 

This slip of paper says that I should say a few words about the China issue. 
I do not know who has sent up this paper. I can say a great deal about it and 
have done so elsewhere. But it is not proper to talk about other matters in a 
panchayat conference or some other conference. I only wish to say that the 
border issue is a grave problem. It poses a great challenge to our country. We 
will have to try very hard to succeed. It is pretty obvious that we cannot hope to 
make a big dent on the issue by abusing. It is not a sign of strength but of a 
weak old woman to indulge in self-pity. In this grave crisis, each one of us must 
do what we can. There should be a healthy way of showing anger by which our 
strength increases and the world is made aware of our just indignation. First of 
all, there should be discipline, which we should show in everything that we do. 
The border problem must be merely an excuse. Every village must do something 
which can be a symbol of our determination to face the challenge. It should be 
something that shows our strength as well as benefits the nation. Mere speeches 
are of no consequences. Let the college and university students build something 
as a symbol of their hopes as well as righteous indignation. This will show the 
world that we mean business and are not mere talkers. Let every student, farmer 
or others take up something and do it. It will produce results. It is obvious that 
the people of Ujjain cannot mount an attack against the Chinese — they are too 
far away. They can merely express their views in a sensible manner. But the 
best way is of course the peaceful method of doing something concrete. A very 
small but useful thing is to join the N.C.C. But patriotism, zeal and determination 
can be expressed in other ways too by doing something useful and concrete, 
whether it is to put up a hostel or something else. This will become a symbol of 
our discipline and the country stands to gain at the same time. The world is also 
made to be aware that we are determined to do something, instead of merely 
talking. 

Translation ends.] 
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(i) Judiciary 

74. To G.B. Pant: Reforming the Judicial 
Administration 168 

November 8, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

The Chief Justice of India 169 came to see me this evening and we had a long 
talk. He referred to a letter I had written some months ago to his predecessor 
about the delays in dealing with appeals in the Supreme Court about labour 
matters and industrial disputes. He said that it was not only these labour matters, 
but income tax cases and ordinary civil cases went on accumulating. 

He gave me some figures of the work done by the old Federal Court and 
the number of institutions now in the Supreme Court. At present, there were 
2,000 cases in arrears in the Supreme Court. He had calculated that if the 
Supreme Court did not have any fresh institutions or did not deal with any new 
matter, apart from these two thousand cases which are in arrears, it would take 
them two and a half years to dispose of them. 

Roughly, the two thousand cases in arrears were divided up as follows: 

Over two hundred labour and industrial disputes; 

Over two hundred income-tax cases; 

and over fifteen hundred civil cases. 

As labour and income-tax cases were considered more urgent, the Supreme 
Court has decided to deal with them only and try to dispose of them during the 
next six months. 

They have also somewhat revised their procedure and, in future, counsel 
will not be permitted to argue any matter which had not been previously 
mentioned in the written statement put in. They had discussed various other 
ways of shortening procedure, such as limiting arguments etc., but had been 
unable to find a feasible method. Some of the labour matters were pending for 
two years, some of the income-tax matters were three years old, and some civil 
appeals were as much as five years old. 

The Chief Justice said that they had progressively reduced the period of 
vacation of Supreme Court Judges, from four months to three and a half months, 
then to three months, and now to, I think, two months and ten or twenty days. 
For himself, he said that when he became Chief Justice of the High Court, he 


168. Letter. 

169. Bhuvaneshwar Prasad Sinha took over from S.R. Das on 1 October, 1959. 
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had to work harder than as a Puisne Judge. Since he came to the Supreme 
Court, he had to work harder still. 

Then he mentioned that the standard of judges (he was referring chiefly to 
High Court judges) had gone down. The standard of the lawyers had also gone 
down, and all this contributed to delay. He casually mentioned that some Chief 
Ministers interfered in the appointment of judges. 170 In this connection, he 
referred to a Bihar case where the appointment of two new Judges was delayed 
for two years because the Chief Minister wanted one judge while the Chief 
Justice of India wanted another. Because of this, even the other judge about 
whom there was no argument was not appointed. 

He said that the quality of the Supreme Court Bar was below the average, 
except for a very few persons at the top, like the Attorney-General, Solicitor- 
General and, perhaps, two or three others. In fact, this Supreme Court Bar was 
below the average of most of the High Court Bars. Many people, who appear 
before the Supreme Court, are not only bad lawyers, but do not even know the 
normal etiquette. All this was due to the fact that the Supreme Court Bar is 
chiefly drawn from the Delhi District Court Bar, apart from a few persons. 

One difficulty, he pointed out, which prevented bright young men from 
coming to the Supreme Court, had been a rule in the Supreme Court that they 
must practice seven years in a High Court before they came here. This rule was 
not a good one, and the Supreme Court has now removed it, so that now a 
lawyer could come here at any time. Also, there was a big difficulty of finding 
houses here for lawyers who wish to come here. He suggested that some help 
should be given to lawyers who wanted to build houses here by giving them 
land or even some loans. 

In order to try to meet this difficult situation of arrears, which were mounting 
up in spite of every effort to deal with them, he made two proposals: 

( 1 ) Articles 1 27 and 1 28 of the Constitution should be amended. At present. 
Article 127 refers to a quorum of Judges of the Supreme Court. This question 
of quorum cannot arise in the present circumstances when there are eleven 
Judges there. As for Article 128, it limits the appointment of retired Judges to 
those who had already held the office of a Judge of the Supreme Court or of the 
Federal Court. This does not help at all. At present, there are no such retired 
Judges of tjie Supreme Court available. Vivian Bose is busy dealing with the 
Dalmia case, another is President of the Law Commission, 171 and the third retired 

170. A Law Commission, appointed in 1955 under M.C. Setalvad, recommended in September 
1958 that Article 217 of the Constitution be amended to limit the role of the executive to 
consultation, leaving it to the judiciary to choose judges. 

171. T. L. Venkatarama Iyer. 
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Supreme Court Judge is also doing something or other. Therefore, the Chief 
Justice suggested that these Articles should be amended to permit retired Judges 
from High Courts to be appointed to the Supreme Court to help in liquidating 
arrears. 

(2) His second proposal was that the number of Judges of the Supreme 
Court should be raised from eleven to fourteen. This can be done under the 
Constitution by an Act of Parliament. It was not necessary for the Supreme 
Court to have fourteen Judges permanently. But, in view of the tremendous 
arrears, this addition had become necessary. Later, when these arrears have 
been wiped out, if there is a vacancy, it need not be filled. There is not likely to 
be any vacancy in the Supreme Court for the next three years or so. By that 
time, perhaps, the arrears would have been effectively tackled. And so, when a 
vacancy occurs, it need not be filled. 

He pointed out that something had to be done urgently to deal with this 
situation before it becomes completely hopeless. Therefore, he wanted 
Parliament to increase the number of Judges of the Supreme Court as soon as 
possible. His other suggestion about amending Articles 127 and 128 of the 
Constitution should also be taken in hand. But this would obviously take some 
time as references will have to be made to the States, etc. I told him that I shall 
speak to you about this matter and then, perhaps, we could discuss it with him 
further. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(j) Media 


75. To Mohanlal Saksena: Travails of the UPI 172 

November 3, 1959 

My dear Mohanlal, 

Your letter of the 30th October. 

You have written about S.P. Bhattachary 173 and the moral responsibility of 
Government to the employees of the United Press of India. I am not clear about 
this moral responsibility of Government in this matter. The United Press of 

172. Letter to a Congressman from UP. At the time his name was being considered as nominee 
to the Rajya Sabha. 

173. In fact S.P. Bhattachaijie, Editor, UPI, Lucknow Branch. 
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India was one of the most ill-run organisations that I have come across. 174 
Ultimately it was entirely in the hands of some Bombay financier and whatever 
money one gave to the U.P.I. went to this gentleman. 175 For two years or more 
I struggled with this question and gave the U.P.I. repeated opportunities to 
reform, but nothing was done. Its internal management was also very faulty. It 
is not easy for Government to interfere with organisations of this kind except 
as it did by telling them plainly that it could help them no longer. We were 
prepared to give money to a properly run organisation, but there was no point 
in our giving money which went to the pockets of the Bombay financier without 
doing much good to the U.P.I. 

I shall send your letter to Keskar who has been dealing with this question. 176 

You mention S.P. Bhattachary’s son who is in his final year in chemical 
engineering and say that he will complete his studies in March 1960 i.e. in five 
or six months’ time and that his expenses are about Rs.150/- a month. If you 
approve of this, I shall make arrangements (not governmental) to see to it that 
he gets Rs.150/- a month for the next six months. 177 

I am not going to Lucknow this month. I am going to some place near Agra 
on the 10th November. 

I have not read the article in the Herald to which you refer, but there can be 
no doubt about the necessity of what might be called a “people’s paper.” 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


174. On 4 October 1958, B. V. Keskar while speaking at a reception hosted by the Press Guild 
of India noted the poor financial condition of the UPI. A default in payment amounting 
to three lakhs to the P & T Department had resulted in the closure of their teleprinters. 
See The Hindu , 5 October 1958. Also see SWJN/SS/44/pp. 142-43, 251. 

175. Gopal Das Kamani, a member of the Board of Directors of the UPI, the only one listed 
as “Businessman-Bombay.” See Daljit Singh, Chairman, UPI, to the Secretary, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, 17 January 1958 and Note by S.P. Bhattacharjie to 
S.M. Wahi, “U.P.I. — Agonising Reappraisal,” dated 16 January 1957. Sucheta Kripalani 
Papers, File No. 47 (UPI 1957-1958), NMML. 

176. See item 76. 

177. On 14 November 1959, Nehru wrote to Mohanlal Saksena: “Thank you for your letter of 
November 9th. I would certainly like you to be in the Rajya Sabha. Could you please let 
me know what measure of relief you would suggest that I should send to T.N. Bhattacharya 
and how shall I send it. Shall I send it to you or directly to him or his father?” 
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76. To B.V. Keskar: Distress of UPI Employees 178 


November 3, 1959 


My dear Balkrishna, 

I enclose a letter from Mohanlal Saxena. He wrote to me about the employees 
of the U.P.I. and I told him that I could do little in the matter. 179 Now he has sent 
this letter. It is not clear to me how we are morally or otherwise responsible or 
what we can do about these employees. Certainly they have my sympathy. I 
have told Mohanlal that so far as S.P. Bhattachary’s son, who is studying in 
chemical engineering, is concerned, I am prepared to help him for the next six 
months. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

77. To J.P. Chaturvedi: Newspaper in Hindi 180 

November 5, 1959 

Dear Shri Chaturvedi, 

I am interested to learn from your letter that a number of working journalists 
and press workers in Allahabad have started a newspaper in Hindi, named Prayag 
Patrika. 181 I am particularly interested because it is a cooperative venture. I 
send you my good wishes for this new type of enterprise. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


178. Letter to the Minister for Information and Broadcasting. 

179. See item 75. 

1 80. Letter to the President of the Indian Federation of Working Journalists. 

181. Prayag Patrika was a cooperative started by those retrenched employees of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika Private Limited who did not join the Northern India Patrika Limited. The 
Prayag Patrika did not meet with much success. See National Herald of 26 November 
1959, and J.P. Chaturvedi, The Indian Press at the Crossroads (New Delhi: Media 
Research Associates, 1992) 
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78. To A.M. Tariq: Misinformation in the Press 182 

November 20. 1959 

Dear Tariq, 

I have your letter of the 20th November. The cutting from The Current' you 
have sent me is, of course, completely wrong. No such thing as reported has 
happened in the Governors’ Conference. 

I agree with you about people visiting border areas. 

The mention in the cutting that Dinesh Singh was First Secretary of the 
Indian High Commission in London is also wrong. There is no question of his 
resigning from that post. He was chiefly in Paris and attached to our Embassy 
as Private Secretary to our Ambassador there. 1 81 He came back as he wanted to 
stand for election for Parliament. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


182. Letter to Lok Sabha MP (Nominated), Congress. 

183. N. Raghavan. 
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III. Development 

(a) Economy 


79. To Vishnu Sahay: Oil Exploration 1 

Two weeks ago, the Minister for Mines & Oil 2 sent me a copy of a draft note 
for the Cabinet relating to “Policy regarding Oil Exploration and Production”. 
From the covering letter, 3 1 gathered that this comprehensive note was being 
considered by the Planning Commission and the Ministry of Finance. Could 
you kindly find out what stage this consideration has reached? Presumably you 
have received a copy of this note. 

I should like the matter to be considered by Cabinet at a fairly early date. It 
has been pending for a long time. The note sent by the Ministry is a very long 
one and will no doubt require careful consideration. I have no desire to hustle 
either the Planning Commission or the Ministry of Finance. It would be a good 
thing if they considered this in consultation with the Ministry concerned, as 
this will facilitate consideration by Cabinet. 


80. To V.T. Krishnamachari: MIT Scientists for Perspective 
Planning 4 


November 2, 1959 

My dear V.T., 

You will remember that there was a proposal long ago for some eminent scientist 
to be associated with our planning and more particularly, with perspective 
planning. We discussed it, I think, on one or two occasions. What has happened 
to this proposal? Have we appointed any scientist for this purpose? 

Last year and early this year, there were some M.I.T. people working at 
various aspects of the Third Five Year Plan. The notes they produced were 


1. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 1 November 1959. File No. 17(204)/56-66-PMS. 

2. Keshava Deva Malaviya. 

3. K. D. Malaviya wrote to Nehru on 16 October 1959 about the Ministry’s decision to 
involve the private sector in areas which the public sector had controlled. Both the Planning 
Commission and the Finance Ministry had been consulted. 

4. Letter to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. File No. 17(190)/ 56-59-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection. 
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extraordinarily interesting and helpful. These people then went away, but 1 
have a vague idea that M.l.T. are still prepared to carry on this work for us 
through specially appointed persons, whom they might send. What exactly has 
happened? I was so impressed with the last lot that came here that I am interested 
in future work of this kind. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


81 . To V.T. Krishnamachari: MIT Specialists 
and Planning 5 


November 7, 1959 

My dear V.T., 

Thank you for your letter of October 6th in which you have referred to the MIT 
scheme. I do not myself remember seeing any paper from Dr Swan or Dr Rosen. 
But I found Dr Little’s note helpful. 6 1 think they were with us at the Ootacamund 
seminar also. 

When Professor Millikan comes here, I should like to meet him and, apart 
from other subjects, discuss this matter also with him. In the approach you 
make to this kind of work, I suppose the individual aptitudes and preferences 
of the persons concerned will necessarily have to be taken into consideration. 
A routine approach will waste much of their time and not produce good results. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


5. Letter. 

6. Little’s note could not be located. However, for a similar piece, see Dr. I.M.D. Little 
‘Tax Policy and the Third Plan,” in P.N. Rosenstein-Rodan (ed.) Pricing and Fiscal 
Policies , (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 1964). Also see, I.M.D. Little’s Paper, 
“The Strategy of Indian Development,” (1960) in I.M.D. Little, Collection and 
Recollections: Economic Papers and their Provenance (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999). 
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82. To Morarji Desai: Tax Exemption for 
Research Donations 7 

November 7, 1959 

My dear Moraiji, 

I think a suggestion has been made that donations given by private individuals 
or organisations for certain purposes such as scientific research, universities, 
hospitals and the like might be exempted from income-tax. I believe this is the 
practice in England. I do not quite know what the practice is here. The exemption 
here, I believe, is for only 5 % or so. 

I think it would be a good thing if we exempted such donations and 
contributions from income-tax. This would enable private funds to flow for 
these desirable activities. They have almost stopped doing that now. This would 
also satisfy an old Indian urge to contribute for such purposes. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

83. To Vaikunth L. Mehta: J. V. Joshi for the Planning 
Commission 8 


November 7, 1959 


My dear Vaikunthbhai, 

I have just received your letter of November 5th with the letter from J.V. Joshi. 
Shri Joshi saw me some months ago and at that time also has expressed a wish 
to be appointed Technical Adviser to the Planning Commission on Industrial 
Development. I think, though I am not quite sure, that I mentioned this matter 
to the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission. I do not appoint people 
in the Planning Commission. I am now sending Shri Joshi’s letter to the Deputy 
Chairman. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. Letter to the Finance Minister. 

8. Letter to Chairman, Khadi & Village Industries Commission. 
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84. To Swaran Singh: Soviet Credit Committee 9 

November 10, 1959 

My dear Swaran Singh. 

Thank you for your letter of November 10. 1 agree to your forming a committee 
as suggested to deal with questions relating to Soviet credit. You will, of course, 
I hope, take personal interest in this matter. 

I am writing to the Cabinet Secretary. 10 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


85. To Vishnu Sahay: Soviet Credit Committee 11 

Please see the letter from Sardar Swaran Singh attached. I agree with him that 
a committee should be set up at official level to deal with the question of Soviet 
credit. The committee should consist of Secretary, Department of Mines & 
Fuel (Shri Khera), representatives of the Ministries of Irrigation & Power and 
Finance and Shri Pitambar Pant of the Perspective Planning Division of the 
Planning Commission. 

2. I am requesting Sardar Swaran Singh to keep in intimate touch with 
the work of this committee. 


86. To Vishnu Sahay: Negotiating for Soviet Aid 12 

The present stage is prior to actual negotiations. The list of projects which we 
have prepared and provisionally accepted included all the important projects 
plus many others. It seemed then that in the preparation of that list, the demands 
of various Ministries had been considered and given effect to in so far as this 
could be done. 


9. Letter to Minister of Steel, Mines & Fuel. File No. 17(214)/56-66-PMS. 

10. See item 85. 

11. Note, 10 November 1959. File No. 17(214)/56-66-PMS. 

12. Note, 13 November 1959, Dehra Dun. File No. 17(5)/59-66-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 
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2. The present proposal is that this matter should be looked at afresh 
from the point of view suggested by the Perspective Planning Division. There 
may not be, in the primary analysis, any great difference, but it seems to me 
that it is a better approach to think in terms of perspective planning. Separate 
Ministries naturally do not have this full picture in view and think more of their 
own needs. 

3. Also I feel that it is better to concentrate on major projects with Soviet 
aid and not to spread this out over a large number of relatively smaller projects. 
There are some others for which Soviet aid is eminently suitable as they have 
to be viewed in a more integrated way. 

4. It would not be helpful for a good deal of effort to be spent on preparing 
a list from one point of view and then revising it from another. Therefore, it is 
better for the two to be joined together. The committee suggested by the Minister 
of Steel, Mines & Fuel, with such additions as are considered necessary, might 
therefore deal with this matter. It is important that the Perspective Planning 
Division should be represented on it. You can certainly add a representative of 
the Industries Division of the Planning Commission. You might consult Sardar 
Swaran Singh on this subject. 

87. Planning Commission Meeting: Oil Policy 13 

Chairman (Jawaharlal Nehru) 

In initiating the discussion, the Deputy Chairman referred to the indication 
given by the Finance Minister regarding the extent of foreign assistance and 
the manner in which this will be available and said that the Ministry’s proposals 
have to be examined in that context. Presently, we are spending about Rs.100 
crores a year on the import of petroleum and petroleum products and this is 
expected to increase annually at the rate of 8 to 10 per cent. Hitherto we have 
been financing our current maintenance requirements from Sterling balances 
and to certain extent from the Development Loan Fund. 14 These sources will 
not be available in future, as we have exhausted our Sterling balances and the 
assistance from the Development Loan Fund will not be available for import 


13. Summary Record of the Planning Commission meeting on Draft Paper prepared by the 
Department of Mines and Fuel, 16 November 1959. 

14- The Fund was an initiative of the American Foreign Aid Programme and provided 
assistance to projects not covered by the EXIM Bank and IBRD. 
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on current maintenance account. The Planning Commission assigns the highest 
priority to the Ministry taking steps to ensure the establishment of sufficient 
reserves in the shortest possible time by whatever means as can sustain an 
annual production of 12-15 million tons. While appreciating the need for oil 
exploration by Government and establishing additional reserves, we have to 
keep in view the fact that we cannot expect foreign exchange to be available to 
the same extent as during the Second Plan period. In view of this, he suggested 
that the Ministry’s proposals have to be considered from the point of view of 
(1) establishing reserves to sustain an annual production of 12 to 15 million 
tons, in the shortest possible time and (2) ensuring the achievement of this 
objective more or less on the lines of the suggestion made by the Finance 
Ministry. 

2. The Minister for Oil and Mines stated that a question of policy is 
involved in the suggestions made by the Planning Commission. On one point 
there is agreement namely the establishment of large reserves of crude oil within 
the country. In terms of the Industrial Policy Resolution, the development of oil 
resources has to be, by and large, in the public sector and within the framework 
of that policy the Ministry had drawn up their programme for exploration and 
establishment of production of crude oil. The task is a big one and in view of 
this scope is being allowed for the private sector also to enter the field. 
Government will have to give top most priority for oil exploration, and the 
proposals have been framed with this objective in view. If Government 
exploration is to be restricted to one single region as is now suggested, it may 
well happen that the results may not be quite economic. It is, therefore, necessary 
that Government should be allowed to explore in more than one area. 

3. Deputy Chairman explained that the suggestion regarding restriction 
of area is due to compulsion of events. Even though in the first instance, areas 
are earmarked for Government exploration if the suggestion of the Planning 
Commission is accepted. Government will have the opportunity of getting from 
private concessionaires half the area in which oil has been proved by them, and 
they could extend their activities to these areas on a remunerative basis. We 
have earmarked Rs. 33 crores out of the Russian credit for oil exploration and 
with this the O.N.G Commission ought to be able to do intensive investigation 
in the Cambay area. When oil is proved it may require further additional 
provision for the construction of pipelines and for the construction of a refinery 
(about Rs. 8 lakhs for every mile of pipeline and Rs. 20 crores for refining 1 
million tons of crude) for all of which funds will have to be provided. All these 
commitments will be in addition to the foreign exchange that has to be expended 
on current imports, and it is from this point of view that the suggestion to 
restrict investigations was made. 
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4. The Minister for Mines and Oil emphasised the need for Government 
to explore the three areas as indicated in the draft paper, as otherwise it may not 
be economic. In his view a very restricted programme of exploration will not 
do, and there may be no advantage in going ahead with such a restricted 
programme. He further explained that in his opinion the position as regards 
resources is not so bad as it was four or five years ago. 

5. The Minister for S.M.F. explained that the idea of Government 
restricting its activities to one area is not a sound one. Exploration is a continuous 
process, and the policy should be to finance exploration from production 
elsewhere. 

6. The Finance Minister stated that if the most promising areas are reserved 
for Government and only the less promising areas are offered to private parties, 
it is very problematical whether there will be any offers at all. The response 
may be much better if we invite offers for both good and bad areas. 

7. The Minister for Oil and Mines in justifying the need for investigations 
in more than one area explained that it is difficult to categorise these areas 
precisely as more promising and less promising. As an example he cited the 
case of Cambay which was not considered a promising area and in which no 
private parties’ evinced any interest. However, the O.N.G Commission continued 
its investigations and have located oil under pressure. 

8. The Chairman said that we are all agreed on the need to establish 
additional reserves of crude oil. In this context Government should be allowed 
to expand its programme of exploration and private parties should also be invited 
to explore other areas. Oil exploration has to be done on a certain scale as 
otherwise it may not yield any results. There is, therefore, a need to expand 
Government exploratory activities. He indicated that oil has to be given very 
high priority as has been done in Russia and in Western countries. 

9. Minister (S.M.F.) stated that at the moment we do not have any firm 
indication of the extent of financial assistance that will be available on a 
Government to Government basis except in the case of U.S.S.R. In the case of 
the Soviet credit, we have had discussions on the general line of credit and we 
have earmarked Rs. 33 crores out of this credit for oil exploration. Apart from 
oil exploration, a number of other schemes have also been suggested to 
be financed out of Russian aid. In regard to some of these schemes, as for 
instance power, it may be possible to get assistance from other sources as 
well and it will be necessary to examine this further. If necessary, we may have 
to make a larger provision for oil exploration from the Soviet credit than that 
has been earmarked so far. The Deputy Chairman agreed with this as only 
Soviet assistance would be available for government exploration and 
exploitation. 
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10. The Chairman stated that there should be a flexible approach in regard 
to oil exploration and private parties may be invited provided the conditions 
offered by them are attractive. In the recent past, there has been a shift against 
the bigger oil companies and we should take advantage of this. Our policy 
should be to undertake exploration of those areas which are more or less within 
our capacity to explore and in regard to other areas enter into negotiations with 
private parties. The question of attitude is very important in this respect. 

11. Minister (S.M.F.) said that they would do their best to bring in foreign 
parties and there was no desire to inhibit them. 

12. The question was raised as to how to find the additional resources 
required for oil exploration. It was felt that the resources can presumably come 
only from U.S.S.R. and the question was considered whether a larger portion 
of the credit than so far proposed should be earmarked for this purpose. It was, 
however, felt that for the present the allocation of Rs. 33 crores may be kept as 
it is, and if possible additional assistance may be sought from U.S.S.R. solely 
for oil exploration. In this connection, the Minister (S.M.F.) indicated that there 
has been a change in the attitude of oil companies and foreign Governments. 
From his informal talks with the U.S. Ambassador 15 he was inclined to think 
that the possibility of getting credit from USA for oil exploration by the public 
sector cannot be altogether ruled out. He said that the position will become 
more clear in the course of the next six months or so. The Chairman stated that 
the Ministry should keep the Government in close touch with developments 
from time to time so that the position may be kept under constant review. 

13. The Minister for Mines and Oil indicated that apart from the foreign 
exchange allocations shown against U.S.S.R. credit, it will be very necessary 
to earmark some foreign exchange from free resources for the purchases of 
some precision instruments and items of equipment which are not readily 
available from U.S.S.R. sources. If free exchange resources are made available 
for this purpose, they would be able to make purchases from the U.S. A. and 
expedite their programme of exploration. 

14. After some discussion, it was agreed that the draft rules may be 
promulgated and offers invited from private parties for oil exploration on the 
lines of the draft notification enclosed to the Cabinet paper. Also, the negotiations 
with interested parties that respond to the offer may be left to the Department 
of Mines and Fuel to conduct; the Minister (SMF) added that, as usual, the 
Ministry of Finance would be associated with it. 

15. The Finance Minister emphasised the point that it is not necessary to spell 
out the areas which are proposed to be reserved for Government exploration or 

15. John Kenneth Galbraith. 
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to say that Government would reserve for ONG the more promising areas. He 
suggested that reference in the Cabinet paper to reservation of areas may be 
deleted. His point was that the psychological atmosphere is very important if 
we are to have good response to the notification inviting private parties to explore 
for oil. 

88. To H.C. Heda: CPP Committee 16 

November 18, 1959 

My dear Heda, 

I am sending you a brief note prepared by our Ministry of Finance on the report 
of the Economy Committee appointed by the Congress Party. 17 This indicates 
the decisions taken by the Government on the proposals made. 

I do not want this to be published. But we can inform the Executive 
Committee about these decisions. 

I should like this paper back as it may help me to answer any possible 
questions in Parliament. 

89. To Morarji Desai: MIT Specialists and Planning 18 

November 25, 1959 

My dear Moraiji, 

Professor Millikan of the M.I.T. came to see me this evening and we had a 
fairly long talk. I suppose you must know that he had come here to organise the 
work that the M.I.T. people, who are sent here to help in our planning, should 
do. Three of these people came last year and produced some very helpful papers. 
Those three went back. This year another three have come and Millikan is 
discussing with a committee, which the Planning Commission appointed, as to 
what economic research work they should do. 

He told me that his own view, and the general American view, was that the 
work of this kind should relate more to practical problems and less to theoretical 
enquiries. In fact the work should help in the formulation of the Third Five 
Year Plan. I said I quite agreed with him. 

He then said that he felt rather strongly that our Third Plan should be a 
bold plan. He realised the difficulties and yet he thought this was the right 

16. Letter. 

17. See SWJN/SS/5 l/p.2 1 3 & pp. 670-672. 

18. Letter. File No. 17(190)/56-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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thing to do. This was right from the point of view of the economic situation 
here. It was also right because a bold and imaginative plan was appreciated 
much more in the United States and in Western countries than a cautious plan. 

He referred to his talks with Bijju Nehru, 1 '’ whom he meets frequently, and 
their efforts to influence Congress opinion in the U.S. in regard to aid to India. 
The reaction had been good and it continues to be very favourable both in the 
United States and some other Western countries, as they are beginning to realise 
the importance of India in this context. 

Among the problems that the M.I.T. people are likely to investigate here is 
the time-lag in our development schemes and how to prevent gaps and time- 
lags. This meant, he said, that we have to think of the period after 1965 from 
now onwards, so that we might lay the foundations for the work we intend to 
do then. Otherwise there would be delay and loss of precious time and 
production. 

He further said that one of our principal problems was how to take full 
advantage of one kind of resources we have in abundance, that is, manpower. 

I asked him if he had seen you. He told me he had met you in Washington. 
I suggested that he might meet you here also. I think you might send for him. 
He is staying at the Ashoka Hotel. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) Cooperatives 

90. To Village Cooperative Society Workers 20 

WTT 3TtT 

W 'PIT, HPT FRFT Tft 3Tt? % '3TFT FTT TUP | tr?E TTF7T % I t^E TFT? 
% 'EFT ffTT t 39T F «Kl«b< FFlt Ml 3 ^ cEFTT TFRE frpr pTF 

^ ^ 1 #FSTT3Tf cET #TT, ^ fasE ?*FT 

I, FFft 3m? cirat ftt mpt t ft im ttttF ?eft f§f 


19. B.K. Nehru, Indian Commissioner-General for Economic Affairs. 

20. Speech at Delhi. 8 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

Nehru was addressing at his residence, members of the newly formed organisation — 
Gram Sahyog Samaj. 
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3TTcr$wrr 1 1 tRet amt ^e rfmr ?]t fttt tt Rf mE 571% Rf nr Ft ttt tt Ret 
rrmTarf Rf ?mf Ft ft armr Tim mmr Tit fRi gn mm TiR nr ttit ttt fTT R; 
stRt Ft ttRt 1 1 FrrRm ^5 wtft FtRt I f%Rr etett 9p$ Rr Rf Rt Re 
T im M, Tim, Tt tiR ^ i 

nt nFEft ttt tf tt? mr tR % amt 3rm Tim amjT Rett ttfR t Re arm 

EETtR TiT Tim < 4 §d TiT cBT, =wf(eb TFT TIFT feT 3 T% TiT Tim Tm aTEmt Tim Tm 

Ft ttcftt 1 arm R<smi ttft wnif nr aran ftert Re ft? tf fern, mm tt Rett, 

Tt 3 TT 5 T Tim f 3 TT ?TmR Rj<3MI TEfif TTT? TFf 1 1 RfjRiT TFT fT TT % fa RtTTTT, 
mE F9TFrr R amR Tim tt, nt fetT-fetT Tim form I aftr Rt TiiRrmt t 
nnTit arm ^rrft tfe fRtt I Re fttet tit an^rm Rf tm, fttR ttRr armr Rf 
T 5 T, TF TFf Rti Tim TTT Ft? TF (PT Ft TMT I Ft amft TTT TFf 1 1 Tim RlT TflTT 

I aftr rfm Rt ErrR eftt? I ftR i 

nr frEcm Eett Ftrft I mr tR? tf rEmr 9jti Ft Rf *RR Ft i if eft teettf 
fRtt I, mt9T fRtt t, Eee t^j fEt Emm 1 1 ErfRm Tfmrr stiR&t Rf, arm Rf 
Rett ttt Firt 1 1 Rft ?rmi ttettt Ft Tt rfETT 1 1 rfrrt tRf ?m Rtfr 1 1 ft 
S tmt RettR t Rf am% ?m nr Rt terR I RtRfm anErr Rf Rmr amt Rm FfR 
rrrrr Ttmi ?rRt amR rfm Ftnti amt eERT ?mRt Eft? §q Er rfrrT mm Ft 
mERtl 

Fmt ettt? nmrff erf Ri Tim t aftr arm? tf? tf nrrRfr Reftt tRtf ttt 
I? T|n mfr ttR Rt E9T tR Timt t, terR rmm armr t TrfRE R$t tR ttttR, t?t 

tR i 3 mfrT, TT TTi TRT TFE R T Ft Tt TRE cTFE TmRt Ft «R cR ^TtR TFE TnTR 

#t Rmr I? RrtJF tttt IrRrrr nmi R fRt Timt F i rtr, tm ctrm R tR t^s cetRt 
t Tt nt I ^t, RfRm Rr?tnrir fRt tft ^ mrf Rf TtrRt I, TrffTi TiRr 75-80 TRrr^t 
anrnt R 9 T%nTrRfrFTt, nt tR ttt, t§t rnft #R Tim 9^ fr 1 1 Tt 
RlTirrt TtrmFf TmRmt ^ife tRtf Tt % tft ^t-^t ^ #r arm Tim fRmr 
■ 3 frr Ret, amen Tim nt am 'Rr tft ft tft I Ttm, RRrm Ret ^55 Ttr nr nr t 
TiFt-<E^f, Ti^f amr Tim n^r %rt, RRtm Ret Rr Rr Rfert Rnmr tt Tim I amr 
mR ntrr tR tttt ttt Rt Tifm RmRt rrm Ttrt ^cRt 9]^ ^et, rrm tttt R 
Ret test ttt Rf nmr, #r tttt % Fmr, ttt tft Tft tit i ft, RttRt fttR 

TTtR 3TT9TT Tt TTTT T#f §3TT F I FT TTFR t Ft, RftRiT RET Rt TTi TfT TfT Tim 
|arr aftr Rfr armrf tft fRrRr fttR arr9TT Rt tttR tttt tRt fart rm ttf i Ttmt 
ttt ttR t? Trr% mr t t Re RmRt fttR amn Rr Re rrm ^ ttt nm tR tttt 

W ^ '&K RtFIT TFTrnR, ^ Tim TitRt Rt Tff f 3TT TTT, TTFlR RlTT TTT RlTiTT 

tRttt cRr TRf-TiFf fRrr tft Rmr tft T|t Tim f arr 1 ftt amrrrr gritf Ret, Rtt 
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# ft 'Ml, FF F^J ft)MI #7 Fp? gTOT FT# SF> FF F#, FT# FF F#, F§F 

FFT, F)fl TOFRTF FFT, ft# fttft FT#-FT# TOFT# FFT FR FFTFFFT FFT, Ft # 
F# TOtT FF FR ft FtfT FT TjFTT il^Wl ##F FF ## FTFT Fft 1 1 #F 
FFFF TO# I ftf#F ?ft # TO? ft, ?ft tRT #FT# FTT STOTTO FTTFT ft, FT f #HlR4l 
FTT, TO# ftTO ft, F# I, TRT ft## F##, ##FT I <£T# #FTft, #F ^RlffTO # 
'Ml ft # J I TOH# TO# FT 73% RF-ftr Ftfl*} Fft F#§TTO F F#, ftft Tftft FTtft #T 
vuft) ^SlMdl <# J ll, <F>K mA# TOFTFT Fiftll, fttFI fA# # <*AfI, F? FT#T I FF 
tft ft , ftR 7ft ft , FFT Fftf fA tf£Mdl I 

Fftft F^T? # 4 I TOF#TOF F# Fp? F# (rod'll # dldid TOF#TOF ft ft FF# 
'3TT^ft FTFR FIH FT TOFR # cFR F# cR siA | # -SEjfRr dHlTOT ft I FF FF TOF TRT 
ft?T f#5? TORT % FF FF# FF###ft, f#5% <FT c# fFTOT# ft TRT iRfa ft$T F# 
TOFft v±>M< FTtFT F FTTFT, TTcfT <JtA # f#FTTFF «hRI, TRT <j<A % tfSlft rosdl, TOT?T 
FTTFT FF «llA f#5ft TTTr ft$T # #$nft| ft | # TOt #ro ft?T # el*# # Rrl 1 -' TOTF5FFT 
ft Ft TO 1 # FTFT F7t7TT FT7FT, ^F7t Fit FTFT TOfftFT F# #FFT I TRT FTF ft FTF 3F# 
FTFT FTtFT F#, FF#Fft#Fft#ft#TOt# #FTF TO# FT FTtFT FA I F? ?# 
ftF F^?F FR ^ FF: aftrf % FTFFT, Ft TRFFT FFf F Ft, TOR FT, TTOFTT 
FF FicftF t % Ft FFF F^ Ft ^TTft FR % c^FT % FFFT Mlftu I Fi|F FTF Fot FT 
TTFRft I 'aftT F^t, ^ftR FFF FT% % ^t #Ft FF FTF FRT I Ft t%^F FF| 
t, RF '3TF% FT FT R% FIFt FF TTFR t, FFt Ft FFt % FFf Ff' TF^ t, FFF RFF 
FtRTcftlFtF^f^F^fT^t, FFFR Mf^TI 

FR FFT 3TTF# FFT Ft fttFFTT FtFFT, FRRfFFt TOTFT F%TF t FTT^T FF F^F 
FRt F FFFFTFt gf, TTFRFT I TR> FR if FrRtt F^tgf^ftTFtFFtFRlfFFtF 
F# 3TFRT gE%F, FR ^FFi FT Ft Ft FU ^ F^?ftt FFF fFRT F# TOFF, F^f F^f 
TOFF I #%F ftRFT FF FT# F FTRF %F FIT FFF FF FR ^ FRFT%R FT FFT 
TOR Ft F^f f TOT, F ft FFFit FTF) XR7 FRTF #T #?T Fff FT Ft f% FF FT#, FF 
TO#FR#FFT %FFf ^FT#, FRTFRTf #T^TTFTOTTtFtFT##TFFFft 
TOTF5FFT FR f % ftr#Frft TO# RFT TOtf I 

>3R TOTF FT# I % TRT FFl^ ft?T FT TOFTTT FFFt ft ^ FFTFR FTt RTFT 
F[#FFT f# FT Tf 1 1 FT#, FT# FT TFT f TORTT-F^F Ft #F F FR ^ TTFFtF 
TTFFT# ##cl# F) f### Tr FFT FRT t ftfc FF FFTT FFT ft TgF #t t 
TO#, TOtT TO# ft FFT FT TTFTFR I TTFTFR ft T# TTFTFR ft RF FFT FTEJF FFT 
f ftTTTTt FFR# #t F|F TOfftFK ftfFT I ftFT TOfftFTR # FjT? ftfFFRT I FR FF# 
ft ftFT FFT f# ^F R# TO# f# I F? FR F# FRF I, #T TOFF ft FF FRF ft 
TORF TOT FRT I, TOFF ft TFFt RF ft, #T T3F FFF FTt TTO# ft FTP# Wt I #T 
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wNt EMefl f I EETE% 7EET ETET EitEf, EETE% 3TTEP E E|Et 7TE ET% % 
EMell t|l EfopfE>7 Et fEt E7F % Et Distal* «FTl4t ^TT^ft, F7TT E7F E eft 7fRPft 
^TET E>TP «RHI, EiTP EE% % EEE 3TTcTT I %3ET7 f$[E>IEct EPE R EFP Ef?t 3TTcTT 1 1 

Et ef pft pre E Fterr etet % fo fp peteRt eE ttfeeR 7te eE eRjer If i 

EipT <$5 HH J Ml(l % E7TT ETeTT I ET EETEeft E ET7T EET EERE 7ftET, EftE 7T7EE7 
Et ET7T EE7 Rt E^f EFRTT | ER EEF, PST7T % EF §3E | afl7 3Egf £ FIE # fa>7 
7E% Ff%, EER EE TEEf EE^ 3E7 ■3TTRTT E7T fE% % ETE %, EF ymPtE, 7c§E Et 
%, WT^ 7«§E EPEE I #7 eft 7TT7T FE EF I fEi EPff FTE % PPT 7|F EEET 
PEE ER I 

7E7RT ET eft E§P PT% 1 1 EET eft #7 ETE EpT EPE EPTt Eft ^PET, PE E%7F 
Tt E%E %fEPT fRTFR RRT 7E7TE ETP EFTFP P7TET PT% F EfEET % eRjET ETP ^p 
EEP ET7P if, Et EEJ% PETITE? EPE-EPE fFTPf $ EPTE R ERlET % eR 
TET EPT ETP I 2Tt% R RTTR PTP7 7f E3 ET EFf I qt| % efPT TW % tiRf Et eft 3tET 
t F7 R E|5 #E Ft% t EF %t t E# FtET 3RRRt ftlTT 717% P7 ETF E% ETE 
EE eft frPFEDft Ft ETP I eft EF Ef FtefT 1 1 ETPET *[ETE % EFT EEeft I FRTft 
EtEPTPT, PTRPTTPR EEeft %, ETPJP EETeft I eftETTTPT I EE ET7tff 3TTcTRt eft %E % 
ETPJP E^t EET 7TET%, Rf^TE ET ETET7TPT % EfE ETP f eft ^ ^ ETP fr tr ;3TEFf 
% '3tT7 Ef p£f EEEft W7 ET7E, EEE tJPTE % E$T tpTE I ftp Rt FP FTTETt 4TPTET 
ETF% % TsTTTft ETP7 P#, ?RrftTP % ppj E7F % %t ^3% HEf^T 7 ^- 7 ^ cfitTF 
% ■#! % %PT 7fft WPPT cEt 3rf?PER Ft, EPt % RIPTeT Ft, %PT % 7TF=ETff 7PT Ft, 
?t %t% #T ERt % ^TtfF7 I T^W Ft I M%Nrl 3TT R% | FeRPt TP% cTTeff %, 
3PT%-3m PPT % 3PR 3FT f%W?P P%T <PtTF ^Et eft TPtft Wft 3Tt ^TT% t T7T%, 
^t ^TteTT I FTTTt SRtlePT HjI^cI FtelT % ^PRPT TRePt P3TfeT FteTT I #7 7T%f =Et 
M«{|(t Ft%t % eE7% 3% I %%T ^F ^TeT 3PTT tR TRReft I, HEPR T7 
f%71 % P#f ^Reft t, cEPJ^T WPTR7tPFf eReft, *Reft tRT % tR %tR 7%t 

Ft E7PEt eRR $ 7Rt cEPf f|% fr Ft% 1 1 %PErE R Ft TTt 7PEeTT, 

Eft ^3ET ?E ^ PETE % %$T EFT EeTeTT, EPEeTT % EETeTT 1 1 f^Tft E7PT % Pt Ft, ET^ 
Et ^iffeT EE Ft, ET ETFTf EE Ft, EPEeTT EEeft 1 1 ETfT^ EE Ft eft FPT7T =Etf EFt 
EERet Ft EPE Ft eft %tET 1 1 TtcR E7TEE FP EFT ^E %% Et ^HFELi l % Et ET7 
^ETET f%eRTP I T37PEt EETEt EET %, FPRT 7TT% E?R TEeP Ft ETE I EPE, ^75E ^ 
ETE 1 1 FTTt E7F % EE^ EEP Ft, FPT7T Eft EE775TET Ft, Et EE77ETE EfE EETPET? 
f%P 3TTE%t % 15-20-25 E7P 3PETP %ET, 7TREt I, EPE Ft EET F Et EET TPEeTT 
^ ETtf EEP Ft? EEF EFf Ft, '3TE5T EFf Ft E7T% E77TT EEP tEiET %, EPE Ft EET t 
EF Etft f%7 PFE EET ^PETR PETE % I fETT E?T E eRiERR EtE 7ft% Ft% t 
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4Vd R? I 4H R Hl4 R ct)H TOR TO> TOT fih c h<'l R $lf4d R, FT 
cjcR ?t TF? R RR F R 3?T TO "RtF FTFT 3TF5T R, HTO^d R, TOFT % FR 
FT TOT>, FT TOF R dl<t, did I RTM? FT ?tsl4 F d?i Ft • 

m ftRFT FF1? Rt F ? TO? Rt RR FRT R TO TOT FFTT 1 1 W? TO 
3IK~|ctH FTFT, fRFFTcT FTFT, f?FTTOT FT? R TO R R f?FTO Ft fR FT? 
R i STFTfrT fR ? 3T Kidd FT? R TO R R FFTOr R Ft FR FT? fR I RTO 
FF TO TOFT fR TOM dTdR R FFFF % Rt 3TF? R TOTO TO? ? RR I, 
TO R I TO?R, TO i F%F fRdfR 1 , RR I? FT TOF? I fR TO'TO FTO ?£?, 
TTFFTMfR, TOTT TO ? TR Td^T TO 3?T TO? I ?fRF TOT TO TO ? FT TOT 
Rf F?F TO 5 ? FFlt FTRRf %TO FT R t TO ?, Rf F?F Rf f?FR t Rt FF 
Rtf oftT F? FTO ? TO T? t Rt R^dftfR TW I TO FTtf TOTOTM FFlt ?fR, 
dRRdl TO? TOTTO ? TO? t 3TTT FFTT TOT t R FT FM I TOT TOM t R^ FT 

fft R tot R tot f?f ft Rt tot f fFTiro to? ? fttjf TO I f?f ft 
F?F TO F§TO TOR I TO TO, FTC? TOTO I FT? I FT?t FT F?F R FT? I TOR? 
F?F 5TO ?R F TO R FF TOTOi TdjTOFMTO ? TO? Rt TO? F FT TOT F TOT 
TO I ^TTO TO TOT TOTT I TO TOTT FtcTT I ?fRF 3TTFSFF I fRR FF Fit TO 
R FFF R TORT FTF? IRfR TO? FT cFF TOF-kTTOi *T ^ I TO?-fTOk ^ 
^T TOflR TOt-fkrot FF?T I, F ^ TO ^ FRT FRT R ^ 
f^F-FT^T TO?T TOM % I TOTt^^MT? F%TT f^RR % cj^ f^TOTt d><4 ^ f^R, 
T!F?r ^ kR, TO^T FT TO^fT F<4 F kR I 'Tff FR 3TR TOR FR 
TOTf-fd(3l^ TOTF 3TFT FR Ftnt, FTT-FTt FtfTFT FT f^Fdld TOTF 3R5T FR 
FTO I, TO FTOT I fRT F?R % iFRt TOF TOT R I TOfTFT FT FT TOT JR 
FTOTT %, W- TO ^ TO- "Td ltF FFT RTF I ktR-RR R# TO TO, ^ 

R TO 4t, RE cktR fFTR R t R TO^ 3TR$dFdl ll rtf I TOT FR 
R<a4 Rt, TOT did d§d TOft FlR k FR cFF 3TRk F^RRr fR FR fR R> TOR 
FF TORT FRT I R RRrT TOR FTO TORT FTRT % Ft TOrRF R 'did I % Ft TO 
^T TO FR R Rt FR TOT I, FFFT ^FWdl FRT RrI R TTRF^T FFFR FT? 
TTR ? FR R Ft TOR RR I ?TO FR fR fF FFR d^lddl FT RR FT RR #T 
R TOT? FTO TORTFRT I FTFt TO IF d I Ff?F RR I FTffF FT TO TORT R?T 
I fF Rf FTFT FR FRTT I 

TJF FR fRtT RE FTF % HlyJH fR 3TFT% FR T^FT % R) fR, dMd R (R R) 
TO? tlRR FFR FR FFT f RRf ?F FFT I fF FFR ? FTT? 3TF5T FR fTO 
IRfTFT FR R T|R TO I fF F? TOFT? TOF fFFF? fR TOft % FTFT, F FT? 
FT? 1 1 FpJ FtfT TO FTF? FFR TFlR FTF Ft? t, TFR fR^R I FT? TOTFTO 
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fft# ft P# ft PFft PT # | FT# Fftfft PIT FPlft ft 3TFP P7TP PTP fftFT 

ft, 3ttr d|d 3TF5T FFF fftFT, 3I^MdM FFTFT, TpjP ddldl, MFlftl Plft ddl4, P|P 
Fft #P W[ PTF P# ft, 3FFT FT# PF, ft, F|F Flft PF 3TFP 3TTF fpFT I #T 
PF # ft 3TTFft PFPT |P7FFft FFF FT# FP pftf I ftt FTP fttF |PTft ft FTP ft 
3TPPT, FTTP % ■31# ft 3TTF Flit FFT 3TTftt 3ftT PF PP FP FFPT ft ft FTPT | I 
P#P ft ft# P# 3TTFT |ft |P# I (M) FTPTfft, FTPTfft, # PTPP ft fft ft ^TFTcH 
F 3ft ftft 3d# FftFT # # ft ftfftp FF# PF ft) FP FFTF FTP Pd<Jd ft jIIMMI 
PF 3TF 3TTFPPT, FT dl# ft PTsHT I PF FPT 3TF5T dddl % Sdtl 3TF3T 3TFT MSdl 
ft, PPft fttF ft 3TFP ftr FT T§f ft 3#T pftt ft 3# PF # PIP ##! F#TT FT c Eft 
FF# 3TFFT F3PFTT P# fftFT, Ftf SJFPTF pftt, ^FFTF FF# d)IH fftFT % PF 3?tT 
|ft 3dft TFT P# ft TFT ftp TIT |ft HI<?Jd |3F fft FT Tft ft I 

PF 3TTT PFF FjT5 PT#F ■dddl % PF 3T7FPTT «HITI % I F# 3TT9Fft |3F fft 
Fftfft PF 3TT5T 3RPFH PF fft 20 WT ft P## ft ftp FPIFT #P F I #FT Fftfft 
FPTFT, FT# TftPT FTFT % Plfft< % ftfftp FPJ# #T ft FT ftfl FPP FT 3RFPTP 
FPIP, FTFTP 7# FTP ft FTFT TP# fdddl ftldl ft 3ddil 3dd)l PTPP PF-pF 
#FFT fftTFT ft pftt f 3TT, T5PT fftTFT, FF# fftTFT §3TT, F§P PF I c§$ # 3Flft, F# 
PP ftft d,dl ddl ft ft FT PTF ft ftft FT# T5FTITT fft ft <fjf5 FTTT ftft ftt ftTTT ^ 
pftfft TiF pft ftfft FTTT 3TPRT FT, FT T|P 3PTft §lftd ft THidl TTFT ft | pfftp 
PF ftp ft ft ft§T ftt TPlft ftFP TPTftft 3Fft §lfftr ft, TgF TWrt ft Pftf ftt pftft 
ft Tpft ft 3TTP?TTW I Flft fttft d<3d pftt ft ERTilft, ftft ftTTT ftpT, ftft ftft FT) TP 
TFT 3 ftft TTF fft FFT fftPT I PF FT ft, H d^d FT ft PT# PvT 3T1T 3TF dHSl 
fft 3PTT PF FT Ft PTPT ft, Ft Pip ft?T ft, ftt fftcfftt ft# ft TRpftt Ft I fttft ftftP 
TTTPTT pftTF PF Plft P# PvT PPlftt ft I d§d Plft ftt TTT PP# ft ftfftp 3TTTP ftl d 
• Flftt ft fft PPFT ft ft?T ft, PTPPT ft $TfftT F fft FP T|P 3Plft ftft PT T3% Ftft 3TPt 
pfft I PP FF PF f 3P fftT pftf PTPTP PTTft TTTPft P# 7F# ft I F, PPPTPTf PftTF, 
3ffT F ftt ftt ftt PF PTP fpftppp 3TPTPft PPfpft ft, 3ttT ft FTTPft fftTPTT 3TIPft pftt 
P)FPT ftpTPftf 3TTT fftcETTT fttPPT, #T TTFPTft PP, ftfftp fftft FTPT PFTT fft 
TTFPPft PP ftt dM Pin! ft fftp ftt 3TPP-3TPP fttcTT ft ftfftpT 3dft fttft ftt fftpTT 
ft, TTTPPT ft ftt FT PPT ft 3TTPT PTfftp I FPft PPPP PT ftt fftPIP PPTPT PT FTP ftft 
25-30 PFT |P PF fftTPT PT FPTTT F?P ft, PF# f#PT PT P fft TPTFP F?P ft ftt 
ftt TF ftt, FTP PFPT PT fft PP PFP# FT PP FTTEP, Pt3TFltftp PPPpftrP, FTP) 
PTP TIT# PF P# ft fft TTFPTft TTP ftt FPT-FTT ftt ftt ftt ft <3l# pftp #T PFft 
PTP # fft PTP ft$T PT PP # PP FPT ftt, PPP ftt # PP FTP ft FFP# FT ft ftt I 
PF P|P |fftPT# PTP ft, 3TTFT# ft pftt ftt# PPJP ft pftf ftt#, PF # ftt# ft fftPTP 
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% FT#f 1 1 # f##t FTPJF # FFT -31 1 <41 FTT FRT FT?f FR TTFkTT, FTI^ % RFF#t FTt 
3TTF FRT # FFT# t, FTEJF F 3TFT RFFTT FRT F$f FR FFT# t, Ft aTF# ## 3FF 
3F# <=(<nfcj F# 'Jtl4 aTTF FRT FR FFT# f , #RFTF, FFTF F#, ?T FTFJF FRT # RFTFT 
1 1 #t # ## f#FR ^T ?tFT FFT FF % FTTF FR# F# FRTR ^RFt T^E ^ 

'FT FRT Ffe# Ft, RFFTT FRT FtR f#t #F RTF ?t RTFFT, Ft#f F# ?F# ?rf# ?t#t 
1 1 ^?TT #t FF # # FF# RTF Ft Fff FtFT 1 1 Ft FF FT# t Ft FF# aTFTF# F#t 

fftr |f i 

■3R ?F FIFt # aTTF FRT FFt FFTR FFT FTTF FT#? R#T t Rt #$T # Ft-FF FTTF 
?t # I FF# FF F#t aTRF Ftt#t#RF, F#t#f#RF? FRFT I, F^h l # FF % 
W^rT t, FF FT I |F#t #*Fl# t RF# fFRTSJRT# f#R# % R?rf F#f FtR ##t aft? 

'FFT# FTFT RTf# #, ^MFIH FTTF FRFT Ft Ff#TFTF | aft? FTFT FF? #F 3TF# 
## F?R% Ft#tl 

frftt# ftfft# 1 1 rff# #r if ft?# f# fhshi ft#?f % jfft #f Rt 

FT F|F F}?5 ?# FR FFT t #f#TF ?p F ?p ?FFT #t I |?T# FF # aTFRT# FR# FTT I 
^ #t? F#t |, Rf#F F#f 1 1 RFF# tRF TTRTFFTT? FtFT F##F, FTTF FR, RFFT F# 

FF1? # T^TF# #FT FT#, ?TRTF # I aTT%? F#F Ft# | cE#FI#t, F#F Ft# I, FFT# 
3TFFT Rt Ft# t Ft ## tJ# RT# | F% OFFFT #t fF^WH FT ^ W 

FXFJ 'Sn# t, F# FRF % #F # #F FFF FT# t ff^FFR #4 I FF# Ft FF 

# ^F# ■3TT# | Ft 3TT# 1 1 Ft ?F# FltFf I f% aR# FtF ^ |F «fRF F #tF 
1 1 f^R FFF# fFTFTFT FTFT %, FR# f#T5TFT FTFT F I Ft FTt^RT F# FTFt I FFFt 
3R# FtFt F F ^FFT 3#T FFJT FFTFT I Ft Ft FTF^F FtF aFFFT Ft FF FFFT FTFT 
I % Ft ^5RT #F fFFFT ^ | 3R# FF t, #F^R FIR %t |F 1 1 

Sf*FFH I t#FF fF^WH FT^#tFFT#F, FFFFF#| FFFTt W t#FT, F?R 
f#T5M Ft ^ ^ RTF t Ft, ^ ^ |F #tF 1 1 F^F FT# Ft FIR# t FTTF FFf FTF#, 
F^FT# aTPREt FFT FF# f , f#T§T FF# 1 1 FFFT aTTFF# aTTcR FRFT I, #t#F 
aTPTFt Ft aTTFT FFFF FRFT |, FFF# aTTFFF Ft FRFT F, FtFf FFF aiKT FtFT F#F 
FF FFF FFFT I, F=P FFFT FFf FRFT F, FF F=P ^FT FT F^F FF FFFtF # FFT 
FtFT % I 

Ft fF FF # aTTF F#, FTF F|F FFFFT | 3FR FTF# F I #fFRT FFT F# FFF 

# RF# F FFT FFT RTF | #t RTF R# FtFT Ft? # % Rt F% FTTFt F RF# i f^R 
RFT Ft ^F F# ?t RT# f, Rt #$T RFFT # F# FTTFt # Ft #?T FfT ?t RTcTT % afR 
Rt JFF-T#t R# Ft I 

RFf^F! 
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[Translation begins: 

Brothers and Sisters, 

All of you are assembled here on the village cooperative society. This is a new 
institution. In a sense there is so much work in the country, especially in the 
rural areas that the field is wide open. On the other hand, I am always worried 
about the future of all these new institutions which keep coming up. As I said 
there is plenty of scope for institutions which can do good work. But if they get 
into the old ruts or fight among themselves, it does more harm than good. 
Therefore I feel a little apprehensive when a new institution is established. 

If you want to do good work, the first thing to remember is that you must 
not work for show because the moment you do that, the real, effective work 
will not be done. There is no harm in telling the people what you are doing in 
order to have an impact on the people. But the moment you go after publicity, 
the actual work gets pushed into the background. The attention of the members 
is constantly on getting their names and photographs into the papers. This is 
not a good thing. The institution begins to get rusty. Therefore I feel worried 
whenever a new institution is established. In the beginning, there is great 
enthusiasm which begins to cool off. But ultimately, an institution depends on 
its members. It is not merely a manual. Among the older, more well-established 
institutions the names also count. But ultimately, a good institution depends on 
the number of good members it has. If it is filled with greedy, grabbing 
individuals, the institution will go downhill. 

There are innumerable tasks waiting to be done in the country. You must 
have heard of the five year plans which are drawn up for the country’s progress. 
Until there is all round development the country will not benefit. In fact, it 
becomes backward. With anyone we must try to work for development in all 
directions, particularly in the rural areas. Nearly eighty per cent of India’s 
population lives in villages. We have started a number of schemes for the uplift 
of the rural areas like the community development schemes and national 
extension service, etc. They have spread to innumerable villages and good work 
has been done in many places. But they are beginning to slacken in some places. 
However, considering that they were started only seven years ago the community 
development, schemes have spread to more than three lakh villages which is a 
great thing. The only thing is that the result has not been as good as we had 
hoped for everywhere. What does that mean? It means that we had hoped that 
the people of the villages would take on the responsibilities themselves. But 
that has not happened. Wherever the cooperation of the villagers has been 
forthcoming, very good work has been done. We appointed officers, gave 
financial assistance and whatnot, and roads, schools, hospitals have been built 
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here and there. In some places, panchayats have been doing good work and in 
this way, the villages have benefitted somewhat. 

But these are all superficial changes. We want to treat the malady at its 
roots, the malady of India’s poverty. Secondly, unless the afflicted learn to use 
their limbs and to stand on their own feet, they stand in danger of becoming 
crippled. This is what is happening in the villages where they sit waiting for the 
government officers to do all the work. There are others who fritter away their 
entire energy in taking out processions or launching agitations. If they could 
use it instead in doing the tasks themselves, there would be no need for the 
agitations. 

All these things like not having confidence in oneself, fighting with one 
another, etc, are the signs of a backward nation. It is extremely essential for a 
country to have faith in itself and not look to others for help, if there has to be 
progress. Villages must learn to become self-reliant instead of going around 
with a begging-bowl or making demands of the government. The government 
should certainly give as much help as it can. It is also true that only the 
government can undertake some of the tasks of development. But the 
government can only help those who are strong and know how to stand on their 
own feet. Otherwise the moment the helping hand is withdrawn, everything 
comes to a standstill. 

Now I mentioned the national extension service and the community blocks, 
etc., and we have succeeded in many places. The only problem is that the gram 
sevak and other village workers have not done well uniformly in all the places. 
Moreover we had hoped that the villagers would shoulder the burden themselves 
which has also not happened. They have not shown any enthusiasm or 
willingness to take on the responsibilities and usher in an era of progress in the 
villages. I feel that it will gradually happen. But it is extremely important for 
the villagers to take on responsibilities. 

As you know, in many of the provinces in India, the panchayats are being 
given wider powers. The day after tomorrow I shall go to Agra where it is said 
that ten thousand cooperative societies have been formed. Recently, I had been 
to Rajasthan where a new law has been passed giving greater powers to the 
panchayats. They have been given more financial powers too. This is a great 
thing and a step towards establishing real democracy in India. I am aware that 
this step is fraught with great pitfalls and dangers. There will be groupism and 
quarrels among the members and whatnot. But it is one of the ways by which 
they will learn to shoulder responsibilities and to do their work well. There is 
no point in merely criticising them. So there is an effort all over India to give 
greater powers to the panchayats and the cooperative societies. A major portion 
of the land revenue will go directly to the panchayats. In some states like Madras, 
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the panchayats have been entrusted with the responsibility of providing basic 
education in the entire district. In this way, the attempt is to make the people 
shoulder these responsibilities themselves. 

Freedom has many meanings. One is of course the right to elect your own 
representatives to govern the country. But if you extend the meaning further, 
real freedom means the greatest number of people participating in the task of 
governing the country. In every country, there is a coterie of people who govern 
the country. It is not possible to allow each individual to do as he likes. We 
have a Parliament to which representatives are elected by the people. The 
Parliament passes laws. Now, millions of people cannot sit together and make 
laws. But they can always refrain from voting for the people whom they do not 
like in the next elections. But we want that more and more people should 
participate in the task of governing the country. We must have gram-rajya or 
village autonomy in India with the panchayats and cooperative societies enjoying 
wide powers. The third essential thing in every village is a school. If you take 
the panchayats all over the country, millions of people come into them and 
democracy gets firmly established by everybody shouldering some of the 
responsibility. 

However all this is possible only when there are able men and women 
willing to take on the responsibility, and not by passing a law or putting it down 
on paper. The country cannot function without ability. Whether in war or peace, 
what a country needs is ability and not slogan-mongering or making a noise. 
Generals are not chosen because they shout slogans but because of their ability. 
Similarly, men are chosen to run industries and do other tasks for their ability 
and the years of training that they undergo. A carpenter becomes good because 
he learns his trade for years and not by shouting slogans. This is true of any 
profession. The country where there are a great number of able people, trained 
human beings, progresses fast. Ability means the strength to work not laziness, 
strength of character, unity, etc... 

The more India acquires these qualities, the faster we will grow. I have no 
objection to criticisms and agitations. But they will not take us very far. But the 
real progress comes with hard work and training. Education is a means of training 
people. We want every single child in India, boys and girls, to go to school. But 
ours is such a vast country that at the moment three hundred mi! li ~" 

The more India acquires these qualities, the faster we will grow. I have no 
objection to criticisms and agitations. But they will not take us very far. But the 
real progress comes with hard work and training. Education is a means of training 
people. We want every single child in India, boys and girls, to go to school. But 
ours is such a vast country that at the moment three hundred million children 
are getting primary education which is a huge number. More than one hundred 
million go to colleges and universities. So four hundred million boys and girls 
are getting education in the country and the number is increasing every year. 
We feel that within the next ten years, it would have reached seven hundred 
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enormous amount of money and time. But it is extremely important if India is 
to rise out of the mire of poverty. Please do not think that if you are educated 
you must only look for white-collar jobs. That is absolutely the wrong way of 
thinking. A farmer needs education to improve his farming, the worker to become 
better-skilled. In fact, education is very important in any walk of life. Why does 
a farmer in the United States enormously wealthy and produces five, six or ten 
times as much as we do in India? The simple, straight-forward fact is that he 
has learnt to use good seeds and fertilizers and has adopted the modem scientific 
techniques of agriculture. So education is very important. I cannot read out all 
the advantages of education. But the most important thing that it teaches you is 
self-confidence. An individual who has confidence in himself is strong and can 
cope with any adversity. A village which has a strong panchayat will go very 
tar. Everyone can get some help but those who are self-reliant and stand on 
their own feet can benefit much more by this help. 

I do not know if you have heard of a village called Ghanora. Do you know? 
(Yes). I have not been there but I have heard that very good work is being done 
and the beauty of it is that no governmental help is being given and nor has this 
village asked for it. I think the Khadi Board is helping a little by way of loans, 
etc... The rest of it has been done entirely by the people of that area. They have 
built a hospital, school various centres for activities and innumerable other 
things, all without any help from the government. Often people come to me 
from various places asking me to visit their areas and I go whenever it is possible. 
Nobody has come from Ghanora to invite me (Applause) though they know 
that I am aware of their activities and have praised them. But they want that I 
should go there when their work becomes more stabilized. This makes a very 
good impression for it is only strong people who can be self-reliant and self- 
confident about themselves. The people of Ghanora have gone about doing all 

this without any publicity or fan-fare and it is only after a long time that I learnt 
about it. 

In another place, the villagers have put up a hospital and I was amazed at 
the excellent, twenty-bedded hospital that has come up. It is a simple design 
and I think they have spent about one fifth or one-tenth of what we would have 
spent if it was a government hospital. When I heard about this project, I offered 
some grant but the villagers refused it, saying that they wanted to do it on their 
own. This is the kind of stuff of which a truly strong nation is made. The hospital 
is run b> a committee and the government has no hand in it whatsoever. This is 
t e best wa> and you can imagine that if this were to be done all over the 
eowury^ how quickly the progress would be. No Government can do it on its 
own. e real strength of a nation lies in its people and their ability to stand on 
eir own feet. Wherever the people have this ability, all obstacles are removed 
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from their path. 

I will not talk to you about the panchayats and development projects or the 
cooperative societies. I would like to mention, however, that though today 
cooperative societies are formed for specific purposes, the idea of cooperation 
should underlie all our activities. The Congress Constitution framed twenty- 
live, thirty years ago has adopted a cooperative commonwealth as one of its 
goals. That did not imply a few cooperatives here and there but to have a system 
of organization for the whole country based on cooperation. This is a very 
fundamental thing which cannot be done by law because it depends on the 
people’s attitude towards it. You can punish an individual by law but you cannot 
do good to him by law. That depends on one’s behaviour to the individual. It is 
essential to induce the people to adopt the cooperative method instead of thinking 
that one’s personal interests lie in dragging down the other. It is stupid to think 
like that because nobody benefits by it. 

Anyhow, the cooperative movement is part of the great tasks that are being 
taken up all over the country to build a new society. We must work with the 
existing institutions, peacefully and quietly. It is a challenge to the people of 
India as to how far we stand on our own feet. 

Government officials on their part must understand that the old ways are 
no longer relevant and they must become the guides and advisers of the people 
and serve them now. After all, they are selected from all over India by an 
examination and then given training for some years. The effort is to equip them 
to serve the people well. So the officers who come to you have been selected 
for their intelligence and brains. The examination is very tough and the 
candidates come from all over the country and the training is also very strict. 
They can teach you a great deal and you must respect them. At the same time 
they must also give you respect. There should be mutual cooperation and respect. 

The tasks before us are innumerable. But one advantage of engaging in big 
tasks is that people grow in stature in the process. The same is true of a nation 
too. 

Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 
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91. To T. Lakshmikantamma: Training for Cooperation 21 

I am glad to learn that a training camp for cooperative workers is being organised 
in Hyderabad District. 22 As I have often stated. I attach the greatest importance 
to the spread of cooperation. This can only take place successfully through the 
agency of trained workers. I am glad that Congressmen from districts and 
mandals as also Congress MLAs are joining this camp. I send my good wishes 
to it. 


(c) Food and Agriculture 

92. To Kesho Ram: Najafgarh Nala for Agriculture 23 

I am sending you a letter which Shri Brijkrishen Chandiwala gave me this 
morning about the Najafgarh Nala. 24 Some work has been started there with 
the result that a certain area could be used for cultivation. This has produced 
very good results. The work is going on slowly. 

2. Brijkrishenji suggests that some arrangements for water lifting might 
be made there so as to supply this water to the dry areas. The idea seems to me 
on the face of it good, but what this will involve I do not know. I do not see why 
it should be a very costly undertaking. I think you might draw the attention of 
the Ministry or the Delhi Administration to this. 


21. Message to a Congress MLA, Hyderabad. 23 November 1959. 

22. Such training for cooperatives was becoming a regular feature. Earlier in the month, 
Nehru addressed the Delhi Cooperative Institute. 

23. Note, 9 November 1959. 

24. Chandiwala had suggested using the Najafgarh Nala water for irrigation instead of draining 
it into the Yamuna, but officials did not respond. 

He also sought Nehru s permission to use money from the Patel Memorial Fund for 
a Gramudyog and an Education Centre in the Najafgarh Bloc. U. N. Dhebar and Takhtmal 
Jain had promised to discuss it in the CWC. 
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[Building Bridges] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



There was misunderstanding among the project administrators , 
disagreement among the technicians and differences of opinion among the 
engineers. Finally we both decided to carry out the plan and complete it. 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA , 4 DECEMBER 1959) 
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93. To S.K. Patil: Rice Traders’ Offer 25 


November 17, 1959 

My dear SK, 

I have received the following telegram:- 

‘'Editor, Times of India, Delhi. 

Request refer our telegram dated 26th October and Prime Minister’s 
message contained in Prime Minister’s Private Secretary’s letter dated 28 lh 
October. Rice traders, millers heartily congratulate beloved Prime Minister 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on his seventy first birthday and pray for many more 
years of his health and much needed leadership for the nation and peace of 
world. 

2. Having full faith on principles of State trading and confidence on Prime 
Minister’s and Food Ministry’s assurance for continuance of present voluntary 
procurement policy in Madhya Pradesh, millers traders of Chhattisgarh 
commemorate Prime Minister’s seventy first birthday by having offered to supply 
to Government seventy one thousand tons rice worth rupees three crores 
approximately. Drive for collection of more offers is continued. As per Central 
and State Government advice our written commitments have been handed over 
to Joint Director, Food, Bilaspur for onward transmission to Prime Minister 
through Madhya Pradesh and Central Food Ministry. 

3. Under able guidance and firm support of Chief Minister Dr. Kailas 
Nath Katju we take pride to repeat again that Chhattisgarh rice granary of country 
on supply five lakh tons repeat five lakh tons during current season for scarcity 
area provided present procurement scheme is continued and our reasonable 
constructive views to strengthen cause of State trading in foodgrains are given 
active consideration in order to see prestige of Nagpur Congress Resolution. 

Ratanlal Agarwal, Secretary, Rice Mills Association, Rajnandgaon, 
November 13, 1959.” 

A message making this offer of 7 1 ,000 tons of rice was sent previously to 
me. This was forwarded by me to your Ministry, and I gather they replied that 
this would be gratefully accepted. The Madhya Pradesh Government was also 
informed and asked to make arrangements to receive it. I do not quite know 
what happened then. 


25. Letter to the Minister of Food and Agriculture. 
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I do not understand why this telegram is addressed to the Editor, rimes of 

India. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


94. To C. Krishnan Nair: National Integration through 
Agricultural Fairs 26 

I am glad to learn that a large number of kisans and working youths in rural 
industries are going to come to Delhi to participate in the World Agriculture 
Fair. 2 It is good for our people from the South to come to make acquaintance 
with the North and find a common fellowship in the great tasks ahead. Among 
these tasks, the most important is the development and modernising of our 
agriculture. 

(d) Industry 

95. To B.C. Roy: No Russian Credit for 
Slaughter Houses 28 

November 7, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have just received your note of today’s date about the slaughter house. I am 
afraid it will not be possible to include this proposal in the projects to be included 
in the Russian credit. We are proceeding on the basis of having only a few 
major projects connected with heavy engineering and machine industry, etc. 
These are partly in continuation of some existing projects such as doubling the 
Bhilai Plant, and partly new projects of the same type. There is another reason 
for this. Broadly speaking, we want the Russians to do work here which cannot 
easily be undertaken by other foreign countries in the same way. 


26. Message to the Vice President, World Agriculture Fair Kisan Tour Committee. Kozhikode, 
Kerala, 30 November 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

27 C.K. Nair wrote to Nehru on 28 November 1959 that four hundred farmers and working 
youth would be attending the Fair and asked for a message for the souvenir for the event. 
28. Letter. 
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Perhaps you are thinking of the Russian project for the manufacture of 
drugs etc. I do not quite see how the slaughter house can be included in drugs. 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


96. To Swaran Singh: Going Ahead with Soviet Aid 
Projects 29 

November 7, 1959 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

About the Soviet aid projects, there is complete unanimity in regard to a number 
of them chiefly dealing with heavy industry etc. These projects take a long time 
in their preliminary stages. All kinds of enquiries have to be conducted, project 
reports made and so on and so forth. Why then should we not go ahead with 
these projects straightaway, i.e. in regard to all this preliminary work. 

All the major projects are big earners and savers of foreign exchange once 
they get going. Therefore, the sooner they are completed the greater the 
advantage and profit to us. 

There should be no difficulty in accepting them and going ahead with them 

even though we have not come to final conclusions about the rest of the Soviet 
aid. 

There is another aspect which I should like to place before you. There is no 
particular reason why any of the Soviet aid projects should necessarily be 
confined completely to Soviet aid. What I mean is that although in the main it 
may be undertaken through Soviet aid, if we think it advisable we can get some 
of the equipment for it from elsewhere. Naturally, this will have to be done by 
agreement with the Soviet. I do not know how far this principle will be 
applicable, but I thought this might be kept in mind. 

I do feel that we should finalise such major projects as are completely 
agreed to and go ahead with them straightaway, if thereby we save six months 

or more, it means our saving ultimately when production comes to many crores 
of rupees. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. Letter. File No. 17(214)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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97. To MEA: Exports and Indian Embassies 30 

Madanmohan R. Ruia, President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, came to see me today. He told me about his visit to 
Europe as Alternate Leader of the Indian Government Trade Delegation and 
that this visit of the Delegation had borne fruit in increasing our exports. He 
added, however, that our commercial arrangements in our Missions abroad 
were very unsatisfactory. The staff was very limited and, because of reasons of 
economy, even they could not function adequately. There is plenty of room for 
expansion of our export market. But, for this, an effort has to be made 
continuously by our Missions abroad. 

2. In this connection, he mentioned also that our Ambassador in Rome' 1 
had recently had some kind of an exhibition (I do not quite remember what), 
which was very successful and, within a week, about rupees twenty-five lakhs 
worth of goods, chiefly handicrafts, were sold there. 

3. I enclose a letter which he has sent me. 

98. To Madanmohan R. Ruia: Tentative Attendance 32 

November 17, 1959 

Dear Shri Ruia, 

Your letter of the 17th November. As I told you, I cannot be certain of being 
able to visit the All India Businessmen’s Convention, but that I shall make an 
effort to attend. Of the two dates you mention, the 24th January will be 
preferable. 

Thank you for your other letter of today’s date, in which you refer to our 
strengthening our Embassies abroad. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


30. Note to N. R. Piliai and S. Dutt. 17 November 1959. 

31. KhubChand. 

32. Letter. 
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99. To Mehdi Nawaz Jung: Distorted Urban 
Development 33 


November 23, 1959 


My dear Nawab Saheb, 

I have your letter of November 11.1 send you my good wishes for the Seminar 
on Urban Community Development. This indeed is a very important subject 
which requires our attention now, as our cities are already growing rapidly and 
in the wrong direction. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(e) Labour 

100. At Hukum Chand Mills: Labour Unions and 
Development 34 

Wf TTf? Wit, 

' ^ 9TOT XTcF RfHT §3TT 2JT, Ftfft W, ift TIT 3TFf TT TTT T# TT, 

^ Tt STTTT '3TnT TTRlf % 3RFT if cTf ^ 3^ TT f^pr gjj I if Tf 3TTT$TT> 
£ I t*TT eft Tdfaqw, FTTt WERT I TO! TFTRfF, 3TT?f TTT# ^ft 
^ T3T T5FT T^f ^ iff TFT TT if WI# c&t 3TfTTTT 3TT, Tf W 
FW TT, if W TTl ^ W OTRTT eft fcJTTT F3TT % #T ’ft 

303T I 3# w 3? TFT TFFift Tlf* 5 3TFf T 3?R ^FT W «TT tJT TTT 

# ?t % 3f ?TT TTFf =Et f^RREt if 3TR TF^ 3TTTT f STTST' TF* I rff ^Ff ?TTT 
tpfr ft TTtTT7 f%TT SJT I TTf% T 3TT WT OTFT 3ST Tl? t TIT #T Tf|3 ^ 
WT I, Tt 3TFf if Tf TFT g?f Tpft Fftft 1 1 gsf STTFltTT % TFFff TT^ 
t TFT fTp^fr T^ITTT TT I 

^ ’3TFT TUftT cPTRTT Tjf TRF TFT Ff^ f fJRTif if TfRT 3# TTFrTT TTTTft 
Tlf TfcE FTTt for, TTcE TTTTT, TicE WfTFTTT if »ft TT?ff | 3fl7 TTFf if ’ft FT# 


33. Letter to the President of the Indian Conference of Social Work, Andhra Pradesh Branch. 

34. Speech at Indore, 12 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

35. Ramsingh Bhai Varma. 
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ft, TT3TF 33ft ft 3Fft ft, ftfft3 ftft ft3 ft 3fft 3Tft 3T3FFT ft T333 3T3 ftTT 
ft Tg8> 3Tlft TFT ftff 3fftT 3ff ft 33 3T3FFT ft TTFT% 3T33T ft I 36 ftTT ft | ftfft3 
§ft 3T3 ft % 3ft 333 ft 3ft ft 33ffft ft 333 3ft TIFT ft «npr 7|3T ft ftft >3 ftft 
§ft 33T3T 3T 33 eft f*FT% 33% ft I 

ft 333 3Mcl 5? fft d^cJ Rd ft, ft-*lK 3ft, 3K 3ft ft fTT 3FT 33 ddl 6 hA ft?T 
%|%fftft F3TT 33TT3FT ft 33ft 3ft 33T TFT 3%, 33TTs3% ft, 3W ft ft 33ft ?TT 
3TF ft fftr§3 33 333 ft, ftOfftd TFf, 3FffcTff 333 3ft 33% ft, ft F3lft <3lfftT 
=Fftt§T3, 3I33T ft, 33ft fft?03 did 3ft §3 f%3>ft ft 333ft3 ftdHI ft, 33ft ft 
1333 3ft ft | ft ftfftT ftr T§3 3ft 3ft ftfT 3^3 §33, ft 3ft 3T# 3TT33T ft <£5 
TFT 3T ft) ft §ft, ft 333T ft fft 3ft fftTT 33 ft §33 ft 333% 3^ 333T3T I ftfftT 
ft 3Tft 33T 3f 3ft 3W | fft 333ft 33ftFT 33T ft I ftftft’T ft ft ft 333T 33T 
§ ft> 33> 3333ft ft 3?ftft ftft3T33 3ft ftft, 33ft W- ftft TTcE TTT3T ft, T5- §3% 3T3T 
ft 3%T 33ft 3TT 313 TJ%% 3T3ft 3T3T 3T% tFE-TFE fftrftftr, ftft ft 333ft 3jf%33 
3ft 3T3T ft 33ftft I ft3T ft 3 (3f 3F ft3T S3 I ft) 333ft c§U 3iftl3iK fftft 3ft ft, 
ft ft 3T3933T 3ft ftT TgU 3fft T 3 ft ft TT3TF 3333 33 33 ft ft I ft ftr, 333ft ft, 
ft 333ft 33i?F3 3333 ft fft3T ftft3ft3 ft, 33ft ft T5I33t3 33% ft 333T 3ft §, 
ftft 33ft fts3 33) 3ft I ftfftr ftftftT ft ft 33333 33ft3T 3§3 3T35T HIvJH 

ft3T I 3fft ft 33ft %3T 3TF3T f ftft 3ftftf ft FTT%, 3T3t ft f3 f%3 ft 5FI>33T 
3% ft 3%T ft §ft 3FJ3 §33 ft 3F% 3FJ3 3ft 3T fft 33ft 33333 %3T%3 ft 
33) ft §TT% f%3 ft, ^13^ 33333T3 ft, 3FJ3 3ft fftft 3T3t ft ft 33ft 3FF3 
f 9333 30 3T3 ft, 40 3ft ft I ftr §ft 3T3) ft ft ftl F3lft fft3 ft ft ;F33> ft ftft 
ft ft, 33ft 3lft ftr 333ft ft ftr %3T ft, ft ft ft ft I ft FTT 3TF ft 333TT3T ftfaT, 
ft §TE 3§3 3T35T 333 333ft 33T3T ft I 

ft ft 3ft TT3FF3, 3 333 333%, fft UH$3d'l ft 33T ft 33 333ftf 3^31 fft §T 
ft 3lftft I 3TF ft 3ft ftc3 ft I TEfftTTfft 33ft T?ft ft, 3ftft, ftfft3 3T3T 
33 ^dl ft 33TFT T333T ft>3T 3T3 ft ft FTft-FTft F3ft 3F3 ft I 3fftTT?ft ft 3^3 
3Tft ft ftft ft | TicE ft ft fft ft 337 ft§3T ft 3FT, ft?3T ftTT 33TT3 T^E TTT3T ftFT 
ft 3TfftfcE, 3 ?e 3T3T 3ft 333 TETft 3Tft, ft ft?3T ftT3 ft fft fftlft 3)fft3lft ft^T ft I 
ft fft 3TT33FT F3lft ft§T ft 3TF-3TF ft 333 3^ft 33ft ft, 3%-3| TETTMft 
33T-33T I TTcE FT^RT ft9Tftt3ftT§f3ftftft33ft3TTftftftfT ftTlft fftft 33ft 3Fft 
ft 3ft 3ft 3S3 33ft ft I ft tTcF-§3ft ft 33TT3T 3ftf ft 33ffft 3333 3ft 393 333T ftf 
3TTft 333 33 fft?3ftt ft I eff 393 ftt 333ft 3ft ft 3$ft ft 333 33ft 33TTft Tfftf I 333 

36. See item 29. 
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EFTT ST#FF % FTFFT <&, FRRf# %, 3?R TPTT TlFT F7FT # f^T FTFT I Ft Titf 
F$F Ft vJflcbl EFT Ft f^RT RTRtFT I 

'STsf Ft '3TRT -T^t, Hl^ FFt febi! tTF %, TI<?flF epf % HEftF *pt T|F 
ftFFFtt I £f ^FT T$t MFf # TftT IRE TTt oftfERE % t £f HjftTF HETtM TF 
FFTFM F§F FFRT g3TT ETREt, #FT T^ fT l” %T FFFT E7M *tft 

mt? T|Tt Tit Pwi4) Fi?t sfr i Tf?r> ef eft mf e£t ftF ^Pwh tf Rtt tff % Tt 
t^f tetrir m ffRtr eft gR f^nrr e^fft i f ceh^IO Ft fFSTRft sft m 

T^Hl E*% TRtF F % ?F, Tl£{ e||rl tF FTF ^--Hl eilR?T I Ft FR TM-7t-eEF 
fFFTFTt 7^t 3ftT ^5 F% FFTF ?fclFW' Ft FTT #[ F?F F fF FFt ^Mdl Tt FRFR 
TF 3TtT F^ff F TM t ETTFTT F TREFT HEM, ^RRFT TFRET, TF^JF Tt fWE 7^, 

eftt Ret iat f emF ^ i tFt% te frt rttIFt Ft % etft frrr tw Tp? tret 
M?FT I Ft TRE FRRR tF HEtf 9ltTF F# % FtTRET FtFt I, foTRET £5 HjfFTF, 
FFR£7 TTT TFRET, FT FREF' ETRt I eft RTFTFT 3TTTT I 

HFT $J7T if TFT ^ ^PR Tt RwftH tF Ft ETTt F FfFtF EFF Hp RtF 
F1F F I FTT FFFT TF I % TRE fTTFTlFt EFF Ts|F «ft I ^TRTT SJT I etlcEcT 
3tR?T I 3T35TFFFT %, TTRT RfH% 1 1 TRE F ?TRfrT 3TRTt | RRT OTT fefafcR I, 
^?TFPT I, RFf # I, 3*R& ?TRErT HE?T I Wt ^ % WTT ^pRFt RT 
3RPTRFT ^ SIT, W\ HEM ffetTR eEt^ 3?tT efRT eET% ^eft f^t RTRT, Rft Rlf^RE 
^ I cFTffe v3*R^t §]f^T RTRT «fr M 3E|$TRR RqRT Ml #T ^5 FTlt Mf , 
H3MT? 3tf?RE 3RJRT TFT, 3TT Ttf^RE 3RRT TFT F FT FfTf Ft RTR1T I, 3TRT 
MTT 1 1 3RRT ^T FtTt FTfFF ^3MTF Ft FFTT Flf^F | uft cETF TJ3T'3Tt ^TTREt FRT^t 
% Tit ^fTFT FtF FF^RET F3T3Tt I 

ft* 7 TMt ^t ^ FFTF ^ft eEt 3ftT FFTtT TMTF % TTF f3TT, FRTTT TF 
TT FRT I oftT %T T^F TTTF f3TT -3TFFTTTTT F TFT TTFFTTTTT F ^FfF TTF 
f^TT -3ftT TfTf TTT5T fTRF I TFRR FTT^f #>ff FT 3RTT f TF I FRT^T TFT TF F3^F 
I, TTtf FTF eft I FFT, 3FF RfH% I TFFT 1 1 R%F TRE eETF TT^ ^F % TTMT I, 
TtRT-TtRT fMIFTfRft F^f Ftrft I f^ET #T T% ^f, FM FTTF ^f, TFF gTF I TFT 
*ft FRT^jft F RTFT <3 tYt Tif FT) ^ TF% TF TTTFT fFRF I MIF T5T f% TtTFeET TTF 
f^MT TTTJt 1 1 Ft FFT?t F TFFHEt TMf TFT t|l 

# TF EfMT I % TF T5FF ^ TFf ^ FRI^FT % I 3?tT MF T%F 3nF % ^t 
3FFF eETF FTTTT FTREt Ttk #F ^t TTTF TTF 7 ^t, 5TTT TFFTF FT1% % Tt ^t f^ft 
HETT Mvl^d Ft FTT I FMt-FM) \3TIF % f?RT | 3ftT RRTF Ft, TftT eETFTTFf Ft I TF 


37. In 1928. See SWJN/FS/4/p.29. 
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44 4%4T, 4 3744 1 1 eft 3444% F7T44 447 3T45T 4*J4T W 7T44T I 3T4% 444 % I 
3T4 F7T% v1lR?< % f% %%t 4T%4> 6)4) 44 % 444 4>%t eft 4%MI, 44> ^ft 3T47 
44% 4%, W f%4 % 4 4% eft 144 <ii%I 4FT 4eH4l I 4^> hI% 4 % 4TFt 4%t 4el%, 
44HT-474 Ft 4f%% Ft eft 4%%t I 4%t% 3494 g% % '3%7 T5T7T477 44 4 34f% f%4 
3ft %47%4 F 3%7 FT4%44% 4ft, 344% 4M f ^ ^t ^ 3494 ^ ^ 344% 

% %t ^J% 4tft #ft 3%7 3444% 4747 t eft ^ 3494 I ^t f% 4%%t I %t % 4TeT 
374% % 3%7 344% 3%7 3Tt4 %t % 3*1 %l eft % 4>F 1% ^44, 344% t%4 F7T TT^RT, 
3444% 4FT H -1 'j.e 47T % I $tf4> %t (IHM4 teRlfl %t 34% f*1H4 u l f%4T 4T <IHM*3 
f%4T% 3% #7 344 4%t 4% %t % F7T% f^HT ^FITFTFR %4T f 3%7 44T% %4T |3%7 
3TT4TT 47747 | t% T^F ?7T 4% 7T7% 47 344 4.1441% % 4%% I 

4444T4t % 4T4% 44t I? 4F 4t 4TF 7f&4 I 471447% %, 74F4 Ft% % 4T% 44T 
I? #7, 447 eft 4t% I % % 3444 % ST4t 4 Ft, %f%4 4444 344444 414% 44 
eT%44 tT^ Ft I, 4t 4T4% 44 etfl44 4 I f% F4 4T% 47T7T3T4T Ft, 4% %eT %, 34% 
4 %4T 44T 44% t ? % 4T4 Ft 4% 1 1 %9T 44 44 F% 4FT4T t, eft %7t 4t 4%4T I 47% 
4TF7 4 %t 34% 4FT 4F4T I t%r4 F9t 4% F%4 4 3%7 44444T 4 %Ft FT4T, 4% %9t 
44 44 1 1 %% 34444 447^T4t %, %% #47% t, F4T4 1 1 ^31 MU F7T4% 4T4 Fteft I 
f^vrTT 3%#47 4% ! 344%7 % F9T 4^44 % 4F% 1 1 4T44Rt 4 4% 4F% I 4f7 9 74 4 
4F% t 347 4%44 44 474 Fte4 I f%4t -3%#47 44 %FT Ft, 44 % 4T% 4444 %FT 
Ft I 744T 4TFt 4FT, 744T4 %4T Ft I 344% 4FT %t cgtf 444T F 4t 4FT 44 44 1 1 
34%4 % f%474e4 I 4t 44 1 1 41% % 44441%, eflFt f%474e4 I, 4t %§T 44 44 % I 
%t 41% %4T Ft 4t %?T =FT 44 % I eft % 344§44i 4TeT % I 

F4T% 444%?4 4t44T 4%4 44 %^F7 37T% 4T% % % f% 3%44i-%-3444j F4 
%4t 4% I 37T% 3444t f|774, %?T 44 fF77tT, F%F 44 t%774 44 4T74 % i F7t 44 % Ft 
4444 % I 44tf% 3T47 4%f Fte4, F4T4 %?t 3T^4F 4%f TFT 4T74T 44 eft %F7 
4TH4f%4 I, 3T7F44 I e%4t 4% FT44 '3T4% 4tl4TFrtFr?TT4T^7t7%t%4 
44444 4lfr 74 44% 4%F %%4 44 T34t% % 374 %t 74T4T I 4T 4%t 4^4 3Tf^ 
T4F 4%f Ft 7T444 i % eft 4 3494 4J74t ft% 4^F t%4 34%4t 44%F F4T% 7T4 447T4T% 
4%7t ftRTJet 44 4%% 3Tt7 4T^ 44T 44 4% 7T7447t 4% 3%7 4T%%, %t'3T4%f%4 %t 
3Tt7 4I%%, F4 47F % 4% I % 37T4ft 4%4 44e4 fl #7, 

4t eft %% F7%-Fe% 44474 %, eft F4 3T%t eft W %t 4%t7 4% 47F % 4f% =FF 
44J% t%4 44 % Ft I %f%4 f%7 % 4f4T 344%, %t 44 344% 33T4t, %T 7T4%I4T 
444% %4t, 3%7 F%Tf44 344% g% 14444 t%4T I, 34%t 347«T 44% % f%4 4t 4 cE 
^RSt 4RT |, 44^4 #4 %t7 344% f%4 3ft7 %9T % f%4 4T44T44T 1 1 #7 

T49417T % t% F4%t 4477 3%7 %9T % %t Ft%t I 3%7 F4 t%7T ef74> 4TT%4 37T4ft %%, 
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3TT& cfT WTCT fFU FTlft ^HcfT cfct WRT F^TT I 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and Brothers, 

It was decided a little over a month ago that I should come here as I was coming 
t° Ujjain in any case. There were two important functions in Ujjain. One was 
the Kalidasa Jayanti celebrations and the other was a function at which greater 
autonomy to the panchayats was to be granted. So I thought I should pay a visit 
to this great city of Indore also. Then Ramji Bhai 38 came to me and suggested 
that I should visit this place if I was passing through Indore which I agreed to 
gladly because you are taking a new and momentous step in which I am happy 
to be participating. 

I am sorry that Ramji Bhai is not present here today. It is a strange thing but 
there are complications which I do not wish to go into. Ramji Bhai is my friend 
and a colleague in Parliament and elsewhere. But there are some legal 
complications about which it would not be proper for me to comment . 39 However 
I am sorry that he is not present here today. He was very excited about the new 

step that is being taken here today and told me all about it when he came to see 
me. 

As you know, for the past few years there has been talk in the country 
about a new approach to management in industries and offices. The Second 
Plan document published by the Planning Commission also mentions this. There 
have been slight alternations here and there as somebody explained to me just 
now. But I have not been able to understand the details yet. Broadly speaking, 
l understand that there will be a management committee with six representatives 
from both sides. You will elect four of them and the other two will be from the 
Union. Isn t that right? The Union has been given certain powers. 

Well, anyhow, I have not come here to inquire into the new agreement with 
the management. I have not even seen the document. But on the whole it seems 
an excellent agreement and I would like to congratulate both sides and the 
directors of this mill. I have learnt that the chairman these days is a very old 
friend of mine, Mool Chand Karsan Dasji. I have known him for almost forty 
years. On the other side is another friend of mine, Dravidji from the INTUC 
and Ramji Bhai and other Union leaders. This agreement is a very good step. 

38. See fn 35 in this section. 

39. See fn 36 in this section. 
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I am not saying that all your problems are over now. You must not delude 
yourself into thinking that. Problems and difficulties will keep cropping up and 
must be gradually dispelled by careful handling. There are many areas of conflict. 
For instance, the relationship between the mill owner and the worker is fraught 
with difficulties. 

Two. new avenues of employment are opening up in the country and new 
industries are coming up. India is no longer stagnant. It is on the move and that 
is bound to create problems. We must not panic because problems are a sign of 
progress and development. You must learn to tackle them with equanimity and 
strength, and if the motives are clean on both sides, a solution can be found to 
any problem. 

I have been interested in trade union affairs for the last thirty years or so, 
and was even elected president of the Trade Union 40 Congress once. It was not 
because of any special qualities in me. I was elected because the trade union 
was not functioning very effectively. Actually it was a sign of their weakness. 
They should always elect somebody of their own, not an outsider. Anyhow, I 
have always been interested and have read the history of the trade union 
movement in other countries, the difficulties that it faced to organise itself, etc. 
The laws of the land were against them and they had to fight a long battle to 
overcome them. It was pretty obvious that the strength of the working classes 
lay in unity and organization, in forming a strong trade union. It happened in 
course of time. 

In the beginning, the trade union movement in India was not organized. 
What I mean to say is that it was marked by hooliganism and lack of discipline. 
As you know, discipline brings strength whether it is a political party or a trade 
union movement. In the beginning our trade union movement lacked discipline 
and resorted to strikes at the drop of a hat which were crushed ruthlessly because 
the mill-owners were stronger and more disciplined. Our workers on the other 
hand showed great enthusiasm but very little sense which as you know is 
dangerous. You must show determination as well as common sense in whatever 
you undertake. 

Then Gandhiji started taking an interest and on his advice, the working 
classes began to be organized. The INTUC was established in Ahmedabad and 
did excellent work which made an impact upon the people. As you know, the 
workers in Gujarat are not soft. They are tough and strong, capable of good 
work and discipline. Then the movement spread to Indore and gained ground 


40. See fn 37 in this section. 
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all over Madhya Bharat. I have had the opportunity of coming here several 
times and saw the good work being done here. I congratulate you. 

So, it is but proper that this step should be taken here. You must bear in mind 
the fact that others are watching you. You are setting an example for others to 
follow in other places, other factories. 

It is obvious that in order to succeed, both sides will have to cooperate and 
give unstintingly. Otherwise everything will come to a standstill. I have great 
hopes from you, especially when I see my friend the chairman and the directors 
on the one hand and the workers on the other. I congratulate Shri Ramanand 
Tiwariji and the workers and hope that you will come out with flying colours. 

What does success imply? Well, for one thing, it implies cooperation and 
unity and the yardstick to judge that is the rate of production in the country in 
our factories and our fields. We have to increase our national wealth. The wealth 
of a nation consists of what it produces by any means at its disposal. Therefore, 
the yardstick of your success is the increase in our national wealth. 

Ultimately nations progress through hard work, not low cunning. The harder 
we work, the more we will produce. Wealth is not gold and silver but what we 
produce in the form of agricultural produce and from our factories. Our five 
year plans are aimed at increasing the capacity of production to the utmost. 
That will automatically increase the individual’s share of the profit. Unless we 
increase production it is impossible to improve the condition of the masses. 
After all, we can utilize only the resources which are at our disposal. I hope 
that a day will come when all our industries will be run on a cooperative basis. 

Well, that will come gradually. We cannot draw a rigid line at the moment. 
But I would say that the step that you have taken today in which you have 
invited me to participate is a momentous one. It will benefit all of you and the 
country as well. I hope that others in the country will emulate your example for 
the direction in which it will lead us is bound to benefit the country and our 
people. Jai Hind! 


Translation ends.] 
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101. To G.L. Nanda: Rebuke for Absence 41 


November 20, 1959 

My dear Gulzarilal, 

There was a motion for adjournment in the House today about some threatened 
strike by the PTI employees. This was addressed to you. There was no one 
from the Labour Ministry available. You were not here nor was your Deputy 
Minister. 42 Your Parliamentary Secretary 43 was not here also. I understand that 
you had all gone to Kanpur for the INTUC meeting. 44 

Fortunately the motion was not admitted. But this kind of thing creates a 
somewhat embarrassing situation. I think that some representative of each 
Ministry should always be present in Parliament just after Question Hour in 
case of adjournment motions. As you know, there is an abundance of these 
motions now and they come up at the last moment. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(f) Education 

102. To Begum Aizaz Rasul: Women in Hockey 45 

November 3, 1959 

I send my good wishes on the occasion of the Women's Hockey National 
Championships which are being held in Lucknow. 4 *The increasing participation 
of Indian women in sports is a most welcome sign. In particular, they are playing 
an important part in hockey. Our men’s team in hockey has won for itself a 
worldwide reputation. I hope our women will emulate them. 


41 . Letter to the Union Labour Minister. 

42. Abid Ali. 

43. L.N. Mishra. 

44. For the 28th Session of the General Council meeting of INTUC. 

45. Message to the President of the All India Women’s Hockey Association. 

46. The championship was postponed to December, and Bombay retained the title, defeating 
Punjab. See Hindustan Standard 18 December 1959. 
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103. To Dinanath Malhotra: Children’s Books in Hindi 47 

I am glad to leant that the All-India Hindi Publishers’ Association is celebrating 
a "Children Book Week”. 4 * During the last few years some progress has been 
made in India in producing books for children in our own languages. Even so, 
we are very far behind many other countries which produce the most delightful 
books and periodicals for children. 

Broadly speaking, our people do not have the reading habit in India. The 
number who buys newspapers or books is relatively very small. This is not due 
to the low rate of literacy because, even so, there are crores of people who can 
read and write. In fact, the actual numbers of literate people in India exceed the 
populations of many countries. And yet, what might be called the reading public 
is strictly limited. I have no doubt that it will grow. But this will depend on 
good and suitable writing and cheap books. 

The right time for the reading habit to grow is from childhood upwards. 
Therefore it is particularly desirable to encourage the child to read. They will 
all read if there are suitable and interesting books. The child’s mind is an 
expanding and inquisitive mind. If a book fits in with this spirit of enquiry in 
the child's mind, then it will be read. Unfortunately, the people who decide as 
to what books to write and publish seldom take into consideration what a child 
really wants. 

I wish success to this “Children Book Week.” 


104. To Shri Ranjan: Visit to Allahabad University 49 

November 4, 1959 

My dear Shri Ranjan, 

Your letter of 2nd November. 

I shall gladly address the University students when I come to Allahabad 
next. But the exact date and time of my arrival there have not been fixed yet 
and I am not quite sure if I shall be able to get there by the 24th December. I 
have to attend the Convocation of the Visva Bharati University at Santiniketan 
and from there probably go to Calcutta. Anyhow, I hope to be in Allahabad on 
the 25th and 26th December. 

47 . Message to the General Secretary. All India Hindi Publishers' Association. File No. 9/2/ 
59-PMS, 4 November 1959. Also available in JN Collection. 

48. 14 to 21 November. 1959. 

49. Letter to the Vice Chancellor, University of Allahabad. File No. 17 ( 87 )/ 56 - 66 -PMS. 
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I shall keep in mind your wife’s invitation to dinner. It would be a pleasure 
to accept it. But before I do so, I want to know my programme in Allahabad. I 
shall probably be spending a good deal of time in the villages. I do not know 
when I would return from there. 

About P.S. Gill, I have no objection at all to his going to Allahabad as 
Professor of Physics. I do not know how matters stand in regard to him. 50 There 
has been some difficulty and confusion about the Gulmarg laboratory. I am, 
therefore, sending your letter on to Professor Thacker who is in touch with 
these developments. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


105. To M.S. Thacker: P.S. Gill for Gulmarg Laboratory 51 


My dear Thacker, 


November 4, 1 959 


I enclose a letter from Shri Ranjan, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. In 
this letter he refers to his invitation to P.S. Gill to become Professor of Physics 
at Allahabad. He also mentions the Gulmarg laboratory in this connection. I 
have replied to him that personally I have no objection to Gill going to Allahabad 
University. 5 ' But there is some confusion about his future and the future of the 
Gulmarg laboratory. I am, therefore, referring this matter to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


50. See SWJN/SS/45/p. 607. 

~ 1 Letter to the Director-General, Council of Scientific & Industrial Research. File No. 

17(87)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

52. See item 104. 
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106. To S.R. Das: Visva-Bharati Treasurer 53 


November 5, 1959 

My dear Shri Das, 

I have just received your letter of the 3rd November. I am glad you are keeping 
well. 

As I have told you, I shall not be going to the next Samsad meeting on the 
8th November. I hope, however, that everything will pass of successfully. 

As suggested by you, I shall accept the resignation of K.C. Chaudhary 
from the Treasurership immediately [after] the report of the Samsad meeting. 
You might perhaps suggest to him to send me his resignation again. 

I entirely agree with you that we should keep an open mind about the 
question of having a Board of Trustees for Rabindra Sadana. I shall await your 
advice in this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


107. To Humayun Kabir: Statistics on Scientists 54 


November 6, 1959 


My dear Humayun, 

Can you let me have some statistical information about the number of persons 
studying in our various scientific and like institutions? 55 Broadly I should like 
to know how many were taking these specialised courses in 1947 and are taking 
now. If possible, the numbers of men and women to be indicated separately. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. Letter to Vice Chancellor, Visva-Bharati University. 

54. Letter. File No. 40( 137)/58-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

55. See Appendices 13 (a-b). 
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108. To Mrudula Madhwani: Good Wishes to Students 56 

November 6, 1959 

My dear Mrudula, 

I have received your letter of October 28 which your new Head Master has 
forw arded to me. I am happy to have news of you and the other children in your 
school. 

Children are dear to me because I want them to grow up and become good 
citizens of whom India should be proud. When all of you grow up, you will 
have plenty of opportunities for service to your people and country. Now you 
must train yourself so that you can perform this service well. 

I send you and other children in your school my love and good wishes. 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

109. To Ramakrishna Rao: K.P.S. Menon Declines 
Vice-Chancellorship of Kerala University 57 

November 10, 1959 

My dear Ramakrishna Rao, 

We have now had a reply from K.P.S. Menon from Moscow. You will remember 
that I told you that we had conveyed your message to him about the Vice- 
Chancellorship of Kerala University. 

K.P.S. Menon has expressed with regret his inability to take this up. In 
fact, it appears that P.V.R. Rao had already written to him about it and he had 
replied to the same effect. 

He gives various reasons: his health, which is good now after long treatments 
in the Soviet Union but which is likely to relapse in a humid climate. Secondly, 
he would not like to leave Moscow soon because the international situation 
and our border situation are both very delicate. Anyhow there it is and you had 
better rule him out. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


^6. Letter to the President, Bala Samaj, Bugiri Indian Public School, Uganda. 
57. Letter to the Governor of Kerala. 
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110. At the Veterinary College: The Story of 
a Tiger Cub Pet 58 

RsRTM, falfiLM FTTo«r #7 wfr #7 ffeft, 

ff m Tpn m % ^ ^i4fh4i if, ftm f, ^ 'ft re rr rrt | ^ fzfm 

=Eftjf R vt^MldH cR^T, eft ftt eft #7 7#ETT fftifT, R ft eTTR ft ReilHril ft % 
3RR7 f fttRT7 R7 fftlT I ft ft iftf TtfttR ft tRfft ft I ft 3^5 

ft R# 7ftRi7 R7 ft ft fREt *ft7 r#tt i ftfftt gft ftf Rf rtr ftf rt rt 

wr % fftefft R% fttfft R7 iff eETftst Rft =RT t ft Rt ftft Rfft fftsfet RT 

rt^t -§sn ft gft ^5 zmm pr, ifft ft <|f Rftfft Rfft I rf Rjft ft 

ft^RTt R7RT, Rfft ftfet7 eE7RT, tfRT cERTT, R ifRcT ftt RT ft fftt, 7TR ftft ft 
ftft RR 3ffR$RE 1 1 ftfftR iRet ftft ift ft fetR RE Rl|eT ft 3TTRTO 1 1 RTlft RE 
'3tftR-3FjffR ftftuft FRTfr t ftl7 ft# ft^Rl fft STNft 7fft RT 7n7T Rfftf 
ftfRE7 ft RREt FTt Rft R7 7 fcRTr 1 1 RR RRT ft ftRTR ftft I fft RR 3 Rft 
^'11^ ftt 1 1 DTTT% RRTR RSjft ft '3Tft ftft ft, ft fftft RTR, ftft-ejft ft RRt 
RT#, iff Fftt (flRlfciet, ffttR RT ReftfT 1 1 ftt RT RefpfT |, ftftR RT ft RfTT 
^TfR RT RfDfT 1 1 3T3ft«r RTet I R? iff fftRT7 R7% iff RTef I % FR17 ftT if, 3tft 
fRS7 RFRfft '3TTRft RFT RffR R cJR fftfeTT I, #7 RRF RR I ftfTR ft ft #7 ftff 
% gRTRft if fttR RRT fftfRT I, RR 1 1 3TTR RTFR 3ffr ftff ft RR RTR ft%R RJ 
RTRRftft ftRT'ft I ftft 7fR7 RTR-ftr 3Tf7 feHT RT ^ t rFlt RftT-3n7RR 

^T 1 1 RT Rf Rf 4f 3rf£RE Rj xrr RR I, iR% cpf fRT R7^ % ifff 
TFft-^ RRR 3Tf4iRT7 RT7 3R^ I ft ftfRTT Ff «F^ cR^ 7 ^ Rft |, RRFt 
ft4t % =n?T 1 

rfr iFfT RWf RRTT f, cRT RIT |, RTlff fRT ?ft if^eT 2tf, T3M 4t ifp 
f I gif ctf #7 Rpjf % RTRRf % sffet m % | RRf t R7R RTfett f RREt 
, ptr 3r f%7ff RFR7 iFf iR% cFt ^R 3TT27ff ^ cR% efft ^R7 fl RW 

■atlRff cffT ^ ft RHR eft cE# | ftftR R RT ft ftT# iR^T Rt %iR 7 f ^f7 
4lWl t Ret 3RRTT ft mimci 4 ft RRT f I ^ iTHej^' eft JRR sf^T 3FRT ^tft 
1 1 «f|ct ^IHMI f5TT, RTTftTT R7t ^ R^eE-cF^cE RRff ft RET4 

^Hef7 R7T eft 'jft ^|et f 3Tt Rfft I ^TR7 ^ eERtf R f47 W, RE f^Ft SfT, 
ft fRft 3#ft 7nTft, eft gft efft <g@ ^ 3 TT, RT % ^fft f I 

^7 1 

58. Inaugural speech at the College of Veterinary Science and Livestock at Rasalpura. near 
Mhow, 12 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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RF eft Fltf'l RF RFT 3FR %, 3TFT k> f^^eTPT *t ^61 '4ldl ^ 1% 

md)tl RRfF 5 ^’ ^t» 7FR t 3TRFRT I *J5t eft RTF R$T kTR RFT RR> 
# RHRT t| 3TTR FTPT 3RRT TFPt, fFR% vjkWT^f, FRH FlfRcF TfR-RW TF^t 

t ^mfr rmIr Rkf # fttrrt rt rr% ft I eFftR, ff^r, %rt ft rfrr rfft rf 
^ pr, FRFFt Rtf Rtf^pT k3ftrkFtRTRtlRt3TRRFRFT RRR F F7T ^F 
R FiH <5? 4 II, <£l RT R5tF 3ffT 7FRT? ?tlM {fMlI RT eF)^ FttT <f? 4 ll, F3I Rlfl 

7TRR % I RR RR% eft slid 1 1 

^ETfr RRT R 3TIR ^3f FRTt RRk RlpT RF TRFt-#t RT IRR t, FT F9T % f?TR 
Ft^ F 1 RFTFfT RRFT RRt, FTfReF 3RTFF ifFT RRt RF Re^T RFT 7TRRT %, 3TR RRRT 

fr F i RfkR frr fttr Rft 6Hif tsTrt r frttrt rf 6iPi Ftft F j i fr, viti^i fteb 
FtfFR Rt FR RTRTRRT Ft RTTTt F, F^f ^ Rik RFf I, 3R?tR RTR 1 1 FRRf FTf=T Fteft 
I r| RTTRRT, gfc RTRTRT, Rftt-RRTTt, Rt *§T5 1 RR fRRRR FRFt FTfT M 

^ fRi RTF RFt ti^dl, F7T-M'-£6 R^RFf FlPi Ft RTrft F I RTF FT fFR RTF R fHlt 
RTRTTR 7gft t RT ff RRRTt ^F 73T RTlft I Rp RjT?, RRT I RFft FRT-RRT R?f RRt 

$m r| rFf r% rtrRtt rF rrrr rFt t ^Fr rtt ^piTRft rrr Ri fkr, RPjrft 

3ilc;4t RT RR RRiF cbN^ % =F^, ^H5l % =FT Ft ^PFFT ^ I 3<FPt F*lA 

^FT t, tort Flf^ i rfclR t, f^FT 3TPT^ ?FFT F*Tft ^PTR % fRPT it% 
F % eft cFFTT eET 3ttr 3flT RTeRt «Ft RTR r -h(d t SfiMl % I rft ftvT ^TF 
f^TR ^FR ^ sIR I R flT SRT fTRT ^TPT FR ^?T R # 3pfer R? W! 7% ^?ft 
^5t eTTrf , RefR eft *TF t % R TiFRT f^FRT f f^F FRTft 3 imi£| FTTFTt =Ft "4t TRR 
R ^JJITFT WF T^t 1 1 FTPFt # TPF2TFT ^FRTT 1 1 3TTWT^t ^ft T I FSJT 
3TMFr FTIHt eFt, F^T TP^PRf ^ ifSrft FR, Rt 1 1 RcF 3ftT WF, 
3TRT^t TTep ^ | ^fqcK ^ ^if chfdHIsf 1 1 RTR 3FIT FR% eRFt ?Tlt 

^ik t znft *05 # I ?ft tep k ^gk t srfkF ^ft fr 1 1 

^fkr rPT%-^ gk 3TTFk k ^ RTTT Ft, k k ^FT RFT ^H5 SFk <3ftT cftFTT k 

?kt^T%fkri3fiTtt%^^kk^TkT ^m\ I, kk I ff i # ftpt^ 

RF tFRTft HFRR Ft fkr # ^ k fkl RF Wm ^F F % RF k ST9R 

I, TRTR |, FRTT %R RRHT t%RT FIF? FRffk FFf k kt 3TFPF FFFI HFT7RTF FFT 
ktt, ReT 3RIW #t I 

k 3R eft FTFRt FiFT ^3t FTFRRt t <k 1 1 Wl R FF^ ^FT ^T f • 3TT kff 
% i k% trr ?r ^ HiF-Md ?ft, fkr kt ^f ftfft m, rt k c^ hfrt 
w, f^cjj^r TTep %nf =Ft rRF % ft?cTT FRRT |3IT eEtk-^FTk I 3fR k FFR kt 
^thft ^ kr, ?tr k erk t#, gfkR | ^ fhf j j eFt Rk ff Fkr I fk ffR 

?^p kr k ^trtt I fk kR 5=g Fkr I eft ?Mt-# r*r r rt fitr |, rt 3ttr 
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514771 6 Ml f 1 3^% 77% 0%T 77% I ft %T # 35% % 37|3 53% %3 gOTT 33) %T f%3I7T 
577% %7 f JlH 33T <^w flHl7l ft J l4) -3?TT %M<i< OTT3T I 0773%) OT%t s^=K< eft % 
35t %5e% % 577 7733 I ft 5T35T 077% 5ft% 5TTf7 %T 3%, 7%3T, 0U33 eft %T ft %T 
% 3j7? 7737% 3% =t))f I 3ft ^f%373 eft 33T3 % fel 1 ^ 5’ : 5T% cb6i \37FTSf?r \Jieii %, 
3%57733 3% ft 577=% 3)7% 3 f%ir %%$T 3773T t, 3ff ft 533% ff*33 3ft 2% 
3773 3777 'JlM 3% I eft 3713% 3%f 5%3?T3 f%3T 3773% %5t9T 3)7% 3% I *T?T % ’JST 
ft 31% I 5773 3737 ^llff < 3%f 07777 3ft ^OTT, ^7777 t%3T 53%% yl3T373 5%3?T3, 
t%77 ft 3%f 73777 07777 3ft §377, ftTTTT t%3T 773 ft %5T?T §077 0%T 3% ftT % %ft?T 
f OTT I % 3% 37 373 07T3T 3337 %, ft % 5%?TT WT 333 3337 % OTT37T %T % 33% 
% f%3T 37737 37 31377, 35T ft 33T 37337 § 33777 35T §077 f I 5T35T TTT53 3 %% 
375T 337 § OTT 5^ff% 35T ft37 f 07ft ft$T % OTT 3T%3T %% 3%dVJ^^ f%73T 3T, ft 3}$ 
f%3373 t%3T I §% 3TeJ3 3ft 5ff% ft3 f%3$T3 f%3 I 357 37 §377, ft 3% §3% 
e%3 35 ft$T 0TT3T ft 3ff I ft §% T%37 ftft $]37 §f I 

#7, eft 33 37 3%73 3ft TFT 33 5T35T TTT53 37 0%T 537-537 >#3% 5T35T 3% 
3^7T% t%7 3Tf =§5 37%t, 33tt%7 3%ft 51337 377 3733% % 3j$ 77*3^3 753T t 373 
7fe^ I (57%) 0713 37537 577% f I 3t3T f%7 577% 3%f feft §5 3T3 %3 033% 37ff, 
3%f 3ft, 7%3t 3777 f I eft 333 t%7 0773 7s3TW 37% f%7 7773 f%3 337 ft %3T7T %7 377 
3?3T %ft?T 357 757 I 533T 7377% 5333 t%737 37777337 % 73773%, ft 377% ft 3ft, #7 
37>5%t 373 ftft ft 37733 73T3T7 ft 3T37 I %t%73 5773% 3733777 73373777 §5 7337% 
53 37% 37 %, 73773% 37 % 3773% 3 7737, 337 73f%3T 37 773T 5773% 0%7 57357 3%75 
ft 077%, 33) 377 5773% 57 333 %73T 3777% ft I 0%7 3%f 37 37T 07T3%t 37 3%f-3-3%5 
35T 0T73-3T3 753T 3T 57 333 t%3-773, 0%7 773 3% %7-3R 3% 55377 % %73e7T 3T, 
f%3 % ft %7§T ft 37737 37, 773 3% ft I ft% t%3 577% oftft 73737% 073 %t I t%77 577=% 
5ef)-5e^ 5757 3 373t t%37 3T3, 3 ft 0%7 5%33T3 f%3T 373 f%3T 333 33T-33T I 
ft% %3 577% 03% 7%ft 0%7 557 5333737 503, ^%3 ft 337 37 5T% I #7, ft 

53 5773% %^3T3 % 577% 5373 f%3T 0%7 ft 3%I3 33 ft 337 I 37f57 f ft37 f %% 
ft37 37 I e7%F3 ^353 35 f f% %T f) 3^7 33 3% ft 3T% f , ft 5333 37 % 7733T 
3f7 gteT ft 3737 f I 0773% ftTft 3% 3%f 337755 3ff, %t%37 37 % 3%f ^t7 

07T3T f ft 733% 3 35 3737 f , 0777 73133)7 3^-3^ 077% 377 35 %7 % 3r% %t% 
ft % %f%37 ?3% ft75T7 3% 7%3-7%W % 0773)7 =^33)7 =F% 37 35 373 f%)7% ^ ft 
57733 53 1%335 373, 3377 37%, ft %% 7%3T 35 7937313) f, 37377 ft377 3% 533% 
'JT cJ^ii i | 

#7, 35 ft 3% 0773% 3>5T3t 3)ft I %t%73 531% ff^TelH % 3|e7 357 773777 f 
35, 5333 3733% 33 3733 3773T, 35737 533% 3733% 37737, 533% ffW ^3757 
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3TT5T FT, TT^T I ^TTFT TRTTcfFhffTTT^Ft 1 1 far ^ TR WT TF 

FtcTT % slid Ft d«bc?l % fTT ^echM Tf vJlld 1? I FT ^N^bl §c1dl 9TRFTT TFT TF 
^fRft TTTT |3TT 3TR TT^t, eft WER ^?T cEt FTTTt T§ff WH FElT I #T TF 
3TR % ^tf^TTT Rt TFT t Tf|ff 3TPT9TTT ^?T TT TTF I, ^TT# 
TRT I, frRFT TT^T <§5 TT 'fffaw TTT I dt TTT 3TT ^T, gSlt TiFT W # T^T 
FTTeTT ^ FFTT, Mdl TTT FFTT I (dlld^l) 

^?t §TE FtdT I f% sRT FR FTTTT, ^ft % TJTFEt FTFTT (ff#RFT) 3TTft 
TTeT f I 

[Translation begins: 

Chief Minister, Principal. Brothers and Sisters, 

When I was told that inauguration of this veterinary college was also included 
in my programme I of course accepted or rather Dr. Katju who is in a sense my 
attorney accepted on my behalf. Whatever he says is all right by me. But what 
I did not know was that a college of this size had come up here. 1 was happy to 
read about its working and a little amazed that the work of looking after the 
cattle and improving their strain is being taken so seriously. It is obvious that it 
is an extremely important task, in every country but specially so in a country 
like India. There are innumerable difficulties in the way which even a college 
of this size cannot solve. There are strange social customs which lead to cattle 
being emaciated and starved in India instead of their being well looked after. 
That is the result of a lop-sided way of showing love. Is it not strange? 

As Dr. Katju told you just now, except in the Punjab, very little milk is 
available in the rest of the country. Even the quantity produced in the Punjab is 
far less than the yield in other countries. You must go and study how cattle are 
looked after in other countries. They have strong beautiful cows and buffaloes 
which yield vast quantities of milk. There is a tremendous difference. In India 
where we venerate the cow, we allow them to be reduced to skin and bones. 

Where do we go wrong? Our intentions are very good. I am very fond of 
animals. I like to make friends with them. But I am not prepared to worship any 
animal or human beings. I can make friends with animals very easily. 1 am 
opposed to killing animals. More than forty years when I went shooting and 
killed one or two animals, I was extremely upset. When I saw the chinkara, 
eyes filled with tears, lying at my feet, I was filled with grief. I have never 
hunted since then. 

That is a different matter. Now, India’s population is estimated at forty 
crores. I am not quite sure but I think the cattle population or rather cows and 
bulls alone number that many in India. If you add on the buffaloes, it is an even 
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larger number. Now the question is whether we are going to have human beings 
or cattle living in this country. We have grave food shortages in India and our 
most urgent priority is to increase food production. At the same time, great 
damage is done to the crops by animals and birds, rodents, pests etc. The loss is 
in the region of ten to fifteen per cent of the total production. Then in shortage, 
rats eat up some more. You do not need learned professors to teach you to deal 
with rats. Ordinary human beings can do it. Monkeys also do great damage. 
But as I said, our social customs are such that greater preference is given to rats 
and monkeys than to human beings. So it has to be decided as to who is to be 
allowed to live in India, human beings or pests and rodents. It would be a good 
thing if everyone could live side by side. But the human population has increased 
tremendously and if the animal population also increases the problem will 
become acute. To a certain extent, even when the population increases, if the 
people are able-bodied and capable of producing more than what they consume, 
it does not matter. But disabled human beings as well as animals are a burden 
on society. If their numbers increase, it will ruin the country. I shall leave you 
with this problem and would like you to think about how to cope with it. Unless 
we find a solution, your best efforts in this veterinary college will not succeed. 

As I told you, I love animals. I learnt to love horses first. I used to have a 
very close relationship with the horses that I rode, almost like that of a brother 
and sister. Then I had many animals as pets. I even kept a tiger cub for a while. 
The problem with keeping animals as pets is that one grows very attached to 
them and when they die in a few years time, it is a great shock. I have had many 
dogs. The poor tiger cub developed a sore on its foot and when the doctor was 
called in — we did not have good veterinary surgeons in Delhi — then he was in 
a dilemma. How was he to put medicine on a tiger’s foot? He suggested 
cauterization which meant anesthetizing him. But the doctor did not have the 
courage to go near him. He gave him an injection to make him sleep without 
even asking me. One injection had no effect, nor did the second, more powerful 
one. Only with the third injection did he become unconscious. When I returned 
from the office an hour later and according to my custom went straight to the 
cub, I found him unconscious. The doctor assured me that he had cauterized 
the toot and soon the cub will regain consciousness. I did not know that he had 
given three injections. When he did not regain consciousness three hours later, 
I became worried. I called in the army doctor for a second opinion because you 
must remember that they have some contact with animals. (Laughter) You are 
laughing unnecessarily. It is not a secret. 

Anyhow, the poor tiger cub remained unconscious for three days. The stupid 
doctor had injected so much anesthetic into him that he could not wake up. I 
thought he was done for. But we looked after him well and there was a nurse by 
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his side day and night as well as a member of the household. I would also get 
up a couple of times in the night to see how he was. He opened his eyes on the 
fourth day and drank a little water. He was given some other injection. Then he 
got up shakily and started moving around. We had developed a great closeness 
for the cub in those few harrowing days as is natural. But the problem is to 
keep a full grown tiger in the house. I am not afraid. But people were constantly 
coming and going and their lives could be in danger, especially that of little 
children. Tiger cubs are frisky and playful but it could lead to a person dying of 
shock if he jumped upon his shoulder. So I had to send him away to the zoo 
unwillingly. 

Well, this is a story. But the main problem in India today is to look after our 
animals, feed them well and improve their pedigree. Cows must be made to 
yield more milk. All this is possible and it is regrettable that there are obstacles 
in the way. I am sure the research that you do in this beautiful hospital will be 
of use to the whole country. You must think of your work as essential and 
fundamental national work linked to the future of India. 

Now I have been asked to press a button. I do not know what will happen. But 
I shall do so. 


Translation ends.] 


111. To George Moraes: Indian History Congress 59 


November 19, 1959 


Dear Dr. Moraes, 

I have your letter of the 17th November. I send you my good wishes for the 
22nd Session of the Indian History Congress to be held at Gauhati. 60 ! am 
interested to learn that this Session of the Congress would devote itself to some 
extent to the study of land systems prevailing in India at different periods. This 
is important work and should prove helpful. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


59. Letter to the General Secretary of the Indian History Congress. 
60- 27 to 29 December 1959. 
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112. To K.L. Shrimali: Aligarh Muslim University Inquiry 61 

November 19, 1959 

My dear Shrimali, 

Your letter of November 19 about the Aligarh Muslim University. I entirely 
agree with you that there should be a thorough enquiry into the affairs of the 
University by a high level independent committee. Whether this committee 
should be directly appointed by the Visitor or in consultation with you is a 
matter for you to decide. You might consult the Vice-President 62 about it. The 
point is that the Committee should be a high level one and its members should 
be selected by you. 

I am returning the two letters from Col. Zaidi. 63 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


113. To Arati Saha: Swimming the English Channel 64 

November 21, 1959 

Dear Arati, 

I am glad to receive your letter of the 20th November. I was happy to learn of 
your success in swimming the English Channel in spite of all kinds of difficulties. 
I sent you my congratulations through our High Commissioner in London^ 
and I hope you received them. 

I hope that this success of yours is a prelude to other triumphs. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


61 . Letter to the Minister of Education 

62. S. Radhakrishnan. 

63. Colonel Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, Vice Chancellor. AMU. 

64. Letter to a sportsperson and title holder. 

65. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
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114. At the Jamia Millia Rural Institute: Orienting Rural 
Education Properly 66 

ftftro gftsr 67 ftfr fvttm, 

TOF ft TOT TO TOfftTO TTO ft Tg$ft % '3TRTT, SEf sr^M ft, TO ft ft fft 

ft TTO TOft<E2? SET RmRmi, TO MM gft sn^T ft=E RRTO FftTT | 1 ^Tlft TO % 

4^ ji I fn >MI % TO ft HIH % TO TO - tftro ft H,<MI dl^H 1 TFT I, (cl I fft ft) 

ft "TO HI chi fftft, TOT '3TPTT •3M5T TTTOT % I 

ftfft^ftTO^fftErrftTOT ffftTTOTOft^ft^ft TOqft TTTftrsrosEf 

3T^R TOTcT ftsE |, FFTT FT TOfftr ftft TO ft ft#R *fft RT^T ETFT, FftTT sjto 
I SfFT? Sj^ftrol^ftfttTSgSTOrftt, ftfftTO TOft <§5 TOpT TOT fftTTO H# 

^ ftft fftTO ftfftsFTT|TOS!TOlTOftTO^ftTfft*TOT3TTftftTOftftft SEf%$T 

eft % ijftW TOM ft gft TOT sjft fftftft ft# sft TOEt ftft % TO ft #T s§3 TOT 
TOft R^T ft F3TT, STTO TOft TOTft TO# |, ft TOft ft 3TTO W\ I 
■3M TO TOftf tR fftTT TO ft TOW ft EFT I, TOTO gft ftft W ?TO ft I H#, 
fftfFTFETftfft fttm fftsiT RST ftft M fftT M ftfM ftM : ftftT | 

ft ftftftr ft ^Tfftr ftrr I fft fft^ror ftft gro ft wraftr ft, ft ft 

FT TOF ftfftw qft TOT, MFT ft ftlft TOTT# I, WFT SET TOM TOM fftTTO SET 
I, Wftft SET ft Sfft ft TOft ft WTft, TOft TOT ftftl ft TOM ftfT fsEHM 3TfT ftlft 
TTOft ft I ftft STM I ftWT FftT ftftl I Fft Rift ft fft ft sftf ME FF $TFT ftlT 
ftM ft itse TOM SET ft ft Mft, ftft ft §TFft rflft? ft ft <$5 ftft ft 
ftft I ftfftT fft ft S§tf W ^cETST |ETT ft 1 1 TOT TOffa ft I, fft# WTO ft, 
ft ft I? SR^T TfTTf ft | TOft ftftl, TO# ftTT SRMT MFft 1 1 ftfftM TO 
^Tfft SfM ft fft# ft ft TOSET ft$TT ft, SEM ft TOSlft TO# to ft ft ft fft 
ft 1 1 TOTT TOET WMET ft ft TOE ftft ft SEM ft SET? cTTWJSE ftf | ft ft ftf 
ft# fft TOft ft# fftftr ft, sftffft ftft ft toto t ft fmt 1 1 ftfftr ft srft 
^?ft ft ftr ft TOftt oftro sft fftft ft 1 

^TETTSETT ftft ftlT fft '3TSETTT fftTTRt ft TTFSE ^TTftjT ft TTlft 1 1 fttT ^5 T^-fftl 
^ ft.TT ft TO, ft.iRT.ftf. ft sft, fftT Sfft TO# ^Tftftr M TORT ^ift TOft I, TOT 
^TT Tlft-i# fftrft I ftsEft sft TORT ft, SRftf JjR TOf I MT-Fft fftrft 1 1 ft 
TMSTft I fft sftf TO 3M ^TTTTO TOft fftlT ^|f I fft ft TOft 3{TO ft# ft SERT S# | 


66. Delhi. 21 November 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 

67. Mohammed Mujib, Vice Chancellor. 
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FF ?FFt Ft FTF FF I f# FT Ft FTFtF #FTF##F#FTF#FFT#F#t§£| 

Ft cfr fff f# fff f# ftt f^j ffft ftfft f# tft, gni^M f# I, tf#f, arc# 

FTFTF F FT# FcT F# |t, <1 Ft 41^ ^l4 f#T I FF Ft f^FF^T 4 lerld FTF T|f , 

FFF TFTTF |3TT I FT FF FT#T | f# FTtf FT FT#F Ft, FTTFt TTTFF FFT # #TFf % 
FFTF FtFT I, % FTF FF f##t, 3ftT F*Fi #tT FFTFvFT F#TF # m<Fl( l 

#tT FTt FFF# F #tF5T F# FT FT# FT# |T, Ft FF#FF % Pichvlrl |> I cg^ T5TTF 
FFFF FtFT I f#T Ft FTF I #f#TT F#T t F# Ft FFT# % ##-## FFFf # ##t F 
FFFT 1 1 FF ##T # FfF FFT #FT FffftF FF # f#> FFtF FT FFT I, T#Ft F#TF #TT 
f^F# 3TtT WFT FFTF t FF# f## TTF I FT#t FFTF F TFFT, 3#? FFTF F# F7FFF 
FFFT F? FTF #, TFT#t ##t FF# FT FFTF F# # I #17 FFF FF> FFT # 3TTFTT FtF# 
FTFT FT F#t #t, Ft FFF# FFT 1 1 

3TTF% g#tF TTTFF # F^J ?TT FTF FT F^c? FTTpft FT FFFTT f#FT f# 3TTFFTF 
F§F #R FtFT I t# 3TR#t F5TF Ft, ?F# FT Ft I 3ftT FTT FTF FT F #t 3TFFT #TT 
f^TT FTFT f I #t#F FTFFj'T FTT TTF #tT ## Ft, TTF Ft#f Ft, ## FTFT #FT F# F#t 
3TF#t FTF ^FTFT ## I ## F# t FF, f#FF# Ft TTF?T# t FF# FTTF, f#FF# 
*t F# ^FKT Wc^ft FFF UH&dl f #f#TF F^d #Tf TTF5T# I F^#t FTF I, f#T FTTTt 
f^TTFT# F# I Fpj FT ftFFFT# F# | FTFT I FT #t7 ## F# FFF Ft FF Ft F#t % 
fo# FTF F W F% % PiFH FTF f^TFTF % #F, Ft MTF ftfFFF FF I fa Ft 
f% f^FTTF F FT3F t ^T? FTF-^T % FFF FTt, TTF^Ft 1 1 %T FtFf FF FFF I, 3ftT 
FFT 3^'H Ftfr-TF FFFT-f^TFFT TTtTFT, FF TTF?T% I 3TF Ft F^ FT# 3TT FTFT I FTFf, 
FTFF FFtF FT FFFT #F FtFT FF FFF I, FjFT-FF FT %TFT FT%r, FTF F FFTF 
FFFF ^ FFF FTFT FTflF | 5p}f %3FT FFF FTFF I, ^ T|F ^TTFT FFT I Ft 
^ 1 ^^T TFTTF FFT FFFF f^FTF $ FT FTFT t fF) FF TTF FF^ %, ^ 

FF% %, Ft-f^' FFF' %, F^Ft FTFF FTF FF% F 3ftT-3flT FTF ^ % I Ft, FF 
^T % FFFTt f^FTFF F, FFFTt FFFr FFT FTFT |, F5T% FTF FT t, FF FFT^ FT# 1 1 
FF T5TTF ^F^F FFF F, TFFTFTFT ^ITF I, FFF F FF FTFFT | FFFT TFFTFTFT I 
% ^JrFT FF FF FFTF FF ^FT I F# FtT # F FTTF# FTF TFT f F 3ftT # FTT# FFT 
FtFTF | FTT T3TTF # I FF 3 ?Tt FTT-FTT FFT FTFT | F, #f#FT f%?T% FT^ MTF 
^ FtFT^ f^Ft-#FTF #, FFT FFT % ## FtF % FT F#tf^FT I FF#, 
Ft FFtT#TT FT TTFFrF I, FFFiT FTF I FF# FFTFT I FF FT FT# FTT, 3ttT FTFt FtFT 
F# 3ftT FTF FTFT FFf I, FTTF f#F FFF ^ftT ^FTFT F1#FT, F#t ^ FTTF 
F^FTT I FTF-#T FFTFT FF> I^FF, FT-F^FF 3rTF#t FF FtF FFFt F^T FTcft I 
f#FF 3TTF FF5FF F FFT 80 *Eto4t 90 FlF# FTFT# F# Ff#E fF# ^FTFT FTt F3T 
#F TTFFF FFF t F# F# F# FTF I 'FtT # ?FFTt F^F # FFF FF3TFT fl 
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TFT ETR ET# Fit c#i< I^FpJ Rd dl#H Fit FR cET c^Dhi f#Ft FTF 
% f#TTF $ FF TRTET # f#EEt EM Ft I SRrllft) ff ?E# ETIEflF Ft Ft FR if f, F# 
FF# Fjc? F# # FFETT I, ##T FF TRET ETT f#EEt f#ft cRF % I TT3F RR 3 
RltfF>l ^f FTF F# ^dl Fl$dl % vRT ERRF % ^Kl ?F «TRT Fit f#TT %, #T FR 
Dld'l d<R# <^W< *t # J I RTF FT# t, Hl*^l FTTF #f # ftPlfc# 3TTR RRT#ET 
-F## if RTF F# FF# FI ET F F#T FT FT f#T FET f#T ^TTcTT I F#F-F#F T# 
FT## # FIFT # #ET #% EEE, F% FRFT, T# FRFT, #1 3 ET1RT T#F I 
4 ll?)cH FFT '3T5E5T F# <9l<# ?#, d*il^1 F# ?RTT Fn? I ##T FET^T f#^ dlci % f# 
FR-RE Fl# Eft F# # FR FT^FFFETT % ETTFR F?T RTF FT^ ETT # | ^fRd FR 

ft# 5 # rt# f#TF 3r %, f% #ret# # f# # i 

ETT # FF5T FT F# OTTcTT #T dl&F # f?lRlFd FFT %, f^E eft #REEft 
FT?t # #R f#FTt % FR Tt, R FFT f^IRNd Ft #T # J I ^l^l ETR # t ETT R T# 
FET % ##T RT FF§"t # #T f# ^WW Fl f#RT F FFT #ET f## gf I, #FI?T 
FTF % I eft FTTT #EfRlEfT cl# I, F# FIF FT f( RRF f#FF I, Eft F^5 I, # FF 
RE FFRT EJET |, # FFTT FERT-FERT I ## ^ I # ?*#tt f^ERT 'RIFT F#T 
f^TT ^TTT FR# FiPT FT F3 cRI 3TF5T 1 1 FFt ^T HeTTT I ?ERt F5FT £ FR 

Ft FjTR FT, Ft Wtfl cEtf I R^f, F#fsE FE# FiFT c# ERF F|?T Eft# F?t % Fp 

EEI#?r t , 3fl7 \3ET^ FTtf J ll^l FEETt # I 

RE #T TF^^f '3TFEET RTETT % T5# ■3TT T T FR t^EF % STFETt EETF, t^TEEET %?E 
|3TT, Et#R '3TTEEEET 'SftT # ^EET Ft TFT I, T5# Fttf^F RT#T FTTT Ff I R# 'RIFT 
^cETF I, FFEt # ^RTFT, ETT#T % Ff^EET FT cRE Rtft FT vRT FTF, FE#E ClMt 
ER# | Et#H ^cER ^RIFT 1 1 ^Ft Ft TTT#T F# # #T FtR RT^t FIT# FF# # 
^FFTET FT #T Rtfr ^t, T3TT FFF F 3TF t#FF5ET FT ERFT FFTT fFFT ETETT 'F, RTTt 
FT Ft feTT ETETT I ETlf# I, FFEF TRT ERI^I ter ERFT, #T faF-ftFT ^EFlf F 
^FFTET FT ERFT EftT #FT I TFFTt TTT#T ERFT ETTFF^t FIT T# 1 1 FFt#T Ft RE 
TFT# FET, FFET ^T # F# I, ##T FR #ET EftfFT 1 1 RE fFFTF FIT FEETT #T FIR 
FIT FEETT, # -3TETF-RETF FtvT F# 1 1 FTR 'FrfETT F FTR RTRET FEETT I f^FTF % 
F?TR FEET I 3FTT f^EE§ET 3TIF ^TEIF ## FTT FIT ^tt#T, rft Hp-F-Fp5 ERF# ## 

# RE ETEft 1 1 FFT fFFTF #, Efri%T | FTR F^ET F# FR TTFETT FRT # fegET RTF 

# I #T F#T FTR FET# '3TTF FF gftFT # FT # ET# |, RE ^TTETT# ^#FT F # 
ETEt 1 1 #T Eft fR F#t #ET |, ^ft F# t ##T 3TFEET faETT ^#FT # FFF % FTF 

# EfETT ^ I 

RE ##-# FtvT I FT# FETTFT, #FT f# FT# # t# RTF T|# FT^F §f 
FF# 3TTF ?RRTT# 3TR ?FF##R FEft Rt '3TTF RETT TTsf, #f#r FFRT F# RF TR 
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dfaE fa far-far RR FTT R <+,lH R 4ik*l XTcf 7 ffadT 6ldl R fadT far FTT RT, 
fai *Hl«t TT, HMl RR, Rfad FT -JllrJI R 1 <3?lT \3dd $dM Rt TFd 'Eld'd FtdT R I 
-STtr fRcMI '3TTT FT ft?R Rt «RI<"I '-lli) vJd'll Rt $dM '•'Tl'd fodRl Ril-il R 
FfaRfe RFEt R fa FtdT R I TTfer FTTR Rtfa?T Rtfa I fa FTTT FT dTR % T% I 
RE Ffadfed TTdRt Ft, fadd, FTT-Rt, ffaT, EFlHTd, RR TT dTR % T% I R 
dRt Rtfa did 3llMdU R, FTTt fa #vlft1<rl R R I RE dTR R FT d4ci R, 

far T'iid TTT R fajRR #T TTdt R, RfalPlR Rtfa R I 

TF fa T§d RE TPjfa fad Rt dTT R, TFT R dT#T Rt, dfa dlfad 

Rt HddlfaRl RTTT, FTTTd % ^TTR RtdT R I far fa J l Rtf ^ fa cR FT TTd 
FTT-FTT faTT Rfa Ft, T|c$ R# TTt dRt FT fat R I far Iddd^d TdTftTT TTTT R I 
%T TpF-T-Tp? fa fadl Tim R far fa ^TdTfafa Tit -II 'll R, ^dl RR RFT FT^Td 
% FTTFT R I TTd TTTt TF R fa FT RR dHld R R, FTTTdT $ddl TFTTdT dldl R fa 
TRET REFTT TffaT R I fafa RFT TF TTTT dTfar R FT TRE RR, Ffa TFd <1# 
iRRfaRdRRt dTfar R, TFT fa TTTT dfat R I TTRfa STREET Ft, Rt, Rfa 
Ft, TT Ft RTF dTE Ft, TTTT FT TTT FdR FRT R fa cPldl FT Rfa % TFTdt FTlfa 
R fa FtR TTT RFT fTTTRT TTTT Ti|d 5^TTT FtR -lid I ^ I 

dt 3FTT Tt TF R^ TFT T TTEF dt RTF dl^d Tit TTd Tf?t ^ T% f^RTdTT 
T ift T^, FfFT fR FT Rtf?T§T RT T^ ^ dl^flH Rt RE -3TR5T Rdf ^Hl RE R? 
c^t dTdtT tTR, #T FT RT T f^lRlddl f^RT^f 3TTFfT fTjTd TF TF TTt «ft I FT 
TTtT, FRTRT TTtT, RT-#-RT ^T FTTTT % TRT TR 3fM R TR t T^ 
TT RFt 3fTT, 3TTT FTFRt t ^ f^tTd % Tt T^f RFT, ^T RTT^T Rtf §TR djf RT 
dT#T ^ FTRt fF^WH R jTT '3TTTR R REFT RT TRr I FT far fa# Fff# R 
#T dRT R RT# ^|T Rt Rl%9T tR, Rtr Rd I #T RTTTR # fa FT#, #Rd 
RT% 3RFT RT far I RRfa RtTEtRE 3TTTT REFT fa fat, ffadRTH ^ FT fad RTTR 
fa FfTdt 1 1 fa RRfa ^TPTT TTd fa RE RRR fadT, fa 3R% RT 35TT TTF# ^ R# 
R I RT% TT R 3fafa faR ■3TTTT R 3fafa faR, fa fR 3rfaT TTd I RFt far ^faTT 
R fafa TRE T '3TET dfa TTT, T dfa FTTTdT TTfaTdFT R STTTF fa Rfar far TdT 
Tfal 

3TT FTT 3#fa fafat T ^3TTfa fa| fa I dfa 3TT5t TTd | dfad ^TTTfa RT# 
TT FTTfa fa fa fa 3Tfa Rt TITFTd R cETTR fa fa far fad fatt R t, FT 

ffafa R t 3fafa FTTT R I dT fa ^Idfa -3TT FTTdt 1 1 jfafa FnddT T^d '3TT5T 1 1 TT 
RtF Rft ^TTTTT far Rti ^ cp RE OTfa Tlfa R cgTJ fafa-fa ffaETTd faR ddfa 
F fa dFT TTT TTT TT fatfa FTT# R FtR-FTR FRT fa I Rfad Rt TTTT R fa T|T 
RTRt TT FT TTd R Rdffald Rt TRTT RTTT, TTRdT FdR fa FT faRfa Rt TFT R 
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HFilcMT F, 3TFTTF FTFT Rod f^T Ft fFFTF FFT7T PtTWT FT I TFT WTcT if 
Ft Mtlfa I % 3R4l fllrilH °Et F^T FtF*F-F}F FFFft F, FFFcf) ^fRft f, FFFfT Ft 
eft I ft I oftT FTT TSTTF f , Ft cfjjS ft Tft f FR-ftF, FFF?t fFdFt -3TFT FFFit «|TTf 
FF I FFTt *pFI Ftt FT^T FtTFFT Ft TFT f , oftT Flf F^F FTFf ft Ft FTtf , FFF Fft 
^"E"1ldl #F Ft r^M if FF MT Ft Tft I FF eTT^hT I, FtflF FT $FFT I 
# 3TFtF^ FFt FIT TFT FT ^TF TFT FT f^ FtF f$dft M f # FFtt 
f Ujjr^TF Fft, 3?IT faPl^l 3TFE F>?FTW 3FEFF Fi|TF % TTFT fFtFT I 3tft 
33t Ft FTF 1 jt folFF Fff f, Ttf%F TIFT FFT iff FTFT, FFtff FdlM^I rnf$?TF if 
FFfF F^F FF Tf f , tftTT fffFFF 3ftT FT? FITtf f^FFTt Tn^cfT$TF 3ft? ffidfff) 
F^RF F I FTFT ffFTFIT FIT FtF? Ft FF I FTT FtF? Fit FtFT F^FT Fff f , FTFft F5T 
1 1 F§F Fit ^FlT F ^?FT t pH«bl <|tt 3TTFlft fdft Fff f I Ft FFf^F FTP# #P 
FFT FF Tf t 1 FT, Fit 3TTFlft 3> f^FPT F FTF 1 1 FFFT 33FT-fcEtFT 

FF F# FF B-5WM FT FTFTFt FT ^JF Ft FFT fcTFFT FFT? FTFt ffFTF % Ft 3TFT 
^JF FFFT FFFTF Ft FTFT tt FlF FFT fF^TFR FT FFlf Ft ftPFfFTt if, FI FFf FF 
F5ttf 3TKFt FF FTF F?f f 3ftr FFTF if FEtf if, FF I Fl% F FTFT FFT FFF 
^jfFFfM 3TTT lF%EF ?Rt^JF FFTF, FF Ftf? I FT# ^Ft Fft FT#F FTF? 
FTFI^t Ft tthe FlFT? fFtFT FFF FF FTF I 3TF FF FTF Ft FFtFT # F# FTFFT Ff%F 
FFF FFFt, ^fFR FF FFE FF FT%-FT^ Fttt 1 1 3FT FF FFtf ^ ^?I% F FF^FF, 
FT# Ft TFt | F^F) Ft, FTFT % fFFFTf F I FFt FFT fFTF FT TTFFT FFtt 
FT#FF if 3F TFT I F^F F, fFF% FT-FTF, FTFT-FTFTFT F FRft FFT F#f FT, Ft 3TTFT 
1 1 FF^ FTTT TFTF 3TFT Ft^ t, RFt FFt ^fFFT FF% FTFF T|FFT I 3ftT 3T^ 3TFT 
t, f%# FtFT «(t 'Jft Ft TfTF t, FFt FTFF FTFT %, F FFT FT TFFT I, F FFT FT 
TFFT 1 1 ^fFIF FFTFFT FF - fFFT-^FT ^ 3TF5T >3TFT FIFT 1 1 

3ffT Ft F^FtFT# FTF FF I % FFlT FFT FTETFiTT FF%FT FTFft efIFTF FF Tift 
1 1 FTT FTW if ^FTTt TjfFF^fft FFFTFtSTF if W FT, Ft FTFtf FTFTF if Fff^EFf Fit 
fflff f^TFft sft FIF Fff, FT Flf FFTT FT STIFF FFT FFt F^f WT f I ^Sf 
FDv^F F3TT, TFT Fp 3FFFTT FFTFT, ff '^TFTH FT 20 FFTT ^ FFFF FTT TTTW, 
5TTFF TJF^ FtF Ft Ftft-Tft 3TIT Ft ^ft Fttf^TSf TTttf F?t f , FFF FFf t FFTF Fft 
^FTFT, f^FFtF FF f , 3ftT TtffFtFf 3TtT-#T 3TtTFf FT TFFT RFt ^FTFT ^TFt FT FFT 
^TFFT f FfiRFF FFFtf cfc | FFffFt FFFT 3IFT FT if FtrfT f 3ftT FT if FTf FtF TTFFT 
1 1 FT if FT^-FTFt F^EFTFI FtF 3TTF TTFFt F, TFF-TIFF if, MF if, 3TtT F^ff Ft, 
% FTFT FT FT 3TTIT TFFT f I ^FT% FoftEFt FT TFFT F§F FFTT Ft FTFI f , 
'3TFT 3TTT 3RF FTF^ t fFt F^f FfFt Ft I FFf% -3TTF FFT fo# FtFT Fft FF if FFEtf 
Ftt FFIFt Ftt 3TF5t f Ff^tF ^fFFT FTFFt f 3TTITT FTF F^T % FFF Ft Ft^ f 
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4fTF$T Ft FTF FTF-FTF FTF TFT I FF TFT FFT FTTRftT # FTFT F#, FT FT dTFT 
pld! |t, FT ch)4 i4tl C|X|<| hsH FT 5cwih % I rft FF «TT?T FF# # FT 
fS^WH # # T# t # c|#Fld)dU # FgF RFfFTFt 1 1 

#f%F FF# -3TTF 3TTRT f^BT WT R#d^d F#7F it, ## TTF# FT pHFI FTF 

#rr ^nf^xT, fft ft# ffft $tr #t ftf ft #f f i Ftf Ftf|FT ffft fr #t ftf 

# 4m, artr # # m#H #, s<rHl di4tH # f# f^# % # ## ftf ttf# 

FTTF # # # FTTFT I 3#, #T SWrfU % F? fa f#TTF # FF ^TTF f#FTTFl FTF 

## #, f# aid# ftf 4U 4M #tt %, Tailed s<#i ^ih 4># 4M #, rtf# # «i§d 

# FFF ## TRTHIcb TsTTFT FH^dl fj # TFlfafl R#t FTTF F# FF TFT FF$Tdl #T 

Ft fff #tt I, ftj4 ftt, #f 44 1 ## f# Ft, # f#, 4f^r ff rtm fff I, 
## Ft f#r, sttf ## Ft f#F i #r ff fft ff tftm ^j# #r # PtFMdi Tit I 
FFTt f#TTF 4, FF# FFT FF FFFFT aTTTF-aTTTF FTTF f#?FF #?FT I FT FFF FT 4 
FTT FiTTd f#TFF Ftt WT f F# F#FF T#TTF ## 1 1 FFT# ### F FTRF f#TdF, 
SfFF-aRIF t, ## FRf eft #T Ff# 4 1 #4tF Ff# 3TTfeT 4 FFFtt #|# eft 

f%cRr arrFFt # r?t ^td^d #rr Ft, rw R#d^d # ftf# ft #t# fi#f ft 

TTTF# # W FRT ^EfT^TT f% ^IT % f^TT 3TR #4t eftt t^TT =FT # I, 
W dTTW TT^T I, S2RI |, dTT^dd I, WTF I, W I? TTf-F^FtF R4tT #fr 
3nF^T I ^TT -3TFT dFR ft<7TT F 4t 3TTdT)H ^ ^RJT I ?ft 4t 

Fff FT^T FtTTT 1 1 dTRcETT F5t FF cRTRT MTf 4 I % FFTT T^t I FF 

FTF FT F MTf I Ft f^R ^5 3TTF f4 cRTTT FFFT FtFT 1 1 

FF MniPm c ^ % qi xbt^t FFT WT FT 3TMFM FFT |, #F Wf FTT^ t? 
FFFt FRT F4 TfMt FFTt I f% €TF WT % 3TT%T 4, FTFt aTFT % TTRT RF F 
TTF^TF, f^WM eRt 3nFT4r TFT Ft4t? FFtf% FFF> f^R u^F cFTFT 1 1 FF aTDRRT 
Ft ^WM Ft f^TF FttT Ft FTF FTF FTF FTF FT 3TFt FF FFT FFITT TfR f^SF 
FFT I FF FTFT^t FF?ft Fl4t I 3?tT F^t % FFFT I, FFTTT-F7F FRF FTF7FT FFFT 1 1 
FF FFFTF Ft^ FTF FT, F?F FT FFT FRF FT FTFTFRT % FFPt ^ fFTTTF %, Ft FtF 
FF TriFFr, FTF FTF FTF, FTF FTF FTF, FT%T I, FTFT^t FF F^t I FFTF FT FTF 
FF ^TFFtT FtT^t FF# | feft FTF FTF FTF FT ?Flt FTF% FFFT I FTT^ dTTfeT F FFT 
?TF #FT, FFT FTF #FT #T FFT #F FTf#T, ## F# I # RTF FFFF FFTFT {Ft 
?FF FFFtt TF# Ft FTFTF F?T FRF I, ??# FtF% #t, ?FF ^ c#, RTF FT Fot, RTF 
T^T #t, F# F?t R# FFFt RTTF #t, # 1 1 # TTFT ' ^PlF I dt #4 FF# FF# 

FT# R RTTF # f#^, # # ## # FT#F I 3TFTFT #tT % FF# FTF FTF F 3TT# 
? I # RT FTF F 3TTF # FRF, # 3TFFFF FT RFF # FFR# # I F#f# F# 
F oF FtfF FtTFT 1 1 F^F T# # FTF FtF-FT#-FT# # FTFF f#TTF F T^# I 
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fft fFFT FF FT ft ft affT fftTT FF ft ■JlMl Fl6ef |i ftfft ft I 

aft aTFT 3TFT ft FTFT Fl6d t F1|F eft^ff ft Fft eft 3nFTftt Ff F|F 

I Ft FT *ll*jHfft ft «FtT FF aTTFTFt ft FF FFTf eft FFT eft | ftft|7 Rq q^f 
% ftftR fttF aft 3T3TFT fF3FF Ftft ft, FF Fff, FF FFf I ftftTT ft FF FFFF 
ftftftcb Ft Rftr fttftt I, F3ft fftf ft, wt ft ftftrT Fftr ff§f Ftft ft ft ftft 
eTftff ft ftT 3ft ft FTF-ft FFT F3), fftFR FFT Fft, FFTF FTT Fft I aRT ftftt ft 
ftr Fftt ft ft FFft fff far ftftFT ft ftf, ft ftt nft ft i ft FTF ffft ftft ft 
FFft ftft ft ftft FFlft FFT 3nft T3jjTF ftft ft I aTFFT aTTF FfiTF ft ft FSft ft ft fftft 
F£F ft anft FTR 7 ft FFTft I, affT Fft Tffl ft§TT ft TT^FrTT 1 1 FF ft FFT, Fftt 
333TT ft TF Flft I ftft I ft FTF fFT FF aTPT 3Tt ft 3TF ft-ft FTTF SF FTTFT FTFft 
ft aftT FF FTTFT ft FTFft ft anf&T fft^TFR ft F'dddl FTFft ft, ^RW FTFT FFTFT 
FTFft ft, TPTFTTT ^TFT Fftt FFFT ft, ftft FFlT tft^FT FTF FTTF° ft ft FTFT Flft ft, 

fttf ft ftft ft, ftfar ftr ft fttf ft ftwr ft i ft ft ftr ft Frft ftft ft, fftf ft, 

FTTFFFf ft, ft ft fftft FTfFT ft FFFTt F3TF ft I 

ff f% ftmft ft fttF ft fftT itcf ft ftftr ft fft ff ftr Fftft ftft ff ftf 
ft FFft aft ft, ftftjTftr ft ftpjf fft ftr FTTFft Fft ft, aftr ftft ftft ft 
;J 3T3TFT, FTfFT ft fft FF 3TT Flft ft FFfF FT TFF FTF fftFTF FftTF ft, ft aRT Fft 
fftftr, mi fftfFT Fft t|fft aft ep anft Fftr ft sftftsT Fft ftft Rft, ft anr 
ftf ftft, anft nft ftm 5 ^, ^ ftt? nft ft fftrft ft MTeF ftn ft ft 
ftftnftft ft m ftf aft 1 ft nF fftR w> ftft, anr ftr ft iftftdH ft ^nft, ft m 

ftft ft ft ft ft Rftt ft, Tftf TfR 3ntr 3TFlft ft, ft ft ftl ft?T 3TF[, 

<fft, rieF 3F3T nftr 1 ftf anr Tnftftft ftftfe FRft ft fttfft* 
ftF anr F3 ftr ft ft I, arRefiw ftrmft n? afrr ft anftftr nr ftft ft fr 3ift t 
fftftftFTft^jefftFFftffft arwr 3ft, 3F ftf ftr 3TFT FTft ft, ff Fftf fftr 

ftftrr 3 ft ft ft 1 aTF5T ftftrr ft ftf ft ft 3 tt rfft | ft tpf ff ft ftft 
fft ftr ft ftft fftHirr ft fft ft ft 1 ft ?tm anw ft ft ftftF? ft ft ft 

Fft fft FF ft fftrr ft ft I FT ft 3p MhI Fft fft FFT I, aTF FF aft ftf 
FFTFT I 3FF 3ft 3F ftFF, ft ft ft ft, ft 3TFT FF3TT ft ft I FF3F FFFT 
3TF FF ft FFFft Fft ft fft 7|F ft ft, aTFT FFTF ftft I ft TfF ftft FT357 I 
FF, ft FTF FFTft FF3F 3TTTT ft I aTFT ft FT ft ftft ftftFTf 3ft §JF 
ft FTF F FT35T ft ftf FFTFT, ft TTTFF FFftFTlftl^iTFFFrFftft, ft 
3FF FFT ^3FeET 3TTTT ftFT I ftF aTFT ftft T|F ft fftFT affT ft ft affff F 
3vft ^ ft FF aTTFft SffftFFF aTTFft F, 3TFft aTTFFf ft FF aTTFft |TF FF 3TTTT 
ft FFFT I Fft Fft ftFT ?FF 3F 3TFT I ftft FTF ft FT FRF ft ft ftft 
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yitfdU % FT t%FTTFf ft ^tcTT f 1 FFTTFT FFFT ffFTF |F% TgFt Fft t, 5?# Ft tFft 
3TFF RFT FTF% FF Fet t, F^T ^F ^ vi'flft TFT f%FT t, 46de1 Fit t F|>F 3ffF H^ldel 
if H^del Fft f?, TF ddel <3elT FT 1% HleJH dfl FTerT Fft FTFeT 4><il f) J fl, FTT^FFeft 
c|^<6 F ft I eft Ft FTt-F^t |f*-eT6M , 3ildl T fl % Tit dfl eldH f I FFft F> FTTF FTFT 
ft \iHdfl lelMMM ft eft Ft Fp^F FTFF Tit eTdK f -stlF FKel f I 

eft FT FTF se'H 6lfde1 F>Hl Fimfl dfl 5? i '3TFT Se^T 6lftH F)<ef f eTlifi FFTFTT 
defl'dl Fp? ft, FT Fft f^tT <3ldi Fftf ftFTFt ft el 'did, deflFI ft, 'SttFt FF 

3TTF FTFF FT^, #Ff FTt FRFT folT# I FTFFft TTcT FTFF fteTT IFF FTfFTF FTF% FF, 
Tift fa F R FT F ^ f 3TFFF Flft FTt Fft fteTFT, '-"MKTFF FTt Fft fteTFT I 

eft |FT FTF f 3TFT FpTFftF % FtFTT|ft % TFFTFft ^FTTT ^FFTF Fft, FffFFF F§eff 
fT, 3TF FTFF TFT I FTTFTTiet FTt I FFff FT# fTFFTF Fft, 3TTF% FFT FeTFF Ft TFft 
^ftdfMF F^FT F TTMdid F3F I FFFft FTtFTT|Ht f ^HUTT ^FFTFT Fft, ^TTTT FF 
FT TFFf Ft FFT FT? FTt 3TFT FTFFT 1 1 3TFT FTFFT I FTTFTT^t Fft few FTFFT FTF 
if I #F, ft T=#t FftW I TJFTFTt ftft FTt ^FTF I eft IFT^R |F FTF Fleft f f 
FTF F FTT f, fa RFT FTFeft eTffa Ft FTTF fteTT f I fat FFFT t, 3TFT fatTR TTcf? faFTTF 
F>t, fat fasfT % I 

TFT ^ Ft-F| FfTFf =Ft FldFF-1 I, ftTF T# Ft^FFT 1 1 FTFF % ^dlPfFF m, 
Ft-F| ^ftf^RT TTTTT .3FTfFFT FFT % FF ^ F I #F FFeft FTeT TF efFft 

^ T# F?T ^ ^'jflPldF FF tSFT ^ITTT TK FTF^ 1 1 3ftF Ft Tift Ft-F% 

sMlftdF OTTF, teFt oF %T WTT ^ IFFT ^ £ f% eFFeftFT Fteft sft F 
cpffffF t?JFR tTcfT Ffcr ^FTT feFft eFFt #ft eHTsT If? ^ I ^TF Ft F5Fo-FF% 
FiftF-FvttF ^FTTIFT TelK Ft dH, F?ttF % ^1^1 ? FT FTF F^ ^ Ft 

Ft, #Ff % F^f FTF^ Ft FvF% TF I TFFF FTTFT ff^F, F^et FTT^F F foR^ft F #T 
FTF Fferr if Ft ^e?Ft, % Ft flfe^W FJIkT^RF M FT% t TT^ftFTT 3TtF FRT, et&TF 
FtFt |F FFRt ^ FF^ FF FT FFF FT, '3ftF F|F <^ts Inetel-'J^e'lei ^ I ^tF 

FtFt, FF FF ^ft FTtf FTTF fT3TT eft F% % F^T -3TWF FitF TFTF FTF ■3ftF Helejd TFTF 
FTF TFTF FF FTFT 1 1 FF F# 3FF % FT^ FTFt, 3ftF FF FTTFF FF FFFRFF FTF^ I 
FFT TFT ^ I '3tTF FT TFT F FTTFT ^ FTT ^Ft Tt, f^T FtF Fi^ ^F FTTF, FF F^t 
f^tT TTcfT FFTFTft, FFFF Ft TF FFT Tt^ - 1, FfF I %f^TF STFTFtft FF FTTF FTF% FTT FFF 

eft FT Ft FF RFT c^t, FT FTF F$FT Tteft % I FIFt, TF F^-FTf FTTF TtFT t, 
erf^F TFTFTFTF % FT%F I % FFF IF^t^FF F Ft WTF FftTlt t, FFFTT eft FTTF I 
FTT ^ FTTF % FTTF FTFFT I 3?tF F|F ft FFft % % Ft FT^, tft FFTF, Ft 
TTFT 3TWft FF F ft, Ft FTFF % f^RFTF FTT FF F ft FfeFT FTTF FTFF FTT FF ft I FTTF 
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'*><*> ft 3TT^ft ftl<3dl ft to totft, 3TFT TTjt % ftttot ft | ftodldf 'FT TF ftfcj to 

1 1 ftr ftodiT to tor I, to ftt rT^t % rttt ftto ft i ft ftr ftodito to ftt ft f, 
^R^r ddfftq % ft?to toi^ fi to to toft, totoFRrftftoFto 

3^ ft fttoT TF ftR ftofTT to f | tot toftt T?R 3TRT ft, tt ftT tot to 
1 1 ftt? Fe?T >3TRT, to cff ciNld 1 1 3TT%T T?f iff totftr 3TT3Ft toT q?F 3TRT ft, 

tfto ffttor tf tot t tot to- ^Rft toft ft, to ft , ft tor ffrt to 

ft ;ddl TF #ft, T§T Ft TF I to FT1? RTTHtoTTT 3TTTT7 ftFT 3FR Tj® 

dc^qc^ to? to ftRR-rtot totft t? ft, ftr fttt ftor ftt tr 

ft 'dim ft 1 TF TFT TR ft | toTT W TR ft I ftto fftl 3TT3TTR F^F-'Tlftd ft 

f? to ftt '3 tft ftopr torr-TT to ft, ftt? ttt to ttf to ft i T^-tota 

^E ftT TR T?T TTcfTcTT ft ft? 3TNto fFTF TTT TTT? tot to tot, Tdftfftdd FF ft 

Rrtor tor tot, to 3 ttt rgr t? tit tor tot sft tot i to fft? to^ T?rftt 
I, to-to to ft$T tor-tot ft ftt fpt to to ftr ftt to? to I, ft tjr 
ft i to to ftt tot ft i 

FT to FTT TTFET RTi ftftft TT7T, cTTD| toT «IM to, FTftt TFT to tot 

TFT, toft? ftrftf ftr tot ft, rtt?t tor to to tor i tf to f qr? fm t^j 
to to ft ttt tttttt ft, Tps tor ftr to ftr, T^r-Tnto ft, -to strt ft to i 

WRTJ^T TF T£TM ftr TF FT T?T FT5T ftT ft ftT, to ffttfto I, ft) ftt 

ftft tot to ft FTTT? TTFft TF TFTT t$T to, toto ft fto ftt FTT to ftT TT tot 
ftot ft to to-to FFft ft T? ft) TT<|TTTFT T TFTT toft, ftt T? t ffttoft to tofto 

ft toft t?ttt, Tftr? Tp? to to 1 totft tor to, fftto ftt =p ft toftor to, 
toft TpJ to TTT? FTTT ftr, ?to ftotoftt TT to ^TtoET fttoftf to ^TdHlHI R I 
ft ftt tor to ftt tor ft^q^TT §q, fttoT p ft, Rrto wto ftt, ftftor ft 
Fto toTto f ftr ftt ftjjqr ftt t FT2r-TT-?T?T V3 % to to toft Tft) T)ftf FT ftto 
to tor ftt Tpj to, tor ftft ft, §rmk to to ft 1 t? to Tto tt?t ftrftt ft 1 tor 
ft ?rto ftrt ftto toftq; tft toft ft?, to ftr $tt? to ft i ftr% ftto tor to 

?, FTTTT to^fftftt Storftr to ffttoRT ft, to tot T? T^rT ^c? to 7FT ft fttorft, 

to totoftfto fto ftto |tr .sTtoftr to torr ft 1 ?rtor to torr ft 1 to tor 
3TTtoT ft tft ftt tftrft ftr, tor wn Trfftq, tonr 1 ftftor 3nto ftor ft t? ttt 
to fttftr toftq to ?rttt =et to ft ftr ?ft ftitot fftft 1 tf rr tr ft I cp-T-c§cJ 

toftr ^TFT, to ^RT ftt ftto 3TTW fftft I 

to, T^rT Tjc? TTT 3TR to TT fftTT, to ??TRJSR to .feTHId TTlto TTFTft ftft 

ft?r tr to 1 tor ft, ftr tttftr ?tt toftrr tor Ttor t, to ftt tot t tot 

ftTRT? 1 (crrfftto 
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[Translation begins: 

Professor Mujib , 68 Gentlemen, 

I have come to the Jamia Rural Institute with great happiness. For one thing, 
the idea behind this Institute seems a very good one to me. Secondly, my 
association with this institute or Jamia has been a long-standing one. 
(Applause)So I like to come here whenever I get the opportunity. 

But I am in a dilemma as to what I should say to you about the rural institute. 
On principle I feel it is the right thing. But I cannot make out what it does. I 
have seen something of it and read a little. But I have not been able to grasp 
what is happening here. I tried to glance through the report sent to me by Shri 
Mujib this morning before coming here and learnt a little about your future 
plans which I liked. How they are being implemented I do not know except that 
it should be handled by trustworthy people. 

Broadly speaking, it is obvious, especially in a country like India, where 
the rural population is very large that the most important place belongs to the 
farmer. Therefore, the training imparted in the Institute should be oriented 
towards rural and agricultural problems. That does not mean that we should 
keep the city and the village in watertight compartments and educate people in 
different ways. But there should be some leaning towards this aspect. 

After all, why do you educate an individual? There are many reasons but 
the most important is to make a better human being and also to equip him to do 
his chosen profession well. If there is no connection between his education and 
profession, I will not say that the education would be wasted because that can 
never be, but it will not be a link with his future. I find that nowadays boys who 
go to college and get B.A., B.Sc. degrees do not go back to their land but waste 
their time in search of jobs. They seem to feel that it is no longer possible for 
them to work in the villages. Now that means that either they have not been 
given proper education or there is some shortcoming somewhere. It is absolutely 
wrong and improper if they think it beneath their dignity to do manual work or 
that they are superior to their parents. 

So it is obvious that education should be oriented towards rural problems. 
Everyone who comes out of schools and colleges cannot hope to get white- 
collared jobs in Delhi, Bombay or Calcutta. It is obvious that they will have to 
look for other avenues of employment. Farming is one major avenue. Many 
crucial questions are linked to this like the progress of the rural areas in every 
direction. It is not enough for a few people to find white-collar jobs in cities. 

68. See fn 67 in this section. 
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Shri Mujib has expressed some concern that nowadays the emphasis is 
more on practical training rather than book-learning. I have also emphasised 
this very often. But inspite of everyone’s exhortations, I have not seen much 
practical work being done anywhere. People have become so immersed in so- 
called intellectual or book-learning that it is difficult to shake them out of it. It 
is distressing that after a little bit of education, people consider it beneath their 
dignity to do manual labour. They prefer to do a desk job. I too am fond of 
working with a pen. But it is dangerous and wrong to feel that those who are 
doing manual labour are inferior to those doing desk-jobs or to the English 
educated elite. The general feeling is that it is enough to give directions from 
above. It is so dangerous that it will lead the country to ruin. I would like to 
emphasize this strongly. I am deeply perturbed by this feeling which is growing. 
It has become so strong that even our engineers seem to think that their duty is 
to draw up plans while the manual jobs are left to the others below. Manual 
labour is considered beneath their dignity. This means that we consider nearly 
eighty or ninety per cent of the population to be inferior whether you say so in 
so many words or not. I think this is absolutely wrong. I am prepared to go so 
far as to say that we should give up book-learning for some time so that this 
feeling may somehow be rooted out of the minds of the people. Generally 
speaking, I am very much in favour of education because it is extremely 
important. But I want this feeling to go. 

In one country which I shall not name, this principle has been carried to the 
other extreme. The officers in all government offices, including the Ministry of 
External Affairs and others, are sent every year for a month to do some form of 
manual labour. It is possible that they may not do it very well. But everyone 
from top to bottom is compelled to do some manual work. 

In India, people are so deeply imbued with officialdom that it is difficult to 
get rid of it. I cannot understand what Shri Mujib’s complaint is all about. We 
must look at it from the point of view of an Indian’s mentality. The caste-system 
and the habit of living in compartments are of different aspects of this. Therefore 
the greater the emphasis on practical work, the better it will be. I do not think 
there is any danger of a lessening of intellectual work or theoretical learning. 
That is already going on at great speed. 

Let me tell you about another angle. Leave aside this question which has 
been brought up. Today particularly in the field of scientific education, the 
leaning is far more towards practical training though theory is also important. 
You need both theory and practical training in science. But it is obvious as to 
which side the weight is. It is not a question of listening to lectures but of 
matching up theoretical learning with practical experiments. The two things go 
hand in hand for the body works at a signal from the brain. If the two are 
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separated, the progress of neither will be satisfactory. You can’t go very far 
without ideas but if you divorce yourself too much from the level of practical 
experience you tend to become vague. Living in a world of ideas is not a bad 
thing in itself but it sets one apart from the world of reality. Spinning a charkha 
is a small thing. Even if you leave aside the economic angle, it immediately 
establishes a relationship between the mind and the body though I agree, it is 
on a very small scale. It greatly benefits a human being and the more it is done, 
the more he becomes an integrated personality. This is not happening in India 
today. The development is one-sided which poses problems in the long run. 

It has become the normal practice of people in India to criticize our 
educational system. What they should be asked is why they do not do something 
about it instead of carping and criticizing. The problem is that we are living in 
a rapidly changing age. To some extent, even in advanced countries, problems 
about higher education do arise, whether it is the United States, France or the 
Soviet Union. The world is changing so rapidly that it is difficult to keep in 
step. So it is not surprising that problems should arise in India. We are trying as 
far as possible to ensure a high quality of education and to take the country out 
of the rut into which it had fallen during the days of the British. Most of the 
people of my generation have been educated during the British regime and 
though I do not mean it as a criticism. There is no doubt about it that it had set 
us apart from the masses. We are trying somehow to establish a link again and 
are succeeding to some extent. But it is true that the English-educated elite had 
become a separate caste in India. In India, everything becomes a caste. So the 
English-educated people became a caste and began to consider themselves 
superior to the others. They spoke in English at home and with one another. 
You will not find this happening anywhere else in the world, except perhaps in 
Pakistan. I do not know. Now there is nothing wrong in speaking in English but 
it is bad when the people who do so consider themselves superior to the others. 
That is bad. Knowledge of any kind, whether it is English or anything else is a 
very good thing. But it is wrong to copy anyone. It is slowly disappearing now 
but in my childhood, it was a common practice to copy everything that the 
British did. Though we wanted to throw them out and become free, our minds 
were caged. 

Therefore, it is obvious that we have to change the educational system to 
some extent and we are doing so. Anyhow, I feel that in spite of all the criticisms 
against it, our educational system is benefiting the country a great deal. There 
may be some shortcomings but the rapid spread of education in India is a 
revolutionary event. I have been asking for statistics from the Ministries of 
Education and Cultural Affairs and though I do not have all the figures, as far 
as I could make out, three crores of children are being given elementary 
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education, that is thirty million children and about one crore are getting 
secondary school education and university education, etc. That is, altogether it 
adds up to four crores which is by no means a small number. There are many 
countries in the world whose population is not that much. Yes, it is certainly 
not a large figure when you consider the population of India. It has to be doubled 
or trebled before we reach our target. According to the statistics if arrangements 
have to be made from top to bottom to educate every child, the number will run 
to ten crores, teachers and taught together, including university and technical 
education, etc. That is, one fourth of the country’s population will be engaged 
in the task of education. I do not know when this will be possible. It will take 
time. But we are gradually moving in that direction. The spread of education is 
bringing about revolutionary changes in people’s thinking. A new generation 
of students is entering the schools and colleges whose fathers and grandfathers 
had never had a whiff of education. This is having a tremendous impact for a 
whole new world is opening up before them. Sometimes there are adverse effects 
too for they become somewhat rootless, belonging neither here nor there. But 
on the whole the effect is good. 

The other revolutionary event that is taking place is that girls are being 
educated in large numbers. Last year, when I had gone for the Convocation of 
the Delhi University, a large number of girls had been awarded the B.A. degree. 
I do not remember exactly but I think there were 2,500 girls as far as I can 
recall. I was a little surprised. I tried to do a calculation and concluded that 
twenty thousand girls must have graduated all over India last year, give or take 
a few. We are facing great difficulties in providing seats for everyone. The 
education of girls has a greater impact on the nation than that of boys because 
the changes are reflected in the household. The households are being gradually 
revolutionized and their way of life, thinking and the upbringing of children 
are all feeling the impact. Therefore it is very important to educate the girls. It 
is the mother who has the greatest influence on a child’s mind. It is a good 
thing to teach the children after a certain age. But it is pretty common knowledge 
that the real learning takes place from the time of birth to the age of six or 
seven. Until then, a child does not go to school but is in the mother’s care. 

So these are some fundamentally revolutionary events which are taking 
place in the field of education in India. The task of the rural institutes should be 
to form a link between the city and the village and to provide education which 
is relevant to the villagers in their day-to-day lives. People must get rid of the 
thinking that theoretical knowledge is superior to practical work. I think this is 
an extremely dangerous and wrong idea. I do not say that theoretical knowledge 
is wrong in itself. But the idea that it is superior to practical experience is 
wrong and until people get rid of this idea, the caste system will continue to 
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exist in India. 

I feel very perturbed by the caste-system wherever I find signs of it. It is 
there in our services. Education will ultimately break it down. Therefore the 
rural institute or any other educational system must be clear in its mind about 
the kind of world that it is preparing the people for and the goals and ideals for 
which they must work. We must have some kind of picture of the future. It is 
not enough to prepare for the world as it is today because it is already changing, 
whether we want it to or not. We must look a little ahead and prepare for the 
future. 

We are preparing for the Third Five Year Plan. The first step is to calculate 
what the population of India is likely to be at the end of the Third Five Year 
Plan that is seven years from today because we have to plan for that. If we plan 
for the existing population of India, in five or seven years we would be lagging 
behind. With an annual increase of population of almost fifty, sixty lakhs, we 
will face shortages if we plan for the population of today. Therefore everything 
has to be planned according to the present figures as well as what they are 
likely to be seven years hence. 

So we have drawn up a plan for all essential services and goods like food, 
clothing, houses, schools, health-care etc. The other things come later. So we 
have to take into consideration conditions of the present as well as keep in 
mind the future and be clear in our minds the direction in which we wish to go. 
It we want to take the entire population of India with us, it is an impossible task 
without their active help. Professors can teach and the academic approach is all 
very well. But the really good teachers are those who can stimulate people into 
doing something, physically and mentally. If professors produce more professors, 
it is their tailure though we do need professors too. For instance, those who 

go to art schools can only take up a profession as art masters. So they get into 
a rut. 

In short, since we are embarked upon great tasks in order to transform 
India and make her a rich and powerful country, we cannot achieve our goals 
by passing resolutions. What we need is hard work, the right kind of work. We 
hav e to introduce new techniques of agriculture and industrialise the country to 
increase production. The only way to do it on a large scale is to make sure that 
the millions in the country understand these things. It is not enough to pass a 
law in Parliament. It is obvious that we come round once again to the farmers 
who form the majority of the population. Until their thinking changes and there 
is an urge in them to progress, the country cannot go very far. I have no doubt 

about it, no matter how many able people there may be at the top, in Parliament 
or elsewhere. 

Therefore those of you who are graduating must form a link with the people 
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m the rural areas and light a spark of enthusiasm in them to do their work and 
to progress. India cannot progress until this happens. All our community 
development schemes and the emphasis on panchayats and cooperative, etc., is 
with a view to encourage the farmers to stand on their own feet instead of 
waiting for some outsider, officers or professors, to do something. The professors 
can certainly create an atmosphere in which the villagers will become more 
conscious. But a graduate cannot have any impact if he merely lectures to the 
other. His first task should be to give a practical demonstration if his lecture is 
to have an impact. Mere lecturing can have very little effect. If he works himself 
and the people are convinced of his practical abilities, then his education will 
have an impact. This applies to everyone but particularly so to the farmers 
because their minds are not so receptive and they are hidebound by the habits 
of generations. They are used to working very, very hard and facing dire straits, 
tor failure of crops meant starvation. Therefore they are not easily prepared to 
face new challenges. But once they are convinced, they are prepared to try 
anything. 

Therefore it is not enough to acquire knowledge. It has to yield results. It is 
not merely for getting a job. Knowledge should equip you to show others the 
path and what not. You have the opportunity of getting education which is not 
available to most people in India today. In that sense you are lucky and the 
society has looked after you better. Therefore you owe a debt to society. The 
society has invested more in you and the debt has to be discharged by service to 
the society. You must repay society by using your knowledge to guide others. I 
am lav ing emphasis on the practical aspects of teaching. I have seen this even 
in our big river valley projects. Engineers came from the United States and the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere, and the first thing that they noticed was that here 
engineer preferred to sit at a desk. On the other hand, the foreign engineers 
whom we were paying enormous sums of money with difficulty for after all, 
we are a poor country would more or less take off their clothes and work under 
the machines, etc. They did not ask anyone else to do their work for them. 
Though ideologically they are different, their entire training, education in school 
and college, etc., moulds their behaviour which is very much alike. The highest 
officials do not hesitate to soil their hands doing the work at hand. They do not 
sit at a desk, signing papers. The entire atmosphere is different. I want that a 
similar atmosphere should be created here so that people can get into the habit 
of doing their own work instead of behaving like officials. 

This applies to all the places. But it is obvious that those who are being 
trained at the rural institutes have to work in the rural areas. Therefore it is very 
essential that they should not behave like officers but cooperate with the 
villagers. Nations learn from their experience more than from books. I am all in 
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favour of books. Please do not think that I am against them. In fact, it surprises 
and grieves me to think how few people in India read books, even among the 
literate ones. The illiterate are of course helpless. After all, millions of people 
are literate in India and yet I know of no other country in the world where so 
few books are printed, sold or read. Here people read text books or occasionally 
some novels, etc. This leads to stagnation of the mind. It is wrong at all times. 
But particularly now, students learn very little in schools and colleges. The real 
studying has to be done thereafter. The schools and colleges can only prefer 
your minds and teach you the art of discriminate and research. After that, it is 
up to you to increase your knowledge. In a changing world, with all kinds of 
new knowledge coming to life, if you do not study, you will become backward 
in every way. So that is no doubt essential. Now how you evolve a balance 
between book-knowledge and practical work, for both are equally essential, 
depends on an individual’s experience. Schools and colleges also mould him to 
some extent. 

Anyhow, the idea behind this rural institute is very good in any case but more 
so because, as I have pointed out, it can act as a link between the urban and 
rural areas. Those who come out of schools and colleges must not want to take 
up white-collar jobs in Delhi or other cities but do something productive which 
will have an impact on our economy, particularly our village economy. 

I congratulate all of you who have graduated today. But I hope you will not 
be content to look for office jobs or sit idle waiting for something to turn up. 
That is extremely wrong. It is obvious that there should be employment 
opportunities. The community development programmes, panchayats and 
cooperative are opening out new avenues of employment for which we need 
trained people in large numbers to run them. Any of you who has the training 
will be absorbed. But you must not sit waiting for jobs to come to you. You 
must do whatever you can. 

Well, I have taken up too much of your time and talked of all sorts of 
things. I congratulate once again, the students and teachers of this Institute. 
(Applause) 

Translation ends.] 
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115. At the Sanatan Dharma Dronacharya College: 
Education and Development 69 

R# #ft ^ RF# r^Mci 7 " R t3FR tRT I rft Tt# # FF# eft, 1% 
3tT RWFT # FtRT R3R ^ F tRRT I (f# ... dlf^ill) T#f# FT R $TRt R T#t I 
RR% #t FtT % f^WM #t, R$ #t FRTtR TRFT *t RR£T 

RRRr |i (cnfM) Rtt S27R f# rff rrt w I f# f#tr FR-RTt 
rrrt rtr i ^ft f#tF r rtfr % #t «rr^r i n ift 3f 

#t^ R3R Rf F tRRT, ^Rf% <§0T ift FRt *T # R# ^T# 1 1 Rlfk t f# 3f RTFfTT 
| &> # S-rMIH RFT #rff # RR-RFt R RT |, eft 3R$t cRF R #T I (rflfaill) 
RR #tt Ft, f#tT #t RTt I FRR? RFRt RT RTR wfe #t RT ttRJR R# ^ 
RF ^Ft f=W^d RTtJR R# 1 1 ##R RR Ft RTF tRTR RF I f# ’RIF # FRTRPT 
'RTFT Ft, eft R# # Ft TFT I RtTR RRt Ft, RF # Rp RRR - RFJR Ftcft I RTR I 
# Rp? RRRt RTRRR Rt-RtR RTF #t f^RjR^T Ft# 1 1 RRi # #t tRT RPJ# 
RTR # R# | f# 3TTRRTR #t R^ # f#RR RRT RTRT t f# # cp RRJ #T tt R# 
##, RT# f## 9T7SR RR RRJt R?t RTR R# t Rf#FT # RttRR # RRR I, RR#t 
RR?RT RTfFR I RT#-R#t *TR # FtT RtF ft ^RRT## # I, Rtt R# R#t | #t 
RTTvTRR RR FR #R ch^ct |f RtTR RpJ-R-RjS' tTFR Ft# I R#f# TRj RRRR T|R RR# 
RT#t I cp Rf# RR Rt #R #, RRRTR Ft, R#FT Ft RtTRTt # RRRRT RTf#* | 
ft |, Ft gRF ^f I "RTF Ft# I f###t? F##t f# ## RR RRTt ^ ^T# 

# f#t I ^IlHI T RTf «Ff#t # f# 1 t'F S'tlM #t ’Ri ^tR^t ## #=F 

^Ftetr I 3ftt ^JtRTt ##=Ft #ft 1 1 ^tft RTF R f# FtRTt TRj tftRT f3Tt 
3TRR, gTR cF7% # RT ^TT# I RT^, # # c^R #, 3TtR-3RFT =FFt 1 1 # 
R RTtT 3tT# R# 1 1 T#FF RR f#F# RtT ^#FT ## I # #t^ 3FR =#t #R^ 

# R# FRTT, ^T# 3TR FTRt #, F#f#Tt Ft ^TT RF # ^TT tJFTt #, tftRHT Wf I 

#t cR # gTR Ft?TT I, RR f# Rt?T 3Ttt ’FttfTF % # RRT I #=F R#R I ^t # 

R^ RTf # I, RRT ^ RT%t I F^F tF^ I FMff# RRT R^, Rtt 

^ ftttRTt ^T^Rt Rf#T TTF, ## FR # # tF, Rtf# # FtTR # ^t#TR 1 1 

^3t# # 3RtTt #t RtRT #rfT F ¥! Rtf# RT%t I f# RR 

#RMRt % R RTeT Rt ## f , 3ttt cTR tt ## 1 1 


69. Gurgaon, 29 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. The tape is incomplete and only this 
part of the speech is available. 

70. Sardar H.K. Bhattacharya. 
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PE pRsTTRT PbRl RT, RRTTT 4TH vJOcll % RRT Pi (31^) ? T<R> RtR eft 
RngR Rtt I R^r , FRTff rft[ t FRirf R?t t Rt Rt RFrg aftr R?t I, Rt rrrR tfR 
% RRdeft f? gPfRT R I 3FTT Rt RTR OTTT fo# gPclPUl R R?R Flct, Rt RR 
RRR Rt RR$TT Sir TRt RT, RTRf RT, Rlt%T I RRR 3ftT 3TRRTR R R§R RTft #1T, 
RttF $TRt dRf niT, # R7R RT RRT TTt Rr^TR cRH R RtpRr, Rt RR# R*ftR ■3TTWT 
RT RTE Ft RTIRT 1 1 RRf% FR RRFt ^T pTRRit RTF?t t s^P^Rd PTt?g$TR, #T 
FRR?t 3TtRTR Rt ^RTT 3 t, gMr % FRIT RFT FFP^Rd M?g$TR R$T RTRT I 
ttr rt tft t FRirt RT%$if Tt, rPer rrr^ rPitr far ^t r# i Rt ^n%r t 
Re RT RFT^ # RTR |R #, eft gfcftT tt RTRRRT R# I, RRt% RTRRRT gPtRT 
RRR R*ft t, FTT gfRRT R RTTRRtt RTR RTRT I, RFT RE Rt RTR ^ R$t gPfRT dIR 
R T?t Rt R RF RT, gPtRT RRR RRt I, RTF# Rf^R RRR dRt 1 1 FRpTR Refi 
RRTEft gf RRTR if RT RIRI^ R FT RRR ^EW'EdR RTTRT FteTT % PE REFT FR 
=Et RFTF Ft RTfo Rt RTRT RFRT I Rt RRTR R RTRT Ft, fad FR RP I 3IM<Ed -3TTR 
cEFRr 3TR Rt c^j TTcf7 RTjt Ft ^TTeTT %, <$5 RFlf R FRTt RFT cgST Wt RTRt R I 

#c gREt r Rt RgR rit TRidTTi R?tR ^t rtR f Rt TgR rt^ t rf%, 3T ^rtR R 

dR R «TTFT g^Ef R Wf STT, Rt ^TRId< #T dR ^IFT % 3TlR ^ f 1 # 1 ? Rt RffeR 
^ fd^ did R, ^RfR Mdld d(d Ft dR cfc(ld I 3T«T sj^T ^ER TnR ^ fd^ I 
cERR-rRRT RR dR RT^R I, RR Rt R^f RRer R^R Rft RTTTR R, Rt tRFRER R^RE 

^ tR^r fRIPwRji r% ^ Rrq rtR Rt rtR, rtR ^tRRcet, rtR rrRR rt ietr 

RT R!R RTR I RnRR #R FRlR FT g^ R |, Rt RR R^f RTFldRER RT RP-HRR RRR 
^ f^IR ' J RKId< R I 

3TR RRTRt RRRT ^Rff dR TRR ^R RR I, aft? TgdR RTR f dT'dlRR % I #R 

RirR #r-R-^R -sr^rt frR rtrt R, RRt R, w rRr R RTfFT I ^wiRt 

t cBtf RIFT RT Rt TFT R^f I FRTR ttrt fc|d^d Rdft RTR R, fFRtRfeE RftR, FRTR 

RtR rrR R Rifk R tR-gwiRl R rrR rtt r^r ^R rR rR rIRr R Rt, h^Irft 
R%F I FRIT RTF^T RT rtrrR ft R, RTR rfR R P F -gdd T d rR rtrf rt?r R 
gRfRT ^ '3TRIRT -3TTS-RR gdRt R fRRt RlRt R I (Rlf^RT) RR R, FT RTR R R# 
R^Rt, aftr frtR rtf^r fr rrr frit rft rtr rrR R frR R§trr ^rV'Rr R 
FRTR RTR RiT T^t R, FRiR flTrRT RTFRT R RRR Rt 3TIRRR RP^R FtRT RRiRt cETR 
RRR R RRT-Rt RRf FRtR rRR|RT RR3ff RT RTF^TT R TrR Rt Rt-frf FTfTT RI 3 Pd.TR 
rtr rr tR R 1 Rtr -str frtr gr*E, f^Et =ef^ R, Rt$M rPPt tRr Ft 

RRT, 3ftT TR^ RTR% RRR Rt RRR R|R 3TTR FtR, Rt RRR Rt R^R RTRFT rR 
RTR RTR ^ I RF?t RRRt RRTR R Rt ggiRR Rt RFT Rt gPdlRl RtT R RtFRtRt RT 
RRkR I gpRT TFT I gpTR ^ RTR RF 1 RrRRr rt RfTR Rwt Ft 3TRR TTRRT 
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‘PT JRF 3TT#T’ WIT I FTFT ^ P7TO % PFTR, ffp>Md RTR *|TR eft, 3RP TOR, 
■TO PPTT PR RTR TO PPTO WIT I 

3TP PTTO | FT §PJPP PjTJ-P-pj5 eft TRTP PT TO? cfJTTft 1 1 Ft ’ft RTP P 
ftfTO W TRTOP TOT pft FT, TRFTT ^^TTeTT FT % TO T§F TO I FTPTfR 
P}5-P-PpJ FPTF % TOT FtR TrEHTT FT I PF PF % PTPTft Tp? PF TTTTT 5JRTP FTP 
TOT TO TOP TRTP % TOR TO TOP TO TO TOFF ?PT WT, PPfTOt RRTT, 
pTOf TO rtf TOTO % TOT I, eft ?TOr pit pto fTO TO TO ft, ptf TO TO 
3 Ft, TOlRPPT 3 Ft, TO TO# if Ft, TO TT^R FT Ft, TOT TO Piff FTP P%P, 
TO f TRTP % TOR TO fTOr I RP TO FTPT if R ^4 fit PT|>P TITO <3"1 TO RE d<6 
ft P>tfF TRIP WU TO, FT TO TO PR RF TO TO I TTRT FRTT L M§^ TOT FTR if TO 
TOTO FPTTt RRftTftTOTRTTTTOTfPTFt, TOTO TO RR TOP TO I FF fappjp 
RE TORT TT HM Ft PFTP TO, ftR 3TTpTO TO PPR PR TO fTO-FP TO TOTOEP ftR 
I FTTRT TOTPR TO TO^R RTfPF prfTF FfR 1 1 pftT FRP RjTOpP TO TO fftTR 
% TORI TO PP RE TTO-fP P ftR PR FTtTO TO TO -3TTPR PFT ftR I FTP % FP 
TO PTP P RE PR FFPTO ^P ^WH P 1 1 RE Rptppp TOffFF f FPTP, PTPTF# 
PFPTfr tl 

TO PP TO-TI 3 TP FtPT % TO PPf TOp TOP-TOP ftpf f , TOt TOITO PRPT PER 
PfPT 1 1 PPffTO PF Rtf fP-FTFT TOTOFFFRpffTft, pTO ff^TPIP TO fPRt 
% FPTTO 1 1 TOtT FT TO TOTPt TO RR FtPT TO Rtf PR ft pft TOTO fTO TR PR Ftp fPFT 
RE TO TOTT RE TORT TOPTT PPT ffPT, tp PR fi?FT R TO FF? Rtlp, Pt RFft 
P^lFT FtPT 1 1 Pt FP TO FtjfTSTPP PPR ft fPPPT T^ t •PtT TO PRtpP FTPt-FTR 
TOPTt FP RT% PT% I, TRTP Rt I PPtfR gPE P# PR €tRPE t PPR t, tPPTO 
TPTTTO %, fTOt PTTPPTft feRE^P P Ft, FPTfR Pt 3TTFPT RR P^t PPR Pt PR 
R fvR Pt?IT FfR 3ttT TRTP TO TOTR f^TP% TORT RR P Rpt PTP ^ FT 
PP% Ft TOTR PtFTT F?T PT FfR ^ I FT, PF PTPR ^ tR ft PR PPP P^t PTT^ ^ PR 
Pt RR 3ftT PR FI 3 P ^ I P#T F RtT TRTP P?t PPRt fTTOTP Rpft PTf^P, P5TR 
ft F I ftfop TORt PtF.RT ftR TO RR PPR prfFP I RR ft TO PPPP PtFf^PP 

ppt, cfjts ^tpp TO' pTO ^ pr, ft ptf %, TOpp TOp TOt pttp pt i '3ftr pr 

tTOtTO % TPTTTO TO PF RPFR f tR PFT fTOP PR PF TOfpPP RR PEP t, Ttt 
PT#R PTO I Pt TORT TPTTTO 3R5T f I PPT pff pTO, PR f Pt PPR ft PPP 
f I Pt TTOTOP FtTft t, TRTP TPTFP ftR f , Pt PTO FTR R 3TP Pt fTOp PR, 
TOR ptP ctl), R PR PT TFP %, T3F PR pft PTO, Pt RTOT pft ftR I Ft TTP5R 
f 5TT% PR% P TO TRTP # TOff TPP PTR R Pt, ^fRP RTPRP Ft PPTP Tf R 
pft TTPR I 
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e% 7775 % 373 7%3 3773, %t 7773 37 %37T7 %7 37 3773 3 377% 37% %73 fttft 
^ I 5^77 eft 3% 3,1 H 37737 3i$cl ft 77%3 fftelel! 3i% 3<IH %? I 37 ^-iKi cBT^TT ft 3%, 
33% 37% ft % %t 3737 377777 I 7377% 3%7 377% ft 3 % ^ ^ g T % t r ( 

33% 37 %f =Rft| 33% 3ft 3% 3ft?5 33 773 %T7 I tfttp 377 i % 773 733 

ftftft 3ft W 3773 ft % 37737 ft, 7377 73¥ ft, 3773 377% 3ft 733 ft, 3ft ftt c§S 33 
fftft 7377 %7-37%T 3777 ft %7%7 3ft ?e737 %37 37737 ft % OT 3ft 77*3!% % 3^3 
% 5% 3ft 77*37% % 737737 373 I % %3 ftt P7% ft 537 f%% gq tt% 3 3737 ft % 
537 el<4> ft 37 33 37% Tl^ell, 537 3737 ft ^pb J I7N ft T3773? 3777 3337 37% 3p? i 
3%3 ■3TT3ftt 3ft, %33 3ft 3773 ft ft 7377% 37fftq 3373%, 73773% %3lft 3ft ft 333 
73737 73737 qf%77 ft 75TT37 ft, 3773 3ft 3373% ft 3733% ftft, 3T3 ft 3§3 ft%77 1 1 
373 ft ft 333ft 3ft ft 5f%77 ft3T ft 33T3T I 

3ft 3T3 fP 3%, 3% 373 7337 537 3TT^ftt ft 377777% ft 337 773737 ft 
3PT% 3ftT 3733ft 37737 37 773737 ft I 37% % ft, ft 333% ft 33T 773737 ft 73773% 
3733ft ftft ft ftft 3T3T ft I 333333 ft 37% 397 fftft 735% ft 7J%5 ft 3Tftf7377 ft I 
37ftf%7 3% 3757 % 353 %f33^3 ft 337 373 ft 377ft fft 37773 57 7773 % 37737 
ft 73377% 3 7313-7% ft fft35733 ft %533 ft 33T3 ft 3% 3777737% ft ^3137 %73 3§3 
^3737 3% 333 fftr^eieaftl 3773 ft, ftftfTft ft f% ft 33 7537 ft I eft 777 ft ft ft, 
37733 42 373 3% 5=37373 33, 357 33T33 ft 357 I %f%73 373 37737 537 3)177% 
ft, f%77377 ft 37^37, 3%73 337 3773 3% 397 3%, 3f %3% % 3337 ft I 573% 3333 
537733T 3773 ftft ft 7537753 ft 3Tftf733 3Tft ft 37% 377 7737ft I ftfft3, ftft3 3p 
ftft ft % 377 757 ft, TTTTpr 3773 ft 7ft ft I 3% 33 37? ft fft7TT3 3%7377 37537 
1 7733 5=7 317% 33, 33% 37733 773337 ft % 3? 31373 33 ft 397 ft? 35 33 
ft 333373 5pF77 3%75, 33 3T3 33 ft? 33 Tqp ft 7337 33 3733 37%, 377 % 
#3I<{| 373 3ft I 33% 33 37T3 37737 ft) f ft77l^ 377 7737ft ft, 53 d l4% 377 773ft 
ft, 3 33 fft377 773 7737ft ft, 37 ^75 ftf , 773 F3 3%7 37, 33% ?77 3773 ft ftt 3ft? 
777377% 57§3 3ft 3177 3ftf ft F3Tft 333%T 333, 377^3 5377 3F7, 3 OdlHFT 
373733 ft 33 %77, 77737777 3737777 33 377ft I 33 777377% 373777% 37 377^ 3ft 373 
3ftf ft %577TR % 37%, 3 333%3, 333%3 7773 %37 77377% ft, 7773 77737 377% 
3ft 3ft%9T 377 77377% ft, 537373 3% ftt 7% 3T35Tft, ft%3 3%737 ft 37577 37 %ff 
3773%% 37 353 ft 5737 37 ft, 37ft 37 3%3 37 ^F13 3%, 3777737% 3 37% % 
33% 3% %7?7 35373, 77737%37 35373 % 3773% 377^3 % 7§T%t %f 5% I 
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[Translation begins: 


You just heard the welcome speech by the Principal . 71 There was a great deal of 
Poetry in it and I cannot possibly reply in the same manner (Applause) because 
I am not a poet. I consider myself to be a worker in the task of building the 
edifice of new India (Applause) and my attention is constantly on how to lay 
the bricks and mortar for this edifice. The Principal said something about finance 
in his report. I cannot say anything about that either because it does not fall 
within my jurisdiction. It is obvious that I want the arrangements for teachers 
and the taught to be good. (Applause) Now I do not know where the shortfall is 
and whether it is the fault of the Punjab or the Central Government. But education 
is extremely important and it is wrong for any educational institution to be 
starved of funds. 

Nowadays, there are two or three common complaints. One is of course 
that the standard of education is not good. It is not the fault of any individual. 
The system itself is wrong and needs to be changed. I have myself levelled this 
criticism and so have others. When so many people are of the same opinion, 
there must be some truth in it. It is obvious that in an age of change, the objectives 
and system of education must also change. It happens in every country. After 
all education is a means of training people in many ways. Basic education 
moulds the character of the individual. The other aspect of education is training 
in some profession or the other. These are the two fundamental objectives of 
education. When life itself is so complicated, nothing is possible without training 
and skill. Whether it is a doctor, engineer, carpenter or ironsmith, he needs 
training. Mere enthusiasm is not enough. Character forming and training of 
personnel are the two aspects of education. Even as far as character forming is 
concerned, it cannot be done by giving lectures and serious thought has to be 
given to it. Then as far as training is concerned, the question is even more 
complex because there are thousands of professions and the demands change 
with the times. If you were in a university a hundred years ago it is obvious that 
the pattern of professions will be quite different from what it is today. It is true 
that a revolutionary change has occurred with the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution and it s offshoots. It is coming by very slow degrees to India. 

So it is obvious that the educational system of the last century is not wholly 
relevant today because the world is in a great flux. We have to live and work in 
this age, not dwell in a bygone age when there were no trains or aeroplanes. 


7 1 . See fn 70 in this section. 
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The world has changed a great deal and so has our way of life. Therefore in a 
changing society, the main thing that has to be borne in mind at all times is that 
the education that is imparted must equip the individual to fit into society. 
Already there is a change in the attitude of the students. When I was studying 
in England, most of the people went there to become barristers. That was more 
than fifty years ago. Very few people do so now. Most of the students who go 
abroad to study take up technical subjects and engineering, etc., whether they 
go to England, France, Germany, the United States or the Soviet Union. 

Hundreds of new avenues are opening up. The highest posts in the armed 
forces, army, navy and air force, are occupied by Indians. Thousands of people 
are recruited into the diplomatic service. It is a new cadre in India and our 
ambassadors to other countries are chosen from it. There has been great progress 
in the fields of science in India and we are counted among the eight or ten 
nations leading in this area in the world, (Applause) I do not say it is true of all 
areas but we are leading in some. Thousands of our scientists are working in 
our national laboratories. You will be amazed to know that hundreds of people 
are working in the area of defence science. In the area of atomic energy alone, 
two thousands five hundred scientists are working today. Since India is a social 
service state dealing with many aspects of society and its problems, innumerable 
avenues have opened up in that area too. During the days of British rule, we 
had what is known fundamentally as a police state meaning the chief function 
of the government was to maintain law and order to collect revenues and disburse 
salaries. It is obvious that every Government does something for the welfare of 
the society. The British did too but it was not their main aim. They felt that 
society must help itself. 

Ever since we got freedom, our attention has been concentrated on the 
uplift of society. The five year plans that you hear about are aimed at improving 
every aspect of life, agriculture, industry, education, etc., in India. This has 
also opened up innumerable avenues of social service. The five year plans have 
opened up many new avenues of employment and professions. Planning is 
essential to see to it that everyone fits in, in the march of the nation. Until our 
education system is changed to fit in with the changing times we will have 
problems. 

In short, we are in an era of change, a transitional period in India. There are 
bound to be ups and downs which must be faced, we are building a new India 
with human beings, not with bricks and mortar. No two individuals are alike. It 
is not an easy matter to build a nation with individuals of different character 
and temperament. We are passing through a transitional age and there is no 
doubt about it that we shall gradually solve the problems that we are facing 
today. 
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A nation is healthy only when there is no unemployment because an 
unemployed human being is a burden on society and the nation. The larger the 
number of people without jobs, the more crushing is the nation's burden. It is 
certainly accepted that children and old people cannot work. It is obvious that 
the society must look after them. But apart from them every individual must 
work. By work I mean productive work which adds to the national wealth in 
some form. The test of a healthy society is the percentage of people in it who 
do productive work. If it is a hundred per cent, it is a healthy society. The 
structure of society which was prevalent in earlier ages and permitted some 
sections of society to live off the labour of others is no longer acceptable. It 
may have been relevant then. But it is no longer so today. 

There are two kinds of unemployed. One is those who want to work but 
cannot get jobs. We must make arrangements to provide more jobs because 
children and the aged are dependent on the earnings of such people. It is because 
the number of unemployed is so large in India that the welfare and education of 
children imposes such a great burden on society. The people in the productive 
age-group must generate enough wealth to cover the needs of the old and the 
very young as well as themselves. 

The dilemma that a poor country faces is that on the one hand, there is no 
capital for development. How can a human being who does not have two square 
meals a day save anything? The same is true of a poor nation. The affluent 
human beings and nations can have a surplus and so there is rapid progress. 
Europe and the United States are counted among the affluent nations of the 
world. The United State of America is extraordinarily rich because they produce 
vast quantities of goods every year through hard work. They waste a great deal 
and yet there is a surplus. The Soviet Union, which has had to face great 
hardships after the Revolution forty two years ago, has turned into a highly 
industrialized society and produces a great deal of wealth, though perhaps you 
cannot compare their standard of living with that of the people of the United 
States. Their production is going up and there is a surplus. I want the farmers to 
understand the need to increase production in India. 

What are the five year plans all about? I want every single man, woman 
and child to understand them because your criticisms and suggestions would 
be invaluable for our development. The five year plans are not meant for the 
government to be implemented by officials alone. India’s progress is beyond 
the control of government officials. They can guide and advise and pave the 
way. But ultimately the burden of implementing the Plan falls upon the millions 
of people all over the country whether they work on land or factories or 
somewhere else. Social advance is not possible through rules and regulations 
alone. 
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(g) Culture 


116. To Y.B. Chavan: Allahabad Visit 72 


November 4, 1959 

My dear Chavan, 

Dhebarbhai has induced me to agree to going to Ahmedabad for a day for some 
function in connection with Nanalal Dhanpat Kavi, 73 the famous Gujarat poet. 4 
1 shall be going there just for a day or, indeed, a little less, on Saturday, the 28th 
November. I shall probably reach there about 10 a.m. Early in the morning of 
the 29th November, I shall return to Delhi. I have to be here at the latest by 10 
o’clock in the morning of the 29th. 

Dhebarbhai is trying to fix up engagements for me for this day. Apart from 
the main function for which I am going and which probably will take place in 
the forenoon, I shall naturally address a public meeting in the evening. If possible, 
I should like to fit in two other engagements. One is about which you wrote to 
me some months ago, asking me to perform the opening ceremony of the Jyoti 
Sangh building. 7 ' I shall gladly do so if this can be fixed up. The other is a visit 
to the Harold Laski Institute of Political Science, whose Director is Purushottam 
G Mavalankar. He has been pressing me to go there for a long time. 

I want to make it clear that it is not necessary for you to take the trouble to 
go to Ahmedabad when I go there. I expect to see you in Delhi on the 9th of this 
month when I understand you will be coming here. 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


72. Letter. File No. 8/125/59-PMS. 

73. (1877-1946). Correct name, Kavi Nanalal Dalpatram. 

74. See item 127. 

75. See item 129. 
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117. To C.D. Deshmukh: Membership of India 
International Centre 76 


November 6, 1959 


My dear Deshmukh, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date about the International Centre at Delhi. 
I am very glad to learn of the progress made in establishing this Centre here. I 
am honoured by the request made that I should be an Honorary Member of this 
Centre. I gladly agree. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


118. At Kalidasa Samaroh: Kalidasa Jayanti 
Celebrations 77 

we, ftfft aitr f%ft, 

F^t FTFF7 FEF3J % FETEf F>FT fF7 FF F FFTF FEE* fOT FF % FlfeKId FT 
TFT, 3flT EFT Ft FTeJF 2TT FFF?t FEE FfcTFT -iH H J II % I Fid FF % 
EFT ^ FFT F3TT FtFT I, FHFT F?t F^tff ft FFT FtrTT I FF FFFt FRF-FEF 
F*F ?t Flci f I FT, FjF FTFt-FiFt ^5 ^ 11 4 % FTF Ff FTF I TiftT tttE FFt 
Wdddl F?t f? FEsr-FiTF 7<|F did ■sflT FF tTF (gelc) fr FF Ft FEE FF 
FTi eft -3Ff% FTFtF ERF Fit FFFit FTF eTTjft Ft FE?T % FTtT TTcE cjft 
FEEFFt% F^EF ff FFFit FTFT 1 1 ZJF FTF FFTt ^?T # fo^et FTFT % Ft Eft 1 1 
FtFf FEE FF F73F t, F7#FRt FfeFT? ’ft Ft FETt t FETt FEE FFF ftf^EF 
FTFSFFi t FETT Fit FtfFT I FETE FF Meft FfttF c£t FEE it# Ft FFTEt FF F# 
EFFt I, FF# ^§T Fft, FFlft FT#T F?t, JE# FF F73F FTTeft I 3ftE FFFt ETTF #EFt 
FF t FETFt FF'tftFjTJFRFtFEtflFFEFF TfT# FT#F FFF F?t FEE ?FET ^ 
F#EF Fft FEE F# Ft FF FF FTF t FTEt FT# FF#, Ft# FT# F7E# 1 1 

F#f #ST FT F#? #F FT# FFFt F# F^F FF FFT FFF# FF FF# F Ft I FF 
FTFt I Ft FF Fife! # 3EFTF, FJ# #F#f FFT# F7F # #FT t Ft FETFt FT 

76. Letter. File No.40(190)/59-71-PMS. 

77. Speech at the inauguration of the Second All India Kalidas Samaroh, Ujjain. 1 1 November 
1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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3# ##f % RT RT# 1 1 FRI# faRTR f RRR# RTR RTffa 3 ^ttTF f ; RRPF f 

R1|R TT1#, #faR # FR RTR R# RPR fa R# #RTT fa RT faRM fa RRRF f RF, RRT 
RTf, PW TPRRT ^fNf5 TPfa# R# 1 1 # R# RTRRT FRET, RRR# FR# I, 
Ffa TRT-fa# # |, RT# #ER# RRT# FT FRRt RT RRT# #, fa-fa RT# FRfa 3TT# 
FR# Rp5-R-Rp? RPR fa fafacl R# 1 1 RFT FRT R#3T # FRT Rt, FRT fa?T RT fa 
# RTRRT | faR# fRRRpT 3PTRF faRTR #faR FRR# TTRPFR, TIRT#FPT fa fa, FRRt 
Rj|R fa# RTF # far FTffa FfFTT# #, FRR# f#RTR F# # I fa RT#t, RE FRR RF 
fa fa RFjfa RE RR§fR # RE RTFRf, RE fa#R RRRT I, RF FR# fa RRT c§5, 
3TR % I ^R, RF Rt FTPffa Ft RE RFjfa f#RT# fa I 

RPR, FTPfat RRT#F RtRT# #, FR R##FTR RRR t RT Rfa R-RFIT, FR# f^TR 
SPRRTF | ^FT R§R Tgfa I fa fait #T fa f#R # #t FR# RTR # RRTRT fFR RRT#F 
#, far FTP# RsfafaR RTTR RTTf#FTR fa t#R #9T RP RRTRT fl RF fa fa RRT RRR 
I fa fa-#PT RT# R RTf, RE Rt RF, RF RR£R RTRT # TPRRT RRR # I c§<? ## 
RPR fa Ff#FPT Rt RFT far Rt RPR fa RTfaR RRR # R#t-R#t RT# fa ## 
RtRT fa RR RT# FRT# RT# fatR RT RFRT faRRT RRT F3TT I FPRR RTRT R fa 
RR§R RTRT # Rt faRTT | apTT RTRT R fa# FRlt F?T # #T RPJR R# 

FRTR faT fan faTT I #RT RFT fan #RT F 3#T faTT I 3TR 3TTRRRT R# Rt FRT# 
RTRT# I, RFt-Rft RTRT# t#?TRTRRFRR, RRR^TRt R|R c§EF RR# # RR£R 
RTRT ^ R^t I, RRt R faERT RR RF RRff# R# RTR RR# 3R R#t, ^T5-R-^?5 ^ft 
RTT # Rt R#f RRffa RR^R RF R 1J FP; #t RFR RFT t 3TtT FRT# RTRT# Rt I RF 
c§TJ Rffa RRt 7#f #RTFf RTR RRT FRt T# RR|R q# RRF # I 

RR RRf R^R RFT RTRT #Rt faff t #t ^T# R# RRR R# ##t I f#R# FR# f#5TR 
R#-tfal #, RTRRRT RR R# # RTF TFT f, RR RF# # #t, FTF #t RTR RF# I R?# 
Rt #T RR% fa RF# RTF# Rt RR£R # €# RR t##-R# RTfatfa c# RTRT f#fat R# ( 
Rfa =# I fa[ R>TT#t RTRT RTF RFT #R RF RRETR RPR Ft fa RTT far RF fa# I 
#t RR|R 3TP RRTT# # ffapET FRT# #TT RTR# Rt t RRfa RF# R#f fafT, ^ 
Ffa-Ffa RFt, #faR cp faf# cEFT RT R#-f#fa R# RPR faf RRF# RTRT #t I RF 
T# RfaR R cETR RT# # RT RTTT# R RP# # I #T, RRRR #f RFRT # RT 3# ##R 
RT RFRT far R#Rt I 

-3# RR# f#R RF R 1I FTT TfajR cET # ffar# fRRTTR-f#RTTR % faR# #tR RT# 
faER TTRj# F I #t RcE #T RR RT^R RR RTFT, farTRT RFT RT# 3TTTT TP# FRT# #P3# 
RRR #, RRT# #, FRi# #§T # FRP RRR> faRT# RT, T#R# RT, TTTfa# RT, TTR RT 
Rfr^l #tT FRR Rfa RFF R# fa Tfa§R #, TP^cT Rlffal R RF# RRT# R# JTTfat 
R# fRRfar RTR T#F # jrp#, fa t FRTT, RF RFTRPR, TTRPPR |, R# 3# F# R# 
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ddtw FT# I, TJFF# f#TT TT# d#d dlR?<dJ F, # #T FF FFt FFH % FTFFT 

| ff# # eft FfF ff ftf# # fft-#tcit Ftf f, FfFiF §ttff ffT ft f#r ^H i f^i^m 

FFF T#tt Fldl #T t ## FF F#T 7f#t F# eTTeT I f#T FF FFF #FTT # #$T FT FFF 
F>lf? 1 <;id F# FTFT FfTFT % I FfF F^J STF^ FlftdT % FF «T^eT efT? FRF FFT# f, 3# 
fF t, oFFTT ##?# I, FF fit I tt, #f#TF FFFT FFTFT FfF Fp FTFT FFT# 1 1 

# msR ii | f#r ftfftf ff# f##r ft #r#t ft# FfF f^j #ri fft# 1 1 

T#«§F if Ft FTP ## fpT ## FFff-F?% FFfF FTftFT FFddl w|, M T FFT# 
F FTP TIT# FF FFFT FFT f3TT I % FFPf W# FT f#R PTTFTT Fiftp t, Ft-F% TJF^ 
FFFT# % f#R #FTT# #r#ft TIT# f cR#fpT RFT PTPT FTT, Rcfi T|#f t fpT FFT FT, #T 
M % ^FTFT tfTP Ft FT# ##T FT tT FT# FFT#T I fP#T F# ft f#T ttcF-itcB $fF FF# 
F|F FT# I FT#, FTP FF#-Fe% FFP#f FT* t I '3TtT f#>T 3TTP FTT# F FF FFT# Ft 
FF TTFfF FTftFT FF #T#t FTtf# FF FT, FTTf#FTF FT FT, fFTPFT TfFT t ftp #t FFT 
f 3F t 3f# #T FfP F}T5 fR FTftcFFTTT Fix# fR, F#-F|, ftp F# FT FTF #fF FT# 
t FF FTF f##T FTftPT F# #%R 3TF5T #, TfFT | #fpTF FFTFP f#FTP FTFT #, F^#T 

ter FTTeft #, TTcn-iTcE tor FFFT t #T ft# f#t # fft ftft f, ft#T ft# rf 
FFTT # FTFT t, FF F 3 TJ ##f FFF# FTRP F #, #f#TP RFT FTFT FT Fp5 FTF#TT FFTT 
#FT #, #TTFT ttFT t ## FF 3TTftF FTF F fF) FTF FFFfT ### f# FTFT F FT? FTF 
^Tf#FT 0TTF2# Fff FTF FFT#T FF #§T FT FTF I FFT FFTFif# 3(M FT FFTFTf# # TFTFT 
F, fFFFT #, fFT F FFT #§T FT FTF FT# TIT#T FFF# FTFT FTF FFT 
rd(giS"„ FT # FTFFTT FFFT FFT |ft #?T #FT # I #FT #, FFfF #, ^#F #, 
^FFTT I, F3T F-3TT #, FF #, fFFTF #, FFT #, FTFT # FFT |ft I 3ffT FTF F# #, 
FTFT FFT 3TTFFT #dl # I 

FT fFTT 3TTF F# ## FF# #$T #, ^T5 #?T FT TFF §3TT TTF-FTF #T FTF fF FFT 
FTF 3TTT# FTF TFT f, ^FT FTF ft, FF FTF -3TF5T FT# ft FIFTF TTFfF FT #T 
FTfFFT FF FFF FT F 3TTT FF# FFT ^FT FlfFFT t, F TFf FTFFT FfFTT FFT f 3TT 
TFT TFT, FFT f#FF# F <$5 ?T^f F f#TF5#TRT FT FFT, FF FFF-FF# '## F# FIW 
FFT# Fit# FT FT FFT, FF FT# FT FF 3 TTt FTF 3TTF ## F^fT # FF# #9T F, FF 
FTFF# #, f FTFT F# T#^f# FF F #T FF FtT-FiT FT# 5F#T FTFF# #, ##BF #t 
TTR FfFT I, FT c#F F# #f#[F F5T#T # FF FTF FT Ft, ## FTFT # #T FT# FT Ft I 
Ftt FTF FTFFTF F# FTFTFf F #TFTT FTT# FT t fFT FF FF f^F#FT#t # F Ff FT#, 
FF fFT f#3T# FT ^ FF ^FT FT# #f#F FTF FTT#, FF TFT TfFTTF FfFT 
t, FTF Ft TFT I 3TF, #f# ?|FTF FT I FFTT F# ?T#TF FFf # FF fFT FFT #T FF FFT 
FTFT# FFF F Ft, 3TTF TIFTT F, TTFTcT Ft TJTTF# FF# ## fT# ## ## 3TFT# FTFT 
Ft TFT ^fTF Ft I 
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eft 5fq qq? d<R) q§el ^TTTT ^Tefl Ft eft TTW t q# -3TT# I 4>lfel<;itf t fteRpT 

tlq? qtf q? ^ WTeff q?T, teT m I ## t^eRT qqq #T 3# q? WZ q# HIPT I 
eft # #T, qt? qq? q# ft? t TRiHefl fft? F#t q?ft# FT qt? qqq?r ^Hdl 
q# WI I #T f^feFTT ##F F#t #T HT # #q 3 ^# qf , qqqt TP# qF eft 

qqqt WTR qq# WFT #t tft?q qq? eTPT FfqT ft? F’TTft ^IMche-l qt PM# 

TT # ^FT qTTTT PtqT #T SPOT 3TTTT qfqT I 

3TR ^TF% t tt 9JT? t 3TTq% q?FT ft? qcF t$j ?qq Flefq FteTT % eft eqqjeT Ft 
'FTeTT I, WJ Wm t, Fett-F# qqqt 3tT#-q?H 7 |qt eTPt t #T ## eRP? # #3eTT 
t ttt #T ■STFt #T ## qt f^TeTT^ qt qftftRT q?TeTT F I q# q? qpT t tST q? TPFeTT 
I q tit# ttt #qqr qqqft I, q sr# #qqT ?it# q?rct 1 1 ## qt T^qr 1 1 eft qF 
#t Ft qqqTT I, qF qqq? qrq I % qq? fttq? Ft# ?ft# t, qq? ft qrrr t qrq 
3TIeft qTeft 1 1 qq F# t$T q? q| ftq t, TTlffteq qqq qT, FP# ft?ef# ?PTTt q# 

t, jt# qf# ft?#r qq#q I qq^q, qiqqqr # q#, t qrqq?q qt # tftr qqt 
f gt tnt? w t # Ftt qqqT t, qq q?q q#F qqr ftq q#tt qq? tpts# 

I ft? q#tt #qt qft qTeT qft I, qftt qqt qqq «|Pl 4 l<{| #qt q# 1 1 qq? q?r 
qtqr ft# t t, qqt qqF I qfrnY # 3qt-qrt qt, tft?q #q q? qq?#q? Fteft 1 1 
?q ftrnq ft qq qqqq gqqqqr c^t^rq ftqft qnt qtqr t, qq? qttq >qmmq qq 
qqjf , qq? ttq I ftqq x^f ?if^q I qq? ftqrr qiq^ qq?feft I qF ttq, jrpft #q i 
qrqqqf eft qq? qesrr qq tr FtqT I, qq qeqr qq i eft w ?ttf % qrjq t qF qq 
qtt q?qt-^qt qq# 1 1 Tqfleq I aftr qit I ft qrq?, qF q# qq ft ts"# f 
qTTq t qF qTft Fteft qi# 1 1 qF qqqft qq? ftsil# t ft? q?lftqTTr t #T q5?q qrqr 
I, qt #q #tq? qqr anq tt I, qqt qrqt 1 1 

3T# qr?t? #r qF 3nqq?q # qqrt # ftrqq t qqr-qqT ft?# qqt f i qqt, 
## 3T# #, Ft, ^TRT q?q t tft?q qqt t, sqR qierr 1 1™ # qF ST# qieT 

I I qqfft? tt qFiq?ft, qF qtf ^nq# qsq qt?T # # q?ft q# qft qrrq # 1 1 
ti#q 'Sqrq t # qqq?r, qq ^t |q anqft# qt ftq# 1 1 # ft? tti# ^ftqT ^ 
PFFFft ftt ?FTt t, qq ftq# t 3Tlt t qF, #T q# qq? qt#T t # #T ^ftqT 
qiq# q# I qq# i tft?q q^q jrrt qiq t tq # q^q t ##f #, qq qFt qrr 
3qq qnt #t qrq# ^rqqt t # f#5T t ft? qq qFt ft?# t qqq?r q^qrq ft?qr 
#r xxcf qtq q| q# t “tt”, q#tt qqqt qF # q,H i # qq q^qt q?q qq? 
trn #r q?FT ft? ttf q^qr ttq qftqr t #r q?Ff 1 1 # #r, 

^ tt xtcf qFiq?ft t #r gt tt#f q# ft? #r ^ftqT t, t q# 
q?ftqr t qqq?, 3ftr # ?3#tt feuai qr%eq xjrrt qiqq?rt q#t ?int# i q?ftqr^ # 

78. See item 124. 
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FF I wz =EflFT i f4?fFFF f% F7TFF ^T^FTF FT^t Ft F#f TT^cTT I 3TFt 

JTFFi Ft I FJFST sfft '3T^IY ^FFj %, 3TF5T HETF fliFT, f%FTF FTTft H§8 
4^F Fit s),<1 ' 1 FT, FTTHE fl^t FI^FTF FT, -3TF ^ Ft TTT^jF HET FfT TftcT Fe?t f, 
FMFI % ^F ^ FT -cftch— 1! Ft FFT fFRt STJFTF FF FTFFiT, g?r ft 
FFR Fit '3TRTT tf FIIMF TTfFi F>F f, fsRT^FT HEFSftT, flF^Hfl F>T ai^FW, 
%JTH, HEFT chiRi^Ki 3fTT HEFT FF f^ 3TFFTF I Ft FF Ft F ifoni^ | F, HpffpE 
^T^cJTT eFfeT FT cEf% F5T TREFT I, flFFTFft ^ FTFFiT HETF FRTT F# FFFT |, FftF 
^S - ^ cET f^TT FftT FTFt $Mt FiT FFJFTF F# FfeTF t, fFFTT FF FtFT I, FTF FiT FRIT 
I, FT 41-11 FiT FtFT 1 1 3TTT 3THFiF FF Fit FiPiHI^ % % OfftlT W % 3TFTIT 
^ITF FTF t f|Fft F, F^F FiF 3R& |t?t 1 1 Ft-FTT JEFF? 3 tM 3 fo# ^ 

t, gsrct fOt i f# fIt 'FRff, f% f^f het%?t c^r, tfjfa *tt ftm it fffft f4 I 

^Tf^, Ftf Jlfay 3R5Tf-<prl I eft #F fFSTF t feR ST^FTF FiTFT HgF $TRf FiT 3R 

ftt Ift t, ff Fit 1 1 cEtf ^t^ftf her % rtft fUf ftf het| fIt I ffi’Pe FR 
414i ft ■agenF Ft mf ftt ttfkT I, Fit arrFFft % i fft ^r t ffff st^ftf ftt 

fFFT, H§# I FTRET FfFF FiT f^FT FMT Fitf FiflFTf F# 1 1 FpEF FST fFFTF FiT 
^FTF FlFT I, FT FTFT FT ^T ^TTTT ?RTT I fFFTTf FT, FTTFF 0TP>T $T^f $ 
3E|FTF FFf cET TTF?4 1 1 FTJFTF FR% FM F>T FTFf FTFTF fFTI^T 3TFft FTF % 
FI^F FlFl FT%F affc FTREt XRE WF, TRf Ft =PF FF# FTT PTFTT ^ET f^RFFT 
F#F f f% §T^t =Et I 

^ FTF I, FTF STTFI I, IRE FTfFTFT F?TF5fF 4, FT FT FF^ FRT 

^E FI -Iim 3TT^, FF^FFT F^ HEFT % FFTFF pE t TTcE FFTF# M 

?t*? t ^FT Fif4 ^Tt F^ HEFT f% ^F T|F 3TF5T FTF % FTtTf % FFt FM 
^Et, TFT, FTTFt TTF' FRT FSt, FFi | ( cETFF HET^F FTFT FMfc TTF FSt, FF ^^HEt Ft 
TR ^JFF Fit FF%?T HETt FTREt, TR ^F ^T0% nft HEl%?T HEtt, HEt%$T FTTFT ^TT HJTT% 
FF, FfeF FSt FRT F^, TTFFTt, ft?T ^TTt, far fast, FF ^F F# Ft TTF^ Ft, F# 
eft F# I Ft FFT Ft FTT FTF % $T«ff FF HETFT Ft FF FT HEtf ^T^FTF Fit 1 1 

FF F|t HEfeFTf F l 3TtT #T fNt #T TTT<|F HET Ft F|F #F 1 1 ^fnEF 3TTF TTF§F 
^ET ■ST^FIF F?lf^F #F HET FM3Tf % Ft ^ Ft ; FFFT I #T HEt£ 4t4t ^f HE^ 
Wt FT^F F# HEFT-%-^Ff F|F HFTF FF I HRt% Ft Ft f^F^TT it TFE -3EjftF SF F$t, 
^ Fit FM 1 1 FFt ^4t FM | TlfcEF ^Ttt FF H^t 1 1 -3TTF FTF^ I FTTFit felft' 
^ft F=E FT^tff Fft I, ^F H§ 1 1 

^T, Ft 3TTF FTFF I # H^ FFT FflF Ft | F^f f% # TTFITIF *f f^f 
FF-Ff FflF m^S FTH^T FTF 3TTFTT F?| FTlfeTF ftFt FFFT it t #T HEFFT | 
^ft t, FRFTF 3TMEt % 3TTF% ^5t ^FTFT #T ^?T F§F ^?ft I f% fTT FTF 
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# «blfa<*Kt RT RTR ftpT % #ft £ 3 3TT m 1 1 ehiffom RR #rff ^ RR 

flrf^TcFR cft% RR %, 3RFT ^TRT 

MIT TT 3TST ft RTi 1 1 RR RRR rr TRfi fft^ % | gti^FW fftTT?RT WS TT 
®fW ^raf FtcTT t #T RR ft, BMM-M RFTf ft RTT RRR % ftft ft fftft cRT 

flWT ft <dlft ft Rft fft ft^T RFTf |, Rft Rft RTF % aFlf^KW FRft ftft ft ftft 
ft Rft ft? RF fftflTft | TRF RFTftft ft I (RTfftft) 

[Translation begins: 

Respected Guests, Brothers and Sisters 

Dr. Katju pointed out just now that ever since India became free, greater attention 
is being paid to Kalidasa. The fact of the matter is that when a country is shackled 
by circumstances, its eyes and ears are closed to everything. A great sign of 
freedom is that the eyes and ears of the nation are once again open and when 
that happens, they tend to look in tw o directions. One, the memories of the past 
are revived and two, the sight is on the future. This is what is happening in 
India for the last few years. We look in both directions, the past and the present, 
and it is sometimes fraught with difficulties. But it is essential to link the two 
together. If we look only to the future, we would have no roots. The moorings 
in our past will be lost and with the accumulated excellence of millennia. If we 
are interested only in the past and fail to pay attention to our future, we will 
become stagnant. Therefore we must do both. No country or race can advance 
if it does not have deep roots in its past. The roots are put down after thousands 
of years of experience which fill every pore of the nation. 

Take our farmers, for instance. You may say that they are illiterate, which 
most of them are. But I am not prepared to believe that those illiterate peasants 
are devoid of culture or civilised behaviour. I do not agree. I think their every 
pore is filled with India’s culture, from things which have come down from 
times immemorial. The illiterate peasants of Uttar Pradesh, I know, can recite 
the Tulsi Ramayana chapter and verse and would often quote from it. Therefore 
there is a great deal in them, of what goes into the making of a civilised human 
being. Anyhow, I have just given you a couple of common examples. 

I thank you for inviting me for Kalidasa Jayanti. I am very happy that I too 
can participate in this function for a short w'hile and pay homage to the great 
poet, Kalidasa. I would like to mention a few things which I am sure most 
people would be aware of. One concerns the Sanskrit language. I have read a 
little of India s history and the great things that happened in the ancient times. 

I often feel that everything that is to do with India’s greatness is closely 
interlinked with the Sanskrit language. Without Sanskrit, it is difficult to imagine 
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what India would have been like. Perhaps her character would have been quite 
different from what it is now. Most of the great Indian languages are the offshoots 
of Sanskrit and reflect to a large extent the flow of that ancient language. 

Sanskrit is a great language and in fact, many of our other languages had 
been somewhat suppressed for centuries by Sanskrit. It often happens that a 
great language like Sanskrit prevents other languages from growing. Till a couple 
of centuries ago Sanskrit was the language of the scholars and pundits. Then 
Persian became the official language and began to spread. So Sanskrit and 
Persian together prevented the growth of other languages, which were not 
considered elitist. Anyhow, now it is time that the other languages were also 
given an opportunity to grow. They have a vast storehouse of learning in Sanskrit 
to draw upon. 

So, as I was saying, Sanskrit has had an enormous influence in the past on 
the thought and culture of India. There is no doubt about it that apart from the 
ancient literature like the Vedas, Mahabharat, Ramayana, etc., which are of a 
very high calibre. I think perhaps I would be right in saying that Kalidasa stands 
at the peak. I say this though I am not very learned in Sanskrit. So it is a good 
thing that we are once again turning our attention towards Kalidasa. Apart from 
its qualities and beauty, there is a great deal that one can learn from good 
literature. I think that there is a great deal that our Hindi writers can learn from 
Kalidasa. 

You will find that even in Sanskrit, gradually the trends began to change. 
During the time of the Vedas, the language was extremely tightly knit, tough to 
comprehend and tonnes have been written as commentaries on them. The beauty 
of a language consists of its tightly-knit form and I think nothing can excel the 
Vedas in that respect. Each word has many meanings. But gradually all this 
changed. By the time you come to the classical period when Sanskrit was at the 
height of its glory and produced poets like Kalidasa and others, the language 
was still very beautiful. But hundreds of years later, you find that Sanskrit 
literature lost its firmness and verbiage crept in. So a sentence runs into half a 
page or more. Some people may like this but it is a sign of weakening of a 
language. It is a strange thing that there is no better way of gauging the condition 
of a country than its language. A great English poet, Milton, once said 'Show 
me the language of a country and even if I know nothing else about it, I shall be 
able to tell you what kind of a nation it is, whether it is strong or weak, firm, 
scholarly or brilliant.’ It is true that a language mirrors the state of a nation. For 
instance, a few centuries ago, when India had fallen from her height of glory, 
Sanskrit literature which has such a rich heritage began to lose its firmness. It 
became full of meaningless verbiage. We had become slack and other countries 
had come and conquered the country. We became weak and lifeless, repeating 
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things learnt by rote. All this was reflected in the language which became lifeless. 
We must take care not to allow our languages to lapse into unnecessary verbiage 
which weakens them. The tendency to use fulsome, flowing language is 
becoming less now but it has been there in the past. A language can be powerful 
only when it belongs to the masses and not becomes a flowery courtier’s 
language and secondly when it is tightly knit. On the other hand, too much 
terseness also makes the language difficult to comprehend. In Kalidasa you 
find the right mixture, beauty as well as tightly-knit form. I think there can be 
no doubt about it that he is absolutely incomparable among the Indian poets. 
The more people who can read Kalidasa the better it will be for apart from all 
the other advantages, it will definitely have an impact on modern Indian 
languages. 

As I said right in the beginning, when a country becomes free, it becomes 
alive and vigilant and gradually its ears and eyes begin to open. It tries to look 
back towards its past as well as forward to the future in an effort at creating a 
synthesis between the two. It is only in this way that a country can grow. It is 
not sufficient either to look back to the past or to the future alone. Both have to 
be kept in mind which requires a great deal of wisdom and maturity. In the days 
gone by when India was at the pinnacle of her glory, her literature was firm and 
beautiful, and innumerable temples were built as monuments to that glory which 
survive to this day. But when I see the temples that are being built today, I get a 
headache because there is no basic beauty in them. There is a huge temple in 
Delhi to which lots of people go, but it is painful to see it. Compare it with the 
ancient temples and you find a whale of a difference. Today the temples are 
merely a pile of bricks and mortar while the ancient temples have something, a 
power and beauty, which grip the imagination. 

Everything has a way of flowering in a country which is alive, whether it is 
literature or something else. It is happening in India today and the growing 
love for the works of Kalidasa is a symbol of that. More and more people are 
paying attention to his works and are becoming aware of them. Some films 
have been made which whether they are good or bad, are drawing people’s 
attention to him which is a good thing. ’ Kalidasa does not belong to Madhya 
Pradesh alone but to the whole of India. In fact, he is numbered among the few 
who are regarded as the world’s greatest poets, though even now the world has 
not become fully aware of him. But as you know, more than 150 years ago one 
of his works was translated into German and it is said that Goethe, a great 
German poet was astounded at the immense beauty of Kalidasa’s poetry, and 

79. See fn 78 in this section. 
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declared that nowhere else in the world could anyone find anything to compare 
with it. 

So anyhow, Kalidasa is one of the greatest poets of the world and I have no 
doubt about it that there will be further research done into his works. The problem 
is that translation of poetry is extremely difficult and never entirely satisfactory. 
Just now I was given a copy of the Hindi translation of Raghuvansa and I 
glanced through it. Now I am not a Sanskrit scholar and know only a smattering 
of it. But even I was startled to see the Hindi translation. Let me tell you quite 
frankly that I did not like it at all. It is a weak and literal translation and absolutely 
lifeless. There can be no comparison between Kalidasa’s actual work and this 
Hindi translation. 

So this is the difficulty about translation. Only a poet can translate poetry 
and not someone who has to sit with a dictionary. It is not a matter of translating 
words but thoughts and ideas and the very soul of the poetry. There are several 
English works being translated into Hindi, but very few are good. I have tried 
and failed to read the Hindi translations of English works because they confuse 
me. Translation does not mean literal translation of words, as some people 
seem to think. There is nothing more difficult than to do translation. There are 
some words which you can translate very easily, like a table or chair. There is 
no difficulty about that. But it is extremely difficult to translate ideas because 
each language has a different way of expressing them. A translator has to be 
equally fluent in both the languages and capable of translating with facility 
from one to the other. I am reminded of the great Chinese poet Li Po. Once a 
young man approached him and asked him how he could become a great poet. 
Li Po told him to study the language carefully in all its aspects, grammar, syntax, 
etc., and then try to forget the whole thing before sitting down to write. It is 
essential to know the language well but you must forget the rules and regulations 
if you want to write poetry. So translation of words is not the proper method of 
doing it. At least, there is a great link between Hindi and Sanskrit. But it makes 
a vast difference if you try to translate Sanskrit works into European languages. 
And I do not know what would happen if you tried to translate them into Chinese 
which is a totally different type of language, though a great one. As you know, 
even its script consists of symbols instead of letters. 

Well, I am no scholar to be able to say anything relevant or useful in such 
a gathering of scholars as this. So I shall only say that I am very happy and 
grateful that you invited me to this function. I am very happy also because the 
name of Kalidasa is once again ringing in people’s ears. Kalidasa is one of 
those human beings who, apart from being a great poet, are something more 
than that, and has become a part of our very selves. He is an inseparable part of 
India. Just as the Himalayas are not merely tall mountain ranges but occupy an 
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unshakeable place in the hearts of the people, similarly Kalidasa has become a 
part of ourselves which is a true sign of his greatness. (Applause) 


119. For Sukumar Sen: On Bengali Literature 80 

Many months ago Professor Sukumar Sen sent me a proof copy of his book on 
the History of Bengali Literature and asked me to write a foreword to it. My 
immediate reaction was not in favour of this proposal. It seemed to me 
presumptuous that I, knowing so very little about Bengali literature, should 
presume to write such a foreword to a book by a scholar. 

At the same time I was attracted by the subject and was eager to learn 
something about this great literature of ours. I kept the proof copy of Professor 
Sukumar Sen’s book with me and travelled about with it, dipping into it whenever 
time permitted. And so months have passed and I owe an apology to Professor 
Sen and to the Sahitya Akademi which has sponsored this book. 

It was a happy idea of the Sahitya Akademi to organize the publication of 
historical studies of the literatures of our various languages in India. One of the 
principal functions of the Sahitya Akademi is to encourage all these great 
languages of India and to bring them closer to each other. Their roots and 
inspiration have been much the same and the mental climate in which they 
have grown up has been similar. All of them have also faced the same type of 
impact from Western thought and influence. Even the languages of Southern 
India, with their different origins, have grown up in similar conditions. It may, 
therefore, be said that each of these great languages is not merely the language 
of a part of India, but it is essentially a language of India, representing the 
thought and culture and development of this country in its manifold forms. 

It may not be possible for many of us to have a direct acquaintance with the 
literatures of our various languages. But it is certainly desirable that every person 
of India who claims to be educated should know something about languages 
other than his own. He should be acquainted with the classics and the famous 
books written in those languages and thus imbibe into his being the broad and 
many-sided bases of India’s culture. 

In order to help in this process, the Sahitya Akademi has been bringing out 
translations of well-known books from each of our languages into others and is 
sponsoring these histories of Indian literatures. The Akademi is thus widening 


80. Foreward to Sukumar Sen, History of Bengali Literature (Sahitya Akademi, 1960). 
14 November 1959, Dehradun. File No. 9/47/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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and deepening the basis of our cultural knowledge and making people realise 
the essential unity of India’s thought and literary background. 

In the old days, Sanskrit, with its depth, richness and magnificence, 
overshadowed and prevented the growth of our regional languages. Later, 
Persian also rather came in the way of this growth. In Europe, Latin and Greek 
had played this role in regard to the national languages of European countries 
and it was only gradually, at the time of the Renaissance and later, that the 
national languages began to grow. Sanskrit had obviously a far deeper hold on 
the Indian mind than Latin or Greek could have on the European mind. It was 
of the soil and intimately tied up with the faith, the traditions, the mythology 
and the philosophic background of the race. 

This perhaps explains the delay in the full development of our national 
languages. And yet is interesting and a little surprising to find how far the 
beginnings of our present-day languages of India go back. Tamil, of course, 
stands by itself and goes back to a remote period. In reading Professor Sen’s 
book, I have been interested in this gradual emergence of the Bengali language 
from Prakrit and Apabhramsa. As usual, we find at the beginning devotional 
and lyric songs and mystical poetry, followed by narrative poetry. Gradually 
literary prose develops, and drama and finally, fiction. Professor Sen gives 
many details about past writers. What I have been interested in is the broad 
sweep of the progress of the Bengali language and, especially, in its development 
during more or less recent times when it was reacting to Western influences. 
Ram Mohan Roy, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, 
Bankim Chandra Chatteijee, Romesh Chandra Dutt, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
and, in a somewhat different line, Kazi Nazrul Islam stand out as peaks in this 
story of development. But towering above others came that remarkable family 
which was great in literature painting, music and every form of art-the Tagores. 

For most of us from outside Bengal, the name of Rabindranath Tagore is 
almost synonymous with the high achievement of Bengali literature. People of 
my generation grew up under the influence of his tremendous personality and 
were consciously or unconsciously moulded by it. Here was a man like an 
ancient Rishi of India, deeply versed in our old wisdom and, at the same time, 
dealing with present day problems and looking at the future. He wrote in Bengali, 
but the scope of his mind could not be confined to any part of India. It was 
essentially Indian and, at the same time, embraced all humanity. He was national 
and international, and meeting him, or reading what he wrote, one had the 
feeling, which comes but rarely, of approaching a high mountain peak of human 
experience and wisdom. 

For all his greatness, Rabindranath was not a person who lived in an ivory 
tower. He accepted life and wanted to live it fully and, in a sense, all his activities 
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had something to do with life. As he wrote to a friend, “truth is good and 
wholesome if it is connected in some way or other with the life of man.” 
Tagore also, probably more than others, helped in the process described by 
Professor Sen as bridging the gulf between the language of the pen and the 
language of the tongue. That lesson has yet to be learnt by many writers in 
India. A great literature has to be understood by the people and not remain 
pedantic, mysterious and difficult to understand. 

I commend this book to all those who are interested in Indian literatures. 


120. To MEA: Jayaprakash Narayan’s Foreign Tour 81 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan saw me today. He spoke to me about the emissaries 
he had sent to various countries of Asia in connection with the Afro- Asian 
Convention on Tibet. He gave me a list of a number of persons who had agreed 
to associate themselves with this Convention. I enclose this list. 

2. He mentioned also that it was proposed to hold some kind of a small 
conference, to which a number of people from outside would be invited. 
Probably, about sixty might come. The conference will be held in Delhi, and I 
think he said it would take place sometime in January, but I am not sure. 

3. Shri Jayaprakash Narayan is leaving tomorrow for London. He will 
spend about two weeks there. On his way back, he will make brief halts in 
Paris, Rome and Cairo. He also intends going to Karachi where he expects to 
reach about the middle of December. 

4. He is going to England on the invitation of Mr. Arthur Koestler, the 
well known writer, whose guest he will be. There is no particular need to inform 
our High Commissioner in London. I am writing a brief letter to our High 
Commissioner there. s ~ I think, however, that some intimation might be sent to 
our Embassies in Paris, Rome and Cairo. Normal courtesies should be given to 
him. The purpose of his visit appears to be, not Tibet this time, but to discuss 
his ideas of political and economic reform. Anyhow, apart from courtesies, our 
Embassies abroad should not get entangled in these matters. 

5. Shri Jayaprakash informed me that he would be writing directly to our 
High Commissioner in Karachi. 83 C.S. might also inform him. 


81. Note to NR. Pillai, S. Dutt and Commonwealth Secretary, M. J. Desai, 18 November 
1 959. 

82. See item 121. 

83. Rajeshwar Dayal. 
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121. To V.L. Pandit: Jayaprakash Narayan’s Foreign 
Tour 84 

November 18, 1959 

[Nan dear] 

Jayaprakash Narayan came to see me today and told me that he was going to 
England tomorrow. He has been invited to go there by Arthur Koestler, the 
writer, who has apparently paid his passage money also. Jayaprakash will be 
Koestler’s guest in England. The purpose of the visit apparently is to discuss 
some ideas of Jayaprakash about political and economic reforms and a new 
orientation being given to the social structure. 

I am merely informing you of this. There is nothing special to be done 
about it. If he meets you, you will, of course, be kind to him and give him such 
small help as is possible. 

Lekha is here with her children, and their presence lightens our burdens. 
Padmaja has been here for the last two weeks. She will be leaving for Calcutta 
day after tomorrow. 

Apart from other problems and difficulties, a birthday brings in an additional 
burden because of the large number of letters and telegrams that I receive. I 
have hardly had time to look at them. 


[Love, 

Jawahar] 


122. To S.S. More: Attending the Science Congress 85 


November 18, 1959 


My dear Shri More, 

I have your letter of November 1 2. It is true that I am going to Bombay on the 
2nd January, but my visit is exceedingly brief and almost entirely devoted to 
the Science Congress. I am afraid it will not be possible for me to accept any 
other engagement. It is indeed with some difficulty that I am going to Bombay 
then, but I could not say ‘No’ to the Science Congress as I have been associated 
with it for many years. The main purpose of my going there is to meet the 


84. Letter. 

85. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Congress. 
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(k) Architecture & Town Planning 

138. To G.B. Pant: The Delhi Town Planning 
Organization 121 


Dehra Dun 
November 13, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a copy of a telegram I have received from Albert Mayer from New 
York. 122 This is about the Delhi Town Planning Organization. It is obvious that 
Mayer is greatly worried over this. He thinks that it will be almost a disaster to 
allow this organization to disperse at this stage. Also he refers to day-to-day 
difficulties. 

I am sending a copy of this telegram to Karmarkar. 123 I shall also get in 
touch with Mayer’s colleague Echeverria. I am writing to you on the subject 
for the present to keep you informed. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


121. Letter. 

122. Mayer, an American planner appointed to develop a Master Plan for Delhi, warned of 
disintegration of the Town Planning Organization because of poor management, 
administrative delays, and fund shortages, to the extent of not getting enough tracing 
paper. He asked Nehru for help. 

123. Nehru wrote to Karmarkar on 13 and 20 November 1959, expressing dismay at the 
deteriorating condition of the Town Planning Organisation and sought information on 
measures taken to remedy its current state. 
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Also, I thought some of the dances were inappropriate in the setting and 
the dresses of the dances, especially the colours, did not seem to fit in. 

But, as a whole, I was glad that I saw the film and, as I have said above, it 
moved me in many places. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru) 


125. To G.D. Birla: Tagore Centenary 89 


November 25, 1959 


My dear Ghanshyamdasji, 

Gopala Reddi* 3 saw me today on his return from Djakarta. He mentioned that 
on his way there, he had met you and spoken to you about the Central Fund of 
the Rabindranath Tagore Centenary Committee. You had mentioned to him 
that such a Fund could only be a success if some kind of an effort was made to 
that end and had further said that you would be glad to help. I need not tell you 
that we attach the greatest importance to collecting a Fund to celebrate this 
Centenary and to put Visva-Bharati on a firm basis. We would welcome your 
cooperation in this. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


126. To K.K. Shah: Bombay Tour in I960 91 

November 26, 1959 

My dear Shah, 

Your letter of the 25th November. 

I suppose you are referring to my visit to Bombay on the 3rd January for 
the Science Congress. Normally, I would be glad to address a public meeting, 
but 1 cannot quite make out how 1 can find the time for this. I shall be only there 
on the 3rd and I shall return on the forenoon of the 4th to Delhi. 


89. Letter. Copied to Humayun Kabir. 

90. B. Gopala Reddi, Minister of State for Revenue and Civil Expenditure. 

91. Letter to the President. Bombay Regional Congress Committee. 
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Then you suggest my attending some other function in connection with the 
publication of S.S. More’s book. 92 How can I fit in all these? A great deal of my 
time will be taken up by the Science Congress. Apart from the Congress itself, 
there will be some functions connected with it and I have to meet many of the 
eminent scientists who come from abroad. You can discuss this matter with the 
organizers of the Science Congress. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


127. On Kavi Nanalal and Gujarati Literature 93 

folT W W WT 3TT% cFTI fit ^ Pg# ^ Wl -3TFFr gFIFTT 

3# £ WI ^55 mwi § 3tT FT % g'qfar % gd<ld) "RFF ^ 31pT <EF 

dhril ^FPT FT '•161 '3F3FE?T % c^fcf hVjJ^ STEiTcEtT % 3TF <s|gd W? 
#T, 3ft cf^f rFE ^RT 1 1% ^ 3TE$ '3TTR SFlf'RFT^I'RPT# ; TT#^Ft 
ZEt f WT Tff I fa? ZfR '3TFTT % ^ for!T # f ^ ^ 

SFEFFfr =ET '3THRT ZRF1T 1 1 afa tftFRT %, OFEFFft eft 3TFT 

?fT, 'TO z& farft *lFTFr I zfr ^ifcT zfr ZElf^T ZfFtft I, ZEFT ZETtft 

1 1 3f FFT3RJT 3m\ ZEFT %zjt | ^H3TT cR^r ft I ftt ^ ftTT ZEftzzp 

t ftft WTTT ft ZJFT ^ W& TTcFi H6l=bf4 BFUFTM ^ PRT ^ 

^tr srertt ^ foq gfr zprzrr i #? 33 ft tre ^rrcft 3 tt#, hhmm 3ft 

^0Fft Rftf, t^E ZEfft TRMW, ftfftFT zpRET <fr zjft I ft 31^RE rTt FTFRTT 

3p? fftFRT, FfT I, ^FEt F^T, ITBzft fftFRT T^T 1 1 ZEftt-ZEftt tflfeM 
3FEMt ft ^TRFR 4 % ^TFERT Ftcft I Zffti% zft ftt FFlft 3*F& cblftcblftftt 
WT ^ ftl eft ft ttldril i|l 

?Fmt ZT#FT Sh-bKHft ftFEMft 31# 

I, 3THT Pichidl |, ZFTT# Wft ^ \3FTT, ?fc!FRT TT I T4tfzE 


92. See item 122. 

93. Speech at the release of Kavi Nanalal Dalpatram’s volume Hari Samhita published by 
Kavi Nanalal Memorial Trust. Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad, 28 November 1959. 
AIR tapes, NMML. 

94. Umashankar Joshi, Editor, Sanskriti. 
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3T3>T3ftt 3ft 3^1 3TT % fft 33 fftft 3R3 % fftft 3T3lft ft T3 3ft ft 3FTT, 33ft 
ffft?T3 9? f%rTT% ftolft I eft 33> 393T 97 fftchHl I to 33 97 ^5lft 3iFT 93T fft 

ft 3^-9-3p, §T53 33 9T ft fft|i to ftft 33to ft fto ft 1 95 ft toft ft 

3TC9 ft 3M3-3T33 3T9T33 ft Pi 739 3 ^J 4Mc1l f, 3TH3Tft 3379 f eft *jft 3 pj 
toftto^Tpftfttftftfft 39ft 3ff fftft to ft, <£ ft toto 
toftftl to 337 9FT9 393 ft 3)"F9lft 3T 33ft ft #93 3ft fftft toto ft ft I 
9F 9ftf, 937 §T^ 9FT <5713>l 99t9 ftft ^9 SJT fttft 39ft ft, 39T339[7, 9F9 33 
ft 199 ft 37ft-37ft ft9 37ftft| 99T9g9T ft 9T9 to 9H7t ft? ftftf ft ft 
ST^, ‘39T’ ft 9T9 ft 9T3, 9T3 ft W, ftt3 ftftpr cRftpWT ft 9T9 ft 199 9T3 
9# ft 39ft ftt, ftfft9 39ft 99ft 9T% 99 $J9 |9T STT ftt tt^ tof ft *n9T to 
ftt Tgft ft 99ft ’Tim# 3ft 37FT 37ft ft I ftt ft W ft I to ft ft 9ftf TFT 199 
ftt 9ft9 FTTT ft, 99f fttrfT ft, ftft 37FT ^TRTT ft ftftr 99, ftftr 93 ftt 9FT ft fft 
to ft?T 3ft ^rnsfirr i 9 ? 9ft9 wz ft, #to to, 99 ft wi\m ft ftor 97F9r 1 

3iftt '*TRTT 3ft 919T9T 37T to, 9 993 99573 f F9Tft, ftt ftftr to, 9959 9ft 337 
ft to ft ft toft to ft, ft 39T ftto ft 9 tft toft9T99Tftift9^F9 9F9FT 
3ft I to TTcF fto ft 3T3 ftt 9T9 Pt979 Tft ft ftfft9 9ipT fto 997 9F 9T9 TFt fft 
tot 9T9ft TT97 ftft ft, 39997 9ft ft, 97T97t 333ft 3to 9ft Tg ft TJ3> 9%-fftl 
'3TT3ftt 3ft 3tftftt TTH3T 3TT3S337 ftlTTc33lftftTTftr3Tfttf3T 3T3T 3TN 3TF3T333 ftt 
to, fftsTFT 3ftTF ^3TH3T 3Tft ftt ftftto W 3TFFTT vto 3T ftft 3T3 ftt ft I ftf 
ftt ftt3T ft, ftto fftT ftt 3m 3TT3ft ft ft F3ft fttftt ft toftt 3TT33 ft 3ftt fft toft 
ftt fft F3 3|rT ^ftft 3ft ft ft, 33W ft 3Tdftd ftftftt 3M ft 3ft, ftt 3ftt 

#3T ft 333 3ftf WftTT I FTT 3TT? ft fft fttft 313ft 3T ft ft ftftft 333 ft 3T3TCT 

ft to 3ft, ft 3R3 ft 3T3T I 3ftfft 3F e p 3ftftt 33Tft 33 3T3T ft | 

333 333ft ft gft ftftftt 3T3T ft ft3 ft, ft 3333 3T3T3T 3ft 333T ftft fftft 3T3 

to ft to ft I ftto xtcf 333 ft to $ to fftr 37 ftft toft fft F3 to ft to 

ft ft, 3F 3T3 ft TTep tot 3ft to 3jft ft tot ft, ^toft 3JS 33ft 33 3TR3 ft I 
ft #7, ft 3f3 33; toft 33 3T3 ft, to 33? ft to3 % tot 33333 ft 33ftt 
toft 3ft I 3R ft f3 333 ftt3 3ft to ftft ftt3 to ^ 3totfft ft ft fft 
ft 3ft ftto ft ft, 3F ftt 3>fftT ftt3T ft fftftt 333 3)F3T, ftfft3 33ft 3ftf Tft? 3ftt 
fft 33i 33t 3T3 3Tft F3T3 3T3T3Tf ft 33ft I 3?lT 33T ftr 3T3 ft 3ftt 3T3ft ft fft 
to W- ft 3*3^3 to 33T I 3^'to ^ 3l‘T3lft to 3ft I to 3F 
3^3 3T3 ft I 

95. See item 11 9. 
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TTcfj Wf 2TT, #T RT#-Rr# 3TR # -3TT RTRT I f# #R RRS# I T# RRT ^R7t 
RTRT R# # FRTTt RTRT RTt FT# ## I #T RF eft f#TR}R RRR RTR 1 1 RRT 
< *Tf T TT # R#T % ^T# RTRT #t FT# R# ##, RR#t oftT R^? UFWdl ## I, RR-# 
f#ITT R# I, R#RR #T R# I, F# R7F % RTR# R5# 1 1 RF eft TTeF *T7T 
TRTTR I, RRRFT % XTeF RRF RiFT RT, #> T^RT #«T #RT % T[RT #$#t, f#TT, RT# 
## # #R RR 7TR# I RRT RTF# ttR# RFT R# ## t , RRRTt ft^'Fft t# # 7F# 

I RR# % I #T, to ## #R # 1 1 ##R RT# RTRT ^T# RTRT # R#T # RFT R# 
##, RR# $T#R R RR# t #T # #RR RT#-RT# % # TTR# 1 1 # # RFR 
% f#TTRTT RFTR, f#RRTt RR#, RF # R^F RT^R R# RK## #t RFR 1 1 F^f # RRT 
RTTRT RT#R % FR# R# RTTR #t RTR# Rf I #T RRF^# # RRRR TF«RT Rt I 
Rt RR5T Ft I #T cftRft RTR f# FR# RTRT# RF R T RRT TRT# RR) RFRR#R % 
#3RF R##t % R Ft Rf#T 3TTR RRRT % Ft, RR R7T#t RF RR^fR Ft# 1 1 RR R# 
Rl 1 # f#ETRR R#, ##R *# f## RRT f#ETRR 7F# # RR RFT ## RT# F 
F#t f## #IRF % I R#f# # c§<5 RTF RRRT RF ^JR RTR #, RRRit ##, RRR^t 
f#3RT, #T # R#t Rep eFtf R#RT 7T#RR # f#r fR7g| sp# RRT RTt RRT 
R# R# #7 R)# #t 7TR# RT R TF# I # ^ RTR I 

RR RTR #t#t, #TTR *t # R# R# RTR ^ # 1 ^RT RRR^t RFTR R#T 
#FRRTR RTRj? ‘I#T’, FRR% RtR R #^ER T^RT RRRT Rt ^ I RR#t ## RTRT, 
RRT#, RRRT FT RvR RT# # I RR# #R R# R# R I # Ritf RFTT # R# ^ <31# 
TTRT R#RR # R#T #T RT# ##T RR# | ^T #t #T RTRT #t I ^# # RR #5T 
PE RfTRRt RTRTRTR R, # f#, #R#T ##, iRR# RTR, #R, RTR RRRT R #R R# 

I I RF R# fR^TT# I RR^ R#T # | f^RR # FT # # #RT I, #, ## R#tRT I, 
#^ER RRT # RTR RRRT R ^1# # RR# R# Rf I, R# RR^R #R 1 1 #7 # 
RRT RTR# R# # FRTt, ^T5 FR% R^T, RFT RT # R, RTRT FRTTfe, TR, TRT R#, 
R#f, ^Ft ^RT I, ## R ^5# RTFT I f# RF R#T RTRTRTR # #, RRT RR# ## 
RR R^RTR #RT #T RTRT# R # #T RTTR RT RTTR # RTFT #T RR # #R # 
RR#t 7TRR Re# f# f## RFTR#T ^ # I RR$R #RT, #T RF #RT RTt#T I R#t# 
R# RRT g# RR# f#RR R#T #T 7f# #T #RR RTT f'3TT, #T 
feRtW f#5R RF#-# R^FT R RR R RF f#RR FRT f# ^ RFT RTRT I, ^ 3# 
7#R #t FR RTR #t ## # 3RTRT R# #t I # # RFTT RRT §3TT I ##R RR 
RRT ## <J##T tt RTRT RTt R R# RR#t RTT^^ #R R# RRTRT I ##R RTF^# 
## #R% RTRT, RT RT# #T #tR #R^ RTRT I RFTRT## #t RTF| ^ # RT# RTR# 
#RR 1 1 RRT R## 7#RTTT RT f#TT # T#RTTT RR t#RT I R # ReF ^R FR #R 
f#RT # RR5T R#, #T #R R T#RTR #t # RRT TRTRT RTR I 
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Rf RTf% RFTTRTR RTt Rt ^pRT# RRRT % R§R RRT ft TRP-EIT f%RT fRT 1 1 
3frr RRRTT 3TRT RR% (RFT) RRRT RT% R #TT I, Rr£ RFJ# #FT RT I eft RRT 
ft?TFfr Ft R*t gRTRft RTRT RR TFRffT R?t, RTRRTt R?t I RRT dftfRR RTRT I, Rtft R$t, 
RldRR RF T# 1 1 3F& fft3RT I RTtf 3TTRRTR 3TF RRT RTTF T% R$f % rM RTR 
% I 3fft RgR 3TTRRRRT % % Rf 6Hl(l 'HldliT I 

t^RT RTRT ft RRRT cf^eTT | FRF ^T c^ TFdfR % fvPT FHTft wfe 
RIRRT 1 1 FR RTFft I «bU(sll^ Tit it, 3TFRRTRTR R Rt R§R TTTt RTRRTR T3% 1 1 R£5 
dt'Hd % 'RRT i?t *|3t RRT RTT^ f RR R RFT 3TTRT ^ I Rf^TR Rt ?ft Rep R3T efr Rcjft 
RT fRR TRRt RtR f RTTTlRTT FRTt RF I #ER RTtf RTFR RF R RRFt fRT RRT RTT 
RTRR TRFTt RiRyHl R?t RihPiRI R RRT TFRT 1 1 #T rforf R Rt F*RT 1 1 R#RT 3 
FfRT %, RTf^RT R FfRT ^ I RT f^T 3FRT % fcTRTT, fRRTTT % ^ RffsjRT cg£J did Fteft 
F fanft M RTRt 1 1 FRfeTR FR RRT% # ^ RfR FRRT CRFT Ri|R TjfTft R ^?T RT 
RFFt RTt RTRT I 3ftT RTF ft, RRTR RRf ft RltT 3ftT RTRT % RR RRR iff RT%RT RR 
RTRT ERFT TTHT RlfFR I RFf eft FRIT RTTRR RTT RR^RRj RTRT % RlpT Riff Ft dldl 
%, RTTRT R^t TFRT I FRf%R d§d 3TR5T ^ T^E FR T jft RTF % RFtRRt RTt $flR> d<il*t 
RtT, RT%eR Rt, FRlft RTRT^ff ^ I 3TTT RRfitlRT R5^ Rt RTRTR, RRRT TFRRI TRTeft 
RSJRftfe ^ RtRt % Rft RfeR) RfTR RRRT % Ft, Rt i^RT RTR Rt Rif^RT f^t 
RTR 3ttT R^FR Ft RRT ^RTf R I Tt^E-^ Tt RRT, 3TTRRRT R?t ^f^TRT R Rt RTRTRt 
RTT R^FR RT| ^ Rt F>RT Rtf^R | ST^RTR Ft, FR RTF % RRR 

FRlft fRRTT ?lRkl RFeft ^ I RT^tT ' J RIRT R^t FRTT RTRR Rlefl ^ I 3?tT 3RRRRT R?t 
d,fddl Ft>T Ref? ^teft RTeft % RTR RTR% ^ I RT^T-RTRt RRTT FtRt RtR 3TT% ^ 
diet ^ I 

eft 3RRR RTR ^RTRT RFT 3ftT ^f R^R UdHdl R, Tf?ft % 3T1RT I RifR 
RFTFTTR Rt ^ FR RTR R 3TR R^F RTRFfr R^TRfR ^T RTFt 3ftT 3TTR R^TTZR ^ETRT 
I FR RRR^TR RR, RRT RRRT 1 1 R Rt fZT RFR7; RFTRRT, RFIR^tRT fMt I RRRR, 
RRT RF €tRT ?FR RRRT T5FFt RTT, RRT1RTR RTT R^RTRR R RTRT f, RT RRRT RTTR 
RTT, Rt ^5F Ft I 3ttT RF# f^EeTTR RT RF# TlfeT R^RF TFR eft I 3R3Tt RTf I 

[Translation begins: 

Dhebar Bhai came to me a few months ago and invited me on behalf of your 
trust to come here. I was happy to have been invited for such a function and at 
the same a little disturbed whether it would be proper for me to take part in a 
function in which so many modern poets and scholars are participating when 
my knowledge of Gujarati, unfortunately is extremely limited. 1 could be present 
of course, but not to play a very important role. Then it came to me that even if 
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I was thoroughly incompetent, I have been chosen to be the President of the 
Sahitya Akademi which as you know seeks to help and promote all the Indian 
languages. In my opinion it has done good work during the last few years. So 
in that capacity, it was my duty to come here on this auspicious occasion. 

You have invited me here to release the memorial volume of the great poet, 
Nanalalji which conjures up an image, not only of one poet, Nanalalji but of 
the entire panorama of Gujarati literature. I do not know very much about it. I 
have not read it, merely read about it. Occasionally I would run into Uma 
Shankaiji 96 at the Sahitya Akademi because he is a member of our working 
committee. Recently I read the manuscript of the history of Bengali literature 
which is shortly to be published by the Sahitya Akademi . 91 The Sahitya Akademi 
is planning to bring out a history of all the important languages of India. I was 
asked to write a foreword to the volume on Bengali literature which I did 
ultimately. 

So the more I learn about the different languages of India, I am amazed 
and delighted at the deep roots that each one of them has and the way in which 
they have evolved gradually over centuries. Any one of them will be 
acknowledged as a great language in any forum in the world. During the British 
rule, a very bad word, “vernacular" had gained currency to refer to the Indian 
languages and it persists to this day. Do you know what the word “vernacular” 
means? It is derived from the Latin word ‘vema' which means a slave, and 
‘vernacular’ means a slave language. It does not have the same connotation 
now. But that is how it originated and they used to refer happily to our languages 
in that way. 

That is wrong. Anyhow, it is not in use very much now. But even now a 
strange phrase, the language press, is used to refer to the regional languages. Is 
the English press outside the language? It shows how confused we still are. We 
are gradually getting rid of these notions but for a long time we have been used 
to thinking that our languages are inferior, backward and not widely known, 
and so a knowledge of English was essential for an educated person. In a sense 
it was true that if we wished to read about modem science and technology, 
knowledge of a foreign language was essential and it still is. That is all right. 
But you must be aware of the habit we had got into of using English to 
communicate with one another in order to prove that we are highly educated. It 
is only in India that you will find people using an alien tongue in the home. 
This is a legacy of the British rule. 


96. See fn 94 in this section. 

97. See fn 95 in this section. 
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As you know, I love the English language and do not wish to show any 
disrespect to it. The more people who know English, the better it would be. But 
to surrender one’s identity to it completely makes for a fundamental lie. Anyhow, 
as far as I can see, there has been great progress in our Indian languages. It is 
difficult to predict at any time when writers of world stature are bom. But there 
is no doubt about it that there is a new vitality in our languages and another 
good thing that is happening is that the contacts between them are growing. 
They are learning more about one another which is a very good thing. There 
was a time, and even now sometimes protagonists of one language feel that it 
could progress only at the expense of another language and vice versa. This is 
absolutely wrong. The growth of one language can never harm another language. 
On the other hand it can help the others to grow for there is a flow of new ideas 
and thoughts. As Lord Buddha said in one place one lamp can light many others 
without its light being dimmed in any way. Knowledge is also like that. No 
language becomes inferior by the growth of another for each language has to 
grow on its own steam and can borrow from others too. 

Therefore the entire argument is extremely petty. Our effort should be to 
see to it that all the Indian languages should grow apace and that they must 
benefit from one another’s growth and development. Thirdly, our languages 
should not be confined to writers, scholars and poets of high excellence alone 
but should be popular among the masses for only then its roots go down deep 
and strong. I have no complaints about you, but I have had a complaint against 
our Hindi writers in the past. They used to forget the masses in their written 
and spoken language and wrote for scholarly gatherings and for one another, 
whether anyone else understood them or not. 

Now in Bengal, the great poet Rabindra Nath Thakur. ‘Tagore”, was of a 
very high stature and yet a poet of the people too. His songs and writings have 
become extremely popular with the masses. They were not limited to highbrow 
gatherings and academies. This is what makes for the real strength of a nation 
or language. Similarly, I have found that your poet Nanalalji’s writings, his 
poems and songs, have spread among the masses which is a sign of greatness. 
A poem may express great ideas but it is only when it spreads among the people 
that it strikes roots and has a firm foundation. I have heard some songs written 
by Kavi Nanalalji, garba, ras, etc. If Nanalalji’s works were translated into 
other Indian or foreign languages, people in India and other countries would 
realise what a great poet he was. Certainly they should be translated because 
the little that I have read about his works and life, particularly during the last 
two three months since it was decided that I was to come here, I have been 
deeply impressed, I have tried to find out something about him and his works 
but unless one knows the language properly no work can be judged properly. 
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But who am I or anyone to judge the works of great poets. It is the verdict of 
millions which counts. If they accept a poet’s greatness, it is the final word. If 
a few select intellectuals applaud the works of a poet who is not accepted by 
the masses, there is nothing to be said. That is but proper. 

Poet Nanalalji is very popular among the masses in Gujarati. His works 
have made a deep impact on the rural areas of Gujarat, their music, their ordinary, 
day to day living. So he has become a symbol of the development of Gujarati. 
Gujarati is a living vibrant language which is progressing well. There are good 
Gujarati writers and I have no doubt about it that it will grow. It is very important 
that our languages show, grow and develop. 

On the one hand I often say that the five year plans are crucial for our 
progress. We want to industrialize the country. There are many new industries 
coming up in Ahmedabad. In fact, I would say there are far too many of them. 
But industries and expansion of business are essential for a country's growth 
and development. But I do not want anyone to get carried away by the idea that 
the life of a nation is limited to the chimneys of factories alone. Other things 
are essential too. It is reflected in literature, in poetry, which mirror the innermost 
thoughts and ideas of a people. Therefore even in these times when our attention 
is concentrated on uplifting and industrializing the nation socially and 
economically, we have to pay attention to literature too. Otherwise our lives 
will become imbalanced. Therefore it would be a good thing if all of us contribute 
our might towards the growth of languages and literature. We must try to 
popularize them among the masses so that they do not remain the preserve of 
great scholars and writers. In fact, in the times that we live in, we should try to 
establish links with languages outside the country too? Translations must be 
made. This would lend an impetus to our creativity and help us to develop a 
broader perspective. Faster modes of travel and communication are knitting 
the world into one. 

I am happy to be here at your invitation to pay tribute to Nanalalji’s memory 
and release this volume. I declare the volume Hari Mahanta, Mahakosh, 
Mahakavita I hope that is correct — released. I shall present the first copy to 
the province of Bombay. 

Isn t there anybody from the Sahitya Akademi ? Uma Shankatji is here. 

Translation ends.] 
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128. To Indians: Courtesy to Tourists 98 

Even in the remote periods of India s history, our people travelled to far countries 
carrying the message of India’s art and literature, philosophy and religion. 
Visitors from these distant countries also came to India attracted to her in many 
ways. There was thus this traffic which was not only profitable, but brought a 
measure of understanding to the travellers who came and to those who went 
from India. In those days India’s doors were open to visitors from abroad who 
were welcomed with friendship and tolerance. 

In subsequent years this traffic went down for a variety of reasons and 
India became rather cut off from the rest of the world. Now the wheel has 
turned full circle and again large numbers of travellers come to India from 
abroad and go from India to other countries. The figures of tourists and visitors 
increases year by year. More than a hundred thousand foreigners come to India 
every year now not only as tourists, but also as businessmen, scholars and 
delegates to conferences. We must welcome these friendly visitors from abroad 
not only for economic reasons, for tourism brings foreign exchange but even 
more so because this leads to greater understanding and mutual appreciation. 
There is nothing that the world needs today more than this mutual understanding. 

Ou.r people are by tradition and habit kind and courteous to foreign visitors. 
They will continue to welcome them. But I would particularly like to impress 
upon officials and others connected with the departments of government in the 
States and at the Centre to give unfailing courtesy and consideration to visitors. 
I understand that certain steps have already been taken by governmental 
departments to relax frontier formalities and to minimise in other ways 
inconvenience and delays to tourists visiting our country. I welcome these steps. 
But what I am more concerned with is not so much the formal step as the 
imaginative approach to this problem. Government officials, especially those 
concerned with Customs and the like, have sometimes to deal with difficult 
problems and develop a hard exterior. They must realise that while necessary 
rules and regulations have to be enforced, this must be done with every courtesy 
and friendly behaviour. The visitor from abroad has to be welcomed as a guest 
and a friend so that he returns to his own country and carries back with him 
happy memories of his visit to India. 


98. Message, P.I.B.. 30 November 1959. 
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(h) Women 


129. At Jyoti Sangh Bhawan: Inauguration" 

' H Ttfrr rr R?t RFRt % wir, 

RFFt Tftt ftt Rtrf 25 RR # RR RR^T 2JT cfY RFT % RRt R^Tt 
fWFtFl Rtf ## #RT STT RR ^RffcT RR Rtf RTFR ^3TT 2JT I 10 ' f5# Rf RTF Ri# SIT, 

^ w srr, rt R#t rtr f^MT i #fttR Rt RtR #t rtr R^r eft, ##br fr 20-25 rr? 
^ 'Rtfcf rr Rtr fir r§r ^pr i #fR q t^ffatR fa#RRtr RTTtRtf rrrr 

FM 3 # RRIRt Rf, RRtfo FRRf RfFR RtT# # RRRR RFT FTR RF, RTTR fcdRRfl #t 
fr rttr ^Rf tp# r§r ftRRR# 7# 1 "^ftfrr rr Rft # Rt#f ^?r r$t 

qqRT RT I RRffRT RRT eft RTR ftRTR RT# 3 #T R#t #f RTTR RR RTR# #t Rf 

t R|R Rid^ct, uhshcii I fr# r$t r 1 Rf rt f#tR# rttr fr# #st # I, r#T 

RR?^R) I RTTR I RT# Rbtlil, r!Tr RT^? RR RFRT I, RRRT RF#t I eft 

RRt #tT % RFRT 1 1 R^f eft RT# RTRT # R R# eft % ’ft# RTftF # I RRT #RT I 
TDEftfeRT RTtf#T, Rtf#1#R5TT #TtR!J$TR, #T RR RR#, f% # RR Rt FR# RtRtRR 
|^T, RTRTtIF R#TF, RRRTT 3FR |RT, TRTR, F#5##^R Rt Rf RRT RR#pT TRtRJ^TR 
§ 3Tr fotR FT R, RTtT 3TRTT # Vlr^TR RRT R#R RRR R % RRRR RF I, T3T#f 
^ ^ W ’ ^ ^ ^^TT Rt Rtff# Rff Fteft 1 1 RT RRT RTRT Rt 

RRRtft FtR 1 1 #f%R Rf RtR RRRT % RFRt | RRc# 3T#fR Rt RTR Rt FR# RRT 
R#R Rft RtRRT Fteft 1 1 

^ eft 20-30 R7R R RTRtRft ^ R^eR R Rt Fr Rt-RF RFRtRR ^T Rtt f^RTR 
R(R^#r R?T =Ft Rftrf RFTR Rt#, Rt RR §R | RR# RTRR f#Rqq | RRRR RRt 
RR^teTT |RT RM §c^Rq ^ | ( RR5T RRFtteR §RT #fatR RF R RRFtt f% 
RRRTR # TRRR f#RT, Rif^T % eft eft RRt RRT FteTt I qf^sfq qq ; qf#RR Rtt, 
Rt 20-30 RTR RR% RF# |Rt I RfT RR ttr^ shlTdchlfl Rftf RK'WR 

FIRt I # RRett RRTR ^ RFT RRT FtRetT I FT RRTt # I FRf#R RIR ### 
#tt RRt RT#f#t Rt RPRtRR #, RtfftR ^ RFRtRR R f^RRT RFt RRT RtR R^f 


99. Speech in Ahmedabad. 28 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

100. Anasuyaben R. Parikh. 

101. Jyoti Sangh established in 1934 tor the welfare of women in Gujarat, especially the 
rescue and rehabilitation of destitute women. It had constructed a building through public 
donations and invited Nehru to inaugurate it. See Anasuyaben R. Parikh to Nehru, 5 
November 1959, File No. 8/125/59 PMS. 
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25-30 FF 5F jfP" FF^ "»ft F?7f fTFTTf FT SIT FFTt ?3T Fit, Ff5FT3Tf qT #7 5TTFF 

ff^ fFF ft ttcf sftft fft sfnlrr FfFTFF 3tirf ^ fiFF i ff cfr ft? 7 3n4t #7 
3fKtdH if fft rawr f^r?r %, 3frr q# sttff ft se# fetft tst 757 ft ?ff, fft 
TE 77 ft sft, 3 ?tt ftE 7 pR^ft sftr ftFftFrft ?ft sftr 73 FT ^ ff ff tttfft fcrr 1 4 

FEF ^ 7TFTF cFT FFTFt 1 1 FF TEE ftp# FFF if ftt, fortt F5 FFF if, FF cTFi 
7TFTF TIT FF5 TZffcRT TIFT FF TTTFFT F5f FT7TT, FF 7TF7 Ft Fift F5FT 1 1 frftfFF 
■3Tqt7 -STlFfftTft % F^T 3TFTTT fFFFF" 5t TjTT% fi | spiffs FFFft FiFT TTTFFT Flft FT7FT 

ftft ff set, wt ff, fTTFr set i ft, Ft otfj, ffff fiff-fEtf fi^t ftfjt 5 T, ^Tte 
I, TfFT 5TF, TTF sit#, ftfFFT ttte iftvT qft FFfr FFFF F5T? if 75 FTTft ft, Ft TFFft 
FF TTIFFT FTFT I #7 ft$ff if F5 FTF 7TF?T7T 5 rft 3TFF W^TT Ft, FF- 7 T-TEF >3fftjrtf 

FFft ftfft f Ft ^Tti ff73fTff tttfft Fnfti tf Ft ft ftff F5T|f ft, f% 
FSft-^F F5T5 FFFlftft, fcRT 7FtT7T,F5 ydMIF FFTFTft I fF57ft 7TT5 ft FFFt ftrt 
ft 57 fFFFT FTF, FF F ftt ftEftt 737ft ft, 5TTFF TTTFFT FTT | F7 7TFTF Ft F5 FPRT 
fttTTT ft 1 73Tftt TTcE fFFTTF F5ft % jTTFFT Fftf FFFT, focTIF eft F5ftt 3TTF3FF ft ftfFF 
3T*<IT7T % #7 fftftFFTT 73Ft FF 7TFRT FTFt I 3TtT 37T, 3TFF f^T % 57 fFFF?T F, 
TTF TTcE SZTfTET TIT FF TTFFF TRrff 1 1 

TTf TI5 TTt Ttte qf^ SIT7T | frE 5ITT7 ^T TEf fepif if ^ETqft t^TE 7T75 «Ef %«T7T 

I 33m TE7% q?r I 7TFT$Tforr «ip 1 1 oFT7 7FTR TET if7TT 5f % Tff 

7TqR TET 331%, 7FTT3T 5^ FEET F ^ TETf F| TEFT TE7F TET, rET FT FTFf qff 5rf% 
Ffcff Ft 7 ft % ^fsEF -STqrft' Fl§FM <MH t^T idM §T^7T F^f Flcfl I F 5 7J7TF dirt 

I I FFT7T 7TFTF if, ?frI5T7T # 5F1T f^F% FIFTEt fifTTTTf ft#Tf FflFTFf F?t 
3ft7 57 FFT if, F5f-FfT FRFf qf%F ^f, Ff-Ft F5T5 % ifFF if fTFFT 3TTFT, f|-F 5 
7TFf-F?T7IHI ff , TF7T |t, 7TF f7 I F 7TF FTF 5, ^ Ff ||, FfFFT f?E 7 ^ff TEff 7 f ^5 
F5f fFT fFTT F75 F 5FT7f 7 TFTF F|f F7TF fTFFT FFf # I TETFF %, TEFJF %, 7TFTF 
% f7FIFf TT, 5F FF FTFT F FFt 7?f I FIT ?7TF FFTET Ft F^J, (§ff7) (^F 5 F F^f 
F7T 7F FFT5T FTF FFT I, FF7T5F F^f) (Mf) Ft FFFF Ft 5 TT^T fF7f FFF F 
TtfFiF 577^ Ff^EE f^lPl FF glrfl %, FFf% TT^ F5IF §tf^F FF FN FtFF F5t ^F 
^?T F?f ^FT FTF FF t #7 F?T F?t FFT F^ft Ffrft f FF F5^ 3FtF FF FF5T FT", 3TFF 
FF FF, f^FTF TEf, TEf, %tff f|, FF FTF^ft F5FT I ■3tFt I Ft F ^?T FF F5T 
5tfF |f I 

%7, FF 3rFt 3TPIF FTFt f% F^E Mlfnf^FiF TdV^TF, 7TFFtirITE FFfrt 5trft ^ 
^fFFT FFTF ^ FFt 5fFt % FF Ft #7 FFTFFf 5f I FF) Ft 3TTfSEE TEffF 3Tt7 FcE, 
rfldf TTTFTfFTE FFfrt I FF, FTTtrt T JJ5t Ft 317177 FFT% 3Tlff37 if FHlRldi 5trft %, ^t7 
FTTTEt ?iratF | FT F7TrET FFTTf TE7% FF 1 1 3TF7 FFT MlfrlfiFTF FoffF ?t #7 FTTFF 
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3TSTT 3jj5 R Ft #T RT TFR-TTFR RT (eTR) SET? RTRf R Ft, R R# 3TTfftRT RRT ft R 
SuRlf^R) I eft fttfftfftsETT shiTrl eft R<aH RT feTR RM Ft J l4| <31^1 i FT, 3TR5T ft 3T# 
?R ft ftfftTR ft ft RR) ftft ftyi % I HlfaPicbTt #fel RcE 3113^33) FT '■lief) ft fft ft 
<l*dl ^aletefl % 3?TT Rdfddl SET I eTR FTlft Hl4 ft <^<3 I 3TRT ftft 3lilft RT ddH ft 
RITcT RR FM STT, fReTSp ftlT ft TFeTT 3TTT 3T#T # RRF ffts^eTT# Ft RTft, RT?TT 
SIT ^5 wk, 3TTT sp R# R fteTT ft FRsft Rift ft I fft ^Tt-^fT FRIT TRR ft, 
##IFft ft, Rftft ft, RRIRR SIT RF RR TFft S# ft I ft FTT sFffrT % RRT eTTR 
fteTT? ft ft Rft I ftfftTR ftfR#RTeT RTTfft % TITeTT HIT Ft ^TTrTT I fft 3TTR 3TTfftRT #T 
MlfeF SETfet SET RSlT I ft RTTfeT RTT-RTT SEFefT % SIT? T%R, #fft ft RTR ft SEtF 
eTFTF FTRFT Rft, Ft R Ft ft ^S# RTeT ft, sE# ft Rift t mR^R ftRT I 3TTRRTT ft 
MR SHI TTRFR | ft R#T I ft sp RTTp % R#T, sftFT TTT RT #T eTTF ft, ftfftR 
r#i ?ft Fftftr eRRft Fft trim ffteiT ft FRft TTTRft TTRft rft ttrm 3nfftE 3 TTt 
RIH lfft-E Ft Rft I 3TTfftRT SETftRFTRftfteTTt3ftTftRT fteTT I, Rl|eT 3TTR$SISE ftR 

I fft ft$r ft sr ftem 3 tTt #t Ft fftrft Rftft #, fftrrft ttrir ft fstt ft ’ft 

STRTlft Ft I 3TTS^SIcF 1 1 ftlT F3TT ft <£RTT TTRIR SET, 3TTT PR SET, 3TnT 3TTR ftt 
eft FTlft Itse «T§eT «fFT PFT RfiT TTRDT qft fepif SET Ft RTTcTT %, -sftr SJSE PFt ft ST# 
feR ^sn?T STTSTTO % rRsitRt cETRT PPR sf fteirat SET, ^ I spftfsE 

3TtT RsTSIT cET 3TPT R^TT R7 RFeTT I, PTeTTSTf SET I RTC SET SER" WT I, RT SET 

RSdl % I 3TK RT 3RTT FIT SET ddldl % I 
eft 3TNSET ^TRRT ^IT%R- 1 ?TFT 3TR% cTSff SET F^T PSiTR |, PT^T R# fsER 
3TSRSIT ft, FR ft, 6-7-8 Sfft ft, ftT ftlRT RT%TS | cEFI RTTeTT I % R# 8-9 3# 
TSE-ft-3lRlcE 10 sift ft 3T5TT =TR FTTrTT I SIT fsRF ^TTeTT I, Rft SEFt I FPRt =T 1 F sft fttft 
FTTSsT ^RT I, Rnfftl I fttS§?TT I, FRTFTR W SEt I ftfftTR FRSjft RTF ^PlTT? RR S5TT# 

I I Sf)tR STRRTT | Fft? 3Tf?RERT ftt eRTeft |, ^3 3?tT ftt, ^fsER 3TftRERT Rt RRTRT 
ft I 3TRT tft P|ch*ftl ftt SPIT ftt fftsE^TT ft I Ft FRfdlR ST^T s£ fRR FR feTFTvt ft 
RT SIF 3TTSRSISE Ft RTTrTT ft f % ftRsff sjft tjR ftlSET fftft RF% SET, RFR-fR^R, ^ 
3fft RRR % RTt RETR ft FRRft ftcEft ft ftt FRlft ^ttft I RT^yft RTR ft 3Tt7 ftt ftt TFT 
ft I Rt%R 3TR ftt ftft-ftft #R ft RTt f% FRlft RRTfttfrTSE ftFTR ft R| §jsfttl 3TTft ft 
FRSET RT ft# RTTcET Rt R RTTft foil RTRFt ft TF^ ft ftt, FTlft SEtft RftSRTR R# §3TT I 
RTFS R% ftTT JFT ft I eft ft SEtf 3TT$Rft Rft RTeT RFf ft, FR?Tt ftt ftRT ftteTt ft I clftR 
FRSEt 9 el id I ft I FRlft FTT-RTTF sift Rp TTTft RTft ft?T ft §ft ft I ft TTRFTeTT fffti ^ 

FR FR-RTTF Rft ft |?TT, RTfft SET# FRTTT ft?T ^fRSTT ft TR FFT TTSEeTT ft I Rftt 
Rtrf ft I R|eT RTF Rftf # ^ ft # FR SETRT RT# ft ftf#T SET# Rift fft 1 1 
eft FR RR Rteff ft T^ f## ciTeT ft TTRFTeTT f (#) FR# RSlftft^ ft #, «ft # 
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H*J1 ddll t f#lt % l#! i I f## 17 f^cTTF, 3T$il7# HT-HT, 17^ 1# f, HI 
^Hd 1 1 \3*lH dIHK ftp'll Hit, 1#TF I HT 1# #, 3TFT 771#, % ltt3 H# 
3#7 it ^Pll! 1H 1#, ##1 H-HT iR, Till «ftR # 3TR FIT# t H# H! 
^ lit lF79Tt#T 4# 1 1 #7 g# ltt4 9T17 iff |, H# # HITH 1, HJ# # 
| g# anjn f3TT f # im i# f## i lit 9 ## 1 1 <§3 w it 
imr 1 1 #r ii|i i ht ^H iiHHirririTTit#!!## 9tf#r ^r 
IT# #, 17# it 9## # HI HI #17 i #tT l##E#t IjB FT# # Ft IT# 1 1 
## 1 # it# 1 1 311? 31 ft # lit #7 ip- ft#, #1# H 31 7 ## 1# # in 
hi #ht hit i, h# is# it 1# h# 1 ittf hi it ht #t h# it# ittt 
ips-Hp itH i 1 # *t# # ittf ni 7 #f lit i 1 

4 ir itr m i m 1#, # Fift ip? imf^ni 7791 i, # #tfi 11 

^Tl# FI IT# # f #7 7 TFT 1 H IT# 17 f#T ( #cf#|? $TTH Ip # ## t #7 
STTH FT tjti i ##, #f#l 1§1 Ip HR # f#R #7 HI 17 ^# 1 ## 1 1 i 
l# HHT HT, ##51 ii H 7 IT #71 HI itt 1 T 1 1 ? HT 1 #, i, 151 i 
HI # 1*5 i TTcE HITFITT ## # 7 #, 137 7 # 1 # I IT# 1711 400 H 7 7 H # ## 
1 1 #7 ## -371 TJIT # HT 1 T Ft# 1 1 ' 3 # 4 ##1717 1 # Ip HR 17 1313 i 
IfHT IT H# ##TT 1 lit 71 #, 37137 § 3 TT, # Ip 7 | 3 TT I # 31 % # H 7 #^T#t 
Ft# I, ## HHT, Hlltt 1 #H 7111 it# I # 3 TTlltt ®j 71 TT 13 HIT I #7 ITT! 
I#itl 7 HT# | # 1 # # f#r % HT 4 #tlT t, 100 - 102-103 it HIT 1 1 # 31 
#TFT itt 171 |f , # H 7 lllilcK | HR H # 1 # ITT I IT! 7 ##, HJ# HI lit 
I, HR ItlTT |, 1 # # 1 T HR i #H I #7 Hitt #17 1 T 71 T I, l# # # 1 # 
# 1 # 1 1 # IF HI ITpT it 3 H 5 HT t, 1 # 17 # 9 TR l# 1 1 H f## # f#r # 
I # %#51 i 31 HI #1 TFT |#1 Ht IT# T^iT I 

IT# ^E 3 1 # %, 2 - 3-4 1 %, 1 R 1 #, 5 1 %, # ##17 #i f## 

i ^TT, #7 Hitt 91771 # 11 #t# i 1 1 #7 i H 3 ETT | H# 1|1 3 TH HT 1 

#nr i, hh 3T7R i m ^ej-i-^e? # ir# I ##i -3T7R i hi lit i if#r 

HHT HT1 IF I #T #-# 7TR# #T 17 i 7T1R ITT HI HT# I H# 7TFTHT 
1T71T I # Hi m #1-1T7 FH7 TTHT# # H# 1FTHT #t I #7 177 7# 1 1 it 
H71T I 31 #1-1T7 FH7 i ^EJ 7771# ITT# lit, HHT##lift, #i 
4d#u 17F1T | f# 11117 #H-f#T# ## I #T Fli #T^7T 7HT 71# I 3R i 
ittf ##17 # 1# f #T ir|53## 7# 71# #7 HI 71# ! # 11517 I f# #1 
FHT # IT# | # IT# Hi # 4 #t if, %#51 HI # IF HI 9J77 gllT # H IH 
#, Hi ittf 9717 1#, #57# 171# ^77 li t## li, 4 HR #17 IT# 17 #17 
7ft7#l 
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c Hj7£b ffRRt FTR R RTR t RF FTT TTR TRRTMt ft, FMTl RM" ’ft 

t ftffcR '3Tf^RFcR ffRRT 1 1 fRrtt, 3TR ^KleH MR 1 1 eft RF RTTR 'STRft 

RTeT 1 1 #T FMt-FMt RRf FF% MR ^ft RTeft ftRtf%RfRTtft$T^tMe?Tt, 
f^FRFT MR# RRT R|eT RTR f^T^TT I #T 3TRTR RTf R R5$T R RTft R^ Rt R& qj|f 
RTR FRft ^jft f&RFfT RRt Ft'ft I eft #T, RTt^ MReT eftR^ttfoMR^TftRTeffRt 
MMT R R^> M%, ftf^FR RTTRR ?MR RTf I RTTRTt RRfecT R^t RMft RTfltR I fP eft 
^Rtft 1 1 eft ft TTR MRTt ftft RTFT, RFR MR c§0 faRR 3TTRR) MR^ M I eft ft 
foeFTT FTTRft RTRSRR) f FTTfetR fRftRRR ft ^tfet TTR ^ RTTR ft 3?t ^T % 

ftWRFft T# I ^TvRTT TFT aftT Tg$T FTM STT % faveft RRft 3TTT RMfeT TRRT RFT 
3TFRRTRTR ft , 3?R RM 3rfRRTeR R# R)t MTM RT TTFRtR % eft Rft I 

OTJft ft RM MRRT RR RRTTR FT RRT SIT, TfRT RRTTR 1 1 3TR MRRTt cJW? ft RRT 
t^F 3TR MFT, Mtfef TTR, (F#) MffeT TTR RTT RF 3TR RT Ft RRT, 3?R ’ft MR 
^TR Ft I TOT ft ftff RTTRt RTt eft Rl|eT Fft RFTRT RTfFR FT MTF, RTtf R Rft^ TTTRTR 
3TFR ft I, RTR ft eft RT3RTTT RTT Rp RTR Fteft 1 1 

3TTRR, R=F RTcf R?t eTTRT MRRTT MR RRT % 3TTMFR RTTeT ft RRR#T RtRRT 
RT ft TTR RT# RTT# I, #T R#t -3TTR$RRT RT# f TTtTT RTTeT #3T Rt RF# RTT 1 1 #foR 
^TI%T ft RRT ^5T <FT cRRT MR % R#r FtetT 1 1 M^" Rt PMeT Fteft %, ^F I, ^FR 
'STlfeT R MR qft RvRt ^ R^t Rftf ^§T MM 1 1 MRf^tRT R?t RRT % MM % Rpft, 
SflRf^fRt % RMtR f^TReft MR^RT ft RFt, Tfaft ^R WtR, |°F MR*ft, ■3TRRRR 
MRf^tRt R?t RRft % ^?T MFRT 1 1 Rf RRT ^R f, FTR-%T RRRT RvT^0 R^R^RTRiT 
^RT I TTMT (|RT MR’ft I RfRiR fRM # MRT Ft MR^ RRT -aftr MRRt R Ft 
Rt RTTR eft MR RFt FtRT I eft FRRR ^ FR % M MR, % 3RR5RM Ft MRT I R=F 
^$T % RR% ^ t^R fo ^ftRR fRR RR #Rf RFt RRR RR I Reft ^R | R 1 1 R RFt 
RFRT Mtf RTFRTt T<^W, MRFTt Fp ft RRRR RFt Rt MRRj Ft MM I, ftfoR 
R^F RtRR fRMTT F RRRit RM R? RR7 R§g% RR | rtR ^TTTt Rjrf t RR#R R% 
RR, RT M ^0 % I 

MRRRT RRTTT t^FFTRR Fteft I % FRTTt RFTf RR RRJT MM R^t 1 1 Rt ^RR 
RM 1 1 FRlft RRIM RReT T^t I, R3T RRR TFT |, RFTf ^ FR ’ft RRMt 1 1 oftT ’ft 
RRMR RTf^R, Rft # TTR | ! #%R RTfRR MRT RR MR R?R, 3TMT RTeT RF I f^ 
RFlf Mt RRRft T# I, RTRT R, MR^ RFT ’pRTeT ^t T=ft §TTRR 3ftT MRF % ^8t 
3tfMH Ft, TTlt RTTeT ft TFt 1 1 FTt TTRR eftR RTTtF R5% RTft^Mft T^ft R 
^ ^ ^ ^ Rtf^fR eft RR> MTtF oftT, RTRt 

RR R)f ? FHA rM 'RT 7 RtoMR, RFRt #T TTFf^RT •3TrMFTT T^W RlftR R RF^ t, 
^tr RR RRtF % ’ft 3RT t, oftT FT TTTTT RF RMT RFM MM 1 1 -3TR #R ffR MRTt 
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cFFT, $##R TO# t T TF# # TOT # #T c§T5 TO #R HHd t % ^5 TO# 

tot## m #% # *i# % tos# #, tor 1 1 tottto f#M#to#to|fr^5 

ZIF TTOTTT F#T % I #TOF ## TOR RF t f# TOT #ft TO#, RFTO-RFTTOto TOMTOR 
RjR-TOlftM TOTO#t, #TFTRRTOF RTOT t, 3F TORT RTOT RRT 1 1 TO TO 
clot RTTO# # #f#J # TOR TOJTO FRT t # | ##T TO #tF #TO clgd #TT # 
3TTTO# % ##F % TO#TT ftf#R RF, TOjR #T #T t f#T# 3TTTO# # TO#R 
ftftpR Ft I # % 1 1 tT TOR «lft shlftTO# #R ft# #T F TO# #Tt 1 1 TO#TO 

TO frif ft f# # cHifft; # TOrt TO ftror #r# 1 1 tot ftror rrto f Tit 

fcRFT TRTO TORT % TOM TOTH I, TORT I FT TOT, #f TOT TO TOTT# TORT RFt 
tl#^#TO|l 

TO TOTTM t TOT TO# #### # TO##R 3 %TO 2TT l'° 2 Tit #t TOIT, ^?t 
TOF TOF TO# ##T #F Fit FRTT TO #R FRTT RFft# # #R- ft# ft# I H# 
cg$ TOTOt ^TO TO # TOT ^ftclRftf # Fft FRTT TO # ^T5 Ft #TO- ft# ft# # 
Tft ^5 TO# TOT % ftTTO TORT, TOjR #Tt TO # R#, # #TO TO STTTO TO^TTTR 
FT R Ft TORT t 18-20 FRTT Rfft# # #-TO ft# ftM# t, TO ^TOlftTOvT R 
ftti l cH 1 #T TOT TOT, TOT# RRT # W TOT I TO TO# RfftoTO Flf R£R R 
TO# t, # # TOi|R RT# |, Rif# 1 1 # # #TO TO TF TR TO TOT it TO*t TO# 
shift chlft # T# t ## TOM # f## TOT? I #T TO# Rsft# # TIT# TOFT #T 
TOT # TTfTO# R TOft R#, TO#ft> TIT# 3 R^T # TO 1-3# FT# TTFflTO TORT 
RjTT TO# I, #T Rff## #, FMff# TO TO# I, ##T R# R# 1 1 # TOR # 
f#r cTR# TO f#T TOF TO§TO TO# #R I, #T FT# ft# FTTO# Tf#t, TOT-TOT 
#TT I TOffti TOT TOT # TOT TR TO# I, ## I f# FftTO TOR TFT I, TOR TOR 
TFT 1 1 TOR # TTT# #-# TRR t, #-# RTTT t #T T5T# TO TPTFT #fT #T 
TO% 3TO-T# FTTTOT TTFRT TOT TO# 1 1 # F##T # FR ?TT TOT TOT TOTOTT 1 1 #T 
#FRT# #T f#TO #t TOT# #T TTRTOt % f#T #T TO# TOR # TO TO f#T I # 
F##T R TTTORT ft# TO TO# TO TO R^TT RTTOTO, #T TOM TO f#T TOtftTO# 
TOR TORT 1 1 TOR TOT# TO RR TO I tTO # TOM TOT FT5TT TOT, TOM TOT TO#, 
###T cf# I # F# TOTTT # FTTTOT # ^T TFT TO, #T TOM #TOT ftRT TOT TO# 
TOT, TO# TOT, # ^Ft TO|R ^?ft I TOtT #T# TO TO# TOT, # FT# t, TO# TORTOT 
I #T TO# TOTTOFT t #T # TO# TTFRTO TOT I TOTOt t TOTTf #TT fl 
TOftR ! 


1 02. See S WJN/SS/45/pp. 123-131. 
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[Translation begins: 

President 103 of the Jyoti Sangh. Sisters and Brothers, 

Just now you heard that about twenty five years ago when I was abroad, I had 
sent a message of good wishes for the inauguration of the Jyoti Sangh. 104 1 had 
forgotten but was reminded of it just now. Though I had forgotten that, I have 
heard a great deal about the Jyoti Sangh during the past twenty five years from 
various people and Mridula Sarabhai in particular. She had played an important 
role in establishing this institution and has taken a great interest in it ever since. 

So I can never forget the Jyoti Sangh because various people remind me of 
it and secondly, I consider the work being done by this organization to be 
extremely important for our country. There are innumerable tasks which are 
important to a country. Who is to say which is more or less important? When a 
nation progresses, it is in all directions. Otherwise it will be dragged down. 

One is a political revolution. Our freedom struggle, satyagraha etc., leading 
to the end of British rule and India becoming independent were part of the 
political revolution. It was a revolution in the true sense, not a superficial 
agreement from above but something which flowed out of the people and created 
strength and revolutionary fervour among them. There were great movements 
under the leadership of Gandhiji which shook the country to its foundations 
and led us to freedom. It is true that ultimately there was an agreement which 
led to freedom but the sacrifice and hard work of the preceding twenty, thirty 
years. A true political revolution has a great impact on the people and society in 
every way. You will find that the Congress movement under Gandhiji made a 
tremendous impact thirty years ago on the women of India. Perhaps it was a 
greater revolution for them than for others. They came out and participated in 
the freedom struggle with great courage whereas before that, they used to be in 
purdah hidden from the eyes of the world. But they came out and took on great 
responsibilities facing grave dangers and fear. 

This is the kind of thing which leads to the development of a society. Until 
an individual or society faces some danger it does not grow. That is why you 
often find rich men’s children to be thoroughly useless because they do not 
have to face any danger or risk. They are extremely well looked after and may 
be beautiful to behold. But there is a sad lack in their education, the facing of 
danger. In other countries — at least I know it is true of England — they understand 
this and find ways of making a child face up to some risk, so they take them 
mountain-climbing, teach them winter sports and encourage them to perform 
daring feats so that somehow fear is removed from their hearts and they are 

103. See fn 100 in this section. 

104. See fn 101 in this section. 
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able to face any risk fearlessly. Every society ought to do this. Mere book learning 
does not make a man. though that is important. It is experience and the habit of 
taking risks which mould a man or society, for it removes fear. 

It is a well known fact that there is courage and the capacity for tolerance 
in great abundance among the Indian women. But when the outlook of the 
society has been to suppress them by not giving any opportunity for them to 
grow or do anything worthwhile, then, apart from the harmful effects of such 
suppression, they do not develop the ability to look after themselves, this is 
bad. You will find innumerable examples in Indian history of famous women 
excelling in every field. There have been great scholars, warriors, great queens 
and rulers. Yet there is no doubt about it that the manner in which our society 
developed led to the suppression of women. All our laws, customs and social 
traditions have sought to suppress them. Apart from the harm that it did to the 
women, it did even more damage to the nation because it was deprived of a 
great reservoir of strength. A country can be served only when an individual is 
strong and tough mentally, physically, in his character and courage. So this did 
great harm to the country. 

I mentioned just now that one is a political revolution. But that revolution 
is complete only when it is accompanied by an economic as well as a social 
revolution. As a matter of fact, a real revolution is ultimately the social revolution. 
The others are its offshoots or stages of preparation for a revolution. If there is 
a political revolution which has no impact whatsoever on the way of life of a 
nation, no economic or social change, then it becomes a superficial thing, for 
mere show. Yes, it is a good thing in its own way, but a small step. A political 
revolution is necessary because it paves the way for other revolutions. Only 
then does it make some sense. If the situation in India remained exactly the 
same as in the days of British rule, the British viceroys and governors being 
replaced by Indians, it would mean that our major problems and difficulties, 
poverty and hardship, etc., would remain as before. A revolution like that benefits 
no one. 

A political revolution must pave the path for the economic and social 
revolutions. I am repeatedly talking of revolution. But please remember that a 
revolution does not necessarily mean violence and chaos. Revolution means 
change, change in the social set-up by law or in some other way, therefore from 
the moment of freedom, we have given the greatest priority to our social and 
economic problems. 

Economic problems are always in the forefront and rightly so. It is very 
essential that the national wealth should increase so that poverty is eradicated 
and social uplift becomes easier. But social change is inextricably linked to this 
and in that context, the women in society have a great role to play. In a sense, it 
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is more essential for social customs and traditions regarding women to change 
because ultimately women exert a great influence on children. Mothers have a 
greater influence on children than fathers. It is this influence which moulds the 
children. 

Children should be sent to school from the age of six or seven. But I wonder 
if you are aware that it is during the first eight to ten years of its life that a child 
is moulded completely and is made or marred for life. Later he may learn new 
things, acquire knowledge and pass examinations. But the foundations are laid 
in the first ten years and it is the mother who is by and large responsible in 
moulding their character. If the mother is useless, the child will also become 
good for nothing. Therefore from the point of view of the child too it is very 
essential that women should get the fullest opportunity for development and 
education. The social taboos and customs which restrict their growth must be 
removed. 

It is an ordinary thing and it is happening already. But even now, you will 
find that our great political heroes live in the middle ages as far as their 
households are concerned. There has been no change at all. Outside the home, 
they are great heroes. Not that this is surprising. It has always been so. But it 
must be changed. There have been many new developments in India during the 
last twelve years or so. I feel that we can be justly proud of our achievements 
during this time. We have achieved a great deal and yet there are many things 
which we have not been able to do. I think one of our positive achievements 
has been the laws which our government has passed regarding the status ot 
women. Many new laws pertaining to marriage, divorce and property rights ot 
women have been passed which though not in a sense everything, have cut the 
shackles which have bound them for so long. It will release the flood-gates to a 
great hidden potential. I have no doubt about it for I have had ample experience 
of it that the women of India are a great reservoir of strength. Our history 
shows us this. 

You must understand that when the flood gates are opened to release such 
great force, it is likely to have good as well as adverse consequences. But if we 
do not release it out of fear of the harm it may cause, there can never be any 
progress. In any task that we take up, the consequences are likely to be two- 
sided. I have no doubt about that. If you look at it from another point of view, 
many of the social problems which exist today and are being tackled by the 
Jyoti Sangh, are there because for one thing some of them would have existed 
anyhow. But by and large, they are the result of wrong social traditions and 
customs. I do not know where I read this but I believe there is at least one 
suicide a day in Saurashtra alone by women, which is nearly 400 in a year. I 
have heard that the number has gone up. Mostly they are the result of some 
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quarrel in the family or being caught up in some social taboo or the other. This 
is a sign of the malaise, a thermometer of the social ill that afflicts society. It is 
no scoffing matter when a society is ill, for unless the malaise is remedied, it 
will spread. 

So I have no doubt about it that the work of the Jyoti Sangh is very important 
for the women at whom it is aimed of course, but even from the larger national 
point of view. Just a few years ago, the Central Social Welfare Board was 
established in Delhi with branches in all the provinces. I feel that it is doing 
good work. Apart from the actual work it does, it helps all the organizations all 
over the country engaged in voluntary social work. It helps nearly four thousand 
organizations. It is possible that some of them may not be good for all institutions 
cannot be alike. I am saying this because we are often criticized for wasteful 
expenditure. I am no auditor to point out all this. It is possible that some of the 
organizations which take grants from us may be misusing the funds. But there 
is no doubt about it that from the time that this work was started, innumerable 
new avenues have opened up for women because of the right kind of social 
work. By and large the organizations are run by women. There are men too but 
the larger number is of women. Most of it is voluntary work which is a very 
good thing. Gradually, the curtain is being lifted from things which have 
remained hidden for so long and not mentioned openly. There is no need to 
wash dirty linen in public but the malaise has to be remedied. A social ill should 
not be tolerated. 

I am saying all this merely for your consideration and to show you how 
important I consider this. I have always had a special interest in the work of the 
Jyoti Sangh. I have felt happy to see such a strong organization flourishing in 
Ahmedabad with the help of the people of this town. 

I saw your beautiful new building just now. I congratulate you on your new 
home. The work must be even better now. Such activities must be encouraged 
everywhere. At least in the cities there are many such organizations. But there 
is a crying need for them in the rural areas. 

The five year plans are being talked about everywhere and no doubt they 
are very essential for India's progress. But ultimately a nation does not progress 
by money alone though money is extremely important. However, progress does 
not come to a halt because of lack of money. But it can come to a halt if there is 
a dearth of trained manpower, of educated, intelligent human beings. If there is 
no lack of that, they will somehow come up with some solution. On the other 
hand, even if you have unlimited resources but no trained human beings, it will 
not take you very far. If you look at it from another angle, it is extremely 
important for a nation’s progress that every body should get an opportunity for 
education, some basic education. I do not say that anyone can become highly 
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qualified by going through primary and secondary schools. But at least it 
provides an opportunity to reach a certain level, the next stage is higher 
education. There are often complaints that the standard of our education is not 
good. That is a different issue. Our society is changing and so is the country. In 
my opinion, the system of education must change to suit the times. But let us 
leave that aside. The fact is that education is spreading rapidly to remote villages. 
I think Gujarat is definitely ahead of the others in that respect. But it is spreading 
everywhere. I think at the moment there are three crores of children in elementary 
schools all over India and if you count the high schools and colleges, it adds up 
to another crore. That is four crores of boys and girls in India are reading in 
schools and colleges and the number continues to increase every year. I am not 
completely reassured about the quality of the education provided and standards 
are falling. That is the danger of such rapid expansion. But the fact remains 
that children in such large numbers are being educated. Four crores may seem 
like a small number when you think of India’s population. But it is more than 
the population of many countries. There are not many countries in the world 
with a population of forty million. Education is the most revolutionary aspect 
of any society for at every level it opens the doors and windows of the mind 
and inculcates a spirit of enquiry. An educated mind does not accept anything 
blindly. 

Last year I attended the convocation at the Delhi University. 103 I do not 
remember exactly but I think 2500 or 3000 girls got their degrees. It is amazing 
that such a large number should pass out from one university. I do not know 
how many there would be if all the universities in the country were added up, 
perhaps eighteen or twenty thousand. If you include the number of girls in high 
schools, it will run into lakhs. So I felt that in a sense, the greatest revolution 
taking place in India today is the education of girls not only in cities but in the 
rural areas too. There are large numbers of drop-outs among girls in the rural 
areas. But they are beginning to go. It is a great step in the path of India’s 
progress. It will open up new avenues. 

For one thing as all of us know, the world is in a state of flux and so is 
India. We are facing acute problems and grave dangers and only a strong nation 
can overcome them successfully. Therefore I feel That the Jyoti Sangh is doing 
a \ery important and revolutionary social work. Areal revolution means change 
and uplift ot a society. I have heard about it all these years. So I am happy to 
hav e the opportunity of being here today and meeting the members and president 
and workers ot the Jyoti Sangh. My hearty congratulations to them. 

Jai Hind! 

105. See fn 102 in this section. 
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(i) Health 

130. To D.P. Karmarkar: Family Planning 106 

November 3. 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

I have received from the President of the Family Planning Association of India 
a long memorandum which has been presented to the Planning Commission. 
The memorandum contains nothing very new, but stresses the importance of 
the programme and the necessity for our taking much more effective measures 
than we have done thus far. 

I presume your Ministry has received the memorandum. I should like your 
comments on it and more particularly the comments of the Family Planning 
Board. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


131. To D.P. Karmarkar: S.S. Sokhey and Hindustan 
Antibiotics 107 

November 20, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

I enclose a letter I have received from S.S. Sokhey. 10 ® 

I gather that the Hindustan Antibiotics people are enquiring into this matter. 
That is right because we must clear up the public mind of any apprehension. If, 
however, the enquiry does not yield any positive results and there is still some 
doubt in the public mind, we shall have to consider what other steps we should 
take. I do not suggest that we should act as Sokhey has proposed, but we might 
keep all this in mind. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


106. Letter to the Union Minister for Health. File No. 28(50)/58-60-PMS. Also available in 
JN Collection. 

107. Letter. 

108. President. Association of Microbiologists of India. 
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132. To D.P. Karmarkar: Penicillin and an MP’s Death 109 


November 20, 1959 


My dear Karmarkar, 

I have your letter of today’s date about the death of the MP"° after taking 
penicillin. In the letter you say that an enquiry is being made about the particular 
batch of penicillin which was responsible for the unfortunate death. Is this not 
saying more than is necessary? How can we be sure without enquiry as to 
whether the penicillin was the cause of the death? 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


133. To Manubhai Shah: Penicillin and an MP’s Death 111 

November 30, 1959 

My dear Manubhai, 

I am much disturbed about our Pimpri Factory and penicillin. The death of an 
M.P. after an injection of penicillin has given all of us a shock. Of course, this 
can happen at any time, and nobody can be held to blame for it. But the strictest 
precautions have to be taken about the purity of the penicillin. If once an idea 
gets abroad that our penicillin is dangerous, then the reputation of the Factory 
would be damaged almost irretrievably. 

In the question and answer in the Lok Sabha today, 112 1 was not satisfied. 
To say that the Penicillin Factory people have tested the penicillin and found it 
suitable is not quite good enough. There has to be expert testing. That testing 
also is not good enough. I think some eminent outsider should examine the 
whole process of testing etc. there and, in particular, how this special lot of 
penicillin was tested. 

In this matter, we have to be thorough, and we must proceed on the advice 
of medical or like experts. The fact that the Managing Director is not a scientific 
person puts a greater burden on him and on us. 


109. Letter. 

110. V.D. Tripathi, Lok Sabha MP. 

111. Letter to the Minister of Industry. 

112. Karmakar faced sharp questions in the Lok Sabha. See Lok Sabha Debates , Second 
Series, Vol. XXXVI, 30 November- 11 December 1959. cols. 2352-2364. 
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Pimpri has done remarkably well and it would be a great pity if we allowed 
its reputation to suffer. It is quite possible that some people, the Communists or 
others, might get hold of this matter and exploit it. We must give no such chance. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(j) Science & Technology 

134. To Pitambar Pant: Organizing Science 113 


November 6, 1959 


My dear Pitambar, 

Some weeks ago, in September last. Professor Mahalanobis 114 gave me a note 
containing 4 ‘A Review of Recent Developments in the Organisation of Science 
in India. 115 1 have just been reading this note. It is full of useful and interesting 
information about the development of scientific and like studies in India. I 
should like to circulate this to our Cabinet Ministers as well as Chief Ministers 
of States. I wonder if the Professor has got copies of this which he could supply 
me. I require thirty copies for this purpose. If he can send me more I could use 
them for some of our important Missions abroad. Will you please find out and 
let me know? It might even be worthwhile printing this note. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


113. Letter. File No. 38 (51)/58-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

114. Director, ISI and Member, Planning Commission. 

115. See Appendix 1. 
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135. To M.S. Thacker: Science Advisory Committee 116 

November 9, 1959 

My dear Thacker, 

I was enquiring from the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission about 
the Scientific Advisory Committee which we had suggested long ago. He told 
me such a Committee was formed with you, Bhabha, Kothari and 
Bhagwantam. 11 Later. I asked Kothari. He said that the Committee had never 
met. 

Surely, this is unfortunate. I wanted this Committee not merely to consider 
odd scientific problems, but view the whole planning in perspective and 
otherwise. I have told V.T. Krishnamachari that Mahalanobis should be 
associated with this Committee and that, in fact, Mahalanobis should be put in 
charge, in the Planning Commission, of science and scientific research. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


136. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Planning and Science 
Research 118 


November 26, 1959 

My dear VT. 

Your letter of the 26th November. 

Evidently there has been some misunderstanding. So far as the Scientific and 
Industrial Research Section of the Planning Commission is concerned, I did 
not even have this in mind w hen I spoke to you. If this deals with the National 
Laboratories, then obviously Thacker is the right person to be in charge. 

What I said to you was, first, as you mention, that Mahalanobis should be 
a member of that small committee of scientists and, secondly, that scientific 
matters which come up before the Planning Commission in connection with 
planning might be sent to Mahalanobis. I take it that our planning has often to 
be looked at from the point of view of science. I wanted Mahalanobis to be 


i 16. Letter. File No. 17(190)/56-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 17. H.J. Bhabha. D.S. Kothari and S. Bhagwantam. 

118. Letter. Copied to Yishnu Sahay. 
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associated with this, so that he may be kept in full touch and might give his 
advice. I do not know if I have made myself clear. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


137. To Sri Prakasa: Niels Bohr’s Visit 119 


November 27, 1959 

My dear Prakasa, 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter I have written to K.K. Shah, President of the 
Bombay Regional Congress Committee. 

I understand that Niels Bohr 1 " the famous scientist from, I think, Norway 
is coming for the Congress. He is a very distinguished man and some kind of a 
Doyen of scientists and especially Physicists in the world. I should like him to 
stay with you at Raj Bhavan. 

In recognition of Niels Bohr s great services for science, the Norwegian 
Government has placed a small palace at his disposal to stay in at Oslo. We 
have been trying to get Niels Bohr to come to India for the last three or four 
years. He is rather old. At last he has managed to come. His wife will be 
accompanying him. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


1 1 9. Letter to the Governor of Bombay. 

1 20. Bohr was due for a three week visit to India in January 1960. 
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(k) Architecture & Town Planning 

138. To CLB. Pant: The Delhi Town Planning 
Organization 121 

Dehra Dun 
November 13, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a copy of a telegram I have received from Albert Mayer from New 
York. 122 This is about the Delhi Town Planning Organization. It is obvious that 
Mayer is greatly worried over this. He thinks that it will be almost a disaster to 
allow this organization to disperse at this stage. Also he refers to day-to-day 
difficulties. 

I am sending a copy of this telegram to Karmarkar. 123 I shall also get in 
touch with Mayer’s colleague Echeverria. I am writing to you on the subject 
for the present to keep you informed. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru) 


121. Letter. 

122. Mayer, an American planner appointed to develop a Master Plan for Delhi, warned of 
disintegration of the Town Planning Organization because of poor management, 
administrative delays, and fund shortages, to the extent of not getting enough tracing 
paper. He asked Nehru for help. 

123. Nehru wrote to Karmarkar on 13 and 20 November 1959. expressing dismay at the 
deteriorating condition of the Town Planning Organisation and sought information on 
measures taken to remedy its current state. 
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139. To Morarji Desai: Building Pucca Houses 124 

November 20, 1959 

My dear Morarji, 

I enclose a letter from Dr Bidhan Roy. 

When I was in Bengal recently, I saw these pucca houses which had been 
built there during the last two-three years. They had survived the floods. These 
so-called pucca houses are not beautiful to look at, but they are obviously much 
more solid than the others. They are built under the special scheme. The bricks 
themselves are made by the villagers. In fact, the actual cost is very little and is 
about the same as repairing a mud-house. In these circumstances it is obviously 
better to have these new pucca houses than to repair an old mud-house. 
Technically this may not come under repairs, but in effect it is much the same 
thing. Only we get a far better and more enduring result. I do not see why we 
should stick to some strict interpretation of an old rule in such a matter. I hope 
you will give consideration to this question and write to Dr Roy about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


124. Letter. 
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IV. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
(a) General 


140. To M. J. Desai: Inter Parliamentary Union 1 

I am afraid I have begun to feel that these frequent meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union or their committees are not very useful. 2 They deal with 
questions rather academically and with little relation to the problems before us. 

I am. therefore, unable to become enthusiastic about them. The proposed 
subject for discussion in this Round Table meeting is said to be good — “The 
Problems of Parliamentary Democracy in Asia”. I should much like to know in 
which of the countries of Asia there is parliamentary democracy at present, 
apart from India and perhaps Japan? For all the countries named to get together 
to discuss this matter seems, therefore, hardly in keeping with reality. 

However, I have no objection to the Round Table meeting, but I would 
suggest for the consideration of Mr. Speaker that this meeting of the Round 
Table should not be held in India. This has nothing to do with the expenditure 
involved which is not great, but because of numerous developments, the mind 
of India is elsewhere. 

In view, however, of certain assurances given in the past, it would probably 
not be proper for India to keep out of this meeting. Therefore, India might 
agree to participate in the meeting, but, as I have suggested above, should express 
its inability to have ii in Delhi. 


141. To S.K. Patil: Japanese Delegation 3 


November 19, 1959 


My dear S.K., 

Your letter of November 19th about the India-Japan Friendship Association. I 
shall gladly try to meet the Japanese delegation that is coming here next month. 
But the period when they will come here is likely to be very full indeed because 
we expect President Voroshilov and President Nasser to come here about that 
time, and then there is the Republic Week. However, I shall try to find time for 
them. 


1. Note, 6 November 1959. 

2. See Appendix 6. 

3. Letter. 
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It is not quite clear to me for what occasion I should send a message to the 
Association. 4 1 can certainly send a brief message of good wishes for the India- 
Japan Friendship Association. But what am I to tie this message to? 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


142. To MEA: Setalvad at The Hague 5 

Last evening Shri M.C. Setalvad, Attorney General, came to see me. He spoke 
about the Portuguese case at The Hague Court. 6 He said that he and his 
colleagues were fairly confident of success. There was a possibility of the case 
being decided in our favour even on the ground of jurisdiction. But the Court 
might well feel that deciding it on this ground only after a long trial in which 
the merits were considered might appear to be a little odd. They might, therefore, 
not decide the question of jurisdiction at all and decide the case on merits in 
our favour. Or it might be that they decide both the questions, that is, of 

jurisdiction and merits, in our favour. 

2. This was his view and the view of his colleagues and of course he 
added that no person can be dead sure of the decision of a Court of Law. His 
colleague, M Rollin 7 , felt sure of the success. The Attorney General told me 
that M Rollin had been of great help and his manner of dealing with the case 
was effective and appeared to have produced a marked impression on the Court. 
He was at The Hague for most of the time during the hearing of the case. Sir 
Frank Soskice could only attend from time to time as he had to go back to 
England for various reasons. 


4. Nehru’s message: “I am glad to learn that the India-Japan Friendship Association has 
sponsored a visit of a Goodwill and Cultural Mission from Japan to India. This Mission 
is assured of a warm welcome in our country. The relations between our two countries 
are friendly and our cooperation is growing in many fields. The visit of this Mission will 
strengthen them still further.” 27 November 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

5. Note to N. R. Pillai, S. Dutt and M.J. Desai, 20 November 1959. 

6. The case dealt with Portuguese claims to passage rights between coastal Daman and the 
enclaves of Dadra and Nagar Haveli. Indian Counsel held that the enclaves had been 
“usurped” by Portugal as the Mahrattas had never ceded sovereignty to Portugal. See 
The Indian Express , 5 & 7 November 1959. 

7. Henri M. Rollin, Professor at Brussels University. 
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3 . Shri Setalvad told me that our showing the Court our old records, which 
were produced by our officers, had had a very good effect on the Court and all 
concerned. 

4. The Attorney General spoke very highly of the work done by Dr Mukhi. 
He said he not only did the organisational part of the work well, but he functioned 
practically as an efficient Junior Counsel. He suggested that we should do 
something to indicate our appreciation of his work. 


143. To B.N. Chakravarty: India at the UN 8 

I think that the consideration you have pointed out should be the governing 
factor in our decision. Unless we are almost certain of being elected, we should 
not stand. 9 To stand and fail not only creates a bad impression in India, but also 
indicates that our position in the UN has gone down greatly. In this matter 
therefore I would take no chances. 

2. There is the other question also about Ghana and perhaps Indonesia. I 
have all along felt that our general attitude to these elections should be not to 
show too much keenness about them and, more especially, not to fight them 
against some of the younger independent countries of Asia and Africa. 

3 . But the first consideration I have pointed out is really paramount in my 
mind. You may point this out to the Finance Ministry. As it appears that our 
election is, to say the least of it, doubtful, I would not stand. 


8. Note to Special Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs, 24 November 1 959. 

9. See SWJN/SS/55/pp. 283-284. 
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[Defence Along the Tight Rope] 



In Defence . . . 


(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 29 NOVEMBER 1959) 
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(b) China 

144. To Sundarlal: Fact Finding Commission to Ladakh 10 

November 3, 1959 

My dear Sundarlal, 

Thank you for your letter of November 3rd. 11 

I do not think it is at all feasible for any meeting between Premier Chou En-lai 
and me to take place in the foreseeable future. 

Your suggestion to have a judicial minded fact finding Commission on the 
incident at Ladakh is rather odd. Where two countries are in conflict, how is 
this Commission to be appointed and how is it to function? 

Apparently, you have not realised what the position is there. The place of 
conflict is about three weeks’ journey from Leh over very difficult and hard 
terrain at a height of 14,000 and 17,000 feet. The people in our check posts 
have to dig big trenches to stay there because of the extreme cold. It is very 
difficult to get any supplies there. Apart from this, how can any Commission 
go about contending passions? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


145. To V.K. Krishna Menon: China Strategy — I 12 

Your telegram 247 November 3rd. 13 

2. I agree with you that it would be advisable to speak to a group meeting 
of Asian-African countries about the India-China border developments and 
present situation. This meeting, however, should be private and confined to 
members of that group. To leave out any members would not be right. Therefore, 
all members of group should be invited. As for people outside group, you can 
meet them individually or otherwise and talk to them on this subject. 


10. Letter to the President, India-China Friendship Association & All India Peace Council. 
Pandit Sunder Lai Papers. File No. 35, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 1 . See Appendix 7. 

12. Telegram, 4 November 1959. 

13. See Appendix 8. 
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should not cause split in our party. we split or are we reconciled? 
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3. I do not think you should say that the problem is more political than 
military. There are certainly military aspects to it and anyhow people here are 
constantly considering these other aspects. To say, therefore, that the military 
aspect is not important would not be quite correct and would irritate people 
here. As I have already informed you, there is very strong feeling on this subject 
here among all groups and parties excepting Communist Party. Even Communist 
Party is finding it difficult to pull together as some elements, under leadership 
of Dange, have publicly disagreed with Communist Party’s pro-Chinese 
attitude. 14 

4. 1 shall send you some further information and particulars about present 
situation separately, probably tomorrow. 15 

5. Our reply to Chinese Note has just been given to their Ambassador 
here. It is a long and detailed reply. 16 This will not be released to the Press for 
several days. We shall, however, indicate to you the lines of this reply. 

6. Over week ago, Chinese offered to return our prisoners with them as 
well as dead bodies of our policemen. We immediately agreed to this proposal 
and made local arrangements accordingly. Our police party has been sitting 
there waiting to receive back these prisoners. But Chinese Government have 
taken no action whatever, inspite of reminders. 

7. In view of developing situation and possible further dangers ahead, 
certain military dispositions have been made by us in different frontier areas 
and other preparations for future are being considered. 


146. To Ram Subhag Singh: MEA and MOD Excellent 17 


November 4, 1959 


My dear Ram Subhag, 

\our letter of November 4th. We spent three hours in discussing these various 
matters this evening and so I will not deal with many points raised in your 
letter. 


14. Dange was accused of defying party discipline by endorsing the GOI stand on the 
McMahon Line. However, the Chinese attack on the Indian Police party convinced many 
CPI members of Dange s stand. See The Statesman , 25 October 1959. 

15. See item 148. 

16. See Appendix 9. 

17. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Congress. 
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Our Ambassador in Peking 18 is one of our ablest men in the Foreign Service. 
He is a scholar and has been a journalist of high standing — an Assistant Editor 
of The Hindu , Madras. The previous Ambassadors in Peking were also among 
our best. We have always chosen a good man for Peking. I think that the 
information they supplied us was probably much greater than what other 
Missions got. They have travelled various parts of China and had been to 
Sinkiang, but facilities for travelling in China and round-about are very limited 
and Government does not encourage Ambassadors to wander about. In particular, 
in Tibet, so far as I know, this is not approved by the Chinese Government. No 
one can travel there except with the help of the Chinese Government. No one 
could possibly go anywhere near the Chinese national highway. There is no 
mystery about this fact not having come to the notice of our Embassy or any 
other Embassy. 

I do not think it is correct to say that we have been caught napping by the 
Chinese due to the complacency and unpreparedness of our Defence people. 
There are some basic facts of a situation which we cannot get over, however 
much we might want to do so. 

You refer to the Kashmir operations. The base of these Kashmir operations 
was just under the Zoji-la. The whole question of Ladakh is the great distances 
from any feasible base. 

As for your other suggestions, I think you might leave these to our Defence 
Advisers. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


147. To CPP: Explaining China Strategy 19 

Non-Alignment with Power Blocs 
India Must Adhere to Policy: Nehru Explains Reasons 
Border Dispute with China Analysed 

New Delhi, 
Nov. 4. 

Prime Minister Nehru told members of the Congress Parliamentary Party that 
it would be harmful for India to change either her defence policy or her foreign 
policy of non-alignment. The 100 Members of Parliament, who felt concern 


18. G Parthasarathy. 

19. Report from The Hindu, 5 November 1959. 
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over the developments on the Sino-Indian border, gathered in Delhi to hear 
from Mr. Nehru the steps the Government proposed to take to restore confidence 
among the people. 

Mr. Nehru, after tracing the Sino-Indian friendship over the centuries, and 
the relations between the two countries since the attainment of Independence, 
declared that today China stood isolated in the world because of her aggressive 
and unreasonable activity. Mr. Nehru interpreted Mr. Khrushchev’s statement 
on the Sino-Indian dispute as amounting to neutrality. 

Mr. Nehru analysed the implications of the demand made in some quarters 
that India should secure outside assistance to meet China’s threat. He said that, 
firstly, there could be no question of foreign troops guarding the Indian frontier 
outposts. This task of manning the outposts must be borne by the Indian people. 
India had enough manpower to defend her border. The only thing that India 
should get from outside was equipment. The real issue involved was one of 
India’s confidence to produce the equipment or her ability to buy it, as she did 
at present. Secondly, if India were to enter into military alliances with another 
country, inevitably, the Soviet Union would support China and automatically it 
would become a global war. Mr. Nehru maintained that it would be wrong and 
harmful to abandon the policy of non-alignment which had established a name 
for India in the world. 

REFERENCE TO CARIAPPA’S STATEMENT 

In this context. Mr. Nehru regretted the statement issued by General Cariappa a 
couple of days ago . 20 He said that a public statement by a former Commander- 
in-Chief created embarrassment. It could have been more appropriate if the 
General had written to him explaining his approach to the problem. Mr. Nehru 
did not agree either with the General’s view that, before it was too late, India 
should throw out the Chinese aggressors or that India should have a common 
defence arrangement with Pakistan. Mr. Nehru said that the defence of the 
border with China must be undertaken by India with her own resources. If 
India could meet the threat to her security, there was no need to enter into any 
military alliances or arrangements with any other country. If Pakistan could 
continue to be friendly, that would itself lessen India’s burden. 

Mr. Nehru explained that the task of maintenance of the frontier outposts 
was a complicated and difficult problem. In each outpost, it was not possible to 
maintain more than about forty to fifty people in normal circumstances. The 


20. See item 13. 
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difficulty of supplying these outposts was very considerable, if it was 
remembered that to supply one man it required additional six men. Mr. Nehru 
said it made no difference in what part of the frontier India stopped to face the 
aggressor and a few miles of uninhabited and mountainous areas would not 
make the slightest difference to the security of the rest of India. 

Answering questions from the members, Mr. Nehru declared that his 
Government was determined to protect every inch of Indian territory. Several 
members got the impression that India might retake Longju if China did not 
vacate it. According to the General Secretary of the Party, members were 
generally satisfied that the interests of the country were safe in Mr. Nehru’s 
hands. 

The informal meeting was arranged by the Congress Parliamentary Party 
at the invitation of the Leader of the Party, Mr. Nehru. All the M.P.s who were 
already in Delhi for work connected with parliamentary committees attended 
the meeting while some members came specially to hear Mr. Nehru on the 
border situation. 

The M.P.s put questions to Mr. Nehru which expressed their grave concern 
over the Chinese activities on Indian territory. The questions also expressed the 
concern of the members for defending the Sino-Indian border at any cost. 

Mr. Nehru is understood to have declared that the Government was fully 
alive to the border situation and would defend every inch of the McMahon 
Line and the Ladakh border. 

He said that Government had entrusted the task to the military fully who 
were making necessary arrangements to defend the border. 

While replying to questions, he is believed to have said that the Soviet 
Union was the only country which perhaps could influence the Chinese but 
expressed his misgivings whether China would listen to that country. 

148. To V.K. Krishna Menon: China Strategy — II 21 

Continuation of my telegram of November 4th. 22 

Today I had my usual monthly press conference and for nearly an hour 
questions were asked about China border situation. 23 Yesterday I held an informal 
meeting of all Congress MPs in Delhi, about 100, and discussed this question 


21. Telegram, 5 November 1959. 

22. See item 145. 

23. See item 13. 
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with them for three hours. 24 There has been tremendous excitement and 
indignation all over the country, fanned by our newspapers, and I thought it 
desirable to explain to our colleagues various implications of certain proposals 
made. We have not been approached by any country with request for mediation 
nor does this question arise. I expressed our appreciation of Soviet Government’s 
attitude in regard to our border troubles. 

2. There being vague talk about seeking help from other countries and 
even changing our policy of non-alignment, I spoke firmly on this subject saying 
that no question had arisen or will arise or can arise for changing our basic 
policies. Any such deviation from that basic policy would be morally harmful 
to us and even practically dangerous. It would also be a setback to world peace 
and efforts being made by great powers for disarmament and ending cold war. 

3. Cariappa has been making very foolish statements about our settling 
all our problems with Pakistan immediately and of having a joint defence policy. 
I expressed my appreciation of the better relations with Pakistan in regard to 
border problems and some others. But much remained to be done. In any event, 
defence policy was intimately allied with foreign policy and could not be 
separated. Further while I appreciated President Ayub’s friendly gestures, 
question of so-called joint defence had no practical meaning in circumstances. 

4. We would and were taking effective measures for our defence. At the 
same time, our broad approach of peaceful settlements always remained 
according to our firm policy. We cannot have any negotiations on the basis laid 
down by the Chinese who claim as of right large areas of our territory and 
while they are in forcible possession of some of these areas, notably Longju, 
and are threatening further incursions. 

5. You have with you our last White Paper 25 and some subsequent 
correspondence with China. My letter to Chou En-lai of September 26th dealt 
in detail with Chinese claims. -6 These claims are for 31,000 square miles of 
NEFA, 300 square miles in Bhutan, 100 square miles in UP etc. and 11,500 
square miles in Ladakh (including 2,500 square miles in Pak occupied areas). 
We have had some minor disputes on UP frontier. In the main the dispute till 
recently has been about NEFA area. Now Ladakh has come prominently into 
the picture. There has been no mention of Ladakh in these controversies till 
recently, although in the old Chinese maps a part of this area has been included 
in China. 


24. See item 147. 

25. White Paper II. 

26. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 216-231. 
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6. About these Chinese maps, as you know, we have been protesting for 
some years past. The answer always has been that the maps were old ones 
which had to be revised. When Chou En-lai spoke to me in Delhi, he gave me 
definitely to understand that he would agree to so-called McMahon line because 
of the accomplished fact and because of friendly relations between the countries 
concerned. Later he has gone back on this and for the first time made specific 
claim in his letter of September 8, 1959, 27 to all these vast areas in NEFA and in 
Ladakh. 

7. When our discussions took place for Sino-Indian Treaty in 1954 about 
Tibet, no claim was put forward to these areas although it was presumed that 
we were discussing all outstanding matters in regard to Tibet and India. Various 
mountain passes for trade and pilgrim routes were discussed. The clear 
presumption was that we had dealt with all outstanding matters and nothing 
remained and in the Treaty itself no reference was made to frontier claims or 
disputes. 

8. In regard to recent incident in Ladakh, long account put out by Chinese 
Government is complete travesty of facts. We have received detailed first-hand 
account of October 20 and 2 1 from Second-in-Command of our police patrol 
party which returned to our base after Chinese attack. His account completely 
contradicts Chinese account in their note of October 25th and statement issued 
by their Ministry of Foreign Affairs on October 26th. 28 We have no doubt that 
this Chinese account is completely wrong. In the statement they have stressed 
their claim to Ladakh area and asserted that they have been in occupation of 
that area for a number of years. This is not true. Our police reconnaissance 
parties have been visiting this area since 1954. It is obvious that the Chinese 
have come into this area in the course of the last year or so. They have challenged 
the right of India to send any patrol party in this area of Ladakh and asserted 
their right to do so in area south of McMahon Line. This is a position we cannot 
[possibly] accept and we have made this clear to them in our note handed 
yesterday.' 9 In this note we have given full reasons in support of international 
boundary in Ladakh and NEFA and in regard to recent incident in Ladakh. We 
have once more asked them to remove their forces from our territory and 
expressed agreement to settle minor frontier disputes by peaceful methods. 

9. Over a week ago, Chinese offered to return prisoners and dead bodies 
with them to us. We immediately accepted offer and sent an escort party for 
this purpose to a place within five miles of where Chinese are. They have been 

27. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 309-316. 

28. See Appendix 3. 

29. See Appendix 9. 
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waiting there under physical difficulties for this last week but Chinese have 
taken no further step about return of prisoners etc. 

10. There is no truth in press that Chinese have evacuated Longju. Chinese 
actions belie their professed anxiety to settle the disputes with us peacefully. 
We have had to take military measures on the frontier areas, both in NEFA and 
Ladakh, to counter further expansive designs on the part of the Chinese. As 
you know, the terrain, especially in Ladakh, is a very difficult one for us. Chinese 
are better situated as they are near their roads and supply bases in Western 
Tibet. 

11. The attitude of Chinese officials in Tibet continues to be one of 
harassment to our Missions. 

1 2. For your information only, Chou En-lai and others took up over-bearing 
and domineering attitude to Indonesian Foreign Minister 10 who had recently 
visited them. This has much upset Indonesian Government who are indignant 
at this treatment. 


149. To MEA: Meeting with Pan Tzu-li 31 

The Chinese Ambassador came to see me at 6.00 this evening. He said that he 
had not had the opportunity of meeting me for a long time. I replied that he had 
been away for a considerable time from India. He agreed and said that he had 
returned towards the end of September. He added something about good relations 
between our countries. 

2. He then said that Premier Chou En-lai had written a letter to me the 
original of which had been handed to our Ambassador in Peking and would no 
doubt reach me later. i: The Ambassador had been asked to hand me a copy of it, 
which he did. The copy is attached. 

3. I told him that the message of Premier Chou En-lai would be given 
careful consideration and a reply would be sent later. I added that I was going 
to leave Delhi day after tomorrow and, for the next five days, I shall be mostly 
absent from Delhi except for very brief halts here. 

4. I told him that I was surprised at the delay in the release of prisoners in 
Ladakh. It was about ten or eleven days now since we received a message from 
the Chinese Government offering to release those prisoners and hand over the 


30. Dr. Subandrio. 

31. Note to N.R. Pillai and S. Dutt, 8 November 1959. 

32. See item 150. 
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dead bodies. The very next day, we replied saying that we accepted this proposal 
and were prepared to take charge of them. Our men had been waiting all this 
time for this, and nothing further had been done. The Ambassador said he did 
not know much about it, but he would immediately communicate with his 
Government by telegram. 


150. To G. Parthasarathy: Letter from Chou En-lai 33 

Chinese Ambassador here has just handed to me copy of Premier Chou En- 
lai's letter to me dated 7th November. He told me that original had been delivered 
to you and will no doubt be forwarded by you to us. 34 

2. I told him that we would naturally give careful consideration to Chou 
En-lai’s letter and then reply to it. I also told him that from day after tomorrow 
onwards I shall be mostly absent from Delhi for five days. 

3. I enquired from him about the prisoners in Ladakh and said that the 
Chinese Government’s offer to return them was made about eleven days ago. 
We accepted it the next day and yet nothing had happened while our people 
were waiting for them. He said he did not know much about this but that he 
would immediately send a telegram to enquire. 


151. To Krishna Menon: Replying to Chou En-lai 35 

Your telegram 252 of November 9th from New York. 36 Chou En-lai’s letter to 
me dated 7th November has already appeared in the newspapers today and you 
must have seen it. We do not propose to send an answer to it before 15th or 
16th November as I shall be out of Delhi. Proposals made by Chou En-lai for 
withdrawal of armed forces may appear reasonable, but, in effect, are very 
disadvantageous to us and we cannot accept them. We propose to make counter- 
proposals for avoidance of border clashes. We are now considering what form 
these should take. 


33. Telegram, 8 November 1959. 

34. See Appendix 1 1 . 

35. Telegram to Krishna Menon, 10 November 1959. 

36. See Appendix 15. 
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2. I am leaving Delhi tomorrow morning, returning on 13th morning and 
leaving again same afternoon, finally returning on 15th afternoon. 

3. It is not at all feasible tor you to go to place of incident in Ladakh. 
Your going to Leh also will serve no purpose. All decisions are being taken in 
Delhi and you will have to acquaint yourself fully with the situation here and 
steps we are taking. Also you should be here when we consider our final reply 
to Chou En-lai. In any event, therefore, you cannot go before opening of 
Parliament. 

4. I hope to meet you in Delhi on Friday, 13th forenoon. 


152. To Subimal Dutt: Tibetan Refugee Camps 37 

Please see the attached note which Mrs. Indira Gandhi 38 has sent me. So far as 
the Misamari Camp is concerned, I take it that you are taking adequate security 
measures. Anyhow, these should be tightened. I do not like the idea of these 
statements being circulated. You might consider what steps we should take 
about the matter. 


37. Note, 13 November 1959, Dehra Dun. File No. 29(74) BST /59, MEA. 

38. Indira Gandhi to Nehru, 12 November 1959. - k The following information has been 
conveyed to me: 

L At the end of September there were 8 Chinese in the Assamari Camp [probably 
Misamari]. They claimed to be anti-Communist and had come along with the Tibetans. 
Although they were supposed to be kept under strict guard and were given a separate hut 
to live, they were found to be mixing freely with the Tibetans, sometimes in suspicious 
circumstances. In August, a news item stated that Communist China had distributed 
some pamphlets among the Tibetan refugees. If this information was true, these Chinese 
might well have been the source. Two of these Chinese suddenly disappeared from the 
Camp. Later, they were arrested in Shillong. I do not know the present situation, but if 
there are any Chinese, they should certainly be kept separate. The political loyalty of the 
Tibetan might also be ascertained unobtrusively. 

2. Some of the Embassies, notably the American, are in direct touch with the Tibetan 
officials at Assamari. These Tibetan officials had been told that: 

(a) the American Government is meeting all their expenses in India; 

(b) that the Indian Government is being paid for everything and that it is the 
Americans actually and not the Indians who are looking after them; and 

(c) that the American Embassy should be informed of all complaints so that 
they may take the necessary action. 

3 . Would it be possible to issue some kind of a statement detailing what the Government 
is doing, how much is being spent etc.?” File No. 29(74) BST/59, MEA. 
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153. To G. B. Pant: Replying to Chou En-lai 39 

November 15, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

You have given a great deal of consideration to the draft reply to Chou En-lai. 
I am now sending you a revised draft which we might consider this afternoon 
at the meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. 

I think that your suggestions have been embodied in this draft. Some other 
changes have been made. The reference to the Aksai Chin area has been deleted. 

I did not particularly like the reference to the Aksai Chin in the previous 
draft. And yet, I am not quite sure in my mind if all reference to this area should 
be omitted, even though we might be prepared to take this matter up later. To 
expect the Chinese to withdraw from the road in the Aksai Chin area is beyond 
the bounds of probability. This might this become a complete stumbling block 
at an initial stage. 

Nevertheless, in the balance, I think we should omit references to the Aksai 
Chin area. I thought, however, to put my doubt before you. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


154. To Chou En-lai 40 


November 16, 1959 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

I have received your letter of November 7, for which I thank you. 41 We have 
also received a report from our Ambassador, Shri Parthasarathy, on the talk 
which you had with him the same day. 42 


39. Letter. 

40. Letter to the Prime Minister of the Peoples Republic of China. Notes , Memoranda and 
Letters Exchanged between the Governments of India and China, November 1959-March 
I960. White Paper No. Ill (Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, n.d.) 
[1959], pp. 47-51. 

41. See Appendix 1 1. 

42. See Appendix 12. 
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2. In the note which was handed over to your Ambassador in Delhi on 
November 4, 43 we have given full details, supported by factual data, of the 
international boundary in Ladakh. We also attached to the note a first-hand 
account of the incident at Chang Chenmo Valley on October 21 which resulted 
in the death or capture of a large number of Indian personnel. Earlier, in my 
letter of September 26 to you, 44 we gave you full facts in support of our statement 
in regard to the Sino-Indian border along its entire length. I have not had any 
reply yet to my letter of September 26 or any detailed reply to our subsequent 
note of November 4. 1 notice with regret that you have not taken any account of 
the facts as given by us in these two communications and have dismissed them 
with the remark that our Note “disregards in many respects the basic facts of 
the question of the boundary between our two countries and the truth of the 
border clash”. I am wholly unable to agree with this observation. We should 
certainly explore all avenues to reduce the present tension between our two 
countries, but our efforts will not succeed if we ignore facts. 

3. I should like to repeat, what I have said in a previous communication, 
that this entire frontier was a peaceful one for a long time and there was no 
conflict or trouble there. It is only recently that conflicts and difficulties have 
arisen in regard to the frontier. These difficulties have not arisen because of 
any action that we have taken. The cause of the recent troubles is action taken 
from your side of the frontier. 

4. We are anxious that there should be a clear understanding about this 
frontier and that such border disputes as there are between our two countries 
should be settled by peaceful methods. In the immediate present, we think it is 
important to avoid all border clashes so as to assure tranquility in the border 
regions and thereby create an atmosphere favourable for friendly settlement. 
We agree, therefore, that the two Governments should come to an arrangement 
without delay, which would eliminate risks of border clashes. 

5. The Government of India have given close and careful consideration 
to your suggestions in this regard. But, before I proceed to discuss them, I must 
inform you of the resentment aroused in India by the delay which took place in 
the release of the Indian personnel whom your forces had captured in the Chang 
Chenmo Valley on October 20 and 21 after inflicting casualties on our police 
patrol party. You will recall that on October 24 we received your offer to hand 
over to us the captured personnel and the dead bodies of those who were killed 


43. See Appendix 9. 

44. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 216-231. 
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during the clash. On October 26 our Ambassador in Peking informed your 
Government of our concern about the prisoners and our anxiety to receive them 
back as well as the dead bodies. We wished to know the time and place at 
which the transfer was to take place. In order to avoid delay, we sent a forward 
party immediately to receive the prisoners and the dead bodies. This party waited 
at a place about five miles from the scene of the incident and, in spite of repeated 
reminders to your Government, no indication was given by your Government 
about the date and time of release until November 12. We are now relieved to 
know that the prisoners and the dead bodies were handed over to our forward 
party on November 14. In your talk with our Ambassador in Peking, you told 
him that the first hand account of the incident which was attached to our note 
of November 4 was contradicted by the statements which the captured Indian 
personnel had made to you. We have since seen the official memorandum on 
the subject which your Vice-Minister handed to our Ambassador on November 
14. We have not yet had any report from the released prisoners as to the course 
of events on October 20 and 21 and the circumstances in which they made their 
statements to their captors. It is clear from your letter that they have been 
subjected to repeated interrogation. Such interrogation of prisoners is deplorable. 

6. In your letter, you have suggested that the armed forces of China and 
India should withdraw twenty kilometers from the lines which they occupy at 
present. This, in your view, would effectively prevent any border clashes. Before 
I discuss this suggestion further, I should like to state categorically that the 
Government of India had not posted any army personnel anywhere at or near 
the international border. Our border checkposts were manned by civil 
constabulary, equipped with light arms. The main purpose of these checkposts 
was to deal with traders or others going along the recognised routes and to 
prevent any undesirable or unauthorised persons crossing the border. This itself 
indicates that these border checkposts were not intended for any aggressive 
purpose or for any armed conflict. It was only after the recent unfortunate 
incidents that we asked our Army to take over responsibility for the protection 
of our border. 

7. A proper understanding of the facts in regard to the Sino-Indian 
boundary is essential to the consideration of any proposal that is made for the 
avoidance of border clashes. The facts are that on our North-East frontier, the 
entire territory up to the border (which is referred to as the McMahon Line) has 
been for long years part of India. Our civil administration has been functioning 
there, and there are important civil divisional headquarters not far from the 
border. At no point, except at Longju, are Chinese forces in occupation of any 
area south of the Indian border. The boundary in this area passes over a terrain, 
the height of which varies from 14,000 to 20.000 feet above sea-level. In this 
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extremely difficult terrain, almost all our border check-posts are situated on 
high hill features. We do not know where the Chinese posts are, but I understand 
that at no point along the length of this sector are posts on the two sides situated 
w ithin sight of each other. In view of the difficult mountainous terrain, even 
where the distance between two posts is short in the map or as the crow flies, 
the actual journey from one place to another might take several days. 

8. In view of these facts, we think that there should not be the slightest 
risk of any border clash if each Government instructs its outposts not to send 
out patrols. It is only when armed patrols go out in these difficult mountainous 
areas that there is likelihood of clashes taking place. We have, in fact, instructed 
our border outposts not to send out any forward patrols for the present. It would 
be extremely difficult in practice to establish a new line of outposts in the rear, 
whether they are to be ten or twenty kilometers from the international boundary. 
The risk of border clashes will be completely eliminated if our suggestion is 
accepted by your Government. 

9. Longju stands on a different footing altogether. As we have repeatedly 
stated earlier, we disagree with your statement that it is on your side of the so- 
called McMahon Line. We have no doubt that it is on our side. But whether it is 
on your side or ours, the facts are that your armed forces attacked and ousted 
our personnel from Longju, inflicting casualties on them, and forcibly occupied 
our outpost. We cannot, therefore, agree to any arrangement, even as an interim 
measure, w hich would keep your forcible possession intact. The proper course, 
which we have already suggested to you, would be for you to withdraw from 
Longju. We on our part will not reoccupy it. This suggestion, if accepted, will 
immediately result in a lowering of tension. 

10. At no point on this border or elsewhere, have we taken over any post 
from you. In your talk with our Ambassador, you have stated that Khinzemane 
is north of the international boundary. I do not agree with this statement. As we 
have informed your Government previously, Khinzemane lies clearly south of 
this boundary and within our territory. It has throughout been in our possession. 

11. I presume that your suggestion for a zone of withdrawal is intended 
also to apply to the Sino-Indian border in the middle areas, that is, where it 
touches our States of Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and the Punjab. In these 
sectors also, there is no ambiguity about our border and at no point do the 
Chinese authorities. In these sectors also, there is no ambiguity about our border 
and at no point do the Chinese authorities occupy any area below the boundary. 
This would apply to the border of Sikkim also. If, therefore, we observe the 
precaution which I have mentioned above, all risk of border clashes will be 
eliminated in this sector of the frontier also. 

12. I shall now deal with the international frontier in the Ladakh area of 
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our State of Jammu and Kashmir. In my letter to you of September 26 and in 
our note of November 4, we have described in detail the international boundary 
in this sector, supported by factual data. Unfortunately, we do not yet know 
with any precision where the frontier line lies according to the claims of the 
Chinese Government. This is a matter for surmise based on small scale maps 
published in China. These maps themselves have not always been consistent, 
and different lines are sometimes indicated in them. 

13. I regret I cannot accept the contention that you have been in occupation 
of the area up to the frontier line shown in your maps. On the contrary, the 
Government of India have exercised jurisdiction up to the frontier line specified 
by them. The nature of this possession has inevitably been different from that 
of an inhabited area. This area is uninhabited, mountainous territory of an altitude 
varying from 14,000 to 20,000 feet above sea-level, with the mountain peaks 
going up much higher. Because of this, and because we did not expect any kind 
of aggression across our frontier, we did not think it necessary to establish 
checkposts right on the international boundary. But, as stated in my letter of 
September 26 and the note of November 4, we exercised jurisdiction over this 
area by sending regular patrols up to the international boundary. Certain police 
checkposts were established some distance from the boundary to control the 
trade routes, etc. Since this statement is controverted by you, it is obvious that 
there is complete disagreement between the two Governments even about the 
facts of possession. An agreement about the observance of the status quo would, 
therefore, be meaningless as the facts concerning the status quo are themselves 
disputed. As we are at present discussing a short term interim measure to avoid 
border clashes, it is essential that we do not get involved in interminable 
discussions on the status quo at this stage. 

14. I suggest, therefore, that in the Ladakh area, both our Governments 
should agree on the following as an interim measure. The Government of India 
should withdraw all personnel to the west of the line which the Chinese 
Government have shown as the international boundary in their 1956 maps which, 
so far as we are aware, are their latest maps. Similarly, the Chinese Government 
should withdraw their personnel to the east of the international boundary which 
has been described by the Government of India in their earlier notes and 
correspondence and shown in their official maps. Since the two lines are 
separated by long distances, there should not be the slightest risk of border 
clashes between the forces on either side. The area is almost entirely uninhabited. 
It is thus not necessary to maintain administrative personnel in this area bounded 
by the two lines on the east and the west. 

15. Mr. Prime Minister, I share Your Excellency’s sentiments of friendship 
between our two countries. I have earnestly striven for this during the past ten 
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“ Come Ip And See Me” 



Mr. Chou En-lai’s suggestion for an early Premiers ’ meeting 
to discuss the border dispute has not found favour with Mr Nehru. 


(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 22 NOVEMBER 1959) 
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years, but you will no doubt appreciate that mere expressions of friendship will 
not repair the breach that has already occurred. We have to face the realities of 
a situation, and the present situation is such that unless active efforts are made 
by the Governments of China and India, relations between our two countries 
are likely to grow worse. I am anxious that this should not happen as any such 
development will do incalculable harm not only to our two countries, but also 
to the cause of world peace in general. 

16. Your Excellency has been good enough to suggest that in order to 
discuss the boundary question and other outstanding issues between the two 
countries, the Prime Ministers of the two countries should hold talks in the 
immediate future. I welcome your suggestion and, as I have previously stated, 
I am always ready to meet and discuss with Your Excellency the outstanding 
differences between our countries and explore avenues of friendly settlement. 
It is our common desire that such a meeting should bear fruit. The nature of the 
discussion at our meeting should, therefore, be such that we do not lose ourselves 
in a forest of data. Our correspondence has shown that the issues involve a 
mass of historical data, maps, etc. It is necessary, therefore, that some preliminary 
steps are taken and the foundation for our discussions laid. Unless this is done, 
there is danger of the meeting not leading to a successful result, which we so 
much desire, and disappointing the hopes of millions of people in our two 
countries. 

17. While, therefore, I am ready to meet you at a suitable time and place. I 
feel that we should concentrate our immediate efforts on reaching interim 
understanding, which will help in easing the present tension and will prevent 
the situation getting worse. Thereafter, the necessary preliminary steps might 
be taken and the time and place of meeting, convenient and suitable to Your 
Excellency and to me, could be fixed. I need not assure Your Excellency of my 
earnest desire, as it is the desire of my people, to restore friendship between 
India and China on a firm basis. 

With my expression of high regard, 

I am. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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155. In the Lok Sabha: Withdrawal from Bara Hoti 45 

Vajpayee: 46 My adjournment motion on the reported withdrawal of the 
Indian border police from Bara Hoti has not been admitted on the ground 
that the matter can be raised in the discussion on the 25th instant. I am 
prepared to wait, but I am afraid that the Chinese may not like to wait till 
the 25th. This House is entitled to know why the border police is being 
withdrawn from Bara Hoti and why Government has not made sufficient 
arrangements for our troops to stay there during the winter season. 

Mr. Speaker: All that will be discussed. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): There 
has been for some time past an agreement with the Chinese Government in 
regard to Bara Hoti, that is, that Bara Hoti being a disputed area, no party 
should send any armed troops there. No armed troops have been sent there 
accordingly. Civil personnel have gone; this year, our civil personnel have gone 
there. They went there on the 27th of May this year, and they withdrew six 
weeks ago; there is no question of withdrawing them now. They withdrew on 
the 13th September, conditions becoming very difficult. 

The Chinese sent as their representative, I suppose, of civil personnel, a 
Tibetan official, but no Chinese came this summer there at all so that we are 
functioning in terms of that agreement which said that no attempt will be made 
by either party to change the status of this Bara Hoti area unilaterally. 

There are, of course, quite considerable difficulties about either the Chinese 
or the Indians remaining there during this period. It was the high Himalayas 
from this side, and in view of that, we may, and we shall naturally consider 
afresh whether we should erect any permanent structures there which are capable 
of withstanding climatic conditions. For the present, we have abided by the 
treaty or arrangement arrived at with the Chinese, and in so far as we know, 
they are abiding by it too. 


45. Motion for Adjournment, 17 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XXXV, cols 333-343. 

46. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, Jan Sangh. 
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Ram Subhag Singh: 47 1 think during the last session of the Parliament, the 
Prime Minister had said that-so far as I can recollect-our patrol personnel 
were sitting in Bara Hoti. At that time, he did not have any idea that the 
Chinese military was also stationed there. But today’s papers indicate that 
the Chinese are also there. I do not know whether when the statement was 
made at that time, it was also envisaged that the Chinese were there. I want 
to know under what circumstances they came. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not understood the hon. Member’s question. What 
does he mean by ‘last time’? When? 

Ram Subhag Singh: During the last session of the Lok Sabha. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What was said then? 

Ram Subhag Singh: At that time, the Prime Minister had said that our 
police were sitting there in Bara Hoti. 

Asoka Mehta: 48 May I invite the Prime Minister’s attention to his letter to 
the Prime Minister of China dated the 22nd March? There, he has said: 

“I learn that a material change in the situation has since been effected 
by the despatch of Chinese civil and military detachments, equipped with 
arms, to camp in the area, after our own civil party had withdrawn at the 
beginning of last winter. If the reports that we have received about an armed 
Chinese party camping and erecting permanent structures in Hoti during 
winter are correct, it would seem that unilateral action, not in accordance 
with custom, was being taken in assertion of your claim to the disputed 
area.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Which page does the hon. Member refer to? 

Asoka Mehta: Page 57 of the White Paper. 

We would like to know what has happened to this. This was the position 
which our Prime Minister had raised with the Prime Minister of China. 

Ram Subhag Singh: Here, the reply was given that no Chinese were there. 

47. Congress. 

48. PSP. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I believe the hon. Member is referring to White Paper No. 1. 

Asoka Mehta: I am referring to page 57 of White Paper No. 1 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This relates, I take it — I am sorry I cannot read the whole 
thing in a minute — to the previous year, that is, the 1958 summer. That is true. 
In 1958, there were long talks between representatives of the Chinese 
Government and the Government of India in Delhi about this Bara Hoti area. 
They lasted for many weeks. The result of the talks was that they did not lead to 
any settlement; they were postponed, but this was agreed that there should be 
no unilateral change made there through armed possession and no armed forces 
should be sent by either party, but only civil personnel. 

As a matter of fact, the hon. Member will find somewhere in White Paper 
No. II, a protest by China on the 7th September last, that is, 1959, protesting 
against our personnel being at Bara Hoti. We pointed out that they were civil 
personnel, in reply. I do not think there is any contradiction in what I have said. 

Asoka Mehta: Our difficulty is this that the Chinese forces advance at some 
places, and then in the name of status quo, they want to continue there. 
This has been happening at a number of places, as we know across our 
frontier. What is the position at Bara Hoti? Did they entrench themselves 
there last year, and if they have entrenched, have they moved out of that 7 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Bara Hoti is a place which has been in some kind of a dispute 
for a long time past, even before the Chinese came into the picture. It is a very 
small area, which is used for pasturage purposes during a few months in the 
year; otherwise it is almost unapproachable. In this place, the Chinese used to 
send a kind of a police party or a small party, and the UP Government also sent 
their police party. For two or three years running, both these parties sat there 
simultaneously facing each other in that little bit of an area, and it was then that 
it was decided that Armed Forces should not be sent there and that this should 
be settled by negotiation and not by unilateral action. 

When we made that protest, it was that some of their police party had come 
earlier and sat there. 

Tyagi: 49 After the protest, did they withdraw? 


49. Mahavir Tyagi, Congress. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: In 1958, they withdrew and they did not send any party in 
1959, that is, this year. 

Goray: 50 What is the present position? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The present position is that there is nobody, no armed 
personnel, Chinese or Indian, anywhere near that place. 

Vajpayee: Why has Bara Hoti been treated in an isolated manner? When 
the Chinese have not vacated their aggression on other territories, why 
should we refrain from sending our men to the place which belongs to us 
from time immemorial? 

Tyagi: Should we leave it to them until the whole thing is decided? 
(Interruptions). 

Vajpayee: What is the guarantee that they will not do in this place what 
they did in Ladakh ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry I am not personally acquainted, as the hon. Member 
appears to be with Time immemorial’. But I deal with historical periods. As 
regards this particular place, it is a minor dispute with the old Government of 
Tibet. About this little area, it has been going on. We think our case is a good 
one and, therefore, we hold by it. But it has been a disputed area and long 
before the other incursions of the Chinese took place, this matter was being 
argued. 

Ranga: The Prime Minister referred to Tong before'. Since when? After 
the People’s Government came or before that? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Before that, it was carried on with the Tibetan Government. 
I mean there were no conflicts, but there were complaints by us to them and by 
them to us. They used to send their tax-collector who used to collect grazing 
tees and other fees. This has happened in several parts of the border for the last 
halt a century certainly before the change in Government in China, even in 
the brief period in 1947-48-49. Then we had to deal with these problems in two 
or three places in the border, small problems relatively. There they were. 

50. N.G Goray. PSP 

51. N.G Ranga, Congress. 
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All-Out Defence 



During the debate on the Sino-Indian border issue. 

Mr. V.K.K. Menon strongly defended the Government’s policy. 


(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 6 DECEMBER 1959) 
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So it was a continuation of that. As I said, this was an isolated thing and we 
treated this-and there were two other places-as matters in dispute which had to 
be settled by negotiation. It had nothing to do with the major events that happened 
since then. In continuation of that, last year a Chinese representative came to 
India to discuss this matter. He did discuss it for a long time. It is true that the 
discussion did not lead to a successful conclusion. It was postponed further. 
There the matter stood. But it was decided, and agreed to, that neither party 
should send armed personnel to that little area, and that has been adhered to. In 
fact, as I said, we thought that the year before they had sent some armed 
personnel. We protested against it. Later they took them away. This year they 
have not sent anybody. We sent civil personnel there which in the ordinary 
course has come away when conditions became too bad for it. 

Braj Raj Singh: We were given to understand that all the border, extending 
to 2500 miles, was being put under the control of the military. Now we 
learn that Bara Hoti is being accepted. May I know whether any other 
important place is also being accepted? As a matter of fact, the Army was 
being put in charge only for the reason that there were some special 
circumstances-because there were Chinese incursions. Prior to that, there 
was no Army control of the whole of the border. Why has this unilateral 
action been taken in respect of Bara Hoti? 

Surendranath Dwivedy: 5- Why has the Defence Minister left his seat and 
why is he standing near the wall? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: One question at a time. The military are in charge of the 
entire border, but the actual people there are still the police under the military. 
They function under the military. For instance, in the Assam border or the NEFA 
border, it is the Assam Rifles who are in charge, but they are under the direction 
of the military. In the Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and Punjab borders, 
there are the police under the direction of the military. That is, the military 
direct them, change them; they can send their own people or keep the police, as 
they choose. The direction and command is that of the military, but the police 
are there in all these places. In some places, in Ladakh, the military actually are 
there at the check-posts. 

Shri Asoka Mehta rose... 


52. PSP. 
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Mr. Speaker: Can we not have a discussion on this later? 

Asoka Mehta: The trouble is that the facts are not being placed before us in 
a clear fashion. 

Mr. Speaker: Are we going to have a discussion on this now? We have 
already spent about 15-20 minutes on this. 

Nath Pai: 53 The matter is very important. 

Mr. Speaker: I have no objection. All that I said when I withheld consent to 
the adjournment motion was that we would have a discussion of this matter. 
We have set apart the 25th November for this purpose. The hon. Member 
was referring to a White Paper which the hon. Prime Minister placed before 
this House. The hon. Prime Minister has given the answer. If the hon. 
Member now wants further elucidation, why should he not wait till the 
25th? 

Nath Pai: Many events are taking place which we are not controlling. 

Asoka Mehta: It is only regarding a little spot about which we want fuller 
information. 

Mr. Speaker: That is exactly what the Prime Minister said. It is after all one 
little spot. We are not going to discuss this matter just now. 

Asoka Mehta: We are not discussing; it; we are trying to ascertain facts. 
The Prime Minister asked me to look up the Note of 7th September, which 
was given to the Counsellor of India by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
China, and the reply that was given by us on the I3th September. In their 
Note of 7th September, the Government of China say: 

“It must be pointed out that the above-mentioned actions of the Indian 
official personnel are obviously deliberate attempts to change the status 
quo of the Wuje area and constitute an infringement of China’s sovereignty 
and territorial integrity...” 

Over and over again, this has been their insistence, that we are 
infringing their territorial integrity. Now, we have said: “That is not so. 

53. Bapu Nath Pai. PSP. 
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You are wrong”. But they have nowhere accepted it. They have said that 
the status quo is to he maintained. Status quo would mean that this has 
been our territory, according to us, whatever be the claims they may have. 
Have they accepted that position? To every protest that we send, there is no 
reply. Every time we have protested, the Chinese Government have ignored 
our protest. Whenever they have protested, we have tried to make amends; 
we have tried to rectify our position. We want to know where precisely the 
Government of China stand on this position. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know what is the confusion in regard to this particular 
matter. It is quite clear. It does not matter what they have said in a particular 
document. 

Asoka Mehta: It matters very much. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I beg the hon. Member’s pardon. The facts are there. Just as 
they claim, we have continued to stick to our claim and we shall hold to that 
throughout. It is an identical position in this particular matter — I am not talking 
about others — and there is no difference. We think our claim is a very good one 
and we intend to hold by it. Nevertheless, we have decided long ago — many 
years ago — as I said repeatedly, that this is being treated as a matter in dispute — 
I am referring to the Bara Hoti area — which should be settled by consultation. 
We decided about two years ago that neither party should send armed forces 
there. We have held by it and apart from one or two doubtful incidents in the 
past two years, they have held by it. There the matter stands. 

Tyagi: I wish to make a suggestion. In respect of the border area disputes, 
questions of a nature which seek to elicit information about the location 
and deployment of the armed forces may, by convention, be not asked of 
the Minister. If they are asked at all, I think it is in the interest of the security 
ot the border that the Prime Minister should not reply to such questions in 
a manner 

Several Hon. Members: No, no. 

Tyagi. The deployment of the armed forces is a matter which should be 
kept secret. 

Nath Pai: What secrecy? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: What the hon. Member, Shri Tyagi, said is, in spite of the 
protest of Opposition Members, the obvious rule followed in every country. 

Braj Raj Singh: Nobody is asking for it. 

Vajpayee: Nobody has asked for secrets to be disclosed. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not saying that the hon. Member asked. I am saying 
that what Shri Tyagi said is the obvious rule followed everywhere, especially in 
a moment of crisis. 

Vajpayee: We never asked for any information that will not be in the public 
interest to give. There is no need for making a suggestion like that. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member need not think that he is being attacked in 
any way. Nobody is attacking the hon. Member Shri Tyagi made a suggestion 
that we might be treading delicate ground if repeatedly questions are asked 
about these matters. So far as these matters are concerned, we have put the 
army authorities completely in charge and we abide by their advice, as our 
specialist-advisers, in this matter. 


156. To B. C. Roy: Outrage at CPI Support for China 54 

November 24, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

A day or two ago I read of the communist demonstration in Calcutta about our 
troubles with China on our border. 55 1 was astounded to read the account of the 
papers and to find that your Bengal communists had the temerity to take out a 
demonstration practically in support of the Chinese case. I do not know what 
you think about all this, but if this kind of thing is going to continue, I think that 
some strict action will be necessitated. 

54. Letter. 

55. The Hindusthan Standard reported on 27 November 1959 the statement of the West 
Bengal Secretariat of the CPI: “The said Calcutta demonstration was taken out to voice 
the peoples’ desire for a peaceful settlement of the India-China border dispute and for a 
meeting with the Prime Ministers of these two great countries. The slogans shouted in 
the rally and demonstrations were the most patriotic, as they focussed the importance of 
a peaceful settlement instead of creating a war hysteria inside the country.” 
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I cannot make out why the local authorities give them so many facilities 
for their meetings. Somebody told me that they have reserved the various parks 
weeks ahead, if not longer. 

Anyhow, I am writing to you what most of us feel here. I have no doubt 
that you share our feelings. I should like to know what you may have in mind 
about this matter. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


157. In the Lok Sabha: India-China Relations 56 

U.C. Patnaik :" 7 Then, we have got to look into the question as to our defence. 
We read in the papers today that our Defence Forces have taken over the 
NEFA area or are going to take it over. Although it was decided several 
weeks ago that our Defence Forces should take over the overall defence of 
the NEFA area, yet till now, only plans are being prepared by an officer 
deputed by the Army Headquarters, by the Army Commander of the Eastern 
Command and by the Governor of Assam. We are told that they are planning 
for the Defence Forces taking over, and then the Defence Forces would 
take over. I do not know what is true, but that is what appeared in the 
newspaper report. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry to interrupt the hon. Member. The Defence Forces 
took over this some months back. They are planning for future work, future 
operations. They have been controlling this completely, since, I forget, July or 
August or September. 

U.C. Patnaik: That is the newspaper report which has appeared this morning. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: These anonymous reports need not always be correct. 

L.C. Patnaik: The report which appeared this morning says that although 
the Defence Forces were said to have taken over the NEFA area, at present 
three gentlemen have been authorized to formulate plans as to how that is 

56. 25 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series. Vol. XXXV, cols 1792-1793. 

57. Independent. 
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to be implemented. I may be wrong, because Government do not take us 
into confidence. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I assure the hon. Member what I say is correct. I speak with 
authority, because I know. The Defence Forces took over this, as far as I 
remember, about three months ago. The Army Headquarters requested the Assam 
Rifles to remain where they were, and they changed them about: they are under 
control. The Assam Rifles were considered by our Army Headquarters as 
peculiarly suited for that terrain. They said that they would keep them. I do not 
want to disclose where they are kept, but they have got them too round about. 
Now, they are conferring with each other. I do not know how the hon. Member 
has arrived at the conclusion that something was decided six months ago but 
that three people are meeting now only. The three people and four people will 
be meeting all the time, today, tomorrow and the day after. 


158. In the Lok Sabha: White Paper on India and China 58 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Sir, I 
beg to move: 

“That the White Paper II on India-China relations laid on the Table of the 
House on November 16, 1959 and subsequent correspondence between the 
Governments of India and China laid on the Table of the House on November 
20, 1959, be taken into consideration." 

Mr. Speaker, Sir, in September last, about 2 Vi months ago this House debated 
this question of Sino-Indian relations, more especially in regard to our border 
and the developments which have taken place there. We went into, at that time, 
some past history and the House was concerned about the various developments. 
Since then, other events have taken place and other developments also and I 
have placed on the Table of the House various papers, correspondence, etc. 
which had occurred since our last debate. 

The House knows the background of all that has happened and I do not 
propose to go into that except perhaps to fill in some details here and there 
because it is important that this House and Parliament should have every aspect 
of the question before it. A great responsibility rests on us in Government but 


58. Motion on India-China Relations, 25 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Senes, 
Vol. XXXV, cols 1680-1708. 
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that responsibility can only be discharged if the House itself shoulders it in a 
very' large measure, as representing the country. Therefore, it is my intention to 
keep the House informed of every development in this situation and take counsel 
with Members as to what policy we should adopt. 

For the present, we have specially to deal with certain recent developments, 
the proposals made by Premier Chou En-lai and my reply to Premier Chou En- 
lai containing certain other and alternative proposals, and the House will no 
doubt consider them and express its views in regard to them. But behind those 
proposals lie certain basic approaches and basic principles; because we cannot 
act merely in a haphazard or spasmodic way reacting to events that happen. 
Naturally we have to react to them but that reaction has to be conditioned and 
controlled by the basic policies that we pursue and the objectives that we have. 
If we forget it or if we have no anchorage in basic policies and objectives, then 
our reactions sometimes may take us in the wrong direction or lead us in a 
direction not of our choice. Therefore, I think it is important that these basic 
policies should be kept in mind. 

Naturally, even basic policies have to be implemented in the light of 
conditions that arise; and in this changing world and changing situations we 
cannot ignore w hat happens, but we have to measure what happens and respond 
to it in the light of any basic policy that we might have. Therefore, I should like 
this House to consider in all earnestness those basic policies which have 
governed us and which, I hope and trust, will govern us in the near future. 

If there is a vital difference in regard to those basic policies, then of course, 
the steps we may think of taking may be different and may vary. It is necessary 
that that should be done more particularly now and not merely taken for granted. 
We have accepted certain basic policies in the past and the Government, under 
the directions of this Parliament, has functioned in accordance with those basic 
policies. In the old days, perhaps, as I said, they were taken for granted and not 
put to the test of experience and danger. They are being put to the test now and 
it is necessary, therefore, that we should not merely take them for granted but 
accept them or reject them as this House chooses. There should be no half way 
house about our thinking when matters of such importance are at issue. 

W'e are faced with grave problems. I do not mean to say that there is some 
immediate danger of any magnitude, but the gravity of the problems lies certainly 
in the present but even more so in the future, and any step that we might take 
will therefore be pregnant with future possibilities. It is a problem obviously of 
a much greater, much wider significance than what might be called party 
problem. It transcends all party issues; it comprises the whole country and, if I 
may say so, to some extent, it comprises the issues beyond our country, that is, 
the issues of war and peace in the world. 
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Now, it is a tremendous responsibility for any individual or group like our 
Government to have to shoulder and face these questions and decide wisely 
and firmly about that policy and about the steps we should take. No individual 
and, if I may say so, no Government even is good enough by itself to shoulder 
this grave responsibility, because the consequences that flow from it do not 
flow to the Government only; they flow to the country and to some extent to 
the world. Therefore, I would beg this House to shoulder that responsibility 
and tell us what we should do about it. If we can do it, carry out its directions, 
well and good for us. If we cannot, then, let others carry those directions out. 
But let the directions be clear. We cannot deal with these matters in a half- 
hearted way, in a destructive way, in a party way, because, as I said, the issues 
before us are grave and vital, and every step that we may take, by that, we sow 
certain seeds for the future which may bear good fruit or ill fruit. 

It is in this mood and with this feeling of a certain humility before these 
grave issues which affect the future of our country that I approach this hon. 
House and seek its indulgence if I say what I feel about these matters frankly 
because frankness is desirable. 

Now, I shall discuss in the course of my speech the particular matters which 
are before us, but as I have referred to the basic issues, I shall begin by saying 
something about them. We have stood for a policy of peace, for a policy of 
friendship with all nations even though we differ from them, tor a policy ol 
non-alignment with power blocs and avoidance of military pacts and the like. It 
is not for us to judge what others do about it. Circumstances may be different 
or difficult for them. The other countries have to judge about their policies and 
their alliances as they think best. Certainly I do not feel myself competent to 
criticise them or to offer them advice, but certainly I feel that so far as our 
country is concerned, it is we who should judge, and we have followed this 
policy. 

Now, recently a cry has arisen in this country from some sources, some 
people, criticising and condemning that policy of non-alignment, that policy 
which has been sometimes referred to as one of Panchsheel or live principles 
and the like. It has been said that that has collapsed because of what has happened 
vis-a-vis China. Some people have even allowed themselves the pleasure ol 
being humorous about it. It was not particularly happy being satirical or 
humorous on issues of this character. 

As I said, this policy has been our consistent policy for the last ten years 
and indeed, even before; when the words Panchsheel came into use they just 
described the policy that we were pursuing. Some years ago, other great countries 
in the world also spoke rather lightly and casually about our policy, imagining 
or thinking that it was a policy of weakness, of sitting on the fence and the like. 
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But as the years have gone by, wisdom has come to other countries, not to all, 
but to many and the biggest of them, and today it is one of the bright features of 
the developments that take place before us that basically, that very policy has 
not only been appreciated in so far as India is concerned but is colouring and 
conditioning the activities of great nations. Let us not forget that, it is an 
important fact. That policy was against cold war and the like, because cold war 
necessarily leads in the direction of hot war and people came to realise that war 
of that type in the present age was a disaster, which could not be even imagined 
and therefore, steps must be taken to avoid it. Fear, apprehension and suspicions 
came in the way, but ultimately an effort is being made, which has met with 
some success already and which holds promise of greater success in the future, 
that we must put an end to this cold war and we must come to some kind of 
settlement, which removes these fears and suspicions. 

There are innumerable hurdles and difficulties in the way, but I think we 
would be justified in a measure of optimism when the greatest nations of the 
world today, greatest nations not only in peace but in war, are thinking on these 
lines and are trying to come together, and I should like this House, even though 
we are entangled in our own problems and difficulties, to send its good wishes 
to the efforts of the great leaders of these nations who are working for peace. 
During the last few years, we find the world has been on the brink of danger 
most of the time, because cold war is the brink of danger. On two or three 
occasions, it came very near toppling over the brink. There were talks of 
brinkmanship too as a policy. But the world as a whole has moved away 
somewhat from that dangerous edge of a precipice, but it is a strange turn of 
fate or circumstance that we in India, who stood for this policy of peace and 
worked for it with all our might, should suddenly be drawn into this dangerous 
situation which we face today. I am not for the moment saying whose fault it is. 
If hon. Members or any Member wants to say that we are partly at fault, it may 
be, although I firmly believe that right policy is right and rightness should not 
be judged by the wrongness of other people’s actions and that right conduct 
inevitably has right results. If you like, you may call me an idealist, but I have 
been conditioned to believe in that throughout my life and I am not going to 
change at the age of seventy years. It is true that some hon. Members may smile 
at this and may think it a sign, perhaps, of senility in me. Whatever it may be, 
the fact is that by a strange turn of fortune’s wheel, fate or circumstance, we, 
who stood for peace, are faced by the possibility even of war. 

I do not think war will come. I am merely talking about possibilities. I do 
not think that the world or any country is foolish enough to jump over the 
precipice into war. But I say that these possibilities come into our minds and 
that is certainly strange. Those people who may imagine that this is due to our 
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[Twisted Out of Shape] 

You Said it 

By LAXMAN 



Indeed he got terribly emotional talking on our stand in relation to China. 
(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA , 2 DECEMBER 1959) 
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policy of Panchsheel or non-alignment seem to me to think in a somewhat 
distorted and upside down way. I really do not understand that, I would say that 
any other policy will have brought infinitely greater dangers and brought them 
sooner and brought them when we would not have had the prestige we 
undoubtedly posses in the world today because of our policies and the wide 
friendship that we possess in the world today. 

Some hon. Members sometimes talk of our not having any friends. 
Apparently their idea of friendship is some kind of iron chain that binds in a 
military alliance. That is their idea of friendship. It is feeble; that iron chain 
breaks often enough. It is not a chain of friendship, but a chain of compulsion 
of events. We do not want such chains to bind us. But we have the friendship of 
great nations and small nations with whom we do not agree in many matters 
and yet we are friendly. 

When people talk lightly, casually and scornfully of Panchsheel, I should 
like them to tell which of those five principles they disapprove of. which of 
them they think is bad and which of them they think should not be acted upon. 
I should like them to tell me that, because nobody has yet told me that. I say 
those five principles are right principles, inevitable principles, for right-thinking 
people, right-thinking individual, or right-thinking world. If you move away 
from them, you move into a world of conflict and a world of conflict today is a 
world of doom. Therefore, I should like that to be considered. Let it not be said 
merely that this is silly. That is not good enough. We are dealing with various 
matters in a serious way and it is just not good enough — not that I mind it — for 
some kind of party advantage to be taken, because the country faces a grievous 
situation. 

I have mentioned all this because I want this basic issue to be considered 
by this House in this debate and for a firm and clear opinion to be given on that 
issue, which will govern the activities of this Government. Naturally we have 
to act according to the directions of Parliament, w hich means according to the 
wishes of our country and countrymen, who are represented in Parliament. On 
this matter there should be no quibbling, no doubt. A straightforward direction 
must be given that this is the basic policy that the country must follow. In a 
matter of this kind, I repeat again, whatever one’s internal difficulties might be, 
whatever the internal controversies might be, which influence the action of 
parties, normally a country does not function in a party way when such problems 
are raised and the Parliament of that country decides something. 

So, we have this curious situation that when in the western world, which 
means a large part ot the world, there is a sort of improvement in their relations, 
although there are doubts, still, but nevertheless there is a basic, definite, 
deliberate and earnest desire to improve them we have to face this situation. In 
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a sense the danger zone shifts from other countries to our own borders. 

I should like to add a little to the information I gave previously filling some 
gaps as to how this border situation arose. There is nothing new in what I am 
going to say. Nevertheless, I think hon. Members should know it. The 
Government of India recognized the Central People’s Government of China in 
December, 1949. Eight months later, the latter, i.e. the Chinese Government 
expressed their gratification over the Government of India’s desire “to stabilise 
the Chinese-Indian border” and the Government of India replied that the 
recognised boundary between India and Tibet should remain inviolate . Then, 
sometime later, in an informal conversation with the Indian Ambassador, on 
the 27th September, 1951, Premier Chou En-lai expressed his anxiety to safeguard 
in every way Indian interests in Tibet on which matter “there was no territorial 
dispute or controversy between India and China. He added: The question ol 
stabilisation of the Tibetan frontier was a matter of common interest to India, 
Nepal and China and could best be done by discussions between the three 
countries.” I am quoting still: “Since the Chinese army entered Lhasa" (i.e. in 
1951) “in pursuance of the Sino-Indian agreement of 1951 to take up frontier 
posts, it was necessary to settle the matter as early as possible. 

Now. this was in September 1951. On October 4th, 1951, the Indian 
Ambassador in Peking' 9 , under instructions from the Government of India, 
informed the Chinese Premier, that the Government of India would welcome 
negotiations on the subjects mentioned by Premier Chou En-lai. This was 
previous to the agreement, which came later, about Tibet. In February 1952 the 
Indian Ambassador gave a statement of the existing Indian rights in Tibet and 
reiterated India’s willingness to arrive at a mutually satisfactory settlement. 
Premier Chou En-lai replied that there was “no difficulty in safeguarding the 
economic and cultural interests of India in Tibet . He did not refer to the frontier 
question in his reply; nor did the Indian Ambassador raise this question 
specifically then. It was our belief that since our frontier was clear, there was 

no question of raising this issue by us. 

When discussions took place for the Sino-India agreement on Tibet, seven 
subjects were dealt with — our mission at Lhasa, trade agencies at Gyantse and 
Yatung, a trade agency at Gartok, the right to carry on trade other than 
trademarks, postal and telegraphic installations, military escorts to Gyantse and 
the right of pilgrimage. These were indicated to the Chinese Government as 
subjects for negotiation and ultimately an agreement was arrived at in regard to 
these matters. Our clear impression was that we had settled all matters relating 


59. K.M. Pannikar. 
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to Tibet and India and that no frontier issue remained except some minor ones. 
The question of the frontier did not arise at all at any other time, except later in 
relation to some maps published in China to which we took exception. The 
reply of the Chinese Government to us was that those were old maps and their 
revision would be taken up later when they had leisure to do so. This objection 
was raised by us several times and the reply also was the same every time. 

In March last, that is, this year, there was the Tibet revolution. 60 In fact, 
there had been uprising in the eastern part of Tibet for several years previously. 
In March this revolt took place in Lhasa and spread. This resulted in large 
numbers of refugees coming to India and the Chinese forces pursuing them, or 
trying to cut them off, and they also reached our eastern frontier, that is, what is 
called the McMahon line. Later they spread out to some other frontiers on the 
west. The story of subsequent events is clearly stated in the correspondence in 
the White Paper. 

It was for the first time on the 8th September 1959, that is. about 2¥i months 
ago, that Premier Chou En-lai, in a letter addressed to me, claimed the areas in 
India which had been included in the Chinese maps. Up till now there had only 
been this reference to maps and their telling us that they would be revised, in 
what manner of course, they did not say. But. for the first time, in this letter in 
September last. Premier Chou En-lai made the claim on the basis of those maps, 
though he did certainly express his willingness to discuss the boundary disputes 
with us, presumably such disputes being of a minor character. 

Now, in this brief account. I have left out Aksai Chin developments. I shall 
now say something about them. In September 1957 we learnt of an announcement 
by the Chinese Government that a road had been made from Yencheng to Gartok 
in Tibet and that this would be open to traffic in October. As there were two 
alternative routes from Sinkiang to Western Tibet, we enquired from our 
Embassy as to where this road was. They could not send any precise information, 
but they sent us a copy of the announcement which had been published in the 
People ’s Daily of Peking which also contained a sketch on a very rough and 
small scale. In view of this uncertainty about the exact alignment, it was decided 
that before we send the protest to the Chinese authorities, we should have more 
reliable information about the alignment of the road. Two reconnaissance parties 
were sent to the areas in the summer of 1958, an army party towards the north 
and a police party towards southern extremity of this road. It took some time 
for the police party to return as the journey was a long and arduous one. The 
army party did not return, and it was suspected by us that they might have been 

60. See SWJN/SS/47/pp. 455-459. 
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arrested by the Chinese authorities. In fact, they had been arrested and they 
were released somewhat later. From the police party we learnt that there was a 
part of this road in Indian territory. This was a year ago, round about the end of 
September of last year when we knew with some definiteness that there was 
this road which had crossed our territory in Aksai Chin. On 18th October, 1958 
a little more than a year ago, we sent a formal protest note to the Chinese 
Government regarding this road and repeating that the road passed through 
Indian territory and asking for an early reply. No reply was received then or 
later to this note of ours. On the 14th December, 1958, I wrote a long letter to 
Premier Chou En-lai about the incorrect delineation of the Sino-Indian boundary 
in Chinese maps and the circulation of those maps. 61 There was no specific 
mention in this letter of Aksai Chin as this matter had been referred to in the 
earlier letter. Premier Chou En-lai replied to this letter on the 23rd January 
1959. These letters are given in the White Paper. I then sent another letter on the 
22nd of March 1959 to Premier Chou En-lai. 62 This letter dealt in detail with 
the boundary in all sectors, including Ladakh. This brings us to March of this 
year when we were trying diplomatically, through correspondence with the 
Chinese Government, for a settlement over this issue. 

It has been stated — and the charge may be justified — that we failed in 
informing Parliament of this. As the House will appreciate, the matter came 
precisely to our knowledge in October, that is, a year ago. And we took 
immediate steps to enquire from the Chinese Government and we were 
corresponding with them for the next three or four months. 

We felt, rightly or wrongly, that we should clear this up with them and then 
place the matter before the House. Now, in about the middle of March something 
else happened. The Tibetan Rebellion took place and a large number of other 
issues, border issues and other issues arose, with which we have dealt in all this 
correspondence. That is in so far as this Aksai Chin matter or road is concerned. 
Another complaint has been made that we were not swift or quick enough to 
inform the country or this House — the House was not sitting — about the recent 
incident in Ladakh. That, I think, is based on a complete misapprehension. The 
incident took place on the 21st October. We gave the information to the Press 
etc. on the 23rd October, that is, two days later. We heard of it for the first time 
on the 22nd October evening or late afternoon. 6 * It so happened that I was in 
Calcutta then. So was our Foreign Secretary. We heard or we were told that a 


61. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 702-706. 

62. See SWJN/SS/47/pp. 451-454. 

63. See SWJN/SS/53/pp. 491 and 492-493. 
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brief message had come, that there had been this conflict and that some of our 
persons had died. Further particulars did not come by then. We got it there. We 
returned early next morning. We got some other messages and we gave the 
matter about midday, maybe in the afternoon, of that day to the Press. There 
was absolutely no delay there. 

People complained as to how did the Chinese send a protest note to us a 
little before, a few hours before. The reason is fairly obvious, namely, that our 
party had to return from the scene of accident or incident to its own base and 
then send the message while the Chinese got the message from their outpost or 
check-post, or whatever it was, there. So this involved a few hours' delay, nothing 
great. The message came to us via Srinagar. So there was absolutely no delay 
in that. 

In dealing with these matters, I do not know how far the hon. Members 
have felt this, but it is important that we should realise an inherent difficulty in 
dealings between India and China. Maybe, to some extent that difficulty arises 
in dealings between any two countries, more particularly when they are rather 
unlike each other. All of us are apt to think or look at the world or look at any 
problem, naturally, from our point of view. The other person looks at it from 
his. Even geography becomes different, whether you are at the North Pole or at 
the Equator looking at the world. But that, to some extent, has to be faced. But 
in regard to China, I feel that we have to deal with, what might be called, a one- 
track mind, very much so. We all have to some extent one-track minds, of 
course, although I believe that we in India perhaps suffer from it a little less 
than other countries not all of us anyhow. I was not excluding the Opposition 
from my remarks, although sometimes I begin to doubt whether they do not 
have one-track minds. However, it seemed to me in discussing these matters 
that one comes up against this wall of a one-track mind apart from other things. 
W hat is more, I am not saying this as criticism but as some kind of appraisal, 
right or wrong this is all a national trait which has existed for considerable 
time past because China was a great, advanced and powerful country at various 
stages oi history. It spread — and, of course, it spread by the normal imperialist 
method by war and conquest and built up a great empire repeatedly. 

Anyhow, from fairly early in history they had a sensation of greatness of 
the Middle Kingdom as they called themselves, all the fringes belonging to 
lessei developed countries and human beings who paid tribute to them. It seemed 
natural to them that other countries should pay tribute to them. Then I think — 
I torget the exact date, but long ago — about 1 50 years ago or thereabout when 
the British came, they sent an Ambassador or an envoy with some gifts to them. 
The reply ot the then Chinese Emperor makes interesting reading. He addresses 
them. He thanks them for their loyalty and subservience to him and he appreciates 
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their gifts as from some country of which, in a sense, they were suzerain powers 
almost. Their thinking was that the rest of the world occupies a lower grade. 
Whenever any gifts were sent — even in Tibetan history you come across cases 
where these gifts were sent — they always treated that as if it became a sign of 
their sovereignty and suzerainty. That was 200 or 300 years ago. 

Now that has made it difficult for us to understand the working of their 
minds, and. what is more to the point, for them to understand the working of 
our minds. It has been very difficult for me to explain to them that in this 
country our structure of Government is, what we consider, democratic, there 
are civil liberties and that civil liberties include the civil liberty or the right to 
misbehave, the right even to say highly objectionable things — that is part of 
civil liberty — that there are parties here which function in their own way, rightly 
or wrongly, and that Government here cannot control them and cannot inhibit 
these activities unless they go beyond the pale of the law. They (the Chinese 
Government) cannot understand it. 

Now take an incident that happened some months back — an incident when 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s picture was set up and insulted and some tomatoes 
were thrown for about half a minute or for a minute when the police intervened. 64 
Now this incident created a depth of anger in China, which it is difficult for the 
people to understand because Chairman Mao was symbol to them. The picture 
did not count. The symbols are more to them than even to us although we 
believe more in symbols. It was a symbol to them of everything and that anybody 
should insult Chairman Mao’s picture made them livid with rage. 

Now I want the House to realise what effect some things that we say or do 
unthinkingly or casually have. Therefore, I have been venturing to say that in 
these matters we should weigh the words we use, the language we use as well 
as the actions we take. I am not talking of China only now but of any country. 
It is a wrong and dangerous thing to deal with individuals there. What I mean 
to say is that to condemn individuals and Government, more especially to 
condemn heads of governments, heads of States, because they are symbols, is 
bad because you create an unnecessary passion on the other side, which comes 
in the way of calm consideration of any matter, just as, you can well imagine 
the strength of feeling in India if in some country insults were hurled at our 
revered President. We would resent it, because he is the symbol of the dignity 
of our State. Therefore, we should avoid this. But this basic fact remains. I only 
mention this to help us to understand the situation. It does not solve it, of course. 


64. See SWJN/SS/48/pp. 502.510-511 & 595-598. 
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We now face a situation which is partly a political situation, but partly also 
a military one; not military in the sense of war coming, but military in the sense 
that we have to take military steps to meet it and be prepared for all contingencies; 
in that sense it is a military situation. Now, obviously, this House will not expect 
me to tell it what arrangements, military and defence arrangements, we are 
making. That kind of thing is not publicized. But I can tell this House that at no 
time since our independence, and of course before it, were our defence forces 
in better condition, in finer fettle and with the background of far greater industrial 
production in the country to help them than today. I am not boasting about 
them or comparing them to other countries, but I am quite confident that our 
defence forces are well capable of looking after our security. 

It is easy to say, but does the House realize that we have 9,000 miles of 
frontier? It is a pretty big link — not the frontier with China; that is 2,600 miles, 
a little over 2,600 miles — but all the various frontiers that we have running to 
9,000 miles. Some people seem to imagine that our forces should stand at guard 
along all our frontiers, nine thousand miles. 

Nath Pai: Not all; nobody says that. Only where they are threatened. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Quite so, quite so; I accept the amendment. So they rush to 
guard that place; then the other party goes to some other place; then we rush to 
that place; our time is spent in rushing to all manner of places at the bidding 
and command of others! Any person with the least acquaintance with military 
matters, of war and other things, would not make such a suggestion, I can 
assure this House. It has no meaning, running about like this, dispersing your 
forces over wide areas and getting entangled here and there and reducing your 
capacity to hit out wherever you want to. The main thing is to hit out when you 
want to, not to stand in a row like in the streets of Delhi w hen some procession 
goes by. 

Nath Pai: The best thing is not to guard anywhere so that we can concentrate ! 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: This is a matter in which I cannot express an opinion, because 
I do not consider myself an expert in it. I have to take the advice of the experts 
who advise me or our Government; naturally, discussing it with them, naturally, 
putting one s own view-point, but in the final analysis accepting their advice as 
to how to use the resources at our disposal? Obviously, the resources are not 
infinite, are not just that you can draw upon them; there is a certain limitation 
upon those resources; and we have to use them to the best advantage. 

But. apart from these border conflicts, the real strength of an army or defence 
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forces, it is well known, is the industrial background of the country. If you 
think in terms of war, it is the industrial background that counts. If the last 
Great War, the Second World War. was won by a certain group of nations, of 
course many factors counted, but it was the enormous industrial productive 
capacity that counted most. If some powers today, like the United States or the 
Soviet Union, are very great powers, super powers, it is because of the industrial 
and scientific progress that they have made. It is obvious; their scientific and 
industrial progress have made them such tremendous powers. We have a greater 
population than either of them. Population does not make it, or merely giving a 
rifle to every individual. It may help in some matters. 

And, therefore, the whole question of defence has to be considered in all 
these various aspects, and among them the basic aspect is the growth of industry, 
industrialisation; and, industrialisation not meaning merely some kind of defence 
industries — that is important, of course — but you have to create a background 
to industrialisation all over the place, and more particularly in matters relating 
to industry; but you cannot separate these things. 

In the past we have discussed our defence estimates here, and this House 
has seldom wanted them to be lowered much. Sometimes some criticism has 
come. At the same time we have resisted — I want to be quite frank with you — 
we have resisted the normal tendency of our defence apparatus to spend more 
and more. In every country there is that tendency. We have resisted it. Last year 
we reduced our estimate, not because we wanted our defence to be weak, but 
because we knew that the strength of defence is the development, the Five Year 
Plan, and this and that. That is the real strength of the defence. It is true that 
when we are certainly faced with a dangerous position, well, you have to make 
the best of it with whatever you have. But if you are always making the best ot 
it at the moment, that means that you are never preparing for the morrow with 
greater strength. 

Coming to these letters. Premier Chou En-lafs letter to me and my reply to 
him they are both before the House and hon. Members must have read both of 
them. It is not my purpose to go into details, and I should not. But I do feel that 
the approach that we have made in our letter to Premier Chou En-lai is a fair 
and a reasonable one. It is an honourable one. It is an honourable one certainly 
for our country, and I would repeat that it is an honourable one for China too. 
Because, unless you are bent on war and you merely want drum-beating all the 
time and strong language, well, that is a different matter. I regret to say that I do 
not agree with that, and I think it is a wrong policy and a dangerous policy. War 
is a dangerous policy. But if war is thrust upon one, one has to defend it. If war 
is thrust upon us, we shall fight, and fight with all our strength. That is a different 
matter. But I shall avoid war, try to prevent it with every means in our power. 
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because it is a bad thing, it is a dangerous thing. Shri Masani smiles , 65 because 
he evidently thinks differently; he likes war, or he may think that some or his 
friends from other countries will come and help if there is war here. If that is 
the view of any person that we should become just a weak nation, shouting 
loudly and expecting others to come to our defence, I hope India will never 
degrade herself in this way. 

M.R. Masani: Will the Prime Minister not jump to conclusions on no basis 

at all? Hon. Members have every right to smile at a foolish argument. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am a reader sometimes — not always — of M.R. Masani's 
speeches. I came to that conclusion from the broad outlook that he possesses. 

You have to be logical. Either you have to have a bellicose, warlike 
mentality, a sort of what is normally associated, let us say, with Hitler or Nazism. 
Then you detinitely work for war. Of course. Hitler had the strength to do so 
although he was defeated ultimately. I find here people exhibiting a strange 
situation: not having the strength and yet talking like Hitlers. It was a most 
amazing phenomenon. It was bad enough for Hitler who had the strength to do 
so. Without strength, for a person to talk like Hitler seems quite extraordinary . 
However, my point was, if you do not aim at war, you have to face a dangerous 
situation from what you do. 

Naturally, inevitably, you take every step to protect your country, because, 
war does not come or come because of your wishes. Only you may help or 
prevent the process. It is the other party that may bring it about in spite of you. 
Therefore, you have to keep that in mind and therefore you have to prepare for 
it to the best of your ability. That is admitted. If it comes, you have to fight to 
the best of your ability. Nevertheless, you have to work for avoiding it if you 
are working tor avoiding it, the preliminary steps that you take should also 
keep that in view. Because, if you talk in too loud a voice about these matters, 
if you go on denouncing everybody, if you create an atmosphere which must 
inevitably lead to warlike thinking, exciting people in your own country and 
irritating beyond measure people in the other country, whether you want or not, 
you are taking that country step by step to that position. That is inevitable. 

I do not myself see why the strength of a country should be associated with 
the beating of drums. I have heard of this being done in the old days. Nowadays, 
strength is represented not by drum-beating or slogans, but by whatever it is, 
your army, your industrial apparatus or morale-all these things. Build them up 
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certainly and stand firmly before any intruder. I can understand that. But, keep 
the facts of life in view. Do not ignore life as it is, the world as it is, everything 
as it is. 

I can recognise one thing. There are some things which no nation can 
tolerate. Any attack on its honour, on its integrity, on the integrity of its territory, 
no nation tolerates, and it takes risks, grave risks even, to protect all that. 
Because, you cannot barter these things, your self-respect and honour. One has 
to stand for them, whatever the consequences. That is all right. But, in standing 
for them, if one takes some action which puts the same dilemma before the 
other country and the other country thinks that its honour is being attacked and 
its self-respect brought down, you shut all the doors to any kind of approach or 
talk. I should like the House to appreciate this distinction. Firmness and building 
up of strength is obviously necessary and right and inevitable when we have to 
face a crisis of this kind. But, firmness and building up of strength does not 
mean doing so in a manner which may worsen a situation and which may shut 
all possible doors to a peaceful settlement. I think, whatever the circumstances, 
whatever the conditions that might arise, always there should be an attempt at 
a peaceful settlement, provided always again that we are not going to barter our 
honour, our self-respect, our territory. That proviso always remains. Otherwise, 
we are talking childishly — I hope you will forgive me for using this word — in 
this world, talking without understanding the consequences of our words or 
what action we are apparently suggesting. It becomes then something, the 
defence of the country being put on the level of, let us say, a demonstration in 
Delhi city. Defence of a country is something different: not a speech in the 
Ramlila ground or drum-beating somewhere or slogans somewhere. It is far 
too serious a matter to be treated in this casual way. 

So, I have endeavoured in my reply to Premier Chou En-lai, in all my 
letters that I have sent to him. to state our case with as much clarity as I could 
command, but always with politeness, always with a view that I might help in 
solving this problem however difficult it might be. If it is beyond solution, we 
face that. But, we shall always go on trying to solve it. 

Some people come to me and say, “Why don’t you eject everybody from 
Indian territory?” Occasions may arise in war when one tries to do so. But, one 
does not do so except in war if it is war. then, of course, one tries it. In peace, 
one tries other means. Otherwise, it is war. People seem to think that we need 
not go to war, but we may have some kind of petty campaigns here and there. I 
do confess that this is beyond my understanding. 

Nath Pai: But, if the other fellow does not go about peacefully? 
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An Hon. Member: It is all peace so far. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap : 66 On a point of order. Sir, if you had said only of 
world federation, world government, world army and world court, there 
would have been no talks about these things. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There are one or two matters that I should like to mention 
specially. One is the treatment of people of Kashmiri or, more particularly, 
Ladakhi origin in Tibet by the Chinese authorities. This has been very harsh 
and unreasonable. Our trade representatives in Gyantse and Yatung, etc. also 
have had any amount of pin-pricks and difficulties from day to day. It is 
interesting to contrast this with the Chinese claim to the Indonesian Government 
for the treatment of people of Chinese origin in Indonesia, because there is a 
very great difference between that and the treatment they are giving to these 
people of Kashmiri or Ladakhi origin. 

Also we have been much disturbed by the treatment received by these 
prisoners taken by the Chinese in the Ladakh incident. According to the accounts 
that we have received, it is bad treatment. Some of these people have got frost- 
bitten toes and all that, chiefly because of that. Also, it appears from these 
reports, and indeed from the whole account given to us even by the Chinese 
Government that these people were subjected to repeated and constant 
interrogation. Now, there are rules and conventions about these matters. Of 
course, there are no special rules relating to people captured in this way. The 
rules and conventions apply to prisoners of war. We are not at war with China, 
but I take it that it is in our favour. My colleague, the Defence Minister, tells me 
that they apply in civil commotion also. My point was... 

Asoka Mehta: But have the Chinese signed that convention, because, 
according to us, they do not observe them? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I was telling the House that the conventions and rules of war 
lay down certain ways of treating prisoners. They lay down specifically that 
prisoners should only be asked their names, parentage, association or the unit 
to which they belong, some specific details about themselves, not about any 
other question. They should not be interrogated in this way. I merely wish to 
bring this to the notice of the House. I do not know, but I suppose they have not 
signed that convention very probably, but these people were treated badly. 
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Now, there is one thing. I was talking about one-track mind and the like, 
and I was not understanding the Chinese attitude and they are not understanding 
ours. But it often happens. But there is one aspect of the question which I wish 
the Chinese Government and indeed other countries might try to understand. 
Any border trouble, any border dispute raises passions in any country. It is so 
everywhere. But there is a peculiar feature of this particular matter to us, because 
it deals with the Himalayas. Now, the Himalayas are high mountains, of course, 
but they are something much more to us, and more intimately tied up with 
India’s history, tradition, faith, religion, beliefs, literature, and culture, than, to 
my knowledge, any other mountain anywhere, whatever the other mountains 
may be. The Himalayas are something much more than mountains to us; they 
are part of ourselves. And I want the other people to realise how intimately this 
question affects our innermost being, quite apart even from a pure question of 
border. 

Now, I do not wish to deal further with it, but I see that some amendments 
are proposed to be moved. I should hope that after listening to me, hon. Members 
who want to move amendments might see the path of wisdom and not move 
them, (interruptions) because apart from other odd amendments, there is one 
coming from a motley group with motley ideas... 

Asoka Mehta: Not as far as national defence is concerned. There is nothing 

motley in it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In national defence, Asoka Mehta does not obviously stand 
on a separate footing outside India, as if nobody else wants national defence. It 
is a most amazing attitude to take up for any Member, that they stand for national 
defence and others do not. I hope Asoka Mehta 

M.R. Masani: It is not your monopoly either. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: will learn better about national defence (Interruptions). 

Asoka Mehta: We may differ in internal problems, not in this. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If Asoka Mehta will interrupt me, I shall answer his 
interruption. 

I say that these amendments of that motley group, socialist, anti-socialist, 
Jan Sangh, this, that and the other coming together, all for national self-defence.... 
(Interruptions) 
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Vajpayee: What is wrong about it? There is nothing wrong about it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is nothing wrong, there is absolutely nothing wrong 
except that I say that the amendment has not a single constructive proposal. 
They just want to take party advantage of a national situation. (Interruptions) 

Some Hon. Members: We have not done so. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I repeat that it is an amazing thing to me that this kind of 

exploitation by all the odd and sundry groups in this House meeting together 

(Interruptions) 

Nath Pai: It is most unfair on his part to accuse us of exploiting a national 
situation, when all that we say is that we stand behind him in the defence 
of the country. This is most unfair of him. 

Mahanty :^ 7 Sir, I rise to a point of order.... 

Goray: We can say that they are exploiting the situation. 

Some Hon. Members: No, you are exploiting the situation. (Interruptions) 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But that is exactly what they have been saying all the time. 

Nath Pai: Is it fair to smother all criticism by saying that we are exploiting 
a national situation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not. I welcome criticism. (Interruptions). I do not 
give in. 


Mahanty. I rise to a point of order. My point of order is this. 

Acharya Kripalani: The Prime Minister has himself said that in this matter 
we should be united. Therefore, he should not get angry if certain parties 
are united. 


67. Surendra Mahanty, Ganatantra Parishad. 
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Nath Pai: I do not want to interrupt the Prime Minister, but let him be 
gallant enough and give in, because he has accused us. Let him be gallant 
and give in. We do not want to accuse hiqi. You gave us the right. This is 
not China where the right of disagreement and criticism does not exist; 
that is a country with one-track mind. This is a free country, and we shall 
disagree and criticise. That does not mean exploiting the situation. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I entirely agree with what Acharya Kripalani has said.... 

Mahanty: On a point of order. My point of order is this, namely whether 
before an amendment is moved, when it is not the property of the House as 
yet, it is open to the Leader of the House. 

Some Hon. Members: Yes, yes. 

Mahanty: I am not going to be shouted down like this. Let not hon. Members 
shout me down. This is not a Congress Party meeting. This is the Parliament. 
(Interruptions) I have risen to a point of order, and you will give me the 
protection. Let it be remembered that this is not a Congress Party meeting. 
This is Parliament, where I have the inherent right to rise to a point of 
order. Let those gentlemen who want to shout me down hold their patience. 
My point of order is this. Before an amendment is moved, it does not become 
the property of the House. Is it open to the Leader of the House to pass 
comments on it, to talk on it, and to attribute motives that we are trying to 
do something which is not in our minds? I take strong exception to this 
fact, and I want that you should give us a ruling on the matter whether it is 
open to the Leader of the House to comment on an amendment before it 
has been moved. 

An Hon. Member: He should withdraw these remarks. (Interruptions) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. I have heard the point of order. (Interruptions) I 
am afraid the hon. Member is going away from the point of order to point 
of disorder. Once he has raised the point of order, he must keep quiet, and 
he must allow me to give a ruling on the point of order instead of trying to 
interrupt me. I have heard the point of order. There is nothing new that is 
being done in this House. We have circulated in the Order Paper all the 
amendments that have been tabled; it is not as if they have been moved 
now. But it is not as if any Member who moves a resolution or a motion to 
which a number of amendments have been tabled, ought not to refer to 
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them and answer them in advance but wait until all those amendments are 
moved and then take a last chance only at the end. That is not the practice 
in the House. In some cases, a number of amendments are also accepted. 
Even in the original speech, while moving the motion, the mover says that 
he finds those amendments reasonable and he is going to accept them. 
Possibly, if the amendments are accepted, those exceptions may not be 
taken. If the amendments are accepted, Mahanty himself would not raise 
this point. If the Prime Minister had said that he would accept the 
amendment, then, possibly, he would not raise this point. (Interruptions). 
Order, order. There cannot be one rule if the amendment is accepted and 
another rule if the amendment is criticised. Therefore, it is open to the hon. 
Mover to refer to these amendments and say in advance that he does not 
accept these amendments, and that these amendments are not in our best 
interests and so on. The hon. Member will have his turn to reply, and then 
the hon. Minister will have another opportunity to reply to whatever is 
moved on the floor of the House. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: May I continue? 

Vajpayee: There is one more point of order. Is it open to the Prime Minister 
to attribute motives to the Members? 

Mr. Speaker: No. there is no point of order. 

Vajpayee: He has attributed motives to the Members. 

Mr. Speaker: He has not attributed motives. He says that it is not in the best 
interests of the country. 

Nath Pai: It was most unlike of him. 

Mr. Speaker: Absolutely not. The hon. Member will have an opportunity 
later on. Now, the hon. Prime Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am very sorry that any words of mine should have hurt any 
hon. Members. I really did not intend doing that. But what I was venturing to 
point out was-and I entirely agree with what Acharya Kripalani has said— that 
these matters should not be discussed in anger or excitement. But when we 
deal with these matters, I think whatever I said — I am prepared to say, I should 
not have said — I was perfectly entitled to say; there was nothing wrong about 
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it. because I was laying stress, if I may say so, on a constructive approach to 
this problem and not a merely destructive approach. We are facing grave issues, 
grave issues not for today only but for the tomorrows to come. And obviously, 
when we talk of defence and all that, the greatest defence is a united country. It 
is patent, and I am sure we have that united country. 

But there is one matter I should like to refer to, while I am taking about 
unity. The other day there was a public demonstration in Calcutta which amazed 
me, and ashamed me/ ' What am I to say to people who reject in effect the soil 
from which they spring, the nationality which they possess and which gives 
them protection? What am I to say to them? (Interruptions) 

Renu Chakravartty: 70 If the Prime Minister is referring to the Indian Express 
version. I would respectfully tell him that it is an absolute untruth that has 
appeared there. He should see what has appeared in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika , not a pro-Communist newspaper. I was there myself and I can tell 
you that the slogans raised were not the slogans that are given there. 

Ila Palchoudhuri: 1 I was there. I heard the slogans. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not wish to pursue this matter. I hope at no time I have 
[sic] tried to suppress criticism. But there are certain limits in a national crisis, 
and — I am not for the moment referring to any particular person or group; I am 
laying down a principle when any person or group behaves in a national crisis 
anti-nationally, anti-patriotically, then the time comes to deal with that individual 
or group. I hope this will not happen. I am laying down a proposition. 

I am grateful to you and to this House for listening to me with such goodwill 
all this time. I would again repeat that a tremendous responsibility rests on this 
House at the present moment, because it is this House which shall give the lead 
to the country, and the responsibility is not limited to some step that we might 
take today but to see the perspective of the future and how we are to deal with 
it, because, as I said, a step today may have good consequences or bad 
consequences. 

Therefore, I hope that this House will consider this matter and discuss it, 
keeping this perspective in view and remembering the grave issues that are 
involved and remembering also what this country has stood for not only in the 
recent past but even in the distant past. 

69. See item 156. 
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159. To Subimal Dutt: Reply 72 

With reference to the attached telegram, you might send an answer to this effect: 
“Your telegram 53 1 November 24. 

When Philip Potter told Prime Minister about this statement by Sadiq. Kashmir 
Opposition Party leader. Prime Minister said that he did not agree with Sadiq’s 
statement. In Ladakh the population was chiefly Buddhist and they were 
particularly against what had happened in Tibet and would, therefore, intensely 
dislike any Chinese aggression in Ladakh. The Muslims there are also likely to 
be against such an invasion. 

As for Kashmir Muslims, some might perhaps side with Pakistan, but, 
generally speaking, he thought Sadiq's statement quite wrong.” 


160. To I. P. Parekh: Mao and China 73 

Please reply to this letter from Shri I.P. Parekh. Tell him that I have no 
recollection of the particular conversation with Mao Tse-tung. My general 
recollection is that his attitude was friendly, but as if he was an elderly uncle 
talking to a younger person and giving good advice. 74 

2. As for my being aware of the Chinese challenge, in a sense, every 
thinking person, whether in Europe or in Asia, realised that a vast country like 
China would be a formidable power once it is industrialised. Also that there 
was a tendency in Chinese history to expand. 

3. The slogan ’Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai’ was not started by me. This is an 
ordinary phrase used in Delhi or elsewhere whenever any high personality comes 
from abroad. There was no reason for me to try to stop it. It is always good to 
try to be friendly with everybody. 

4. You might mark your letter confidential as I do not want this to go to 
the press. 


72. Note, 25 November 1959. 

73. Note to Kesho Ram. 25 November 1959 

74. See SWJN/SS/27/pp. 6-11 & 32-40. 
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161. To Subimal Dutt: Residential Permits for 
Foreigners 75 

I agree. I suppose these residential permits will be for some fixed period. If so 
what period? Presumably this will not apply to Commonwealth nationals . 76 


162. In the Lok Sabha: India-China Relations 77 

Mr. Speaker: The House will now take up further consideration of the motion 
re: India-China Relations. The original motion along with the amendments 
is before the House. The hon. Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, I must express my gratitude to you and to hon. Members of the 
House for this debate which has been taking place for the last two days. May I, 
right in the beginning, say that I am sorry that some words I used on the last 
occasion when I moved this motion had slightly upset some hon. Members 
opposite. I talked about a motley crowd with motley ideas or some such thing. 
I did not mean any disrespect to anybody. What I meant was that people who 
are of entirely different opinions and groups had gathered together in a resolution, 
which was not a disrespectful thing to say. 

Yesterday, Asoka Mehta referred to a friend of his, M.R. Masani, and said 
that M.R. Masani’s economic ideas would be pushed into the dustbin of history. 
I would not have ventured to say that although I entirely agree with that 
statement. Therefore, it surprised me that some remark that I made without any 


75. Note, 26 November 1959. File No. 6/176/59-F.I., MHA. 

76. S. Dutt to Nehru. 26 November 1959 — “Under our present rules, foreigners, who have 
been resident in this country without interruption since the 12th August, 1943, have not 
to take out residential permits. Advantage has been taken of this by a large number of 
Chinese in Calcutta and we are not certain that these persons have even registered 
themselves as foreigners. It is now proposed to amend the Foreigners’ Order 1948 in 
order to make it obligatory on all foreigners to take out residential permits. The foreigners 
who will be largely affected are the Chinese. Afghans and Iranians. In China, Iran and 
Afghanistan, no foreigner can stay without a residential permit. There is no particular 
reason why nationals of these countries should be entitled to any special exemption in 
India. The proposal is submitted for PM’s approval.” Ministry of Home Affairs, File No. 
6/176/59-F.I. 

77. 27 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXXV, cols 2185-2213. 
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intention of hurting any hon. Member was resented. Anyhow it was not my 
intention. I am sorry. 

In the course of this debate many things have been said, and many criticisms 
have been made, and yet, the major fact stands out, namely, on the big issues 
before us there is practically unanimity in this House. I was a little surprised 
when Acharya Kripalani accused us of treating this matter lightly and casually 
as a small issue. I can assure him that whatever other mistakes we might have 
made, we have never considered this question as a small question. In fact, 
perhaps we might have attached a little more importance to it than even Acharya 
Kripalani. because we had to give earnest thought to all the consequences, to 
where it was leading us and to what might happen not today but in the months 
and years to come. In fact, if I may say so, there came for me one of these peak 
events of history when a plunge has to be taken in some direction which may 
have powerful and far-reaching effects not only on our country but on Asia and 
even the world. 

It was no small matter that we considered. I can assure him that it was not 
casually that we considered it. We considered it, keeping all these far-reaching 
aspects in view, keeping in view all these processes of development in India, 
our five year plans and everything. All this picture came before me and before 
my colleagues when we discussed it. So, let us be clear about it, namely, that 
we are dealing today not with a small or a casual matter but a matter of the 
utmost significance to the present and the future of India and Asia. That is the 
approach. 

Another thing that struck me very agreeably and pleasantly was the almost 
unanimous affirmation of what is called the policy of non-alignment. I think 
perhaps some Members who have affirmed it might have done it maybe with 
some inhibitions or limitations in their mind. That is possible, even with some 
different view point. But the fact is that barring perhaps one or two hon. 
Members — I forget the names — everyone in this House belonging to every party 
said that there was no other policy open to us but that of non-alignment. 

Even those who perhaps cast some doubt on it seemed to me to be labouring 
under some misapprehension. When they talked about Panchsheel or the five 
principles, they seemed to imagine that that involved our forgetting the recent 
developments or ignoring them and finding it impossible to cooperate with the 
Chinese Government in many ways and generally to carry on in the old way. 
But the two points are quite different, the policy of non-alignment and of having 
friendly relations is, I believe, basically a right policy under all circumstances, 
whatever happens. That is true. 

But the policy remaining like that, if two countries fall out, let us say two 
countries, in the extreme extent, go to war, obviously that policy does not apply 
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to them. It is absurd to say it does. If peace is broken, we deal with the situation 
in so tar as we can. The policy remains good all the same, and it applies to the 
rest of the world, and later to that part of the world too, because war is a bad 
thing — anyhow it is not a permanent phenomenon. If people think that what 
has been happening on our borders and elsewhere has made no great difference 
that, of course is not correct. It has made a tremendous difference not only to 
Government and to our present relations with China, but to what might happen 
in the future too — that is quite obvious — the widespread and deep-seated 
reaction in our country. There is no doubt about that. From almost, you might 
say, a little child in a primary school to a grown up man there has been this 
powerful reaction. 

I have ventured sometimes to ask people to be calm about it. That is true. 
But, I might tell you that I was proud of that reaction. I did not wish that reaction 
to go in the wrong direction, because, I was afraid that we might fritter the 
vitality and energy that we may have into unnecessary and even undesirable 
activities, thinking that we are doing something. The issue was so grave in my 
mind, so big. Here we are sitting on the edge of history and all kinds of things 
are going to happen in the future. Are we going to think that we are solving 
these problems by organising students’ demonstrations, or coming in front of 
Parliament House and waving flags? That way, it does not help. That is 
minimising the issue. If we are straight about it and if we really feel like that, 
we shall have to change the millions of people in this country. It is not a question 
of some additional armies. These are minor things. If this unfortunate thing 
occurs, we have to face this and we shall become a nation of armies, every 
man; let there be no mistake about it. But it is not by petty things, that we shall 
do it. Every single activity, every single thing that we do — planning, etc. — 
would have to be conditioned by one major fact, because that will be a struggle 
for life and death; not as hon. Members say — forgive my mentioning it — “go 
and occupy that land; force them out’’. I am surprised at the casual way such 
things are thought over and mentioned. 

Therefore, may I point out to Acharyaji that we have not casually considered 
this question, and it is because of its importance and vital effect on the future 
for all of us in this country, that we have given this matter so much attention? If 
two of the big countries of Asia, biggest countries, giant countries of Asia, are 
involved in conflict, it will shake Asia and shake the world. It is not a little 
border issue that we are troubled about. We are troubled about the border issue, 
of course; that is a different matter. But the issues surrounding it, round about 
it, are so huge, vague, deep-seated and far-reaching, intertwined even, that one 
has to think about them with all the clarity and strength at one’s command, and 
not be swept away by passion into action which may harm us instead of doing 
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us good. All these are considerations, and we have, in our little wisdom, however 
limited it may be, tried to consider these aspects. And we shall continue them. 

They are too big for any Prime Minister or Government to deal with. We 
are small men facing great events and great decisions; and we can do very little 
without the support, the fullest support, of this Parliament, and of the people. 
That support, I believe, is there and will come. 

When I appealed to this House two days ago about united effort etc. I 
meant it in a very much deeper sense. I did not mind all the speeches made here 
or there, although sometimes those speeches influence public opinion. They 
indicate to the outside world that we are not united, that we are quarrelling and 
that we are weak, which is a bad effect to create on our people or on the outside 
world. They are mislead by it, because the reality is that on a subject like this 
India is bound to be united and nobody can break that unity when the danger 
comes. But there is this to be said. If this House thinks — you will forgive me 
lor being quite frank — that the manner our Government carries on this particular 
work is not satisfactory, then, of course, it is open to this House to choose more 
competent men in whom it has faith, in whom the country has faith. That I can 
understand, for in a crisis there can be no, shall I say, personal considerations 
by way of courtesy when we face these matters. But if, in your wisdom or in the 
balance, you feel this House feels, that this Government has got to face this 
challenge, or this Prime Minister has to face it, then hold to him and help him, 
and do not come in his way. I did not mean at all that there should be no criticism. 
Criticism, of course, there should be. But there are criticisms and criticisms. In 
a moment of crisis one should not do anything to encourage the opponent or 
the enemy. One should remain on one’s toes, I admit; our people and this House, 
certainly, should remain on their toes and be wide awake to correct mistakes, to 
point out mistakes. I do not w ant any Government, least of all the Government 
of which I have the honour to be the head, to be treated as if we are all wise. We 
are not all wise; of course not. We are rather common mortals facing great 
events. Sometimes, of course, the mere association of great events makes a 
person greater than he is, as many of us grew greater in the old days when we 
associated ourselves with the struggle for India’s independence. Small men 
and women that we were, we became bigger in stature because we were 
associated with those great events. 

Now also there is a challenge of these great events and if it is your will and 
pleasure that I should serve in this capacity in which I have been placed, I am 
not going to shirk it, and I am going to serve with all my strength and such 
competence as I have. But, if you make me the instrument of your will for this 

purpose, do not blunt that instrument; keep it sharp for the work that it is intended 
to do. 
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So, we really have to consider this issue in all its ramifications, to which 
reference has been made in this debate, and many other ramifications. But, in 
the final analysis, you have to consider it in this much deeper sense of the 
biggest challenge that they could have-a challenge which may make history 
for good or bad. Let us not boast. The issues are too grave for boasting. Let us 
not talk about how we will go and kick them out. China is no small country, nor 
is India. They are both big countries, ancient countries, and in perhaps somewhat 
different ways, strong countries. It is absurd, I think, for the Government of 
China to imagine that they can sit on India or crush India. It is equally absurd 
tor anyone in India to think that we can sit on China or crush China. 

Nath Pai: We have never asked for it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not accusing anybody, I am making a statement as to 
what we have to face. If the worse comes to the worst and a conflict arises 
between two mighty countries, it does not much matter if one country has got a 
feu more guns, or a greater army; it may matter in a military sense, but basically 
when these two giant countries come into conflict in a life and death struggle, 
no one gives in. No one gives in when he is being crushed. Certainly India does 
not give in. Something may happen here and there on the borders, we take it. 
We deal with it as we think best always keeping in view this distant prospect of 
v\ hat might happen and how we should deal with it. It is therefore an issue of 
the biggest magnitude. We should not, I submit, however big the issue, lead 
ourselves to cultivate or to encourage what is being sometimes referred to here 
as a war psychosis, because let us realise in all consciousness that such a conflict 
such a war between India and China will be bad, terribly bad, a tragedy of the 
deepest kind — a tragedy for us, a tragedy for China too and a tragedy for Asia 
and the world. Therefore, let us not think lightly of it. Let us not take steps 
which automatically push us in that direction. 

That is one side of the picture. The other side is that when this challenge 
comes, when this danger comes we cannot be complacent. We have to be wide 
awake and prepared and do all we can to face it if it cones. These are the two 
sides of the picture and we have to steer a course avoiding extremes. 

I am not going to discuss many of the suggestions and proposals made 
about developing the border and all that. Of course, it is true. But may I say that 
some of the suggestions made rather surprised me. Dr. Ram Subhag Singh said 
that we should industrialise NEFA, the Ladakh area and — where else? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Lakshmi Menon): Himachal 
Pradesh. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: There were three places. 

Sardar Hukum Singh: 7 * Spiti and Lahaul. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Spiti and Lahaul. 

It is a noble ambition of Dr. Ram Subhag Singh. But before we do that we 
have to think of the little country of India also. We have to deal with and 
industrialise it. We might concentrate on industrialising India first before we 
go across the Himalayas for that purpose. It shows the enthusiasm of our hon. 
colleagues here in this Parliament, but it also shows that in their enthusiasm 
they sometimes overshoot the mark and that is not helpful. 

Then again, we have been charged. ‘"Why did you walk out of Bara Hoti? 
Why did you do this? You made a statement in September last and in November 
you tell us that you walked out of there .” 79 

Well, I venture to explain the matter. First of all, we have always walked 
out of Bara Hoti during winter because, broadly speaking I do not say it is 
impossible to live there; it is unlivable and uninhabitable in winter. Of course, 
it is a conceivable possibility that if necessity arose and when there is vast 
urgency one can do anything. One can go to the North Pole or to the South 
Pole. That is a different matter. But we have retired and China has retired from 
there because the place is unlivable. So far as we are concerned, it is, roughly, 
approachable for five months in the year, that is, the approach routes to Bara 
Hoti, on China side too, are in other months difficult — the high passes which 
lead to Bara Hoti are blocked. A person may live there, certainly, with difficulty, 
but he just cannot travel to and fro in the rest of India for seven months in the 
year. As I said, one can always do everything if danger threatens and necessity 
arises. But the idea of living there or putting our people there, cut off from the 
rest of India for seven months more or less, unless there is urgent necessity, did 
not seem to me obvious at all or something that was demanded by the honour 
or interests or the defence of India. 

Then again, we had arrived at an arrangement with the Chinese Government 
some two or three years ago — three years ago, maybe — particularly about this 
matter that they would not put any armed personnel there and we would not do 
so. Ot course, you will say, 4 *Why did you come to such an arrangement?" 
Well, I am sorry that I disagree. When there are any disputes-I am not talking 
about these big scale border troubles and almost a mountainous invasion and 


78. Congress. 

79. See item 155. 
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all that; that is a different matter — but when there are disputes as there are 
plenty of disputes between two countries, they have always to be discussed and 
arrangements are arrived at. All that is a common factor everywhere where 
such disputes arise. So, we agreed with them that neither they nor we will send 
armed personnel there. We have both kept by that in the last two or three years. 
In summer we go. We did not agree about our withdrawal or not — there is no 
agreement — but it was by force of circumstances. They withdrew. We withdrew. 
So, we have been sending our civil personnel there not that the civil personnel 
do any civil administration there, but they sit there and they will sit there, of 
course. 

So, I submit that attaching too much importance to these matters and 
becoming touchy about them rather distorts the picture in our minds. We seem 
to think that we are going to decide these major matters by, let us say, what they 
did in the old days. Two persons would fight if a moustache was a little longer 
or shorter or a little higher or lower. That kind of thing does not apply to these 
grave national problems. 

Some hon. Members talked about common defence with Pakistan. Now I 
do not wish to discuss that matter, but I would remind the House of the statement 
that appeared only two days ago — I think day before yesterday — that President 
Ayub Khan made when he was asked about this letter that I have sent to Premier 
Chou En-lai. He said that Pakistan will not recognise this because she had a 
claim to Ladakh, that is, because Pakistan had a claim to Ladakh, he said that I 
had no business to make proposals to Premier Chou En-lai and that he does not 
recognise my letter. I am not discussing this. But I am just pointing out the 
inherent difficulties of this question of common defence. But people do not 
realise fully what difficulties it involves. 

Then, about war — limited war; leave out big war we have had in recent 
years at least two important but limited wars. One was in Korea and the other 
was in Indo-China and great and powerful nations were involved in it. After 
lasting years, those wars ended in some kind of a partial settlement or some 
kind of a truce: some kind of a settlement, not a complete one perhaps. The 
troubles have continued, tension has continued. But even there, there was a 
war in which great nations were involved and ultimately by force of 
circumstances they came to some settlements which were not very satisfactory 
to either of them, big nations as they were. I am pointing out, that we have to 
look at this question not lightly, not vaingloriously, not boastfully, but still firmly 
and determinedly. It does not mean that we have to shout at the top of our 
voices in order to be heard. It is action and determination that counts and not a 
very loud and repeated assertion as to how we feel, although that has to be 
done when necessity arises. 
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There is another thing. There has been a misapprehension evidently and 
people say that we are creating a no-man’s land in Ladakh — it is true — and that 
we are thereby acknowledging China’s claim to the frontier there. First of all, 
we are not acknowledging it in the slightest degree. It is patent, secondly, in 
effect, we are asking them to do what, I believe, was the desire of every' Member 
of this House, that is, to walk out of the territory of India, that we consider 
India’s territory. It is true that we are doing it in a polite way, in a courteous 
way, in an honourable way for both the countries, because that is the only way 
to do it. Of course, otherwise, you aim not at getting them to do something, but 
at a deadlock and war. Either we come to the decision that all this is nonsense 
as some people do say, you must not negotiate, you must not talk with them 
until they do this or that. I believe that in this matter, as in some other matters, 
the Chinese Government has been in error, has behaved badly; it has not behaved 
fairly to us, has committed, what I might say, a breach of faith on us — not a 
breach of faith of my particular word or document, but broadly speaking breach 
of faith. I believe all that. 

But, do you treat a Government or do you expect to be treated in a way to 
be ordered about? Then, you are in the wrong. No country likes being ordered 
about. A great country to be ordered about is not either the way of diplomacy or 
dealing between two countries. Therefore, to say as some hon. Members have 
said, I am sorry to criticise them, that they must do this or that, in fact, if you 
analyse what they say, they must surrender and then we go graciously to talk to 
them— that is not obviously a feasible proposition. It may please us. We will be 
very happy if that happens. But. that kind of thing does not happen even with 
small countries, much less with a great country — deliberately asking the other 
country to do something which it considers humiliating. There are very very 
few countries which tolerate that, even small countries, rights or wrongs apart. 
Therefore, either you aim at a complete deadlock with no way out except war 
or you aim at finding some doors and windows which might help in removing 
that deadlock, lessening it and creating an atmosphere where one can possibly 
get over it and settle the question to our advantage. It is a difficult matter. I 
cannot say now whether this can be done or not. But, one thing I know absolutely 
and definitely: to accept the deadlock for ever or to suggest something which 
confirms that deadlock and leaves no doors open except war, is a bad step, 
dangerous step, an utterly wrong step, from any point of view. 

That does not mean, of course, that we should weaken or we should — the 
word is often used — go in for appeasement. I do not quite understand what 
meaning people attach to it. It is a bad word with bad associations. That is true. 
But. those Members who used it, seemed to think that the alternative to any 
policy of negotiation or any policy of trying to find some way out was 
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appeasement. That means that they believe in no other course but war. Let us 
realise it. Because, they may not have used the word war, but the steps they 
suggested, if taken, inevitably lead to that. We must realise the second, third 
step. Therefore, I do submit that not only in this case, but always, we should be 
prepared to negotiate. We should be prepared to meet as we have met even 
when feelings were rather tense, representatives and leaders of Pakistan. I am 
prepared to meet them. I am not going to allow my sense of any personal prestige 
to come in the way of meeting any person anywhere if I think that the cause of 
my country is serv ed thereby or the cause of peace is served thereby. 

It is true that, much as one might desire a meeting, that meeting itself, 
unless it is held under proper circumstances or a proper atmosphere, with some 
kind of background and preparation, may lead to nothing. It may fail; it may do 
harm. It is a different matter. It is a matter of judgment. It is true that any such 
meeting which has the faintest resemblance to carrying out the behests of another 
party is absolutely wrong. 

I have said, in this particular matter, and the House will remember, Mr. 
Chou En-lai suggested an early meeting. I have said, “I should be glad to meet 
you." It seems to me that the meeting could only take place firstly when these 
proposals that we have sent have been accepted, there is some basis for meeting, 
tension becomes less or some other preparation made for it. I do not wish to 
delay anything. I am not trying to escape the very idea of meeting. I want it; I 
welcome it as early as possible. But, as I have stated, there must be some 
preparation, some ground for it. It is a complicated issue. Leaving out the broad 
question of how the Chinese have behaved in this matter, which, I think, is very 
bad, even if you come to the narrow issue of the borders here and there, it is a 
fairly complicated issue, full of history, tradition, this and that and maps. 

The Chinese Government has recently published a kind of an Atlas — Atlas 
is not perhaps the right word — a collection of maps, plenty of them. I think 
about two or three are their own maps. The others are maps taken from other 
countries, all maps. British maps, American maps, French maps, wherever they 
could get hold of, which they thought to some extent helped their case. 
Sometimes they help them a little, sometimes more. Encyclopedia Britannica, 
some traveller's maps, all that kind of thing. They have done it. We have plenty 
of maps, very good maps. I have no doubt that our case is a very strong one, 
broadly speaking. What I mean is two countries, where there is a dispute, cannot 
refuse to talk. That is not a legitimate way in the modem world or at any time to 
deal with. If you are strong, you can, of course, push aside your adversary, talk 
or no talk, get away. It is a bad habit even then. 

In the present case, things have happened which have come as a shock to 
us. I have no objection to talks about Bara Hoti or one or two other places. 
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These are limited cases of border. Where there is a dispute, let us discuss it. 
How many hon. Members here, who have warmly protested against our coming 
out of Bara Hoti, know even the facts about Bara Hoti? But, it is resentment, a 
justified resentment because they feel that with the Chinese pushing themselves 
here and there, we must not put up. I can understand that emotional reaction to 
it. But very few of us here can discuss the question of Bara Hoti, what the facts 
is this way or that way, or any other question. So, I had no objection to discussing 
Bara Hoti or one or two other matters which I might mention. We have inherited 
the dispute not since the Chinese came but from before that. 

But the question becomes an entirely different one as it is today; whether it 
is the so-called McMahon line or whether it is in Ladakh, it becomes different. 
Something has happened there which is not a minor border dispute, a minor 
transgression where there may be doubt about it or not. 

Whatever the Chinese Government might feel in their minds, as I said the 
other day they have a one-track mind more so than other countries. We all have 
one-track minds to some extent when our national interests are concerned, but 
I think more than other nations the Chinese Government has that one-track 
mind, and that has been encouraged or developed or conditioned even more by 
the semi-isolation in which this revolutionary China has grown up in the last 
ten years with no contacts with others except a limited circle of nations. 

I say this is on a different footing. Here we are for the last ten years talking 
to them, dealing with them, discussing the Tibetan Treaty with them, and so far 
as we are concerned, openly and repeatedly declaring what our frontier was — 
the maps are there — declaring in Parliament and elsewhere, so that there was 
no doubt as to where we were. 

I am for the moment assuming that the Chinese believed in their own case, 
and believed in their own frontier. Anyhow, they perfectly knew our stand, 
while the way they put it to us was: yes, this matter, these maps require revision 
or reconsideration something like that — which certainly did not close this 
argument, but broadly the impression created was that they had some minor 
rectifications to suggest, no more. 

In spite ot all this, they suddenly, or gradually if you like, creep up and take 
possession of these various areas and territories. I am not going into the whole 
history which the House knows. It does seem to me a definite breach of faith 
with a country which tried to be friendly to them. I think we have rightly tried 
to be friendly to them not only because of the past, but more so because of the 
present and the future, because I do not like, my mind rather does not like, the 
prospect ot the future w here these two giant nations of Asia are constantly at 
each other s throats. It is a bad future for us, and for them, if I may sav so, and 
for Asia certainly. 
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Therefore, keeping all this in view, we followed a certain policy. There 
was no question of appeasement. Certainly it was a policy which objected to 
and disliked the other policy, what might be called anti-policies. We do not 
believe in anti-policies, broadly speaking, and we think anti-policies are 
necessarily based on hatred, which is the typical cold war approach to any 
problem. If you have an enemy you have to fight, go and fight that enemy, 
down him if you can. but this kind of cold war attitude is, I think, more pernicious 
than any straight out war. It perverts a nation and an individual who indulges in 
it. It is far better, as Gandhiji said, if you have a sword in your heart, to take it 
out and use it, not nurse it in your heart. 

So, there was no misunderstanding on our part about what China was as 
some people imagine. Perhaps we had given more thought to it than most hon. 
Members here. 

Even before the revolution, we developed, we tried to develop, friendly 
relations with the previous China, the Chiang Kai-shek China, not that we 
approved of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, it was for China to decide who should 
rule. But because we attached importance to China as a great country, our 
neighbour country, the biggest country in Asia, we tried to be friendly with 
them, and we were friendly with them; it was not a long period, of course, since 
we became independent, because two or three years later came the success of 
this revolution there. 

Well, when the revolution came, we discussed this matter, thought of it, 
with our Ambassador there and others concerned. It was perfectly clear that 
this revolution was not some kind of a palace revolution. It was what might be 
called a basic revolution involving millions and millions of human beings. It 
was a stable revolution with strength behind it and popularity behind it at that 
time, whatever might have happened later — there is no doubt about it. It 
produced a perfectly stable Government, strongly entrenched and popular. That 
has nothing to do with our liking it or disliking it that is a different matter. And 
naturally, we came to the decision that this Government should be recognised, 
and within two or three months we recognised it. 

I might repeat here a phrase which has stuck in my mind. Soon after the 
Chinese Revolution — I forget, maybe a year after, maybe a little more, but 
about that — a very eminent statesman belonging to the Western Countries who 
did not like the Chinese Revolution said in the course of a talk with some 
people: “We made a great mistake when the Russian revolution took place, the 
Soviet revolution; that is, for years we behaved to them, tried to crush them, 
tried to, you might almost say, put an end to the revolution. We did not succeed 
in doing so, but we did succeed in embittering everybody and creating these 
terrible conflicts between us (“us” means those people. Western countries) and 
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Russia.” He said: “Let us not repeat that mistake in regard to the Chinese 
revolution.” This was a person who did not like the Chinese revolution. He is 
an eminent statesman of the Western countries, but he was a wise man. 

Now, it is pretty obvious, it was then and it is now, that you cannot deal 
with these revolutions because you dislike them, cursing them up and down, 
bell, book and candle; they do not cease to be. These are elementary things that 
happen in a country. You have to deal with them. If you like, you can fight 
them, but you cannot ignore them. That is why we have always been convinced 
that it is utterly wrong and harmful and dangerous for the world for China not 
to go into the United Nations. It is not in keeping with the facts of the situation, 
with the facts of life, it comes in the way. And so, this is what we have been 
saying in the last ten years and now gradually, even those who have opposed 
this, have to admit that it would have been better to recognise China progressively 
they admit it. And indeed, China ought to have been there long ago but for 
certain complications that arise in regard to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, it is 
true. Take even the last meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
When this question of China being seated there was brought up by some 
countries, including India, people were surprised. They said: “Oh, India goes 
on doing this in spite of what has happened in Tibet, in spite of what has 
happened on India’s borders. How blind they are!” Well, it is not for me to say 
who is blind and who is not. but normally, we have found in the last ten years 
that what we have said, and what action we have proposed has been accepted 
by the other countries year after year, after much damage had been done, of 
course, because of their not accenting that advice; they have come round. And 
you will find that even in the last voting in the United Nations over this Chinese 
question more people voted for it; more people who had opposed it became 
neutral or abstained. Those who had abstained, voted for it this time, that is, in 
spite of all these factors which had irritated, the countries and irritated us against 
China, yet, the facts ot the situation made people vote more for that in this last 
session, because there are statesmen there, there are people who think of the 
future and of the present; they cannot ignore these facts. They had to vote. I 
have no doubt that if China had been... 

Acharya Kripalani: Is it because the Chinese are disappointed that the world 

is opposed to them, that they attack their friends? 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: I am afraid, with all respect I say so, that Acharya Kripalani’s 
mind is astray at the present moment. It has nothing to do with what I am 
saying or with my line of argument. Perhaps, I shall be able to clarify the deep 
recesses in his mind presently. 
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Now, I am pointing out that you are dealing with enormous elemental 
phenomena in the world, with these big revolutions and others. You have to 
understand them and fight them, if you like, but understand them; you cannot 
fight without understanding. 

Now, I shall come to another aspect of this question which might perhaps 
lead Acharya Kripalani to have a slightly better understating of the working of 
our minds. Ever since the Chinese revolution, we naturally had to think of this 
major fact of this revolution and what this new China was likely to be. We 
realised that this revolution, apart from the changeover, was going to be a very 
big factor in Asia and in the world too, and in regard to us. We realised, we 
knew this much history, that a strong China is normally an expansionist China. 
Throughout history, that has been the case. And we saw, or we felt that the two 
factors taken together, the great push towards industrialisation of that country, 
plus the amazing pace of its population increase, would create a most dangerous 
situation; it was obvious; it did not require much cleverness to think of that; 
every intelligent person in the world more or less thought on those lines. 

The population problem itself, a vast population and the pace of growth, 
greater than almost any in the wide world, creates an explosive situation; it 
bursts at the seams, but a big population may be weak, of course, unless it is 
industrialised. And it is this industrialisation process that came in powerfully, 
that gave a push. And I said, the combination of that too, was likely to create, 
we saw eight, nine or ten years ago that it was likely to create, a very novel and 
a very dangerous situation, not so much for India, but for India also — that taken 
also with the fact of China’s somewhat inherent tendency to be expansive, 
when she is strong. So, nobody was blind to this fact. We realised it. We have 
discussed it here, in other countries repeatedly, because everybody knew it. 
And gradually, as the years have gone by, this fact has become more and more 
apparent and obvious. So, if any person thinks that we followed our policy in 
regard to China, without realising these obvious consequences, he is mistaken. 
If he thinks that we followed it because of fear of China, he is doubly mistaken. 
It is not for me to say how weak or strong or fearful we are. but I think it may be 
said that at no time during these last ten years have we functioned under the 
urge of fear; not previous to these ten or twelve years, but since we formed a 
government, we have been conditioned not to function under fear. And 
something of that lesson and experience has still conditioned us and helped us. 
There was no question of fear of China. Certainly, there was an appraisal of a 
situation, of the consequences — that is a different matter — and further action 
taken, which helps to prevent a dangerous development of these steps, of course; 
every country has to take that. 

So, I am putting this to the House as the background of our thinking, because 
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people seem to imagine that either we live in a world of our own without thinking 
of what is happening elsewhere, without realising it, or that we are shrinking in 
fear. They are mistaken in both ways. 

Another point that I might mention is these great revolutions like the Soviet 
Revolution or the Chinese Revolution, and at the same time, in a sense even a 
greater revolution, that is, the scientific and technological revolution that is 
taking place; all these have been round us in our generation. We have seen 
them, technological and scientific. It is only in the last few years that we are 
really making good. Previously, we had no chance. And we are doing pretty 
well in it, and I have no doubt that considering the material we have, we shall 
do well, given an opportunity. 

Now, all revolutions, whether it is the French Revolution or the Russian or 
any other, rather tend to function abnormally, obviously; a revolution itself is a 
departure from normal behaviour, normal development. They become abnormal; 
they become upheavals; they do not pretend to having drawing-room manners; 
in fact, they go against drawing-room manners and break things; they are 
destructive, although also these big revolutions have obviously something 
constructive in them, something which appeals to people, something which 
rouses their enthusiasm, obviously. And you see, therefore, these tremendous 
ferments and upsets and crude things and cruel things happening gradually, the 
revolution subsides, keeping many of the gains of the revolution, but becoming 
more and more normal, whether it is the French Revolution or any other. Of 
course, it depends on other facts, how soon it becomes normal. If conditions, 
external conditions, prevent it, like wars and tumults, it takes a long time; it is 
bound to, because people cannot live up to that pitch or excitement of a 
revolution. Now, we see that normalising process very much at work. So in the 
Soviet Union, I do not mean to say that that means they are going back on their 
economic theories, although, without going back, they change them; as wise 
and pragmatic people, they change them somewhat from time to time, the basis 
remaining more or less the same. 

Now, China is very very far from normality, and that is our misfortune, and 
the world s misfortune — that is, strength, considerable strength, coming in an 
abnormal state ot mind. This is a dangerous thing. There it is. One has to face 
it, combat it, if you like. I am merely analysing the situation. 

That is why you find a marked difference between the broad approach of 
the Soviet Union to world problems and the Chinese approach. I do not think 
there is any country in the world-of course, all countries are anxious for peace- 
I do not think there is any country which is more anxious for peace than the 
Soviet Union. And I think that is the general view of people, even of their 
opponents. But I doubt if there is any country in the world, if I may put the 
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other thing, which cares less for peace than China today. See the vast difference 
between the two. 

One may talk of other things. Shri M.R. Masani may talk still of International 
Communism and others may talk of international capitalism. There may perhaps 
be a grain of truth in what they say. But basically and fundamentally, these 
cries of these ideas are completely out of date and have no relation to today’s 
world. However, it is not for me to argue it. I am merely stating a fact. The 
world is changing and I can conceive the two great colossuses today, the Soviet 
Union and the United States, coming very near to each other, as they are slightly 
coming, essentially, these ideas of Capitalism and Communism are, as I said, 
out of date. You may quote scripture. I think Shri M.R. Masani quoted what 
Chairman Mao said and somebody else quoted Marx. Well, it is interesting to 
know what Chairman Mao said in the middle of a civil war, many things are 
said at such times. It may be that Chairman Mao will say the same today. I 
cannot say. But the fact remains that all these cries become out of date. They 
are out of date today in this world when you have reached the moon and other 
things happen. The fact of the matter is that the two countries at the present 
moment in a sense the most advanced technologically, scientifically and all 
that, are America and the Soviet Union. They both worship technology and the 
machine. They both think that they will get more and more out of it and perhaps 
they both forget that there are some other deeper aspects of human life which 
cannot be ultimately ignored. So this talk about international capitalism and 
International Communism, repeating an old slogan, merely prevents us from 
thinking straight and understanding the changing world. 

The hon. Member, Shri Vajpayee, expressed surprise and resentment at the 
letter I had written to Premier Chou En-lai which was sent on the 16th November, 
just on the day this House reassembled. Could I not have delayed that letter for 
two days and got the sanction of the House? I am surprised at this suggestion; 
as if diplomatic correspondence of any type, even of a trivial type and much 
more so of an important type, is going to be considered by Parliament before 
every letter is sent. It is impossible for us to carry on in that way. It cannot 
simply be done. I am sorry to say so. You have to trust to some extent those 
people whom you appoint to do this job. If they do badly, take them out, of 
course. But you have to trust them. There is no other way. You cannot have 
these letters, communications and dispatches all the time put before the House. 

That was the reason also why a number of these things were not placed 
before the House previously. I am accused of keeping things from the House. I 
did not deliberately do so. But I do not wish that before a thing was completed — 
the correspondence — I should put my letter and create perhaps a furore before 
I got a reply. One thing in which this argument or criticism may be applied was 
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about the news regarding the Aksai Chin Road. Now, as I said, we wanted to 
confirm it. We sent our men there. It was only in October last year — about a 
year ago — that we had news that it was there and they had seen it. It was in our 
territory. Immediately, we wrote to Premier Chou En-lai. We could of course 
have immediately announced the fact. But the possible result in such cases is 
that there is no room for talk left. Each side becomes rigid — I do not say they 
are flexible now. That is not my point, but I am talking of the general practice. 
Each side becomes rigid; publicity is given; national feeling is roused and the 
other country reacts to it. Then any talk, any flexible approach becomes 
impossible — I may have made a mistake, but I am merely explaining how one 
cannot all the time announce or publish these facts in Parliament, the Press and 
the rest. But the broad principle, of course, is there that it is essential for 
Parliament to be kept in touch with events and there should be no secrecy; 
there might be delays etc. in order to achieve a certain object. 

Reference was made in some speeches to our Defence Minister, I am rather 
sorry this was done, because large questions of policy become entangled in this 
way round personalities. I do not challenge the right or any hon. Member to say 
what he feels like about a Minister or about the Government. It is not a question 
of challenging that right. Nevertheless, even a right can be exercised rightly or 
wrongly or at the wrong time or producing wrong results. There are ways of 
doing it. It is rather embarrassing to talk about personalities anyhow, but it so 
happens that probably in so far as this House is concerned. I have known the 
Defence Minister longer than any other person. Shri M.R. Masani shakes his 
head; may be perhaps he knows him better than I do. Anyhow. I have known 
him for a long time and worked closely with him for many long years before 
independence came, and I presume that I know him as well as I know anybody 
else. I know his faults as well as his virtues and abilities. I have disagreed with 
him on many occasions. I am likely to disagree with him in future. But I know 
that apart from his outstanding ability, he is a man of the deepest patriotism and 
national feeling, and because of that, all the ability he has would have been 
insufficient if I had not believed in his patriotism and his love of country. 

Then I saw his work in the Defence Ministry. The Defence Ministry in the 
last two or three years has, in some respects, made very great progress; it has 
revolutionised the scientific part of it, the production part of it, these two main 
parts which are of the greatest importance in this crisis — the scientific 
background and the productive apparatus — giving, if I may say so, far greater 
status to our leading soldiers and others, because previously they were rather 
relatively weighed down by other departments and so many other things. You 
may refer to minor matters. But I may say that I speak from certain experience 
and I was very sorry that some months ago, this controversy came before the 
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House in connection with an offer of resignation from our Army Chief of Staff . 80 
I was sorry because of what I felt about the Defence Minister and about the 
Army Chief of Staff. I had considerable admiration for his ability, for his 
experience and when this kind of a thing happens when people of worth have 
some kind of temperamental conflict, it is sad. It is not a question of keeping 
one man in a job or another person, not. Fortunately, that matter was got over 
and things have gone on smoothly. We are all working together satisfactorily 
and I would say that this matter in any sense should not be revived because 
whatever step one might take, it is harmful, especially in these circumstances. 

I should like to say one thing. It is exceedingly difficult to talk about oneself 
or to judge oneself. Now, Acharya Kripalani especially accused me and said 
that I was intolerant and that perhaps I was not charitable enough to other’s 
opinions. As I said, it is difficult for me to judge but I have not been able to 
understand why this excellent virtue of tolerance should be limited to me only. 

Acharya Kripalani: May I object? Because you are in authority, because of 
your position as the Head of the Government and also in the affections of 
the people, you must be tolerant about other’s opinions. I made it very 
clear — more than once. 


Jawaharlal Nehru: I accept that. But the point is that all of us represent something. 
We are not here merely finding a kushi job. It may be kushi for some. We are 
here representing some views. The hon. Members here represent the views of 
their Party or their individual views. All of us are here for that. We stand for 
those views. I can be attacked for two reasons by anybody: either for the 
wrongness of the views or for incompetence or for corruption or something 
like that. These are the various ways in which a person is dealt with. If it is a 
question of corruption, etc. it is a question of fact. So, more or less, is the 
question of incompetence. Now, there may be conflict of views. If some views 
are pronounced which I think to be patently wrong and injurious to the country, 
am I to remain silent and remain tolerant of this injurious doctrine? Obviously, 
it is up to me, if I have any views of my own, to put them before the country and 
to fight the heretical views, if I may say so, of the others and the wrong views. 

Now for a moment I have to plead for myself and to show how amazingly 
patient and tolerant lam... 


Acharya Kripalani: To the foreigners. 


80. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 100-111 and SWJN/SS/53/pp. 386-387. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Hardly two or three days pass by, certainly not a week, when 
various articles do not appear in a southern paper from a very eminent person, 
mainly concerned with attacking me personally and my policies. I remain quiet 
and tolerant and patient. I do not go about arguing. But it reminds me of a 
rather well-known couplet. It is in French; in La Fontaine’s Children’s Fables. 
Cet animal est tres mechant. Quand on l ’attaque, il se defend. It means: ‘This 
animal is very vicious for, when attacked, it defends itself!”. Am I not even to 
defend my views when they are attacked? Surely, that would be unfair not only 
to me but to the public before whom I stand for some principles. 

Let us of course be tolerant and we must be tolerant. We have also to express 
our respective views with such ability and force as we command always, I 
hope, keeping, within the limits of the broader tolerance of each other. 

May I just say this to repeat what we have said previously that any aggression 
on Bhutan or Nepal would be considered by us as aggression on India. I know 
very well what all this involves — what I am saying. It is a very grave 
responsibility. But realising all this and thinking it out, we said so long ago and 
now I want to repeat it because not only of wider considerations but also because 
of considerations of India's security. If you ask, what will be done if this happens 
or that happens — obviously I cannot say. 

Now, the other day, referring to the ill-treatment of some of our prisoners 
by the Chinese, I mentioned the Geneva Convention. I think Shri Asoka Mehta 
said something about that and asked whether China had signed it. sl I have 
looked that matter up. It is the Geneva Convention relating to the treatment of 
prisoners of war, August, 12, 1949. The Convention applies to all cases of 
declared war or of any other armed conflict which may arise between two or 
more of the High Contracting Parties even if the state of war is not recognised 
by one of them. The Convention was also applicable to cases of partial or total 
occupation of the territory of a High Contracting Party even if the said occupation 
meets with no armed resistance. No physical or mental torture nor any other 
form of coercion is to be inflicted on prisoners of war to secure from them 
information of any kind whatever. It applies to this. Prisoners of war who refuse 
to answer may not be threatened, insulted or exposed to any other unpleasant 
or disadvantageous treatment of any kind. Apart from the present Chinese 
Government accepting it. Premier Chou En-lai actually made a statement to 
this effect — I am not quite sure where but I think — in Geneva recognising the 
Geneva Convention 

I am very grateful to this House for the courtesy it has shown me. I would 
again repeat that it is up to us to realise the gravity of the situation fully, because 

81. See item 155. 
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it is not only an army matter, defence matter, and all that, but it goes much 
further than that. It affects all of us; it affects our production; it affects all our 
planning; it affects the workers in the factory and the employers; it affects men 
in every field. All these demands and other things that are made will have to be 
conditioned by this new position. Strikes, hartals, lock-outs and all that will 
have to be viewed from this point of view, students, who I am glad to say, have 
shown so much vitality over this issue, will have to realise that that has to be 
shown in other ways also which would really help us. So, it applies to all our 
life. 

So far as we are concerned, I cannot function and my Government cannot 
function in a big way — it can function normally — when these difficulties face 
us if we do not have the fullest cooperation from Parliament and the people. I 
appeal, therefore, for that cooperation and I promise them that we shall keep 
them in touch with what happens to the best of our ability. I cannot promise 
that every letter I send shall suddenly or certainly be placed before them, but it 
is impossible for us really to function with any kind of secrecy when such 
grave issues are at stake. 

There are a number of amendments. I would, if I may, suggest to the House 
that the amendment of Shri Kasliwal" which of course is in my favour might 
be adopted. 


163. In the Lok Sabha: Incident at Chinese and American 
Consulates in Bombay 83 

Mr. Speaker: I have received notice of another adjournment motion from 
Braj Raj Singh. It is about the “Grave anxiety being expressed all over the 
country consequent upon the activities of the Chinese and American 
Consulate in Bombay as a result of which one Chinese and another American 
national were mishandled on 26th and 27th November, 1959 at Bombay. 
The incident may draw us nearer the cold war.” 

A calling attention notice on the same subject was received by me on 
the 28th November from Vajpayee and others and it has been referred to 
the hon. Prime Minister. There is no case for an adjournment motion here 
if the Chinese Embassy looks up an American and the American Embassy 
has offered a counter suggestion except that it is causing some anxiety in 
the House and in the newspapers. In any case, I am not going to allow it. 

82. N.C. Kasliwal, Congress. 

83. 30 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXXVI, cols 2428-34. 
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Let us know our limitations and the jurisdiction of this House. But to allay 
any unrest that may have arisen with respect to the working of the Embassies 
here I would like to know the situation from the hon. Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Sir, I 
can well understand the desire of the House to know about this. It is a very 
extraordinary occurrence that has taken place during the last two or three days 
in Bombay. It is an unusual type of thing. I cannot even now give any correct or 
official account because I do not know it. A good deal has appeared in the daily 
Press and I can only repeat part of that and can add to it here and there. 

On the afternoon of the 27th November the U.S. Ambassador 84 saw the 
Foreign Secretary and informed him that Chang Chien Yuh, Bombay 
representative of the Chinese Import Export Corporation had requested political 
asylum at the U.S. Consulate General in Bombay at 1 1:30 hours, the previous 
day, that is, November 26th. The Embassy had informed the State Department 
and asked for their instructions. In the meantime the Embassy wanted to inform 
the Government of India. The Foreign Secretary took note of the information 
but said that Government would have to look into the matter and would reserve 
their comments. But in the evening the Minister-Counsellor of the U.S. Embassy 
reported to the Foreign Secretary that the Chinese who had sought asylum had 
gone back to the Chinese Consulate General in Bombay and that an American 
national was being detained in the Chinese Consular premises. He added that 
owing to some difficulties of telephonic communication he could not give the 
latest information. 

On November 28th, the U.S. Embassy lodged a formal complaint about 
the kidnapping and detention of the American national in the Chinese Consulate 
General. On the 27th afternoon, that is, the same day, as we received the first 
information from the U.S. Ambassador, on the 27th afternoon, the Counsellor 
of the Chinese Embassy in Delhi saw the Director of the Eastern Division in 
the Ministry of External Affairs to complain about the demonstration in front 
of the Chinese Embassy premises. He also mentioned that a member of the 
Consulate-General of China in Bombay Chang Chien Yuh had been kidnapped 
by an American the previous day. 

On the 27th morning Chang and the American were passing in a taxi by the 
Chinese Consulate-General when Chang asked the taxi driver to stop and 
managed to get down. The American tried to drag him back. A scuffle ensued 
in the course of which the American was taken into the Consulate premises. 
The Consulate-General also informed the local police station at 1.30 p.m. The 

84. Ellsworth Bunker. 
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American was taken away by the Bombay police. 

Further details of the incident were received from the American Embassy 
yesterday. The Embassy also sent the Ministry a full statement which they had 
issued on this incident. According to these reports Chang Chien Yuh had 
voluntarily sought asylum at the U.S. Consulate-General in Bombay on 
November 26th. He was kept at a cottage belonging to the Consulate General 
on the seaside where he spent the night. On the 27th morning he was found 
walking away with a portion of the tape on which his statement had been 
recorded. He was, therefore, followed by Mr. Armstrong, the Security Guard of 
the U.S. Consulate-General. Chang is reported to have told Armstrong that he 
was going back to the American Consulate-General to get something which he 
had left there. They both went in a taxi. As the taxi was about to enter the 
American Consulate-General Chang objected. He therefore went on and stood 
a tew yards from the gate of the Chinese Consulate-General. Chang then shouted 
to some people in the Consulate General. Armstrong was then pushed into the 
Consulate premises. He was kept bound with a rope there and the Bombay 
police got him released at 1.50 p.m. Armstrong sustained some superficial 
injuries. The allegations are serious and are now being investigated by the 
Bombay police authorities. Kidnapping and detention of a foreign national is 
clearly outside the functions of a Consulate-General and the complaints will 
hav e to be fully investigated. Meantime Government had advised the Consulate- 
General that the persons involved in this incident should not leave India until 
investigation has been completed, without the concurrence of the Government 
of India. 

These are the facts. It will be noticed that the statements made on behalf of 
the two Consulates-General contradict each other in many important particulars. 
And, unless fuller investigation is made it is difficult to say which is more 
correct. In this matter the two principal persons concerned are obviously the 
Chinese gentleman. Chang Chien \uh and the American Armstrong. Thus far 
neither of these two have met the police or been examined although a brief 
statement was made by Chang Chien Yuh in the early stages. 

There are, of course, other important witnesses, one of them being the taxi 
driver who took them. He has, I believe, made a statement to the Bombay police. 
So this is a matter which requires further investigation. 

This morning the Chinese Ambassador called at our Foreign Office and 
saw the Foreign Secretary. He formally complained that Chang Chien Yuh had 
been kidnapped by the personnel of the U.S. Consulate-General, at 1 1 a.m. on 
, ovember 26th and was detained by them until 7 a.m. on November 27th. 
ccor ing to the Chinese Ambassador, on the 27th morning when Chang Chien 

was trving to run back into the Chinese Consulate-General he was chased 
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with a knife by the personnel of the U.S. Consulate-General in Bombay. The 
Chinese Consulate-General stopped the American and protected Chang Chien 
Yuh. He also informed the Bombay Police by telephone. 

All this sounds more like some piece of fiction than reality. So, this is quite 
extraordinary that such a thing should happen. Such facts as are known to us 
have been placed before the House. Of course, we shall inform the House of 
any further developments when they occur. 

Of course, there is a police aspect and an international aspect or diplomatic 
aspect of it. Obviously, the police aspect comes into the picture if either of the 
parties puts in a complaint to the police for an enquiry. Thus far neither party 
has done so except that they have come to our Foreign Office and made 
complaints — both the American Embassy and the Chinese Embassy here. The 
privileges of Consulate General are more limited than those of embassies, though 
a wide latitude is shown to them normally in regard to these privileges. 

These are the facts. Sir, so far as we know at present; whenever further 
information comes I shall place it before the House. 

Braj Raj Singh: May I know whether the U.S. Embassy here sought the 
reactions of the Government of India about the grant of a visa — it has been 
given in the Press that they wanted to consult the Consulate General in 
Bombay — to a Chinese national in view of the strained relationship which 
exists today between China and India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just informed the House that on the afternoon of the 
27th the U.S. Ambassador saw the Foreign Secretary and informed him of the 
previous incidents — the other incidents had not occurred by then — and the 
Foreign Secretary took note of it. He said that he had come to inform our 
Government as he had to inform the State Department and the Foreign Secretary 
told him that the Government would look into the matter, it was a complicated 
matter and so on and he reserved his comments. 

Vajpayee: Sir, recently an armed guard has been posted at the Chinese 
trade agency in Kalimpong. May I know if there is any proposal... 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. That does not arise out of this. 

Vajpayee: It does arise. Sir, may I make a submission? If there would have 
been an armed guard at the Chinese Consulate in Bombay 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order; hon. Member may kindly resume his seat. He 
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has tabled another adjournment motion, but I have disallowed it. If the 
hon. Minister wants to make a statement on that I have no objection. 

Vajpayee: May I put another question? 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. I am not going to allow any question about 
Kalimpong on this question about Bombay. 

Vajpayee: I want to ask a question about Bombay. Is it a fact? 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. I have heard him. He wants to put a question on 
Kalimpong and connect it with Bombay. 

Vajpayee: Both are interconnected. If there would have been an armed 
guard, there would have been no such incident. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order; the hon. Member must control himself. In view 
of the statement of the hon. Prime Minister I do not think there is any need 
to give my consent to this motion. 

Yajnik : 85 May I know whether the Government of India would ask the 
Government of Bombay to submit a detailed report on the subject within a 
short time? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We represent the Bombay Government here; of course, 
whatever I say is based on the reports supplied to us by the Bombay Government. 
How else do I get them? 

Mr. Speaker: So far as Kalimpong is concerned, this is not at all a matter 
for adjournment motion. Also, it is a matter of law and order. If an armed 
guard has been posted in front of. . . 

Vajpayee: Sir, I am not pressing for my adjournment motion; I have accepted 
your judgment on that. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: May I just say. Sir, to remove any doubts that may be there, 
that the placing of an armed guard in Kalimpong has, of course, nothing to do 
with this. It has little to do even with the charges that have been made, of 


85. Indulal Yajnik, MJP. 
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Chinese propaganda etc. It is placed there almost entirely to protect the Chinese 
Consul in Kalimpong because there is a good deal of feeling and therefore it 
has been placed in order to avoid incidents. 

Vajpayee: May I say that this feeling is widespread. May I know why only 
the Trade Agency in Kalimpong has been singled out for posting of an 
armed guard? Why not post armed guards at other agencies also? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member knows that Kalimpong has often been 
mentioned here in connection with all kinds of special activities and all that. 
Also, really, our own trade agents in Gyantse and Yatung, for the same purpose, 
have the so-called protection as armed guards have been placed around them 
by the Chinese authority there. 


(c) Nepal 

164. To N.C. Chatterjee: Confidence Building Measure 86 

November 10, 1959 

[My dear Chatterjee,] 

I have your letter of November 9. 8 I would certainly suggest to you not to 
publish the correspondence to which you refer. Your letter of the 20th October 
is not likely to do any good if published. The Nepal Government would not 
like it, the Soviet Embassy would not like it, and generally there will be irritation 
in India against Nepal and Bhutan. Thus, it will, to some extent, produce 
undesirable effects in the general public. 

You will have seen the letter we sent to the Chinese Government a few 
days ago. This was published yesterday in the press. Surely that is enough to 
remove any doubts from any person’s mind about our attitude to this border 


86. Letter to N.C. Chatteijee, Member of the Legal Committee on Tibet, International Jurist 
Commission and member of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

87. Chatteijee wrote to Nehru at the behest of some leaders in Nepal who sought reassurance 
from India on border security. He said, “the time for notes and statements had passed and 
there should be some definite sign of concrete action" and it was “absurd and stupid. . . .that 
this kind of aggression had been sanctioned by responsible statesman who profess 
friendship for India and who avow allegiance to Panch Shila." As a confidence building 
measure. Chatteijee wished to publish his correspondence with Nehru. 
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question. If you like, you can write to your friends in Nepal and draw their 
attention to this letter of mine. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(d) Pakistan 

165. To Lieutenant General K. M. Sheikh: After the Visit 88 

November 4, 1959 

My dear General Sheikh, 

Thank you for your letter of 30th October. It was a great pleasure to meet you 
and your colleagues. I am particularly happy that your visit here and the talks 
you had with our people led to fruitful results. I look forward to closer and 
friendlier relations between our two countries. 89 
With regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


166. To M. J. Desai: Indian Journalists to Pakistan 90 

I do not particularly fancy the list of names of people whom, it is said, the 
Pakistan High Commission has suggested for invitation. They are all without 
exception very much against our Government and its policies. I do not mind 
some of the important editors being invited and going there, but to include D.F. 
Karaka of the Current or two correspondents of the Times of India and a 
correspondent of the Current seems to me rather odd. A delegation such as this 
should be a mixed one. There is no Muslim in the delegation at all. However, 
when this matter comes up, we can consider it. 

The point of Shri Abbasi going there with a few Muslim editors was, so he 
told me, to approach the editors and newspapermen in Pakistan from the 

88. Letter to Minister for the Interior, Pakistan. 

89. Nehru wrote to M. J. Desai on 4 November 1959, “I am sending a letter from General 
Sheikh and my reply. You might convey the contents of this letter to the President.” 

90. Note, 23 November 1959. 
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particular angle of Muslims in India and speak to them in an intimate way, 
pointing out the harm that they often do by their attitude and writings about 
India. Such a group could hardly be tied up with the other larger group. I have 
no objection to their going there, more especially when President Ayub Khan 
has, in a sense, expressed his approval of their visit. But you are right that this 
might be postponed for the present. 

167. In the Lok Sabha: India-Pakistan Border 
Demarcation 91 

Mr. Speaker: Regarding the adjournment motion relating to the five villages, 
which was held over yesterday, the hon. Prime Minister said that he would 
make a statement about it today. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): I 
enquired into this matter. This area is near the Patharia Forest. It is 1.8 square 
miles, and not five square miles as was suggested yesterday. 

This area, according to the Radcliffe Award, falls definitely in Pakistan. 
This is a fact admitted by both parties, and no one has challenged that. It, 
however, remained in Indian possession, because we said Pakistan was holding 
on to other areas, which it should not, and if other matters were settled, and 
Pakistan gave them up, then we shall do so. So, there was no dispute about the 
maps or anything about this area, clearly. When all these other matters have 
been settled, there was no point left for India holding on to it. In fact, this point 
was so far clear that it was not even discussed at the last conference. It was an 
admitted fact. 

Now, in accordance with that, it is proposed to demarcate this, and then to 
hand it over. There has been no demarcation yet. There is no question of handing 
anything over today. Our military people who are in charge had a meeting, and 
it is proposed to start demarcation on the 15th December. I do not know how 
long it will take; whether it will be two weeks or three weeks, I do not know. 
Till then, the territorial jurisdiction of India will remain. All that has been done 
in this area thus far is for the removal of one check-post that we had there. That 
has been withdrawn. 


91. Motion for Adjournment, 27 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates. Second Series, Vol. 
XXXV, cols 2167-2172. 
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Even after demarcation, according to the ground rules agreed upon at the 
last conference, necessary time should be allowed to farmers to harvest their 
crops, before transfer of territorial jurisdiction. Also, there are clauses in those 
ground rules about the special responsibility of the party concerned for the 
protection of person and property of the population, so that their interests might 
not be prejudiced. 

Now', if any kind of territory has to be exchanged and handed over as a 
result of an award, decision or whatever it is, obviously, the people living there 
are affected by it. Now, three things happen. In this case, you will be pleased to 
notice that in effect, the decision was taken not today but by Mr. Justice Radcliffe 
many years ago, eight or nine years ago; but because of various complications 
and conflicts, it was not given effect to as in other cases. Now, the people are 
affected. The people can have a choice of three things. One, of course, is that 
they choose to become the nationals of the country to which that little area 
goes. The second is that they remain Indian nationals but continue living there 
as foreign nationals. The third is that they change their habitat. These are the 
facts that I have been able to obtain. 

Braj Raj Singh: May I know whether the possession is not being handed 
over today at 4 P.M.? 

S.M. Banerjee: g ' Since the hon. prime Minister has clarified the position, I 
would like to know only one thing, namely whether it is correct that there 
are 370 families in this area. Secondly, if they want to remain in India and 
have Indian nationality, then they are actually displaced persons, because 
they were living in this area thinking that the land belonged to India. May 
I know whether they will be given rehabilitation loan or they will be 
rehabilitated in other places? That is one thing. Another thing that I would 
like to know is for how long this will be done. 

Mr. Speaker: What the hon. Member wants to know is this. If there are 370 
families or families round about that number and if they want to come 
back to India, would they be rehabilitated here with particular grants and 
so on? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Till the exact demarcation is complete, we cannot say how 
many villages or people are involved. Normally, of course, one does not expect 


92. Independent. 
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large numbers of people to come across. They have their lands etc. They should 
remain there, even if they like, as Indian nationals; they can remain there. If 
any come across, what the hon. Member has suggested will naturally be 
considered. 

Renu Chakravartty: In the past, the hon. Prime Minister has been good 
enough to give this sort of assurance that the matter would be considered, 
if the people who are there want to come over; if they want to remain there 
in Pakistan, they are welcome to remain there. Whenever this matter has 
come up before the Rehabilitation Ministry, they have always said, that 
this is a matter of policy and unless the Government of India decide on it 
one way or the other, they cannot do anything. 

Therefore, I would like the hon. Prime Minister to state whether if 
anybody chooses to come over to India, he will be entitled to the full benefits 
of rehabilitation which the other refugees have received. That is the point 
which everybody wants to know. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; No. I am quite clear about it. This matter will have to be 
considered de novo. There is no question of old benefits being attracted by it. 
They dealt with other questions, other circumstances. Here are people, who, I 
presume, are in possession of land. It is open to them to continue in that land, to 
remain there. If they want to come away, they may try to sell the land if they 
like. There is no pushing about, I mean; in given circumstances, they can either 
remain there, as I said, as Indian nationals or as Pakistani nationals or come 
away. If they come away, they can sell the land; they can make some provision, 
or whatever it is; conditions are quite different. 

As I said in reply to the previous hon. Member’s question, this matter in 
the shape in which it comes up will, no doubt, be considered by the Bengal 
Government. But I want to make it perfectly clear that the old rules etc. affecting 
the refugees will not apply to them. 

Khadilkar: 93 On a point of Constitutional clarification. When these 
agreements are reached, they are covered by Entry 14 in List I of the Seventh 
Schedule of our Constitution. It is not a question of Bengal Government or 
Assam Government. Entry 14 reads thus: 

“Entering into treaties and agreements with foreign countries and 
implementing of treaties, agreements and conventions with foreign 
countries.” 

93. R.K. Khadilkar, Mazdoor Kisan Party. 
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This is a right of the Union Government. I want to know from you 
whether when this is finalised, it would be placed before the House for 
ratification, because treaties are different from this sort of agreements. On 
this point, the Constitution is not quite clear. So, this becomes a precedent. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I venture to say that this is not even a part of the recent 
arrangement. On the 16th of this month, I placed a bundle of papers, decisions 
of this joint conference between India and Pakistan, agreements etc. This is no 
part of that, because it has been admitted all along that this belongs to Pakistan 
because of the Radcliffe Award. So this type of question does not arise. 

The other papers-about the other part of it-have been placed before the 
House. 

A.C. Guhaf 4 The Prime Minister has suggested three courses of action for 
those people who are residing there. The first is to remain as Pakistan 
nationals. I do not think they would like that. The second course is to remain 
as Indian nationals. That is not practicable. That is not possible for them to 
do. So the only thing open to them is to migrate. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Why is not possible? 

A.C. Guha: It would require the intervention of the Government of India 
for the sale of their property. Without that, it will not be possible for them 
to sell their property and come over here. So it would be better for 
Government to give some sort of assurance that if they try to come over 
here after selling their properties, the Government of India would intervene 
for the sale of properties, and would give them all facilities for rehabilitation. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If I may add another word, I cannot rule out the possibility 
of their or anybody else’s not having fair chances of living there. But after the 
agreement that has been entered into, the kind of pressures that were brought to 
bear upon the minority communities will not be presumably be there. Apart 
from this fact. I am told that about 60 per cent of the population of these villages 
is Muslim. All these factors come in and there is no particular reason why those 
people, at any rate, should want to come over. I cannot say more on this. If in 
spite of this, some people come over, their cases will be considered favourably. 


94. Congress. 
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(e) Eisenhower’s Visit 

168. To M.R.A. Baig: Preparations for Eisenhower’s 
Visit 95 

I take it that the draft programme for President Eisenhower that you have sent 
has been finalised. 

I am not particularly happy about the Body Guard accompanying President 
Eisenhower to the Exhibition . 96 But, in the circumstances. I have no objection 
to this. 

Dr. P.S. Deshmukh 9 should receive the President on arrival at the 
Exhibition. Later, when the President goes for a drive through the grounds of 
the Exhibition, Dr. Deshmukh should accompany him. I have no intention of 
going in another car behind the President. I do not know who Mr. Murphy is, 
but he can go in the second car and, if it is considered necessary. Ambassador 
Chagla 98 can accompany him. 

Our President, if he so wishes, can of course go to the Church. 

I intend going with President Eisenhower to Agra, but I am not quite sure. 
I am writing a letter to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh telling him of 
President Eisenhower’s wish not to have any formal ceremony or function at 
Agra. But it is rather difficult for me to tell him or the Governor of U.P . 99 not to 
come to Agra. Copy of my letter is enclosed. 


95. Note to the Chief of Protocol, 23 November 1959. 

96. The American President was to visit the US pavilion at the World Agricultural Fair 
opening on 1 1 December 1959 at New Delhi. 

97. Panjabrao Deshmukh, Union Minister for Agriculture. 

98. Indian Ambassador to the United States of America. 

99. V.V. Giri. 
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169. To Sampurnanand: Eisenhower’s Itinerary in U.P. 100 

November 23, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

As you know. President Eisenhower is visiting Agra on the 13th December. 
This visit has been cut short for various reasons and he will now be there only 
for about three and a half hours. He is expected to reach there at about 9.40 
a.m. on the 13th December and leave immediately for Bichpuri where he is 
supposed to go to Mr. Schoonover’s house. He will leave for Loranda and en 
route drive round the campus of Rajput Balwant College and the Farm. 
Apparently he is going to ride in a bullock cart to Loranda village and walk 
through the village and visit the Panchayat Ghar. Thereafter he returns to the 
Circuit House and goes to the Taj. Apparently he only spends about fifteen 
minutes at the Taj and sees no other place in Agra. He will leave the airport at 
1.25 p.m. 

You will see that the programme is a very tight one. He is particularly 
anxious that his visit to Agra should be without any ceremony or functions. 
Indeed if there is any ceremony, his programme will be completely upset. As he 
has expressed this wish, we should abide by it and I hope you will have no kind 
of ceremony or special reception. It will, of course, be desirable to avoid large 
numbers of people going to the Taj at that time. 

I do not know if you or Giri 101 intend to go to Agra on this occasion. In 
view of the pressure of the visit and its shortness, it is hardly necessary for 
either of you to go there. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


170. To Eisenhower: Thank You for Birthday Greetings 102 


November 26, 1959 


Dear Mr. President, 

I was happy to receive from Ambassador Bunker, on the eve of my birthday, 
the text of your letter of November 10. 1 am very grateful to you for sending me 
your congratulations and good wishes on the occasion, and for the kind things 


100. Letter. 

101. V.V. Giri, Governor of Uttar Pradesh. 

102. Letter to President of the United States of America. 
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you have said in your characteristically generous way about me. 

If the international scene now wears on the whole a brighter aspect, it is 
due in no small measure to your own personal efforts and initiative. The steps 
which have been, and are being, taken to promote understanding among 
countries which have long remained divided on problems of international 
concern and to lessen tensions by seeking agreement on specific problems 
through the method of negotiation have brought new hope to an afflicted world. 
The goal is still distant; but the results already achieved hold promise of 
progressive advance towards ultimate success. In your untiring efforts in the 
cause of world peace, you have the support and good wishes of all men of 
goodwill. 

I will not make this letter longer, for I shall soon have the privilege of 
welcoming you in Delhi. Your acceptance of our invitation to visit India has 
caused the liveliest satisfaction throughout the country, and from all here a 
warm and friendly welcome awaits you. 

Wishing you. Mr. President, a pleasant journey and with w arm personal 
regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


171. To M.R.A. Baig: Cultural Functions on Eisenhower 
Visit 103 


November 30. 1959 

My dear Rashid, 

I spoke to you about the dance and music recital to be held in honour of President 
Eisenhower I enclose a note which Indira has sent me. It may not be possible 
now to carry out all her wishes, but perhaps something can be done. In any 
event, I think that the A I R. Orchestra item and the National Anthem should be 
dropped. 

The Kashmiri Folk Song may be cut. as I doubt if Kashmiri music or singing 
will be appreciated by Eisenhower and company. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


103. Letter. 
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(f) USSR 

172. To N. S. Khrushchev: Acknowledgement of Birthday 
Greetings 104 

"I am deeply grateful to you for the kind message of greetings you sent me on 
my birthday. I am grateful also for your warm and generous references to India’s 
struggle for freedom and to the part I was privileged to play in it. 

I am happy to think that the relations between the Soviet Union and India, 
founded as they are on the principles of peaceful co-existence, remain of the 
friendliest character and rest on a firm basis of mutual respect and understanding. 
To the increasing cooperation between the two countries, you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, have personally made a notable contribution, and I share your 
conviction that this mutual cooperation will develop further for the good of our 
two countries and in the interests of world peace. In your own unremitting 
efforts in the cause of world peace, may I say you have all our good wishes. 

It has been welcome news that President Voroshilov will be able to pay his 
long awaited visit to India early next year. We are greatly looking forward to 
welcoming him in our midst. 

Allow me, Mr. Prime Minister, to thank you once again for your friendly 
message and to express to you my deep regards and good wishes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


(g) UK 

173. To Harold Macmillan: Acknowledgement of Birthday 
Greetings 105 


November 30, 1959 

[My dear Prime Minister,] 

It was very good of you to think of me on my birthday and send me a warm 
message of greeting. I am very grateful for it. 

I hope you will forgive me for the delay in acknowledging it. We have had 
to face rather heavy weather here, as you know, and there is not much chance 

104. Telegram, 30 November 1959. 

105. Letter to the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 
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of the situation clearing up in the foreseeable future. It is heartening to us in 
India to know that we have your sympathetic understanding and the friendship 
of the people of Britain not only in our present troubles, but also in our 
endeavours to build a better future for our people. 

I shall not write to you now about our difficulties with China on our frontier. 
We have published our correspondence fully, and I dealt with this matter in a 
speech in our Parliament. We have made certain proposals to the Chinese 
Government as an interim measure. We have had no reply yet. If we get a 
favourable reply to our proposals, then the question will arise of my meeting 
Chou En-lai. But I am by no means sure that Chou En-lai’s reply to me will be 
such as leads to a meeting in the future. 

I hope it will be possible for us to meet next year. Much has happened 
since we met last. 

Warm regards, 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


174. To Hugh Gaitskell: Acknowledgement of Birthday 
Greetings 106 

November 30, 1959 

I am deeply grateful for the cordial message you sent me on my birthday on 
behalf of the British Labour Party. It was particularly kind of you to have 
expressed yourself in such warm and generous terms as you have done. 

We are engaged in India, as you know, in a challenging and stupendous 
task. I feel happy that in our efforts to fulfill this great task, we have the continued 
goodwill, sympathy and understanding of valued friends. May I ask you to be 
good enough to accept yourself and to convey to the British Labour Party my 
grateful thanks for your generous message? 

Kind regards. 


[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


106. Letter to Leader of Opposition in the House of Commons. 
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(h) Poland 


175. To M. J. Desai: Clarification 107 

The Report in the attached telegram 108 of what I said to the Polish Ambassador 
in India is completely wrong. I did not say anything about the International 
Commission in Laos being revived. All I said was that it was a pity this 
Commission had not been able to act. 

2. The main point that the Polish Ambassador 109 raised with me, was for 
us to intervene in the proposed trials at Vientiane. I told him that I did not wish 
to interfere, but I would draw the attention of the British Co-Chairman, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, to this matter. We have done so. 


176. To Subimal Dutt: Meeting with Polish Ambassador 110 

The Polish Ambassador came to see me today. He said he had come under 
instructions from his Government. As President Eisenhower during his visit to 
Delhi was likely to discuss many matters with me, and have some kind of a 
tour d' horizon, the Polish Government wanted me to know their views about 
matters affecting them intimately. 

2. Firstly, they were greatly interested in disarmament, and they had 
supported the Soviet proposal. They were pleased with our own continuous 
efforts in favour of disarmament. 

3. Next, he referred to the permission given by NATO to the West German 
Government for re-arming in various ways and more especially for the 
manufacture of missiles to be used from land to air and air to air. 

4. Thirdly, he referred to the area in Western Poland claimed by Germany. 
This revisionist propaganda was continually being carried on, and the Western 
countries had not recognised the Polish frontier. It was true that to some slight 
extent, there had been de facto recognition by some Western countries. Thus, 


107. Note, 6 November, 1959. File No. 1 70 1 ( 1 )-SD/59, ME A. 

108. Telegram from Ansari to Desai, 5 November 1959: “Following for your information. 
Polish Acting Leader saw me this morning and stated Polish Ambassador in India saw 
our Prime Minister who assured the Ambassador that the International Commission in 
Laos will be revived sooner and that he is using all his influence with Prime Minister 
MACMILLAN of UK to this effect." File No. 1701(l>-SD/59, ME A. 

109. Juliusz Katz-Suchy. 

110. Note, 30 November 1959. 
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in regard to claiming compensation in some matters affecting that part of Western 
Poland — this claim had been made by the U.S. Government. Also, the U.K. 
Government had claimed compensation for the British European Airways. 

5. The maps of the Western countries, although they differed in various 
ways, indicated this non-recognition of the present frontier of Poland. The 
German maps described this area as Eastern Germany. (The present East 
Germany was described by them as Middle Germany). The U.S. and U.K. maps 
described the area otherwise as under some kind of an interim arrangement. 
The Western countries had also not agreed to open Consulates in that area. 

6. This area had been fully integrated into Poland and millions of Poles 
had been settled there. 

7. The Ambassador referred to something that Mr. Lippman" 1 had written 
about the German problem. Also, to a talk he (the Ambassador) had with M. 
Mendes-France in 1954, when M. Mendes-France told him that there was no 
question of the unification of Germany because the U.S. did not want it nor did 
the U.K. or France or Western Germany or East Germany or Czechoslovakia or 
Soviet Russia. 

8. The Ambassador also referred to Indo-China and repeated the case for 
the Commission. 

9. I spoke rather briefly in reply and said that we certainly wanted these 
problems settled peacefully and it would be unfortunate to upset frontiers and 
uproot people. All this really depended on the major issues which might be 
discussed at the proposed Summit Conference. 


111. Walter Lippman. 
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(i) Laos 

177. In the Lok Sabha: International Commission in 
Laos 112 

Question: 113 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether any, and if so what progress has been made in the direction of 
re-activisation of International Commission for Supervision and Control 
in Laos; 

(b) whether there have been any negotiations between the Co-Chairmen 
of the Geneva Conference in this regard; and 

(c) if so, with what results? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Lakshmi Menon): 

(a) There has been no progress towards re-convening the International 
Commission for Supervision and Control, Laos. 

(b) There was an exchange of views between the two Co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference on the situation in Laos. 

(c) The Co-Chairmen could not come to any agreement on measures to 
deal with the situation. In September 1959, the Government of Laos 
referred the matter to the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
it is now before the Security Council. 

A. M. Tariq: May I know if Government is aware of the fact that the Soviet 

Government proposed that this matter should be discussed among the Co- 

Chairmen ? Later on there was a proposal from U.K. What was the reaction 

of our Government to that proposal of U.K.? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): I do 
not know to which proposal of U.K., the hon. Member is referring. But the two 
Co-Chairmen have been in contact with each other by correspondence chiefly 
and that is continuing. 


112. 19 November 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXV. cols 593-596. 

113. By Congress MPs A.M. Tariq, Shree Narayan Das. D.N. Tiwary, M.L. Dwivedi, Ram 
Krishan Gupta and D C. Sharma; PSP MP Hem Barua and Communist MPs A.K. Gopalan, 
Vasudevan Nair and Renu Chakravartty. 
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D. C. Sharma: In view of sending the fact-finding mission, the recent visit 
of the Secretary General and the appointment of economic adviser to Laos, 
does it mean that the International Commission for Supervision and Control 
has been suspended? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Apart from the array of facts which the hon. Member has 
referred to, the International Commission was suspended even previously and 
it was laid down that if necessity arose, it could meet. But as a matter of fact, it 
has not met, because of the strong opposition of the Government of Laos to its 
meeting. It seems to me rather doubtful that it would meet in view of this 
opposition, because the Commission cannot meet if the Government is not 
agreeable to its meeting. 

Ram Krishan Gupta: May I know whether it is a fact that tension is 
increasing in that country and if so, what steps Government propose to 
take to lessen that tension? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Tension there has been at a high level for some years. It may 
slightly increase or decrease; it has been at a high level and all these things that 
have happened recently indicate that tension. The Government of India cannot 
do anything at all about it. It is obvious that as members of the International 
Commission, we could have functioned if the Commission functioned. Since 
the Commission does not meet, we cannot function. All we can do is to draw 
the attention of the two Co-Chairmen to such information as comes into our 
possession and to suggest that they might take adequate steps. 

C.D. Pande : 114 Is the Government aware of the fact that the Laotian 
Government does not like the continuance of this Commission, because 
the presence of this Commission in Laos has helped the rebel Pathot Laos 

Party? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member may perhaps be repeating what the Laotian 
Government has said about it. That is not my view. 

C. D Pande: Does the Government of India not feel that we should not 
take part in the Commission because the existing government there does 
not like it? 

1 14. Congress. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: The Government of India is always prepared to take part in 
that Commission — it has never withdrawn from it, subject always to the parties 
accepting the Commission. We cannot thrust the Commission if they do not 
want it. What the Laotian Government’s view about it has more or less been 
expressed by the hon. Member; that is not the Government of India’s view. 

Kasliwal: May I know whether after the visit of the fact finding Commission 
and that of the Secretary-General, any suggestion has been made by either 
of them that the International Commission should be reconvened again? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have said it previously and I do not know how I can repeat 
it. We are prepared to function in the International Commission, provided it 
functions, and it can function only by the consent of the parties concerned. If 
their consent is lacking, it cannot function. By the very nature of the Commission, 
it cannot be thrust on those countries. Now, what the future would be, I cannot 
say. There is the Secretary-General of the United Nations, who has gone there, 
and there is the so-called fact-finding Commission, whose report has not been 
published yet. It appears that some rumours, bits of them, have appeared. I take 
it that when the Secretary-General goes back to the United Nations, he will 
make a report on it. 

Nagi Reddy : 11 In view of the fact that a fact-finding committee had been 
appointed, and in view of the fact that it is going to give a report to the 
United Nations, may I know whether the Government of India was consulted 
before the fact-finding committee was appointed and, if so, what the 
Government of India’s views were when it was asked to go to Laos to find 
out facts? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No Sir. The Government of India was not consulted about 
this matter. 

Nagi Reddy: What was the opinion of the Government of India regarding 
the fact-finding committee? 

Mr. Speaker: Opinions are not asked for here. 


115. CP. 
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Tangamani: 116 What is the view of the Government on the recent proposal 
of the Government of Britain about the agreement of I.C.S.C. on Cambodia 
and Vietnam? 

Mr. Speaker: We do not ask for views or opinions during question Hour; 
hon. Members can only ask for facts. 

Tangamani: What is the fact here? 

Mr. Speaker: It is a hypothetical question. 

Tangamani: May I know whether the Government is aware of U.K.’s 
proposal about the agreement of I.C.S.C. on Cambodia and Vietnam, and, 
if so, what is its reaction? 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: May I know whether these questions of Laos and 
China are not connected with the struggle going on between Russia and 
America for world control? 

Mr. Speaker: It is a matter of opinion. Next question. 


178. In the Rajya Sabha: U.N. Committee on Laos 117 

Perath Narayanan Nair: l!ft Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether the United Nations Security Council has recently set up any 

Committee to deal with the situation in Laos; 

(b) if so, who are the members of the Committee; 

(c) what are its functions; and 

(d) whether India, as a member of the International Commission in Laos, 
was consulted by the Security Council or the sponsors of the move on 
the question of this new Committee? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Lakshmi Menon): 

(a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) Argentina, Italy, Japan and Tunisia. 

116. CP. 

117. Oral Answers, 23 November 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, cols 21-23. 

118. Communist. 
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(c) To examine the statement made before the Security Council concerning 
Laos, to receive further statements and documents, and to conduct such 
enquiries as it may determine necessary, and to report to the Security Council 
as soon as possible. 

(d) No, Sir. 

Perath Narayanan Nair: Is it a fact that this Sub-Committee has since 
submitted its report and it has been found that the allegations of 
participation by foreign troops in the attacks on Laotian territory are 
baseless? 

Lakshmi Menon: The report has been submitted, but we do not know the 
contents of it. 

Bhupesh Gupta: May I know Sir, whether this particular committee is 
functioning absolutely outside the scope of the Geneva Agreement and in 
violation of the express provisions of that Agreement, with a view to 
advancing certain ulterior designs? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Which Commission Sir? 

Bhupesh Gupta: The Commission or Committee appointed by the United 
Nations. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I don’t think there is any question of being within or outside 
the scope. It is a separate thing. Necessarily there is no conflict between them. 

Perath Narayanan Nair: Does the Government propose to take further steps 
to see that the International Commission resumes its work? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The International Commission can only function when the 
governments concerned agree to it. It cannot be imposed upon them. So far as 
we are concerned, we have taken many steps with this end in view. Recently 
the Secretary-General of the UN went to Laos and I believe he has just returned. 

Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether it is a fact that the powers which 
were interested in not reviving the Laos Commission under the Geneva 
Agreement were responsible for sponsoring this idea of a separate 
International Commission under the UN colours? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I don’t know Sir whether they are sponsoring any commission. 
I am not aware of it, except this Committee of enquiry that went there. 


(j) Other Countries 

179. To MEA: Proposed Asian-African Conference 119 

Please see the attached letter from the Prime Minister of Ceylon. I should like 
you to consider this and consult the Finance Ministry in this connection, as 
they have been intimately associated with the previous talks, more especially, 
Shri Anjaria. 120 

Purely from the point of view of our convenience, it will not be particularly 
easy for us to organise this Conference in March, though it can be done if it is 
considered necessary. 121 A stronger reason is that most of the Asian and African 
countries are at sixes and sevens and I am not clear in my mind as to what we 
would achieve by such a conference at this stage. There is another point of 
view: that the Conference might be a means of bringing some of these countries 
nearer to each other. 


180. To A. Menderes: Sharing Concerns with a 
Counterpart 122 

November 5, 1959 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

Your Ambassador in Delhi 123 came to see me today and handed to me your 
letter of October 27, 1959. 124 I was happy to receive it and thank you for it. 

It is very good of you to renew your invitation to me to visit Turkey. It has 
long been my wish to visit Turkey, but, unhappily, I have not been able to fulfill 

119. Note to N.R. Pillai, S. Dutt & M. J. Desai, 5 November 1959. 

120. J.J. Anjaria, Economic Adviser to the Planning Commission. 

121. See SWJN/SS/50/pp. 229-231 and SWJN/SS/51/p. 561 and pp.595-596. 

122. Letter to the Prime Minister of Turkey. File No. 9(36)-IAT/59. MEA. 

123. Kadri Rizan. 

124. Menderes recalled his visit to Delhi in 1958, noted the positive developments in Indo- 
Pakistan relations, expressed his anxiety over the India-China border problem, commended 
Nehru and the GOI for their ‘firm and dignified stand” and invited Nehru to visit Turkey 
the following year. 
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that old desire. Whenever an opportunity comes my way, I shall certainly take 
advantage of it. That would enable me not only to visit Turkey and see the 
achievements of your Government and people, but also to have the pleasure of 
meeting you and discussing matters of common interest. 

It is difficult for me, however, at this stage, to indicate when it might be 
possible for me to go to Turkey. Owing to a multitude of our problems and, 
more especially, the gradual development of our next Five Year Plan, I have 
found it not an easy matter to leave India for any length of time. Perhaps it may 
be possible for me to go abroad next summer. 

Many far-reaching developments are taking place in the world, some with 
the promise of a better future and some which are rather disturbing. This makes 
it all the more desirable for us to seek opportunities of personal contacts and 
discussions. 

Your Excellency has referred in your letter to the troubles we have had to 
face on our border with China. We have felt that the attitude of the People’s 
Government of China, in regard to our frontiers, has been unjustified and wholly 
indefensible. In accordance with our firm policy, we have always sought to 
settle problems by peaceful methods. We shall continue to abide by this policy. 
But this does not and cannot mean our giving up any principle or vital interest 
at the bidding of some other country. We propose, therefore, to maintain our 
firm stand. 

My chief concern is that these unfortunate developments divert our attention, 
to some extent, from our major task, that is, the building up of India on a strong 
industrial base, so as to bring prosperity to our people. Nevertheless, we shall 
hold to our economic programmes and concentrate on the great tasks before us. 
Our next and Third Five Year Plan is likely to be on a much larger scale than 
the previous ones. 

With all good wishes to Your Excellency and my assurances of regard and 
friendship, 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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181. To Dom Mintoff: Malta’s Right to Self 
Determination 125 


Dehra Dun 
November 13, 1959 

Dear Mr Mintoff, 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd October. 126 1 am sorry I have not been able 
to reply to it earlier. We have been having a rather difficult time in India and 
this has kept me heavily occupied. 

It was a matter of great regret to us that your negotiations with the United 
Kingdom authorities were unsuccessful. We have watched the subsequent 
unfortunate developments with some anxiety and concern. At the same time 
we have been heartened at the patient and peaceful attitude maintained by the 
people of Malta in their struggle. 

Although our sympathies are with you, it is not always easy to decide when 
any step can be helpful. A wrong step, even though well meant, or a step taken 
at a wrong time, sometimes leads to opposite results. We shall, however, keep 
in view what you have written in the memorandum 127 attached to your letter 
and try to be helpful whenever an opportunity arises. 

As you know, there has been some change in the Government in the United 
Kingdom. It may be possible that this change may lead to some new thinking in 
regard to Malta. We hope your patient and peaceful efforts will lead to success. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


125. Letter to Dom Mintoff: (1916-2012), Leader of the Malta Labour Party. 

126. This was a circular appeal for support for self-determination. 

127. See Appendix 2. 
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182. To A. Ahidjo: Celebrating Cameroon’s Freedom 128 

November 27, 1959 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I am very happy to have received your letter of 1 9th November 1 959, in which 
you have referred to the celebrations connected with the proclamation of the 
National Independence of the people of the Cameroons which is to take place 
on the 1st January, I960. India has long looked forward to the Independence of 
the Cameroonian people, and the people of India, along with myself, rejoice at 
the proximity of this happy event. 

I am also most appreciative of your invitation to attend the celebrations. It 
is a matter of great regret to me that owing to other existing preoccupations it 
will not be possible for me to be present personally. We are arranging, however, 
that India should be represented at these celebrations by a senior diplomatic 
representative. 

Please accept. Excellency, the assurances of my highest consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


128. Letter to the Prime Minister of the State of Cameroon. 
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183. To Gamal Abdel Nasser: Nasser’s visit to India 129 

Dear President Nasser, 

My colleagues in the Government of India and I have been looking forward to 
your visit to India. We were happy to know from our Ambassador 130 some days 
ago that you might find it possible to pay us a visit sometime in the fourth week 
of January. We had also hoped that you would be able to participate in our 
Republic Day celebrations on January 26. As you must have been told by our 
Ambassador, we are also expecting a visit from President Voroshilov about 
that time. We now understand that you would prefer to be in India sometime in 
the first week of April. You will be always welcome to India whenever you find 
it convenient to come. I still feel that, if you would not like your visit to overlap 
President Voroshilov’s in Delhi, we can meet your wishes. Since President 
Voroshilov is likely to go out of Delhi by January 27, would it be possible for 
you to reach Delhi on January 27 or 28? 

With kind regards, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


129. Telegram to the President of Egypt, 27 November 1959. 

130. R.K. Nehru. 
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V. DEFENCE 

184. To Chief Ministers: Strengthening the Borders 1 

November 2, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing this letter in continuation of the letter I wrote to you on the 25th 
October 1959 regarding the protection of our frontier areas. 2 The Army 
Headquarters have now completed their preliminary examination and their view 
is that the police deployed on the frontier with Tibet in U.P., Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh will have to be strengthened and reorganised. They feel that the 
equipment carried by these police units is not adequate. They will have to be 
given automatic weapons and organized on the lines of the Assam Rifles which 
is functioning in the North-East Frontier quite satisfactorily. In order to discuss 
the details of this proposal, the Home Secretary 3 is arranging a meeting with 
the Chief Secretaries of U.P., Punjab and Himachal Pradesh 4 within the next 
two or three days. 

As I wrote to you previously, in view of the situation we have to face at the 
border, it is considered essential that our Army authorities should have general 
control over all the border areas, including the frontier with Tibet in U.P., Punjab 
and Himachal Pradesh. 

This is an urgent matter and I thought I should keep you personally informed. 
I shall be glad if you will instruct your Chief Secretary to give this question of 
organization of border police the highest priority. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . Addressed to the Chief Ministers of Uttar Pradesh and Punjab, and the Lt. Governor of 
Himachal Pradesh, respectively, Sampumanand, Partap Singh Kairon and Bajrang 
Bahadur Singh. 

2. See SWJN/SS/53/pp. 495-4%. 

3. B.N. Jha. 

4. Govind Narain. E.N. Mangat Rai and B.N. Maheshwari respectively. 
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185. To Krishna Menon: Prolonged Absence from lndia s 

Your telegram 246 November 1 st. 5 6 Your absence from India during these critical 
days, especially affecting defence, has been unfortunate and no one can 
understand it. For Defence Minister to be continuously away when questions 
of defence are coming up daily is difficult to explain. However, since you have 
been away all this time, three or four more extra days will not matter much. 

But your going back to New York again will not be right in circumstances 
in India. You can have no idea of the anger and passion in the Indian mind at 
present. Our first duty is to deal with the situation here. Everything else is 
secondary. Therefore, I would like you to stay on here after your return. 


186. To Ghulam Mohammed Bakhshi: Kargil-Leh Road 7 

November 2, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi. 

You will remember our discussing the question of completing the Kargil-Leh 
road as rapidly as possible. You then suggested that it would be a good thing if 
our Army engineers could take up part of this road project and build it 
themselves. I have discussed this with our Chief of Army Staff and others. 
They have suggested that splitting up the road in this way by itself might not 
produce results as desired. It would be better if the general control over this 
project was handed over to the Army engineers. This does not necessarily mean 
that they will do the work themselves. They will supervise the whole project 
and try to expedite it. If they consider that a part of it might be taken up by the 
Army engineers, they will so arrange. But the point is that they should have full 
supervisory control over this entire project. 

I think that this suggestion is a good one. It will pull up those who are 
working and generally help in hastening the completion of the project. I hope 
you agree to this. Could you let me know soon? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. Telegram, 2 November 1959. 

6. See Appendix 4. 

7. Letter to the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir State. Copied to Krishna Menon. 
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187. To Ghulam Mohammed Bakhshi: Kargii-Leh Road 8 

November 7, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi. 

I wrote to you about our army’s proposals in regard to the construction of the 
Kargil-Leh road. 4 This, as you will appreciate, has become of vital significance 
to us and must be expedited. There is a further matter for consideration as to 
the widening of the road to Baltal across the Zoji La. 

It would have made a great difference to us now if this road to Leh had 
been completed by this time. Unfortunately, work was stopped there for over a 
year. This has now been rectified and work is taking place. 

Two days ago I was asked about this matter at the press conference here. I 
expressed my regret at this delay and said that this was due to financial 
embezzlements by some engineers. What has happened to these engineers? In 
a case like this, urgent steps should be taken and time should not be wasted in 
lengthy enquiries. The public is interested and the public should know that we 
can deal with such matters rapidly. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


188. To the NCC 10 

I am glad to learn of the progress made during the past year by the N.C.C. 11 and 
the A.C.C. 1 ' This progress is heartening, but I would like it to be even at a 
greater pace than hitherto. In particular, I would welcome additions to the Girls 
Division. 

I have noticed with pleasure that in their camps a spirit of social service 
and the dignity of labour is inculcated and that the actual work done included 
construction of roads, bunds, soakage pits, drains, etc., as well as hygiene and 
sanitation drives and literary work. It is of the utmost importance that our boys 
and girls should get accustomed to, and realize the dignity and importance of, 
manual labour. 

8. Letter. 

9. See item 186. 

10. Message for NCC Day, 8 November 1959. 

1 1 . National Cadet Corps. 

12. Auxiliary Cadet Corps. 
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One new feature is the introduction of Glider Training and Aeromodelling. 
In this air age that is upon us, all of us and, especially, our boys and girls, 
should get progressively get air-minded. 

I send them my good wishes on the N.C.C. Day. 1 


189. To the Armed Forces 14 

It is particularly appropriate that we should celebrate the Armed Forces Flag 
Day 15 this year and that the public should respond to this generously. New and 
heavy responsibilities are being cast on our Armed Forces. I have no doubt that 
they will discharge these responsibilities adequately. 

In addition to their major duties, the Armed Forces have helped in a number 
of ways in meeting calamities due to floods etc. In all that they have undertaken, 
they have shown capacity and efficiency. 

I hope that our people will show their appreciation of our Armed Forces by 
contributing to their Flag Day Fund. 


190. To Ghulam Mohammed Bakhshi: Leh-Kargil Road 16 

November 19, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi, 

Your letter of November 13 about the Leh-Kargil road. I am sorry and surprised 
to learn that one of my previous letters did not reach you. 

You will remember that when we discussed this matter in Delhi last, you 
yourself suggested that the Army might help in building this road. I mentioned 
this to our Army people here. What they said was that it might expedite matters 
if the general supervision of the construction of this road was handed over to 
them. That is to say. the present arrangement should continue, but under Army 
supervision. If need arose in a particular sector, the Army itself might take it 
up, while the other sectors were being constructed as arranged. I thought that 
this fitted in with what you had told me, and so I told the Army people that this 
would be acceptable to us and to you. 


13. The NCC celebrated its Eleventh Anniversary on 6 December 1959. 

14. Message for the Armed Forces Flag Day, 18 November 1959. 

15. Celebrated on 7 December 1959. 

16. Letter. 
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The question, therefore, of handing over the construction of the road to the 
Army does not arise. What is suggested is an over-all supervisory control by 
the Army. 

I realise that the Baltal road is a bottle-neck and will have to be improved. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


191. To K.S. Thimayya: Thank You for Birthday 
Greetings 17 


November 19, 1959 


My dear Thimayya, 

Thank you for your letter of the 13th November. Will you please convey to the 
Officers, J.C.O.s, Jawans and civil personnel of the Army my gratitude for 
their good wishes on my birthday. It has always been a pleasure to me to be 
associated with our fine Army and its officers and men. In the difficult days 
which we have to face, it is a great consolation and a comfort to know how 
good our Defence Services are. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


192. To the Lok Sabha Secretariat: Border Checkposts 18 

I am unable to accept this Short Notice question. I have repeatedly stated what 
the position is, in the Lok Sabha. For the information of Mr. Speaker, I am 
repeating this here: 

Our Defence authorities have been put in charge of border defence 
throughout the Northern and North-Eastern border. They are thus in charge of 
all our border checkposts wherever they may be situated, and it is open to them 
to take such other steps in this connection as they think fit and proper. The 
actual people manning checkposts are sometimes Army people, but mostly the 


17. Letter. 

18. Short Notice Question No. 8, 19 November 1959. 
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Assam Rifles and armed police. Both, however, function under Army 
Headquarters. 

It will not be in the public interest to give further information about our 
checkposts. 


193. To Cariappa: Thimayya 19 


November 19, 1959 

My dear Cariappa, 

I received your letter of the 7th November a few days ago. I have read it carefully. 
I might tell you, right at the beginning, that I am not angry with you for having 
written this to me. 

In your letter you have referred to what I said about you at the press 
conference' 0 and to what you consider was my unfair treatment of Thimayya. 
There is, of course, no connection between the two. 

I do not understand why you should consider what I said about Thimayya, 
taken as a whole, as unfair to him. You must remember that I was answering 
supplementary questions put to me after I had made the statement. I paid a 
handsome tribute to Thimayya. I certainly did say also that I did not congratulate 
him for his offering his resignation. I thought then, and I still think, that it was 
not right for him to offer that resignation for the reasons he gave me and, more 
particularly, at that juncture when we were facing a rather difficult situation on 
the frontier. I told Thimayya so when I asked him to withdraw his resignation 
and he agreed to do so. He had mentioned some incidents to me which seemed 
to me rather trivial, even though they might have been irritating. It is to these 
incidents that I referred in the Lok Sabha and not to other cases that might have 
influenced him. It was indeed very far from my intention to “humiliate”, as you 
say, Thimayya. It would have been absurd for me to do so and yet ask him to 
continue in the high and responsible office that he holds. In fact, the whole 
trend of what I said in the Lok Sabha was different and was more of a compliment 
to him. 

When I am asked Questions in the Lok Sabha. I cannot refuse to answer. 
As for what I said at the press conference about you, I am sorry I used 
those words. I should not have done so. But in quick questions and answers, it 
is a little to weigh one’s words always. I am particularly sorry that I caused you 
pain. 

19. Letter. 

20. See item 13. 
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But I must be frank with you as you have been with me. I think that many 
things that you have said have been very irresponsible and, to some extent, 
even harmful. The statement you made about the frontier position 21 was, no 
doubt, made with good intention, but the whole trend of what you said seemed 
to me wrong and to create wrong impressions and helped rather to frighten the 
public, which is no good thing. 

You have referred to joint defence with Pakistan. It is clear that there is a 
very considerable difference in our opinion on this subject. 

You are, of course, free to act as you like or to express your views. But I 
must say that sometime the expression of your views has not seemed to me 
admirable. Nor have some of your public activities which appear to be in support 
of communal organizations like the Jan Sangh. 


Yours Sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


194. To N.G. Goray: MPs visiting the Border 22 

November 21, 1959 

My dear Goray, 

I have your letter in which you suggest that arrangements might be made for 
you to visit the Aksai Chin area in Ladakh and Longju on the NEFA border. 
You know that the Aksai Chin area as well as Longju are at present occupied by 
Chinese forces. Manifestly, therefore, we cannot send you there. 

I might also point out that to go to either of these high places, or near them, 
involves long treks on high mountains between an elevation of 14,000 to 17,000 
feet. As winter has already set in, the treks are peculiarly difficult. Only today. 
I had a description of the trek to Longju by a senior officer who went there. He 
told me that only young and expert mountaineers can tackle this mountain 
trekking. In some places, mountain torrents had to be crossed on slippery tree 
trunks put across them. Any false step would have meant a big drop into the 
raging torment. The rate of progress in the more difficult paths was about half 
a mile an hour, because of the steepness and difficulty of the paths. 

I doubt, therefore, if it will be feasible to send any of our M.P.s to these 
very difficult places. I might, perhaps be able to arrange some visit to a place 


21. See items 1 and 13. 

22. Letter. Copied to Subimal Dutt. 
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nearer to us. Part of the journey might be covered by some small aircraft and 
part by trekking. If you so wish it, I shall enquire about this. But it will be hard 
going, and I would suggest that only people who have some experience of 
mountain- climbing and who can stand these high altitudes, might attempt to 
go there. Actually, of course, they would still be far from the frontier posts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


195. To the Territorial Army: National Defence 23 

>RilRiM 3TTFf Ft 3FEFF, 3# tR?<Et, FRNt 3?R FTFFT, 
gST 3 TT?fR FlFT I fa ?F 10-12 FTF if, 3TTF FFit 3$ if FFi Ffa FT 
iRdlRiW 3FT# Ft Rf#Ft if 3TTFT tlF^FFTjRFTFtFtft^ FF% F^TTFT F$f 
ft fa# R, FFf Ft t to 3tift (t#) #? i 

3TTF Ft if 3TTFT Ft F^ FT# t ^ Tg# , TFTFFF ?F FTF R fa 3TTF FiT FF 
FFTFF FF fa# # FPlffaf # TO F, FF# 301 % REFT FFT 1 1 FFffa 
tfalRFF 3TT# Ft TO cjjtf F# | Ft T3T# FF F# fa Fp? ## Fit gFFF FF 3# 
FjH dl#H ^f, 31-FJI % FF, FfaE 3TF# FFT FF# FF t fa FF F?FF # FTFT 
# #1 t, 3TTF ?iRi, i$TFT #F f 3TtT FiTF Fi# |f, FF FFi FI# Ft FTF I Ft FTF 
fR, t^E FI# Ft Milo #1# vtTnT if 3TR 3TTF FFFT if I 3TTT FFI FF FFFIT F'FFJ, 
FFFIT ffaFT F#F FiT Ft TO Ft T# TO F FT ^ Ft TF% FI# # I Ff # FF FTFF 

I f#f fit R?ft fR fit #, RRef ft F^-^Fft #f 1 1 FFffa fiRt if # #f 

t FFR, Moj'Ji if, FI R# if FT FFTf FFT if FFFIT eft FTFF 31# iFTT % T[FT FF, gF 
FFF # |f #7 #<3# t #1 FgF 3T# # F# 1 1 RfaF' REFF # FF# F?Rr # FF 
FFT Ft# Rt I fagFTTF F?t 3TTFT# # RlFTF R, REF FTF R FF# 3TTFT# if FjE J 
## RtFT FTF# F#, fRFT FFF Ft 3# FTTFF #R t FF 3TTF 1 FF FFT F^F 
3ITFFFFi FTF ^ I 

R, 3TPT FT# t Fftf FFF FFt FFFT % ^RPTT if F# FFTFFT #, FFTt ^?T 
F?t #Rr, Flf#ft FF F?t ^ f# ^RfI if FTFF #, 3TFFT FFF F# FFE F# 1 FF Ft 
3RE ^ 3tR ?F FIF Fit fR Fv# FTFT RRfiF F# ^ FTF #ff ^RtFT FIT FF FTFFT 
FFFT FFFT I FFif FFi #F FFT 3TT# I f# TOTtT FF FTtf TOF F# FFFT I 3fR 


23. Speech at Delhi, 21 November 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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3TTT 3TM, FRR RTRtR I #7 f#TR I # F*TTft 3TTRTTT # RTT# FT M# I #7 
RTRTRT ?R# fRt FR RTR# geRt # TRT f^RtMd TRTRT ^T^r^cft % RTT tjr# t RT 
RF R#R fa f^FRcT RT# # W RRT Ft RT# | R#f# #R ;sn# f f# RTT# 
Bwci rt# Rief itgR t #r # r# ^tsi^ j -4Y g? # f## rhh if, rti^-ri rrt Ft 
^TF rff cRtf TTTRRT R# I, R#fRT RTR RRRTT RRW RRT I RR % RTF-R7F # RR 
?f#TT #7 RR R*R f#Fet t, ReTT R# RRT FT, RRf R# TTTRefT I R% % RF FR# 
Wm R# RTR# % RR RFlf Ft eft ®RH ft RRT RR#TT #7 RRT R#RT FfTT 
3RRTT I #f#T Tfr f#5# eTFT?RT |f , RTT#, RRRTT # # #RRT f <g? fF^RTH if 
#f MR Rl*RMI R# I, =p eft I #f#T RFT | MR, #7 R7T# R#? RPgR # RTR 
#f | R#f# RTJRf R#f t RFT, ## eTFTf RTT I f^TJRft eTFT| if cgS RT7TTR Rt pFRft 
'§8' ## # RT R? #, R# eft R eft Rif RFf sft I RfRTR # geRt ?R f#S# 

Rfl^ if RT# # RF, RFT PtTT R# RTR# fotT RF R#f RT RFT TTRTeT f#T R#R eTFT# eTF 

# I #7 #7 #R RMRT# if R# | eTFTf RTT FTeT, RT RRTRT #3# 1 1 f#T # RRT 
RT# RTT 7TRTR R# g^ RTT # McTT t #7 RFT RReT # RTtf #3# RTeTT R# TF R# 
t PtTT, ItRt RTF# RRR it RTRTR % RTg#R RRR RT7RT # geRT # fFRTTRR if, #RT 
RR, FtRT RttTR I 

?R% RT# R# t f#T RR RRf R^R % RTg ^r RRff% rrir Rt RFt|t, geRt e^t 
RRT RR% Rf, gRF R5t TRT RR% Rt, R%R ^5 R RRR RRif FtRt RR RRR Ft R1RT 
I RRR RR ft ^RT I ge?F Rtt RRTRT ^ FtRT 1 1 RTRt RF RFIF RRt RftRt R?t RfTF 
Rif Fteft ^%R RftRf R?t RFrf Ft RT# I, R<# #t Rflf Ft RTRt I, f^TRif RTR RIRRT 
W Rtt RRif FT# RT# F I ge^F # TRT RRR if, fRFTRR Rt# if, RF F# #3T 

fie?# rft| if #r RRir t^ir cn# if it r# rftf if, RRtf# Pft rr rrr #r 

Rig# RR % ■3TTR RT# F 3TRRt f#RRt # RF RR RFf 7FRT t, # RR RT Rlt I, 

# RRg RT RTet I ##t % f# I RRf% RR RTR g?Rt Mett R I eft f# ^Rt FRTR 
RTSIW Rf RR MTT R RRRT R# RRff% RF RR geRt if | #T RRT Rt RRR # 
Ri%§T Rtt ^RRRt Rtf' #T geRt #t RTRTR Rtt RR geRt Rt MR #t R 
RRRR '3RRTRT Rtf' # t^RRRT RRRT TTTRT I, geRt if RRR R9T if RRlft^T RT? #1 # 

#Rt RR# cRR# #gg, RTTR#ggRRf#Rit#rPFTTTR geRt i MTR 

# # cftR T Ft TfTTT #R R# f# if # #^ RFf RRRT 3# #R RR# I #R FR 
f#Rf#t R# t, ?R PttRT # RTR Rtt # RR RtR Rt# | RT ## 1 1 Rt RF RRR 
RTR I RF RR# R# fRt OTTRRtR RRT RtR | RfTf , RRT RtR | geRt # fl^hlRR 
RttRT I 3TReT if geRt # f#tTRR Me# ftFR# R# Rt# |, RRtRT #7 f#TTFt R^l 
#T # #RT3TT RT vHrj #H fRtrT# R# Ft# |, #R# RR# RRR Ft, RR# Ff#TTT 
f#f, RR# RIRR fair, 3Rg#?TR Rt^T?Tr FT, RR# MRT #R, RR# FRTT 
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Wit f#t WW # WF WW# 1 1 tt? WFT =§#t rift # Wit W# t FTW W, WTWjW 
#tlTT Ft WW rift t, t f#WW tt w |, WIWT, Fk?n k# 1 1 

# WW ft WW (3dd ^TWi t WF# <3TTrn t # FT WTW *JWF wit WWi WW W Witt 
WT# t ft ftw WTF W Wf WWW WIT# t gWF tt f#FMd WWW W tk TWIT WWW W 
#T Wit? WW W# TFWT, tWT WW# WIT WW WFf TFWT, WTTrddd# WIT WW W# TFWT, 
Wtf W# TFWT, W=F # WW t, t# FWT Ft# t WW WIFT WTWT t ft W[WT ttW fftWWWW 
ft W#, fftTRWW WTF FT# t W FT Ff#tTT, fWWTW WWWIT # WTWT I WWi f7TWT# WIT 
ttr <3d) WiT 7TTWWT WWt WW ’jft WWW WWW WIT f#T# WT# WTWIW t, #WW I 

ww www t wwt tt 1 1 wtt wifwt wrck ft wiw k ttf ftw Fwk w ? i 

t wwwwt Wdldl ^ ft WF 5WWT MWT ft WFWT-5TWFWT WF ttw WiT WWW I, FWIW 
FWTf WFT# WW WWW t, tt WW WWW I, FW #W WWWT WWT WW# W#, %T WW# 
WITW, WF ^Wi PlWi*WI T3ITW 1 1 WF T3TTW WWW! WFT I Wt t WWW W # WifWT ?TT 
WW WW WWW t WWW wt WFT WWW! WTtw, Wftw #T TWWT t WWW # W# WWW! 
WF #WWjWl fW tW t FW #WWT 1 1 

tk ?rr #t k kwk w fkr wwrw wwwr I ft wt ttw Fwrt I wt wt I tk wwwft 

#ftr k cfWTT TTIWT 1 1 W^W 3TWk FWltt tlW | WT WT^kWT I WT TPi[# WWT I WF 
wt I W#t, geW 7 # #FTW k, ?wt wf gWTT t fWFTW k klW# W WF WFW ^WTWT W# 
t, WF 3TTW WTF kt#* I WT# WTW gWWWWT wk -3# ^rtt WW WWt #FTW t FWRt 

ttw ?w# w#r-## wk I fww# w, tftw # wwwftww w t, ww^ft w I, ftww 
1 1, wf wtt wiw 1 1 tk wwt wiw wit? wzw-wfk, wwr wr wtf I, w wwt wtw 

FW WTFt | Ft I wwfft Wfk Wtft I Wt Wt WW) ^ftwr cFT WWt'3ITW WWWT t, tt? 
§Tfttf tt WFT? WFf I tk w w^ftw WWWT I Witt ?w ftwr wir WTW Ft WFI wwfft 
jjftwr WWTF Ft WTTWTt I FR-wftW WW WWTW wtf FtWT I Wt #T, WR t l aftT FIW I 
tftwWFtkr WTWWT WWW Wt wtf WiT WWiWt WIWT WTW gWF wwt Wtk wwftr WFf 
I tk WWW WiTW t fww ftwk WWWW WWW Ft tk ^wf wt fFWWWW Ft I WF WRWR 
WW WWTW | WFW wtw TTW?lt t ft WTWW Ft ^tt tk W^tf t ft FkF §T7sW tt 

ww^k Ft ft wt did t did tkft cTittw wwwit ftk i wttw wrwk ^ tk tf 

^kw t kk 3IWWT 3tk WWF wwtf W FT WWTW WT^WTFWtftWWTWttWWW 
IWttTT WTW Wit, '3T3RF d'tld Wt k, Witt WTW, ^t Wt WTW, WW^TT % ttjft 
WTTftW ^WWWW did t did, WF 3FTWT W§W WW^W Wtf t, 3TWWT WT ktf t, WWWit 
WTW# f#n# tt Ifkww k TFWT wfwt I, ^ffwt WFf t WTF ftw wwt WTW kt Ft 
tww wwt Wf-WTW t WTW Ft, WWWW WPJ# fWWIFT tt tfWWW k TFWT WFWT I 
#T TftlWWT Modi ^ I wwk Wi^ WWW^ f , WWT # WF WWi # WFt ft WF # WTW TftWT 
t ftr WW WWTW Ft WTWT# k wwtt #T fWWT t wwtt ftWTT WiT WW# t, 
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SFitfo HF FT# 1 1 ^FT HF % 7R# f#TR #T $T#T FTT ## HTt HTTHHT #T1T 

1 1 RE FF TRF # F# I, ##-Fl# H# 3|# FTR# # FHlt #H #ct t, FHTt 
#FHR # THjH-FTT^H *tf FR t '3T#F #FT f^TTH FRT I \Hcbi, FHHT #Et 73% # 
H# Ft# FTT? RE c^hm cj§t TTTF % 3J% T# 1 1 ##F HF# # ^RTHT HTTHHT HF #TTT 
I f#TR #t f# FRET RE -37% 3TTH# HTT HFHTT | HF FRT I FFHTt HFJ# f#TT# 
$Nl MSdl p, HHT TTTF % <6*11 Hodl % I viTtcfcl 37 J Tl H?t 3TTH# Hf?| dddl ^ dF, 
3Rtft HTT f#TR HT # H^ FFT Ft W I, TRRT FRT '? I # Hp5 RE FTTH# HTT 

<9M!?1 'SIT vjjldll ^c? «T d^c$ I 

FF t, -3TTH FR# I ## HTFT, t e§5 HFR H# HTTTTT RE HTH H RE RHT HF 
f#TR HTt# Ft FTR RE HT% H I F#f# FFFT FT# FF t f# FT FHTT FH# f# HFT? 
Ft% HI# I 3# ## I #f#H ^T# HT# H H RE sft^t # H##HTT FT 3TTH# # HTFHT 
| 3ftT FT sftTTT #, FTTH Ft T|f#Fr f 3# RE HFF I, R#T Ft RTF# # ?FHTt Ft 
HT#H 150 HTH fR FF FTTH 3 sEftrf 7T? #, #H T#?RFH |3TT HT # HF FFF, HF 
HHTT HFT gT^Ef 3 ##-## RTF # <J#H FT gTHTT # 3# H# HT f# H#F HF# Ft 
3#T HR FT HF# F I #f#H #Htf#FH FT FHR # RE Hf FFT f#HT# 3# ^HTHT Ft# 
#t HFT^ HF # HF Ft HTFT FRT I FF # ?|F §3TT RE #H -STF^F ^ 3ttT 
%F 3TTHf 3TR FIF?t t FTTF TTTF FT^TFF^R §]TT F3TT, FRt FtFT FTTF^t FTT FR I 
F?tF FRT Ft FHFT Ft FT^ ^S» Ft 31% HftF I Ft ^TtH # FTTRFF§R FF Rld^lFT 
FittF-FoftF TEF >Ft?^R % FHTF H |3F I FTFt-FTFt TTF ^TFTt H f^FT 
3FRT flRTFF Ft %r oftT 100-150 FTTT F 3TFTTT ^FEf F I FTF H FT^t FTFT FHt 
HFT I 

Ft FfTf FTfTF FTt FtF 3TTH 3TFH T# FTTFTT HF1FT HF f 3TT FE TR FtH 
I^RFfF TTTF FT TTTF Fift-FTFf FR FTF FFT Rpft FTFR HTf, Ft FH% Ft H^, FHFTT 
§TftT ^TF Ft HFT TTFT TTlft TRc^t fHRtFT 3TFft Ft HFt, FFT Ft Fft FR Ft# I, T^FT 
gFE F 7FTFF, STftT 3TF5T # F# FT T3TT# FTR FTH FTt §Tf#T FF FT# I, FHFtT 
5#T, #HTT 3TTF# #% HF^TT F FTR FTT FHTF I FTF # f#TT# FTR #, F# 
$T#f#T FTR Ft I # HF F^F RTFFT |3TT I #T, t FF FF#F HFt FTT TFT f ^T 
f^TFR H HTfFHFFH # I ##H FF 7FTTH g# >3TFFT #FT I f# 3RT FHI^ #FFR 
TTF Ft F^T-FTT#F H FFF f 3ftT FF t#T 3TTH FTFT I FF FT^ # FT# FH F# T^F 
FRT HFHT FTtf F#TT H# FFTt I 3THt # FF^ Rp 3nF F ^T5 FR FTF t, FTFT-Fc# 
FFFT F1FT 1 1 FF # HH ^gT %FR HHHTFT FT, FTtf RE FTT FTHf $ 75THT ^ #H 
FHT^ Fp, FTT#jTF H F FF FFF, F§F gRFTf FTT 3TTFI# # H# I FTT FTTtF #t, 
?#t t, ##H f#T # FTR HF TF% I, 3TTFT# FTT# ^FJFT 1 1 #T, # # FT# TTHFRT 
ft# 3TFF # # 3RT FHTT FpT-HTITtF H H# I T3HFTt HjT5 H ^T? TTT#H FF f#TH 
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F)t FjS? ktRtfFF Fit dl4td 4^4) dl4ld k FFFT Fkf FFFT, 9?jf4dd F)t dlktF ^5 
F^k kt RTF | 3Ffk 5F k fRf FF dldtd Fkf, FpJ dlklH doREF Ft Ft FTP TTt FfT 

■3psr k 4k $ttff F^k-iFk' ff ftf FF i fft fft ff?t k, cr^t kt §trt=t 4 ^ff 
k =§& Ftkt f?|F Fkkt di4tn Ttkf F fdxr ft# ft kt k FfFtf k' fkrr ff % ff, 
3TFk ftf 1 1 <4=bhd ff^ ff 4t f^t f4 ff Fikk rff fkFTF 4tr $kk k Ftkf 
k, rtf^ft RFFt kRtkt Ft Rtf ftfft ktFT 4k, ff ^Rtftf ktkt Tpk f^f krak 
3tt I FFk '3TTFFF FF.kt.kt. t F9TFF ffFF FTTT k FFHt FFT I F-kt.kt. k, FF Fk 
RFFtf Ft fkF I, d$M Ft klR kt k, FF 7TF RFk FTF t RFF SF F?t I 24 
kf%F kkktfTFTT RTkt RF TFT7T FFF I Flkt R4F7 RTFFt t 4t, 3TFFT FRT 
Fkt I, ftf Frk k, kr k Fk, ffpft% k Fk, ^ftf k Fk, 4t kt kk kf fttf Fk i 
Ft FF FF FR FFFt Ftt MFodf I Ft Ft FTFT F£F FTT^F FTFT Ft 3TTFTfk k FFf 
FFfkt I fRf FTT ktkt FTTFT 3F FT ftpFfk FjS FTF, k$F ^ FT f^R k 4k FF 
Fkf FTFt % kFT k?F ktf k FF, kk F Ft 7k, Ft, Ft FtFFT FFFT k?IT 4k Flkt 
FlklF, FF FTF F§F 3TF3t 1 1 FFtfor FTf&7 k FF kt FTFk I % ^FE F kkE FTFkt 
FT 4k 4l<d FF kt F^J F FpJ FFT Ft, FFTTT Fkt kk | FT Ft FF kkt did Id 
F FI 41, Ft k4 4> 7I7k k Fkt RIFT FTfkF, FfRE F7TF 4ls kkt FTfFF FIRE kid I Fk 

FTFFT Ft I Ftkt Fk FTFFT Ft k 3TTFk FFFT % FFffkt FR ktF ^TFTFF FFt I ^ 
3TFt FF7F fkkFT k FFT 7TTFF FF Fk Rlk I FFlk FTFIlk F FTF F7k t FT 
Fikt, Ft FFT7T d,FdM Ft FTFT k vldF RTk k, FF) fkT kt Fk RTF FFF F, kt FFk 
F FFT fkF Ftr ^FFH Ft RFT I 4k k FtkFT fkt ^ fkF 4t FR^Tt Fkt fk^kt 
F FF kF kFT Ftk f I FTFTFT FF k 'jk FF F1F FTT FFFF F fF 4t ktF FFT k 

dRciRdd ^rkt k Fik f 4k f^ FiktF Fik 1 4k krak k kt RFk 4k 

FtTF Ft fkF FFFT Ft RTF k dFldd, ^Kl RFST FTTF FTTk I fktkt FF k FFT FFT 

k fRttff FFk k, kt fkk ftffm k ft Ftkf 4k ftft k ftf ft Frk k ffft 

d^dM Fkt FtFT, FFFT FTFFT FtFT k, FF %FT 3TTFkt FFFt fkFFT k tfkF Ft 
FTF I kF-F-kF FTFF FtFT FTFT k 4k FTTF ^TTFT FTF5T FRlI, TFTTTF k FTFT, 4k 
fkFTkF ?F k FttFT, tlfkfkTF k I 

Fkffkr FFk ^ftt k ff kF k§k k Refft ftf flkifkR kt fft k, ?Fk 
ktFFTFf k, 4tk k I RF FtFFTF FFt I^FFFTkt Fk Ft? ^FTR Fkf k kRfTF 
l^FFFikt kt ^5 ftff fi^f k ktkt k, tttb ffr ff, ttcjt fk^r, ffRtff 

FtTFT, FF ?TtFT Fkf kfT k tkrft Ftt I % FR kt Ftt kF TFFT, FFTTTTF 3TFF gRT 


24. See item 200. 
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ft fft t, c§fft Rft, Rerif ftf I, Rffr! Ft# t, ff ftt# ft tt#, % fR i 25 
Ftf Reef f# % w tt w Ft ire tjftf stft tf ff ftft I, tw ft ftF f% 

RfF % FT# I fM ft# Ft 5TFFT F# t, FFEtFt?$TTFF?tsitttFFFt R fF dyd 
FFTff Rip# TRE Rm^ dHteRtR#; Ft Ft t #T RlF FFT ^TFRRiRHF t F# 
FTFT dldl t ^FE tf, d^bl'H I 3uRl< FTF FFT % ERE FiRf tf 3ftT '3ttT FtFt 

R Ft 'El'Jl Ftt t I Ftt #J| t, F?lF E F# Ftt # FFF # TRE EtF t, #§ Fit FTtt 
did FTFTF Ftt t fddld 6 ^s<^m 1 c^t | FF EtF t^TT if OTRT > 4 -6 Id ;JRm Fit FF 
FFT FTFRT Ft Ff , SiRkl Ft Ft I FTft FTF ft *pE t I ReTFT 5?F feRlRefe t FF TRE 
FREcT t, SRftRlfRTF I, 'df-FF# I RlF# R RTT#-FftFf Ft, RRtTF Fltt FTFF Ftt 
t I ?fRtF «l.§d ^ 1 <*R % ftRTfRTF FfFT I FF TTF FTF #FT ^ FTtT FTfft F#FT FF 
Rld>ddl t f# fE FT TT# FTt Mp I Rtf# TRE FFTFT ft Ft FT TTFFT, TT?M FTt 
FT? F ^5 R# IRtF REt I ftRffRTF Ft, ^ER 3TF5T Ft, IRE RpFFTT FTTF FT# Ft 
FTTFcT Ft, FF Ft #FT 1 1 3# TFTTRET 3TRFTF % TP E FF fFT RFT t ^RtFT E, 
FT^F Ftf ftTTT FF^FTTFF ft FTFFT, FFT tt, #T # #F FT FFF FTRtFTT 3?R #ITT 
Ftt TF# # F>ld, # ^TFT, Ft y)(3l <3ldl t, FRET FIT Ft Pkdl % < 3 dt FT FFF I FTT 
FFF #lEt FT FRET ten, F^TTFt Ftrtt I, WTFF FEft I, FF TTF FTRT FT^T 
1 1 fPFft %, F^T^T PE foRETT I 3tM ^f, % FUF^t F?t ^ETFF | FT W 
Fff^RTT #T FFTT TFt, rRT FTRT^t <E FTlfsRT Ft I RTFT FFTRT F FF FR TTFFt f^E FF 
Ft FTF Ft Ff, FF FFF d?R FRltt FF FRft I, ^RE F?t #T f^EFTT ’ft FT TRE?ft 
1 1 Ft FF FF FPJFt FT^T t 5 ERF F, ^RT TUftF FIF FF t f% ^ dFt ^ FFF 
Ft FF FTF F3^ f ^RT FTFcftT % FFlt ftFTF F FF FTF F# TFcff, FF FF% 
Ftt-Ft% FFFT F FFF F% TFft 1 1 

Ft, PJT-FFT F?t FT^f FTFF Ft! TtfFRT FF ^RdlRdd 3TFft Ft TsTTF FTF t 
FttT ^fF 3TTFF FiFT FF.Tft.Tft. t 3TtT FF 3?tT FF 1 1 FF F^F FR^RT #F t 3TtT FtFt 
FT%F aftT FFtt FT%F I ^FRT iRdlRdd 3TFft pE dttFT ^FFT FTt Ft FT^f FTF 
FRFT I FTt FTTTJTF F, FTt FFFT F, Fit TFT if, FTF T3F F, F)tf ’ft, FF 7 FTRET ^TT 
T5t| RTRET FtFTT TFTIfF TftdF FT, Ft TREFT I f% FTTTT FTRET ^ft FT FFETTF 
Ft FTF f^Ff Ft fFF, FREF FF^ FFF R Ft F% FTFFT FtFT I FF F^F ^FTFT 
^tF# #F 1 1 FTRET FFT FFFT Wft FFT TFT t 3ttT 3RTF FTF FT Rp, FTF FT 
fcEFR Ft Fit FT FFFT t FTF FT, FTt Ftf FT, FF FFFT FTTF’ft Ft W I :J FTFT 
FTFF FTF FRFT, T|F FFFT FTF FtTT, FTFJT ^FT FT FTF FtF ^tR F RTF FRTFT 

25. The Statesman of 20 November 1959 reported over 900 angry students holding up rail 
traffic for six hours outside Shahdara Railway Station demanding additional trains be- 
tween Ghaziabad and Delhi in the morning. 
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Rdf dR Rtd dF dTd F^R-FdR FTlRt ^3Trcpft fR Fdi dF diFt "Ft RR diFT fddi 3TFT 
dddT R FTTF 3ft dd dlR R, Rfd dFR R 3TFdT ddd didR R, R$TT didR f , 9TTR ^TTF 
didR R dF F^i dift Ft 'jH^SI dddR 3TTFR dt f?TF ^ ijddfi dR fREFdd dt dTdET Ft, 
fRdtdtT FTdTd fcdFT Fd 3T^5T FFTT 3ft fR FddT did R I FTdfRF R >ftd l i>F?l FTlRf diT 
Fdi 3fdiR #3T 3Ttd d|fT FTdR Rt3f dfdFTdT f, FTdTdT did eft dF % fdi 3ft d*dd R 
iRdlftiM 3dRf % FdR F9T dd R dt dT d§d did R, dTpT 3^ FHT dlf^F, did R 
Rtd dp FdT Fdfd dFT dd ddE dR dFT R, Fd Rfd FTdt ddi ^dld 3fdTd % dfd 
dTdt H FdlR fRdTd TFd R I 3fd Fd dtdd % d^di R Tfdd I, ffFHMd I, Fd FFi 
33d ftdlRl, Fd tthf Rdl^Td FTd diRt, Rfd d3?R Rr ^dfR Fit3f dR dRr 3fTdT 
di§F ^ cefht ^ttRtt ^ ^ diRn fe?ifw hfR t, sftrf % diFd Rtfe ftRR, drR 

FRd Ft dTF dRR Ft I fR3T dt dtFTT ddTFdt Ft, dddiT Fi3f 1 1 Rfdid ddTd fR?TT 
vJidl % f^E F’T ddl dRR, Fdi Rdp^Td -3TTT ilWI^ FtdT R Fdd> did 3Tdfd R Fdi 
Rt RtR R, FTdTRt did, dF dRt % Rtdt dR FTTF ddl6 ddT RR R dfeh dF % 3TTF 
■3TFR dR ddT ddl6 RR R d)<*i dR I dd ddTdiT FiRmi dldi Ft dldl R I =Kllfd> FTdd 
3IlHd dRt &>dl dt 3TTF $lfR<l Ft 3TTR t T =EF ^ -3ftT FFTT fdvdT dt FtFEEt dFEd 
df^ft I dPbd FhR dFT RjfF^td dTd FtR f ^flft d^t, dlft R^dd FdR % 1% 3tt7 
did ddT dR, ^F ddT dR, dF dFf I dt dF ^Idi dRdd d^t 1 1 dt FdfRd dF 
tRdlRdd 3TFff dT ?d fddd d?t RddR dt dddTt 4tddt d#d 3ffT dF 3fdR did I 
fdi Fddd R?dT $TFT, dTd %, dRtd dd FtdT dlRl{, dTdRdR R, dF FFtJd dR % 
FdTfT dt3f R dF, dF dRt f% dtd dTT RR ^ fRtT zfT feR d3TF R dRt R dF 
RR did dR !?, FdR ddT dddd FdR dF d§d dR RdT ^ fR^ddTd R I 

FdtRrF 3 ^ ^sndt ^§R R fRi dR fRRt R FrtddR 3 R dTdRdit dR ceRR R, ffR 
Rdd t, 3tR Rrr t, dF FdtR teiddt R dR I RR Ft Re fttf f^e fRddd R?t 
dd % Rtf ddTF dFT RdRt R, Rddft UH R Ri F=fi dt d>FEt dTFTF R did Rf 
^RRRdd '3TTRf R, FTtd ^dR dF 3TdTdt did dF R % ddR aRd dFT ^ dldfF-ET R 
F^T> R§df Ft, fRdTRf R?dT, dlRt dTdfREt R dM Ft fR> Rtsff dF FdR RdRt dt 
tRdlRiW RRt ^ Rtd 3TT dR R, FdR Ft Rrd.^FdR dfdt, dT? R, FdT ddF R I dd 
dF Fdi 3NdRd Ft 3flFdt, Fdi difldT fRR 3fldR dR dd d3f^Rt FTTtft R R?T dR, 
3Tdd-3Tdd FeEff R dRf I dt R #d RRRRddT FdRt % FRdTdf 3TTd 3TdTdf dR dt 
3dtddidIF |Rfdn dRt% dTTd R 3F fR^Rt R, RdRr dt dTdRdi Fd dTdt R fFdddRt 
R dR R ^td dF R$dT diTdd did dR R dddR Rt FdFdidlF 4d 3FTTF FdT dTFdT 1 1 
ddffRi FTdJT R RddT dddd Ft d3f^dt R aftd FdT ddF R 3TR TRT fRdTM fF^ddFT 
dt fRF dR I 

3TFt dFT 3TTR dt FFR Rd ^dT fRwTT R Fdd dTTFd R ^Sitl diFT fdi Fd dTdt Fd 
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Rt f#TTT RTT # I, #T RTT # % 4-5 fcT RTF RRT R## # ##, ##t # f#r 
f^roTT % 9TFT Rl# RUni^TH R#F FR RTF RTt RF#, RF f#RT RF# | R#t-RT# 

#ht rtIfr % rift# IftFtftHH 3 tf# RTt rht H>hi # rf# rt # ftt ttr^ 

^-RR R>#) Rife#, # #R, Tg9T Ft, RT# F#f 3FTRFTH Ft f# FRIT #H RTT # t 
RFH#f#R#^%3TT#f#T#tlFRHTFttfr# RTTRH #?t 1 1 

-RFT RF# t % Rp? faff % I^WIH # f#TFT R, RRT f#TFT RTt Ttrt RRRR ?FTT 
I FR# #RT RT # RTF t, HTFR RT, Rp FHHTRTT R# §f t #F #T # RTF 
% I Rlf%T I % FHRiT HRRTT HHHT Ft RT, TR #HT FT, RRIRRI ## #, FtRT # 
RTf^TT, R# # $TFTFTT gFTT R#$F RFt RTT HRTFT f# RTtf T£RTT FHRTt FRTT# RT 
TR% T3TRT FHHTRT F#t RTt, # # #RT 1 1 # FR HR RT# R^R R# FR RFTRT7 
RRTft ##R RRT rtr % $TTHF R#t RTTRRT # F^T Ft HRTFT t RFTT FR' RTTRRT R3TR I 
■3ft? RTHRT RF I f# FR RTTHTF Ft RTR, #f$TRTT Ft RTR, FR TT# fir F^T ftHTT TFRT 
I FT RTF tt, F*t FT RRR RRT T|FH# tt R# #RHT % Rf#T RRR RTRT # f^FIRR 
RTT #RHT I, R#T # f^RTTFF #T, 3TTRH R FFTF T3FH RT# |, FT RRR TsfTFt FTR 
RTt #TFTT I TTRt # HTHH, Rf#T Rp’ 3F# RT RR 'jft RTRT % RRRT # f^TR I 3TRT 
TTR f=TRR TFT Ft 3TTT Ft HRTFT t FtT # TFT t HR #t TRRTt tt RTTHRT FtRT | RoRT 
rTi RHT#T grRT RTt RRFT RTT TrT 1 1 HFTRTR TsIRTT RFT Ft RT F5TRT Ft cfRl# # 
TFTTR TFrft I #T #ft RlfFR <3ftT FR RldRl^ % ’ft FRTTT fFRTR ^RTRT RTfFR FR 
RRF, RTF Rt ^RilRq^i -3TRft Ft, RTF Rt RtR ^ RTFT Rt 3?TT RTR Ft I fontt RRT 
t^RTR TRTT FtRT I RTRT R?t %RRR RTTRT RTTRF ^ I ^rRT c^t ftRRRR RR-?ftT RRT^ 
RMR Rot Ft# I, RF # RRT g?RFRT# % RfrF RT# % RTtf RTTR RRRT #T 
RHRTt RTT RTTRT, RR% RTRTR RF# 1 1 

^ ^ 3TN#, f#R ## % ^ft 3TFR RTRR #t RFT RT# Rit RttT #RTT f#TT 

RFT RTT #t#ftRW 3TT# # RRT# R, ### R RTF# RR, RRRR ^fffTRT 3ftT # R#tR 
RTTRT |f# RTFT TfR RTR# RT# 3# f## §TFT 3RT f## RTRT TRTR#T tt RRT FR 
RTR # #%?T R#TT f# # RTRjt fRRTR ^5?RT RT RTRR TTR I 
RRf#R! 

[Translation begins: 


Officers and Soldiers of the Territorial Army, Brothers and Sisters, 

I am a little surprised that 1 have come here in connection with a function of the 
Territorial Army for the first time, in ten or twelve years. As far as I remember, 
I have never been invited before. Otherwise 1 would have certainly have come 
before this. (Applause) 
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Anyhow, I am very happy to be here, for several reasons, but particularly 
because this function has been organized by the citizens of Delhi. The Territorial 
Army does not mean that a few people have been selected and given military 
training, which is a good thing no doubt. Its real significances lies in the fact 
that those of us who are outside the armed forces, the common citizens, people 
who follow other professions and occupations, become a part of it. So it serves 
two purposes. One, it becomes a link between the common people and the 
armed forces and two, it brings the armed forces closer to the people of the 
country. We want that the entire armed forces should have closer relations with 
the people. For one thing, the people in the Army, Navy and Air Force treat it as 
a full-time occupation and by complete devotion and training, become excellent 
at their job. But the armed forces constitute a very small percentage of the 
population. It will be a very good thing to inculcate a little of the military 
discipline in others so that they may imbibe some of the other advantage their 
training gives them. 

As you know, nobody in the world wants war. India’s policy has been 
weighed on the side of world peace and to work for it. This is something which 
we shall have to keep doing. But what is becoming increasingly clear in the 
world today is that no one respects a weak nation. It is only the voice of the 
strong nations which carries weight. Apart from that, the task of defending the 
sovereignty of the country becomes easier, because power acts as a deterrent. 
Nobody knows what will happen in the future because the entire pattern has 
changed since the invention of all kinds of new weapons and bombs. The greatest 
of Generals today do not know what is likely to happen in the event of a war. 
India has, in fact, had no first hand experience of the world wars, at least not 
very much. The Second World War came close to the borders of Assam but the 
rest of the country remained unaffected. But for the nations which had been 
drawn into its vortex, the War had become a matter of life and death for the 
entire nation. It was not a question of the armed forces fighting while the rest of 
the population read accounts of it in the newspapers. There were no spectators, 
for everyone had to pull his weight and to help in the war effort to the best of 
his ability. That did not mean that everyone put on uniforms and went to the 
front. There are different aspects to fighting and defence. So it was the duty of 
every citizen to help on his or her own way. Everyone cannot fight a military 
battle. But the war becomes a combined effort of the entire nation. We saw this 
in the First as well as the Second World War. In times of crisis, the ordinary 
yardsticks of life no longer apply. There are new yardsticks when an entire 
nation is in danger, and no individual can remain safe. Those who try to put 
themselves before their country and fail to pay heed to its call are considered 
useless. There are some who after enjoying all advantages of belonging to a 
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country, the opportunities for progress and employment, etc., fail to respond to 
the call of the nation in times of crisis and feel that defence is the duty of the 
armed forces, which is wrong. It shows that they fail to understand the nature 
of modem warfare. A nation can no longer be defended by soldiers alone. There 
are innumerable factors behind the soldiers who fight at the borders. They need 
help, ammunition weapons, supplies and a thousand other things, before they 
can be fit to fight. It is not like wrestling or fisticuffs. Courage is no doubt 
essential. But good weapons are extremely important. 

So, in short, in times of danger, the yardstick by which the people are 
judged is the extent to which they help in the defence of the country. Making 
money, soft-living, etc. can no longer be the criterion. The only yardstick is an 
atmosphere in which the entire nation is armed, perhaps not in the strictly military 
sense, but in the sense of mental preparedness and discipline and the willingness 
to help in the war effort. I am not saying that such a situation arises in India 
today. I am merely trying to point out that it is an outdated idea that fighting is 
the task ot the armed forces alone, of the Air Force, Navy and Army, while the 
rest of the population can go on with the usual humdrum tasks of making money. 
That is absurd. It cannot work in times of crisis. I would say that such thoughts 
should not be entertained even in times of peace. But particularly in times of 
danger, it just cannot work. 

This is how we must look at this problem. It is of course essential to keep 
the armed forces in excellent condition. Though they are not very large compared 
to the size of the country, they are very good. Compared to the size of armies 
maintained by other countries, ours is very small. But it can stand comparison 
with that of any country in the world in terms of courage and excellence. We do 
not possess atom bombs and neither do we wish to. That is not the way to fight 
a war, tor it would spell total destruction of the world. It can be no part of a 
gentlemanly war. I hope such a thing will never come to pass because then 
there will be no question of victory or defeat. It will mean destruction for the 
whole world. 

So, anyhow, armed forces are of course essential. But they cannot discharge 
their duties unless the entire nation is behind them and helps them. Some people 
feel that the best way is to have draft, compulsory military training for a couple 
of years, for everyone. As you know in many of the countries in Europe and 
elsewhere, young boys of twenty or twenty-one have to undergo compulsory 
military training for a year or so. They have to leave their homes and live as 
ordinary soldiers no matter what their family status or wealth may be. There 
are many advantages in this. For one thing, after the training of a year or two, 
they can be recalled at any time and trained to fight. Secondly, they benefit 
mentally and physically from this training. Physically, they become smarter 
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and instead of slouching around, as our young men in schools and colleges 
often do. But the advantages are marked, as far as mental attitudes are concerned, 
because even the rich boys have to live the life of an ordinary disciplined soldier 
and they learn to treat everyone equals. 

As you know, I do not like the idea of a nation being military-minded, 
because it means that there is constant thinking about war and anticipation of 
it. But in another sense, I do want that every man and woman should acquire a 
little military discipline and precision. In Europe too, till 150 years ago, until 
the time of the French Revolution, it was the armed forces which went into 
battle while the others relaxed at home. But a new atmosphere was generated 
in the time of Napoleon. It was in his time that the tradition of mass armies and 
conscription began. Every single young man had to go into the army, whether 
he was rich or poor. So conscription, in Europe, began since the time of the 
French Revolution and gradually, practically all the other countries had adopted 
this system within 100-150 years. 

Anyhow, leave alone actual wars, one result of the compulsory military 
training was that the people became stronger and developed a good physique, 
which is a great thing for a nation, for it increases its capacity to work. Weak 
sickly people can do neither mental nor physical work. So there are many 
advantages in this. I am not suggesting that there should be conscription in 
India. But the time is soon coming when every single child in the country will 
have to go to school. Nobody will be exempt. At the moment only about half of 
them go to school but the number is gradually increasing. Even now, according 
to the statistics that we have got, more than four crores of young boys and girls 
are in schools and colleges. Many countries do not even have a population of 
four crores. But India’s population is large that more than half of our young 
boys and girls are not getting education today. Anyhow, I think it will be a good 
idea to introduce some kind of military training in school and colleges. In Uttar 
Pradesh, the government has made military training compulsory for the boys 
which is a good thing. They will undoubtedly gain mentally and physically and 
it will be a foundation for further training in the future. We have the N.C.C., the 
National Cadet Corps, and the A.C.C. etc., for the boys and girls, which are 
very good in their own ways. 26 

The Territorial Army is slightly different. It is specially meant for the 
employed, who work in factories or railways or shops, etc. It caters to a slightly 
different age-group from that of school and college going children. We do not 
want anyone to give up their professions. The Territorial Army is in fact a link 
between their jobs and military training. After all, we do not want anyone in the 

26. See fn 24 in this section. 
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country to be idle. So whatever little military training is given to them should 
not come in the way of their own occupation, but on the contrary, form a link 
between the two so that both sides may benefit from it. Some people complain, 
as General Thimayya did recently, that recruits who work in factories or 
elsewhere are reluctant because the day is lost, while the recruits feel that it is 
he who loses a day's pay. So this is the problem. The fact is that I am convinced 
that those who join the Territorial Army and learn something here become better- 
equipped for any task that needs to be done, no matter what yardstick is used. 
So the factory' or other professions benefit instead of losing from this, because 
they get a more trained human being. He becomes better day by day as he 
gradually gains discipline and training. We can see how low the standard of 
discipline in this country has become. I have no objection to the young people 
making a noise, but liberty is not license, and unbridled hooliganism is not 
becoming at all. Stopping a train or indulging in other destructive activities 
creates problems for the whole country. 2 " A small fracas in a cinema-house 
rocks an entire city. There are altercations if the ticketless travellers are caught 
and punished. All this does no credit to us. Life has become totally indisciplined. 
and indiscipline weakens the country. The difference between the armed forces 
and ordinary citizens is that before joining the army, they are a mob with no 
organization or discipline. Training in the armed forces gives them both, which 
make them strong. Therefore a disciplined nation is strong, while the 
indisciplined are like innumerable sheep without any strength whatsoever. 
Therefore it is very essential to be disciplined. 

Therefore the conclusion to be drawn from this is, that all young boys and 
girls need some sort of training to instill discipline in them and give them a 
better physique and teach them to work as an organised group. Especially in 
these times when the world faces all kinds of dangers and nobody knows when 
something untoward might happen, it is extremely important for everyone to 
be vigilant and prepared. The nations which are not thus prepared will stumble 
and fall in a crisis, because then it is too late for any preparation. There is only 
panic and confusion. There is a famous saying in English, that external vigilance 
is the price of freedom. The moment we become complacent, freedom is 
endangered and can slip away. These are ordinary facts of life. But the strange 
thing is that though we wake up in times of crisis, by and large, we are 
preoccupied with our own little problems and petty squabbles. 

Anyhow, I have been talking about this and that. But the Territorial Army 
is a special thing. So are N.C.C. and other institutions which should be expanded. 
The Territorial Army gives an opportunity to the professional or the worker 

27. See fn 25 in this section. 
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who works in a factory or office, or on a farm, etc., to be trained without giving 
up his profession. 

It is possible that he may lose his pay for a few days. But it equips him to 
be better at whatever he is doing. Therefore he, as well as the organization 
where he works, benefit as a result. Gradually, a link will be formed between 
the common people and the armed forces. Generally speaking, the masses are 
preoccupied with their day-to-day problems. This will be a good link with the 
larger national issues of defence, etc. Therefore I consider the Territorial Army 
to be extremely essential and important. The fact of the matter is that the number 
of recruits to it is very small and must be increased. The trend has not changed 
yet and people continue to be in the old rut. If we feel that danger threatens the 
country, we tend to take out processions or pass a resolution or give advise 
about military moves. We tend to shift the burden to others. Obviously, the 
armed forces will do their duty. But the question is what we ourselves can do. A 
resolution should not give advice to others but to ourselves, and if we fail to 
implement it, the blame will be at our doors. If we do, it will add to our strength. 
The business of giving advice to others is really not right. 

Hence the Territorial Army and similar institutions are very essential to 
develop a close relationship between the rural and the urban. People should not 
join them for the sake of money. The tendency in India is not to accept 
responsibility. Therefore, I am specially happy that the citizens committee which 
has been formed with the Mayor and others is taking an interest in it. It will be 
a good thing if you can set an example to the whole country by recruiting a 
large number of people into the Territorial Army in Delhi. Secondly, there should 
be a closer relationship between the Territorial Army and the citizens and a 
sense of pride in belonging to it. In this way it will become a link between the 
various walks of life. I want to congratulate not only the officers and jawans of 
the Territorial Army but also the citizens of Delhi, who are taking an interest 
and establishing a closer relationship with the people in the armed forces. I 
hope you will set an example to the whole country. 

On my way to this place, the Mayor of Delhi told me that the citizens 
committee will meet in a few days to take steps to enlarge the number of recruits 
into the Territorial Army. I think sometimes you should have a route march by 
the Territorial Army on the streets of Delhi, so that the people may develop a 
sense of identity with it. 

As you know, we have sustained a shock in the last few days by the events 
which have occurred at the border and the incursion into our territory by the 
Chinese. It is obvious that we were bound to feel a sense of shock, grief and 
anger, for no nation can tolerate such things. We have been upset by these 
events. But we can even turn it to advantage in one way if we wish to. We can 
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become vigilant and prepare ourselves in every way and instead of giving priority 
to our own selfish interests, think of the defence of the nation. We must do 
something constructive for the country instead of grabbing everything for 
ourselves all the time. If such thinking is generated, this crisis could be turned 
to our own advantage. Danger and crisis are good for a country because they 
make it tough. Whether the danger is big or small, there is need for preparedness. 
In this context too, it is essential for us to lean towards such organizations as 
the Territorial Army and others. This prepares people mentally to be ready to 
serve the country. You cannot serve the country by making a noise or shouting 
slogans. If you take up a useful task and complete it, it will add to your strength. 

I would once again like to thank all of you for inviting me here and giving 
me an opportunity to meet the jawans of the Territorial Army. I hope that they 
will go very far and that the City and State of Delhi will set an example to the 
rest of the country in this matter. Jai Hind! 


196. To Private Secretary: Benefit Collections for Dead 
Policemen 28 

Please reply to this letter as follow: 

Dear Sir, 29 

The Prime Minister has received your letter of the 24th November.’ 0 He will 
gladly accept any money that you may collect, and pass it on to the dependents 
of the nine policemen who were killed in Ladakh recently. 

The Prime Minister thinks that the best way to give expression to one’s 
feelings in regard to the crises that have arisen is to do some positive and 
constructive work. 

He regrets he is unable to meet you in Ahmedabad as his visit there on the 
28th is a very brief one and his time is completely taken up. 


Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

28. Note, 26 November 1959. File No. 8/125/59-PMS. It is not clear to which of the three 
private secretaries, M.L. Bazaz. S.P. Khanna and C.R. Srinivasan, this was addressed. 

29. To the Conveners Susmit Shah, Navin Raval and Aravind Dalai. 

30. The National Solidarity Committee of Students informed Nehru that the students of the 
city would observe a National Solidarity Day on 27th November 1959 in order to con- 
demn Chinese aggression and to collect money for the dependents of the policemen 
killed in the border struggle in October. They hoped to present the fund to Nehru person- 
ally on the 28 November. 
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197. To V. T. Krishnamachari: Spending on Defence 
Equipment 31 


November 26, 1959 

My dear V.T., 

The developments on the Sino-Indian border have created a new situation. None 
of us can foresee the future. But, whatever the future might be, there can be 
little doubt that tension on the border will continue even if it does not grow 
worse. 

I imagine that this state of affairs will not basically improve for some years 
to come. It may of course grow worse. In any event, the question of defence has 
become of great importance. Whatever we can do today about it, we shall of 
course try to do, even if we have to spend more on it. But we have to look 
ahead and speed up the production of defence equipment and other requirements. 
We are producing a good many things in our ordinance factories, but it is the 
bigger things that I refer to, which involves speeding up the heavy industry part 
of our programme. Ultimately defence depends upon that. 

One of these days we shall have to discuss this matter in a small group. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


198. To Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Bhadri: Building 
Roads 32 


November 27, 1959 

My dear Bhadri, 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th November. ' 1 

In view of the new developments we must expedite the building of these 
roads. If necessary, we can short-circuit the routine methods. 

I am glad to leam that you are trying to give some employment to the 
people who got into trouble on the border. I think this is very necessary and 
what you are doing is important. You might also investigate other ways of giving 
them employment. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. Letter. File No. 17(190)/56-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

32. Letter. Copied to S. Dutt. 

33. See Appendix 17. 
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199. In the Lok Sabha: Chinese Road Construction 34 

Mr. Speaker: There is another adjournment motion tabled by Shri Goray. 
What is this matter? 

Goray: I have given notice of an adjournment motion because a very 
significant item of news has been dispatched by the New China News 
Agency on the 24th of this month. The main features of this news item are: 

(1) The road across Ladakh territory opened in 1955 is carrying thrice the 
freight traffic per month that it carried in 1955; 

(2) That road has been made into an all-weather road, and 

(3) Sixty plants, mines, farms and timber growing areas have been 
developed along the road during the last five years. 

In short, it means that they have colonized the area. I may draw your 
attention to the fact that while discussing Sino-Indian affairs, the letter our 
Prime Minister wrote to the Prime Minister of China on the 16th November 
1959, says in paragraph 13: 

“I regret I cannot accept the contention that you have been in occupation 
of the area up to the frontier line shown in your maps. On the contrary, 
the Government of India have exercised jurisdiction up to the frontier 
line specified by them. The nature of this possession has inevitably 
been different from that of an inhabited area. This area is uninhabited, 
mountainous territory of an altitude varying from 14,000 to 20,000 
feet above sea-level, with the mountain peaks going up much higher.” 
In this particular territory which has been described by our Prime 
Minister in these words they say they have already built not only the road 
but have started traffic; plants have been erected and colonization has taken 
place. In the Press interview, the Prime Minister had said that if the Chinese 
were to propose that this road should be allowed to be used for civil traffic, 
that request could be considered. Now, Sir, the Chinese have not waited 
for our permission at all. On the contrary, they have said that their traffic 
has increased three-fold and colonization is going apace. If these are the 
facts, then all the debate that is taking place in this House becomes 
meaningless. So I would like to know what is the position. 

Surendranath Dwivedy: The Defence Minister must have known it. 

34. Adjournment Motion. 27 November, 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XXXV. cols 2173-2176. 
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Tyagi: Is this matter for discussion in an adjournment? We are already 
discussing the question of Sino-Indian relations. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Apart from that, the hon. Member is really drawing attention 
to a news item from Hong Kong which has appeared in a newspaper today. 

Mr. Speaker: What is the authority of the newspaper? 

Goray: the New China News Agency. It is authoritative. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It refers to the Chinghai-Tibet highway. It is by no means 
clear to me from reading this whether it even refers to the other road. It may or 
it may not; it is by no means clear to me. Anyhow, it is very difficult for me to 
give any information about something that has suddenly appeared in a news 
item there. Naturally, we shall try to get as much information as possible. But it 
is not easy to get it quickly from anywhere. Anyhow, it is hardly a matter for an 
adjournment motion. 

Mr. Speaker: If the Chinese have already occupied this portion... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: First of all, I do not know if this road is the same as the 
Aksai-Chin Road. We do not know that. 

Goray: May I clarify? Here they have stated specifically: “China today 
bragged that the average monthly volume of freight traffic on the disputed 
Chinghai-Tibet highway, which has been built across Indian Territory in 
Ladakh, is at present three times more than in 1955 .” 

So far as the news item is concerned, it gives no room for doubt. 

Mr. Speaker: I am afraid I was misunderstood before I completed my 
sentence. If, as a matter of fact, this news item is correct and plants and 
machinery and other things have been moved there and the area has even 
been colonized, colonized by whom ? 

Goray: The Chinese. 

Mr. Speaker: Of course, if they have colonized, they will be removed from 
that area as part of the removal from other areas which they have occupied. 
Therefore this is part of a bigger issue. It only adds more point, to what is 
already there in that it is not that they have been merely occupying 
uninhabited territory but they have been proceeding further. Therefore, it 
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has to be treated a little more seriously. That is all that it amounts to. 

Braj Raj Singh: Will the Prime Minister investigate the matter and make a 
statement? 

Mr. Speaker: He says so. He is not aware of it; he will try to make inquiries. 
There is no doubt about it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: May I again submit that this is a message from Hong Kong. 
It talks about the Chinghai-Tibet highway. The Chinghai-Tibet highway is not 
the Aksai-Chin highway at all. It is a different thing. But the man who has 
passed it on from Hong Kong has probably mixed up the two and dispatched it. 
I am only basing myself on his own report. I have no other information. In that 
report, reference is made to the Chinghai-Tibet highway. It is not the Aksai- 
Chin Road at all. 

Braj Raj Singh: He may make a statement on Monday. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot promise that it will be on Monday, Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 

Goray: I shall be satisfied if the Prime Minister would give an assurance 
that he would look into it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot do anything beyond my power. I can give the 
assurance that I will look into it. But I cannot say that I can make a statement on 
Monday. 

Goray. I am not insisting that it should be on Monday. Any time will do. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If any important information comes to me, I shall place it 
before the House. But I cannot obviously find out easily about such matters. I 
am merely coming to certain conclusions from this report itself. This report 
talks about the Chinghai-Tibet highway. The Chinghai-Tibet highway is not 
the Aksai-Chin Road. 
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200. To Sampurnanand: Auxiliary Defence Bodies 35 

November 29, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Your letter of November 26 about the Pradeshik Education Corps. It is true that 
I referred to this in a speech recently. 36 I knew next to nothing about this till 
someone told me about it a few days ago. I mentioned it to General Thimayya 
and he gave me the impression that in his opinion this was a good show. 
Apparently he was rather opposed to it previously, but on seeing it and finding 
out more about it, he changed his opinion. 

What exactly is your difficulty now and where does the Defence Ministry 
come in? 

I do not myself see the advantage of integrating the P.E.C. with N.C.C. I 
agree with you that the N.C.C. only affects a very limited number of students, 
but that type of intensive work seems to me desirable. The P.E.C. can coexist 
and function in a wider field. 

After I have heard from you, I shall discuss this matter with our Defence 
Ministry. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


201. To Hem Raj: Compensation for Acquired Land 37 

November 29, 1959 

Dear Hem Rajji, 

Please refer to your letter dated 6th November, 1959, with which you forwarded 
a representation from the villagers of Awari village, Palampur, District Kangra, 
regarding certain compensation claims. 

I asked the Defence Secretary to look into the matter and report to me. I 
have now been informed that adequate funds have been made available to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Kangra, to enable him to disburse compensation to the 
villagers for the requisitioned land as well as tea gardens upto 31st March 1959. 
An officer of the Defence Organisation who had been to the village recently to 


35. Letter. 

36. See item 195. 

37. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Congress. 
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make on-spot enquiry into the matter has met the villagers and explained the 
position to them personally. 

As regards the payment due to the villagers for the water drawn from the 
Kuhl for the Military Camp, the Defence Secretary is getting the w'hole case re- 
examined in consultation with the local civil authorities and I expect that a 
decision in the matter will be reached shortly. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


202. To N.G. Goray: Chinese Road Construction 38 

November 30, 1959 

My dear Goray. 

Two or three days ago, you tabled an Adjournment Motion 39 based on a Times 
of India report about the Chinghai -Tibet highway which, it had been suggested, 
had been built across Indian territory in Ladakh. I stated then in the House that 
so far as I knew this was not across Indian territory. I have now received further 
information on this subject. It is clear from this that the Chinghai-Tibet highway 
referred to in the report passes nowhere near Indian territory. This particular 
highway is entirely different from the Aksai Chin road. It passes north-east of 
Lhasa. 

I am informing the Speaker of this also. If he considers it necessary, I shall 
make a statement in the House. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


38. Letter. 

39. See item 199. 
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203. To Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Chinese Road 
Construction 40 


November 30, 1959 

Dear Mr. Speaker, 

On the 27th November, Shri N.G Goray tabled an Adjournment Motion in the 
House based on a Times of India report about the Chinghai-Tibet highway. In 
that report it was suggested that this was across Indian Territory. I stated in the 
House that according to my information this did not pass through Indian 
Territory. It was an entirely different road and had nothing to do with the Aksai 
Chin area. In fact, the Chinghai-Tibet highway goes north-east of Lhasa. 

We have enquired about this matter further and what I stated in the House 
has now been confirmed. The Chinghai-Tibet highway comes nowhere near 
Indian territory. 

I have informed Shri N.G. Goray of this. I do not know if you wish me to 
make a statement in the House about it. If it is your wish that I should do so, I 
shall gladly comply. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


40. Letter. 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


204. On John Mathai’s Death 1 

I have learnt with sorrow about the death of my old colleague. Dr. John Matthai. 2 
His severe illness from a dreadful disease had partly prepared our minds for the 
end. Nevertheless, it is sad that a man of his eminence in so many fields of 
public activity should have left us. I have always valued our cooperation in 
Government which brought us into intimate touch with each other. 


205. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: News in General 3 

November 3, 1959 

Your letter of October 26th. It is evident that you worked too hard during your 
tour in the United States and thereby developed trouble in your eyes. I hope 
you will get rid of this after proper rest. 

I have read with much interest the account of your tour in the U.S. I think 
you are quite right in giving up the second half of your tour. This is right not 
only from the point of view of your remaining in London these days, but also 
from your own personal point of view. 

^our account of the negroes in the deep South of the US has come rather as 
a surprise to me. I knew, of course, that conditions were bad there and that 
there was a vast difference between the negroes and the white people. But I had 
no idea that the difference was so great as you have pointed out and the condition 
ot life of the negroes so bad. When there has been a tremendous wave of 
prosperity all over the country and standards generally have gone on rising 
rapidly, I cannot understand why a greater effort should not be made to make 
the negroes share in this prosperity. 

Here in India there has been a continuous, and it would appear an organised, 
campaign against the Government and, to some extent, rather especially against 
me. This is in the Press and also, to some extent, otherwise. This took shape 
soon after the last Congress of Nagpur. A little later Rajaji came fully on the 


1 • 2 November 1959. File No. 9/10/59-PMS. 

Matthai, who died on 2 November 1959, was the former Finance Minister. See The 
Tribune, 3 November 1959. 

3. Letter. 
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scene, with sword and shield and lance. 4 It really is sad that he should have 
descended in many ways as he has done. 

Rajaji was seized hold of immediately by all the reactionary elements in 
the country and under his shadow big newspapers did the same. It is true that 
the border incidents are serious and they have roused very strong feelings in 
India. But I think it is equally true that they have been especially exploited 
against our Government and the Congress and, again, more particularly me. A 
direct attack is even made on our policy of non alignment and some of our 
Congress people, as usual, are utterly confused. 

We must, therefore, look at this situation in India from two points of view. 
There is ( 1 ) the India-China border troubles with all their dangerous possibilities, 
and (2) an organised, combined attack by our very rightist and reactionary and 
communal forces to change our internal policy as well as our external policy. 
They will not succeed in doing either, but they may certainly create confusion 
and weaken the Congress to some extent. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Rajagopalachari spoke thus to the Press on 12 December 1959: “Some of the Congress 
leaders imagine that the newspapers have been bought over by us. Instead of seeing 
public opinion in the newspapers, they see private financial backing. If I stand before a 
mirror and see in the reflection an ugly face, can I blame the mirror? The Press is a public 
mirror. Till recently, the Press was adulating the Government of India in terms which 
could be matched only by ancient hymns in places. Recently, after the starting of the 
Swatantra Party newspapers have been criticising the government. Even that has been 
misunderstood. The Government Party imagines that the Press has been bought over by 
us. I know personally, how afraid the proprietors of the Press are to publish our 

criticism they just want to report speeches and report facts and do not want to express 

opinion. That is because the Government of India have great power not only over the 
peasant, not only over the trader.... but also over the Press. Friends, we must put a stop 
to all this fear: we must bring freedom into the country.” See The Hindu , 12 December 
1959. 
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between the United States of America and the Soviet Union have certainly 
lessened the cold war tension. There is hope that this process will continue and 
finally put an end to the cold war and achieve a large measure of disarmament. 
The only recent unfortunate development is on the borders of India and China 
which does not fit in with this general improvement. 

As for the progress which we hope will be made by India in the next decade, 
the Prime Minister thinks that during the coming years India will increase her 
food production considerably and go a considerable way in industrial 
development. Already some base has been laid for heavy industry. This will 
grow and the smaller industries will also spread out largely. The result of all 
this will be that India will be able to reach what is called the "take-off' stage in 
her economy when she becomes self reliant and can progress rapidly largely 
through her own resources.'’ 


211. Election Campaign in Spiti 11 

Last year when I was spending a few days at Manali in the Kulu Valley, 1 " 
Professor Parmananda Sharma came to see me. He gave me a manuscript of an 
essay he had written on his adventures in Spiti where he had gone to organize 
elections. This was at the time of the last General Elections, and for the first 
time in its history, the Spiti Valley and its people were having this new 
experience. 

I read Professor Sharma’s essay and found it most interesting. Partly my 
interest is always attracted to books about mountains and mountain trekking. 
In addition to this, his account of electioneering in that rather remote valley of 
the Himalayas was fascinating. Electioneering normally is not a heartening 
process, but in these high valleys, cut off by difficult passes from the rest of the 
country, even electioneering can be exciting. 

I suggested to Professor Parmananda Sharma that it might be worthwhile 
for him to write more fully about Spiti and his electioneering campaign. He has 
now done so, and I commend his book to all those who are interested in these 
two rather diverse subjects — mountaineering and electioneering. 


11 . 

12 . 


Foreword to the book Men and Mules on a Mission of Democracy (Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1960)21 November 1959. File No. 16(18)/58-59-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 


See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 330-331. 
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212. To Horace Alexander: Thank You 13 


November 23, 1959 

Dear Horace, 

Thank you for your letter of the 18th November. I am grateful to you and your 
wife for your good wishes. I am glad to learn that there is a chance of your 
coming here next Friday. 

The border problem with China has given us any amount of trouble. The 
problem itself is a difficult one, but it becomes much worse because of the 
passions which it creates. 


Yours sincerely 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

213. At the Jallianwala Bagh National Memorial 
Trust Meeting 14 

The following were present: Jawaharlal Nehru (Chairman), Governor of Punjab, 
Amrit Kaur 1 ’ and Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir 

Also present: U.N. Mukeijee (On behalf of the Secretary of the Trust) and 
T.R. Mehandru 16 

The minutes of the Trustees’ meeting held on the 28th June, 1958 
were confirmed after Shri Mukeijee showed the details of the various items 
of expenditure under the head "Miscellaneous expenses” as required in 
Para 6 of the minutes of that meeting. 

2. Accounts: The Trustees passed the following Income and Expenditure 
Accounts and Balance Sheets duly audited by the Chartered Accountants :- 

Income and Expenditure Accounts Balance Sheets 

For the year 1957-58 As on 31st March, 1958. 

For the year 1958-59 As on 31st March, 1959. 

13. Lener to a Member of the Society of Friends. 

14. Minutes of the Meeting of Trustees of the Jallianwala Bagh National Memorial Trust, 26 
November 1959. File No. G-28 (A), A1CC Papers, NMML. 

15. Trustee. 

16. Architect. Also see SWJN/SS/44/p. 522. 
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3. The minutes of the meeting of the Trustees’ Sub-Committee held on 
the 17th October. 1959 were considered together with the budget estimates for 
the year 1959-60. The budget, as shown in the annexure. was passed with the 
following change:- 

The deficit of Rs. 7,293 shown as item 5 under “Income” should also include 
a sum of Rs. 1,817.87 N.P. which is the actual deficit shown in the audited 
accounts of Income and Expenditure of the year ending 31st March, 1959. 

4. It was agreed that the sanction of the Government of India should be 
obtained for a grant of Rs. 9,110.87 N.R (Rs.7, 293.00+Rs....) to meet the 
deficits during the years 1958-59 and 1959-60. 

5. The position regarding the other paragraphs of the minutes of the 
Trustees' Sub-Committee is as under: - 

i) Paras 1, 3 and 4 - Accepted. 

ii) Paras 5 & 6 - It was stated that the position; indicated in these 
paragraphs was not correct. The actual position was as under:- 

Total cost of construction 

Of the Memorial as finally 


Approved 

Less cost of relief work 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9,00,532 

30,000 


Rs. 

8,70,532 

Amount already paid to the Architects 

Rs. 

5,00,000 

Balance 

Rs. 

3,70,432 

Provision already made during 
The current year 

Rs. 

3.65,000 

Balance to be paid 

Rs. 

5,532 

It was decided that provision for this amount of Rs.5,532=00 should 
be made in the next year’s budget. 

iii) Para 7 — It was agreed that relief work should for the present be 
postponed. But as it was hoped to take it up some time next year, it 
was decided that provision for a sum of Rs. 30,000=00 for this work 
should also be made in the allotment for the year 1 960-6 1 . 

6. The Chairman invited the attention of the Committee to the Auditors’ 
remark on the Balance Sheet as on the 31st March, 1959 viz., “title deeds for 
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the evacuee property were not on record”, and asked Shri Mukeijee why this 
was not so. Shri Mukerjee explained that these title deeds were in the custody 
of the Punjab Government who had already been reminded several times about 
it, but without result. The Governor of the Punjab said that he would look into 
the matter on his return to Chandigarh. 

7. Shri Mehandru pointed out that there were some refugees occupying 
some shops in front of the proposed Memorial Building which gave it a very 
ugly appearance. He suggested that these shops should be acquired by the 
Government and handed over to the Trust. He added that for the improvements 
he wanted to make by including this area within the Memorial premises, he 
would not ask for any additional funds as it was possible to meet this expenditure 
out of small savings under other items. The Governor of the Punjab agreed to 
look into this matter also. 

8. Committee of Management: The period of membership of the 
Committee of Management would expire on the 13th January, 1960. While 
considering the question of re-appointment of this Committee, the Chairman 
suggested that if any of the existing members of the Committee were not taking 
sufficient interest in this work, it might be desirable to replace them by those 
who would take more interest. It was accordingly agreed that Shri Gurbux Rai 
Sethi and the Chairman of the Improvement Trust, Amritsar should replace 
Shri Sarb Dayal and Seth Radha Kishan. The other members of the Committee 
would, however, continue. The Committee thus re-constituted was re-appointed 
for a period of two years from; the 13th January, 1960 with Giani Gurmukh 
Singh Musafir as its Chairman. 


214. To Azim Hussain: Thank You 17 


November 29, 1959 

My dear Azim, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1 7th November in which you give me an account 
of the dinner held at the Savoy Hotel on November 16. I have read some of 
these accounts previously. 

This dinner and all that transpired there has moved me very much and I am 
very grateful for the good wishes of so many friends, Indian and British. I do 
not quite know how I can express my gratitude. 

Yours sincerely 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

17. Letter to the Deputy High Commissioner in London. 
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215. To Eslanda Goode Robeson: Acknowledgement of 
Birthday Greetings 18 


November 30. 1959 

My dear Essie, 

This is a belated acknowledgement of your affectionate message of greeting on 
the occasion of my birthday. 1 was delighted to receive it from you and Paul. I 
hope that both of you are keeping well. 

We were much disappointed at your not coming here early this year. I hope 
that some time in the future Paul and you will be able to visit India. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely. 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


216. To A. C. N. Nambiar: Acknowledgement 
of Birthday Greetings 19 


November 30. 1959 

My dear Nanu, 

I was happy to receive your message on my birthday. My health, to which you 
refer, continues to be remarkably good. I wish you were as healthy as I am. 

As you must realize, we are having our own bundle of troubles and 
difficulties. But we are facing them with stout heart and not burdened too much 
by the worry and apprehension. 


Yours affectionately. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 8. Letter to the wife of Paul Robeson. 

19. Letter. A.C.N. Nambiar Papers, NMML. 
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217. To Bernard Pierre: Thank You for the Roses 20 

November 30. 1959 

Dear M. Pierre. 

I was delighted to receive your letter and the rose plants which you had sent 
me. The roses have been planted in my garden and I shall watch them grow’. 
They w ill remind me of Non-Kun and the gallant leader of the expedition that 
went there. 

Thank you for your good wishes. I am not a mountaineer, but I love the 
mountains and especially the Himalayas and that is a bond between us. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


218. To Han Suyin: Thank You 21 


November 30. 1959 

Dear Han Suyin, 

After I had met you the other day. I dived into my messages of greetings on the 
occasion of my birthday and recovered your message. Thank you for it. It is 
very good of you to remember it and send this message to me all the way from 
Peking. 

I am grateful to you for the trouble you took to come to Delhi and see me. 
Your visit helped me a little more in understanding some aspects of the 
complicated situation that we face. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


20. Letter to Bernard Pierre. Leader of the French expedition to mountain Nun in 1953. 

2 1 . Letter to a Chinese- Belgian writer. ( 1917-201 2). 
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VII. APPENDICES 


1. Note by P.C. Mahalanobis 1 

[Refer to item 134] 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ORGANIZATION 
OF SCIENCE IN INDIA 


INTRODUCTION 

1 . In the present article attention has been focused on the institutional aspects 
of scientific work rather than on the scientific activities themselves. No attempt 
has been, therefore, made to review the progress of research as such; and only 
the broad lines of development have been indicated. It is worth recalling that 
significant advances had been made in ancient India in mathematics, astronomy. 
Chemistry, medicine and certain branches of biology. From about the third 
century B.C. there were close contacts with Greeks and from the eighth or 
ninth centuries A.D. with the Arabs through which there was much exchange 
of scientific ideas and knowledge with the Middle East and Europe. The study 
ot science and medicine continued with vigour during the period of Buddhist 
influence till the end of the 12th century. This was followed by a period of 
general stagnation relieved by some noteworthy investigations in chemistry 
and medicine during the Muslim period. 

2. Scientific activities had, however, practically ceased at the time of the 
advent of the European nations in the 17th and 18th centuries. At this time 
there was a widespread system of education in the medium of the Sanskrit and 
the Persian languages, partly through schools of an institutional type but much 
more through instruction in private households which were open to children of 
other families. Surveys conducted in the 1830’s in Bengal had indicated a literacy 
rate ot the order of 5 or 6 per cent of the total population. The indigenous 
system of education was, however, highly scholastic in character with emphasis 
on grammatical and logical niceties; and was confined to a small section of the 
upper caste Hindus and upper class Muslims. 


1 The Note available in the JN Collection, File No. 85/5/CF/60, consists of extracts from 
the full article subsequently published in Sankhya: The Indian Journal of Statistics. Vol. 
25, and No. 3- 4. December 1963, pp. 217-236. Presumably Nehru circulated the abridged 
version to Cabinet Ministers. However, the full article has been reproduced here. The 
excised portions are in bold type, and have been taken from the published version. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

3. With the growing influence of the British, the teaching of English had 
started for purely practical purposes. A great impetus was given to the teaching 
of English from about 1813 through the activities of Christian missionaries 
who opened modern schools in large numbers, in different parts of the country. 
Some of the Indian leaders of thought like Ram Mohun Ray, with the active 
cooperation of David Hare and some other British residents, took the initiative 
in starting the Hindu College in Calcutta in 1817 as the first institution of a 
modem type in which education was given in English, history, geography, 
mathematics, elementary science etc. The standard in the senior class was 
broadly of university level. This institution was maintained from private sources 
till 1854 when it was taken over by Government and began to be called the 
Presidency College. 

4. There was sharp controversy regarding educational policy. There were 
three distinct schools of opinion, one in favour of continuing the traditional 
system of education through Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic; another group was 
in favour of using the vernacular as the medium of instruction; and the third in 
favour of English as the medium of instruction and the modem system. It is 
interesting to recall in this connexion the position taken by Ram Mohun Roy 
who is known as the “father of modem India”. He was a great scholar of 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic; and later learnt English, Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew to study Hindu, Muslim and Christian scriptures in the original 
which made him a pioneer in comparative religion and the founder of a 
society of monotheists called the Brahmo Samaj. He attached much 
importance to the proper study of the Vedas and the ancient philosophical 
writings of the Hindus and had maintained a school for this purpose in 
Calcutta at his own expense. He was also a great pioneer in Bengali language 
and literature and published translations of many important Sanskrit books 
in Bengali and also started one of the earliest Bengali newspapers in 
Calcutta. He was thus both a classicist and a vernacularist in practice; 
and yet he fully appreciated the importance of Western science. In a 
remarkable letter dated 11 December 1823, addressed to Lord Amherst, 
the Governor General of India, he urged Government to employ “European 
gentlemen of talents and education to instruct the natives of India in 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful 
sciences, which the Nations of Europe have carried to a degree of perfection 
that has raised them above the inhabitants of other parts of the world. 
He referred to the state of science and literature in Europe before the time 
of Lord Bacon and said, “If it had been intended to keep the British nation 
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in ignorance of real knowledge the Baconian philosophy would not have 
been allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen, which was the best 
calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the Sanskrit system 
of education would be best calculated to keep this country in darkness ” 
He therefore advocated the teaching of science and pleaded for the 
establishment of “a college furnished with the necessary books, instruments 
and other apparatus.” His proposal, however, was not approved. 

5. In the meantime the controversy about education continued; and after 
much discussion a final decision was made in 1 835 in favour of English and 
the modem system of education. Looking back after an interval of more than a 
century, one can appreciate the cultural advantages of studying the classics, 
and also of the need of using the vernacular as the medium of instruction without 
which the promotion of universal education would be impossible. There was 
however an urgent need of introducing the teaching of modem science in India; 
and this was facilitated by the decision in favour of English education. 

6. Serious study of the ancient and mediaeval literature of India started 
towards the end ot the 18th century under the leadership of Sir William Jones 
who was a judge of the Supreme Court. He was a great scholar of Sanskrit and 
founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, and explained the objects of the 
enquiries to be Man and Nature”; whatever is performed by the one, or produced 
by the other. This society during the first century of its existence provided a 
commodious house for meetings, library, collection of ancient coins and medals, 
and archaeological technological, and geological collections and published 384 
volumes ot works of various kinds; and thorough its efforts the Indian Museum 
ot Calcutta was founded in 1856. From about the middle of the nineteenth 
century the Asiatic Society started publishing papers on the positive sciences 
especially in zoology, botany and anthropometry with some papers on physics, 
meteorology, chemistry, geology and medical sciences and thus played a most 
important part in the advancement of science in India. 

7. An Agricultural Society of India was established in Calcutta in 1820 
and its name was changed to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India 
in 1823 which used to publish its transactions and journals for a long time. The 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science was founded and endowed in 
Calcutta in 1876 by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. The Bombay Natural History 
Society was founded in 1883 which published a long series of journals from 
1886, and has fostered a great deal of work in its own field. Other societies 
were established and were active from time to time. 

8; Af ter was decided to adopt English education, an integrated system 
of primary and secondary schools was gradually built up. In 1837 English 
rep aced Persian as the official language in the law courts. After much discussion. 
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three Universities of a modem type were established in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras in 1857: and the Universities of Punjab (at Lahore) and of Allahabad 
were established in 1882 and 1887 respectively. All five universities were of 
the examining and affiliating type on the model of the London University; and 
up to the end of the nineteenth century there was no provision for teaching in 
the universities themselves. Science laboratories were established in some of 
the affiliated colleges, and towards the end of the century, research work had 
also started on a very small scale by some individual scientists. 

9. Scientific services and agencies had also began to develop under 
Government. The British Army in India required medical care; and medical 
services were established in 1763. It was very expensive to bring all the medical 
personnel from Great Britain: and training began to be given to Indians to 
serve as auxiliary medical personnel; and a school was established for this 
purpose in Calcutta in 1822. One view was strongly in favour of continuing the 
training only of low grade personnel but the more liberal views prevented. One 
British medical officer (I believe, Richardson by name) wrote in a despatch 
that “once a candle is lighted it is not possible to say to its rays that they may go 
thus far and no further: in the same way, once the teaching of science was 
started, it was not possible to restrict it.” After much controversy and discussions 
it was decided to establish the Calcutta Medical College in 1 835 as a completely 
modem institution with provision for training in physics, chemistry, and botany 
in addition to anatomy and clinical subjects. The Grant Medical College was 
established in Bombay in 1 845 and other medical colleges were gradually started 
in different parts of the country. Medical research was organized in 1869; and 
much valuable work was done on clinical medicine and the study of tropical 
diseases, of which an outstanding example was the identification of the 
anopheles mosquito as the vector of malaria by Sir Denison Ross. There were 
early publications on medicine in the transactions of the Medical and Physical 
Society (1825-1845) and a number of other medical journals were started and 
continued publication from time to time during the century. 

10. Practical needs had also led to the establishment of a school for 
surveying in Madras in 1793. The Trigonometrical Survey of the Peninsula of 
India was established in 1 800 and was expanded as the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey in 1818. Topographical and Revenue Surveys were consolidated in 1817, 
and were later amalgamated with the Trigonometrical Survey in 1878 to form 
the Survey of India which continues to function under this name at present. 
Outstanding work has been done by this organization which includes the 
measurement of the height of Mount Everest. 

1 1 . Some geologists had been employed for survey work since 1818 and 
the Geological Survey of India was founded in 1851 and continues to function 
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under the same name. It has done very valuable work in geology but, as a 
matter of deliberate Government policy, all minerals prospecting was left to 
the private sector; and it is only very recently that emphasis is being given on 
such work. 

12. A meteorological observatory had been stated in 1796 at Madras, and 
meteorological Department was established in Calcutta in 1 824 and in Bombay 
in 1841: and a Meteorological Department was established for the whole of 
India in 1 875. The scientific foundations of Indian meteorology were established 
through the researches of this department. The Calcutta Botanical Garden was 
established in 1781 and the Botanical Survey of India was founded in Calcutta 
in 1889. Zoological and anthropometrical research had started in the Museum 
of the Asiatic Society in 1841 and was gradually strengthened with the 
foundation of the Indian Museum in 1 856; these two sections were converted 
into the Zoological Survey of India in 1916. Some hydrographical work and 
important investigations on fisheries were also conducted from time to time. 
The Archaeological Department was established in 1862 and has done valuable 
work in building up the knowledge of Indian history. 

13. Instruction in elementary engineering began to be provided for purely 
practical purposes in Bombay from 1824. An industrial school was started in 
Madras in 1 840. The first engineering college of the modem type was established 
at Roorkee in 1947 and has been recently converted into an engineering 
university. Engineering colleges were also gradually established in Calcutta 
and other places. A big system of railways began to be built up from the 1860’s 
but India continued to depend on imported coaches and locomotives for nearly 
a century. Large schemes for irrigation also began to be developed in the second 
half of the nineteenth century; and Indian achievements in this field have been 
outstanding. 

14. At the end of the nineteenth century a good deal of scientific work 
was being done in the surveys and departments of Government which were 
closely connected with their operational activities. Some pure or basic research 
was also being done on a small scale, mostly in the field sciences, in some of 
the private societies. Five universities had been established, but there was 
practically no provision for research. Also, there were practically no scientific 
institutes. Towards the end of the century, a few pioneering Indian scientists 
(for example, J.C. Bose in physics, P.C. Ray in chemistry) had started publishing 
papers in pure science. In many ways the ground had been prepared for new 
developments. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

15. Rapid advances took place in three main directions in the first half of 
the twentieth century. Firstly, there was a reorientation of university education 
with increasing facilities for postgraduate teaching and research. Secondly, 
research institutes of a specialized type began to be established both on private 
initiative and by Government. Thirdly, scientific societies of both a specialist 
and a general type began to be established for meetings and conferences and 
usually with their own journals and publications. These developments stimulated 
a great deal of research activities. 

16. After fifty years of university education, the pattern began to change 
and provision for postgraduate teaching was made in the Calcutta University in 
1909. Under the leadership of Asutosh Mookerjee, well-organized postgraduate 
departments were established for the first time, and the University College of 
Science was founded in Calcutta in 1917 with large endowments from Taraknath 
Palit and Rashbihary Ghosh. This gave a great impetus to scientific research 
and led to the establishment of research laboratories in other universities. 

17. The first three universities had been founded in 1857, and two more 
were established in 30 years by 1887. There was no further expansion for nearly 
30 years; but 14 new universities were established between 1916 and 1947, 
bringing the total number to 19. University education had thus become fairly 
widespread just before independence. Many of the new universities were 
of the unitary and residential type and had some facilities for scientific 
research. Expansion was much more rapid since independence, and 15 
new universities were established and 3 higher scientific institutions were 
given powers to award degrees in 10 or 11 years, by the end of 1958. 

1 8. Another significant development was the emergence of both private 
and Government research institutes. The Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science, which had been founded in 1876, became a most important centre 
for physical research under leadership of C.V. Raman during the first world 
war. K.S. Krishnan and M.N. Saha were associated with this institution for a 
long time, and S.N. Bose is working there at present. The Indian Institute of 
Science was established in Bangalore in 1911 with generous financial support 
from Sir J.N. Tata and was developed as the first important higher institute of 
engineering and technology. The Bose Institute was established in Calcutta by 
Jagadish Chandra Bose in 1917 and has a wide programme of biophysical 
research. The Indian Statistical Institute was established in Calcutta in 1931 
and has research and professional training activities in statistical and allied 
subjects. The Indian Academy of Sciences was founded by C.V. Raman at 
Bangalore in 1934 which later became a strong centre for physical research. 
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The Tata Institute of Fundamental Research was started in Bombay in 1945 
under the leadership of H.J. Bhabha and is now closely associated with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The Institute of Paleobotany was established at 
Lucknow in 1946 and has been now renamed after its founder Birbal Sahni. 
The Physical Research Laboratory was established in Ahmedabad in 1948 with 
financial support from the Sarabhai family. The Institute of Radio Physics and 
Electronics, was established in Calcutta on the initiative of S.K. Mitra in 1949; 
and the Institute of Nuclear physics was started in Calcutta on the initiative of 
Meghanad Saha in 1951. Two Cancer Research Institutes were started in Calcutta 
and in Bombay at about this time. The Shri Ram Institute of Industrial Research 
was established in Delhi in 1947 with endowments by Lala Shri Ram and was 
the first private institute of its kind. The Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research 
Association was set up after independence as a joint endeavour of textile 
factories; and some other associations are being formed in the same pattern. 
These research institutions, which were started on private initiative, began to 
make significant contributions to the progress of science. 

19. Specialized institutes had also began to be developed by Government 
especially in medicine and agriculture. The Haffkine Institute was established 
in Bombay in 1899, originally as a plague research laboratory, which gradually 
developed into an important centre of research of preventive medicine. The 
Central Research Institute for Medical Research was started at Kasauli in 1906 
and one of its sections later developed into the Malaria Survey of India (1927). 
The Nutrition Research Institute at Coonoor was established in 1928 and the 
All-India Institute of Public Health and Hygiene in 1934. Other medical institutes 
were started by provincial (now State) Governments, for example. King Institute 
ot Preventive Medicine at Madras ( 1903), Pasteur Institute at Coonoor (1907), 
Medical Research Institute at Shillong (1917), the school of Tropical Medicine 
in Calcutta (1921). 

20. In the field of agriculture, the Agricultural Research Institute was 
founded at Pusa in 1903 and was transferred to New Delhi after the severe 
earthquake in Bihar in 1934. Next came the Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun (1906), the Tocklai Experimental Station in Assam for research on tea 
(1911), the Dairy Institute at Bangalore (1920), the Cotton Technological 
Institute in Bombay (1924), the Institute of Plant Industry at Indore (1924), 
the Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktsar (1925), the Lac Research 
Institute at Ranchi (1925), Institute of Sugar Technology at Kanpur (1936), 
and the Jute Research Institute in Calcutta (1939). A number of research 
institutions also mostly in medicine and agriculture were established by the 
Provincial (now State) Governments. 

^1* Experimental work on river and irrigation problems had started after 
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the first world war. Hydrological research laboratories were established in Sind, 
the Punjab, and the United Provinces by the Provincial Governments in the 
1930s; and the Central Water and Power Research Station at Poona by the 
Central Government in 1937. Large developments in hydroelectric and irrigation 
projects had already started in India; and further progress was greatly helped 
by the research done in these laboratories. 

22. Facilities for advanced studies and research in engineering (other than 
irrigation) however developed rather slowly. Departmental laboratories were 
set up by the Central Government for research on problems connected with 
railways, telegraphs, radio etc. The Indian Institute of Technology, the first 
higher institution with powers to award degrees, was established at Kharagpur 
in 1951, and similar institutes are being now started in different parts of the 
country. 

23. With all these developments the need of coordination was increasing. 
A Board of Scientific Advice was established by the Central Government in 
1 902 which used to prepare annual reports on scientific progress; but it was not 
otherwise very effective and its activities were suspended in 1924. The Indian 
Research Fund Association was started in 1911 for the promotion of medical 
research and was later renamed the Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR). 
The Indian Council of Agriculture Research was established in 1929, and has 
several associated committees for research in agricultural commodities (cotton, 
jute, sugarcane, oil seeds, tobacco, coconut, arecanut etc). The council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was started during the second world war; 
and, under the leadership of S.S. Bhatnagar, rapidly established a large number 
of National Laboratories and now has more than twenty institutions under its 
direct control. All three Councils are, in legal form, non-Government 
corporations, but are under government audit and indirect government control. 
They function somewhat on the model of their three British counterparts in 
these fields, and give research grants to scientists. 

24. Scientific societies mainly for meetings and conferences, and usually 
with journals and publications of their own, began to be formed about half a 
century ago. The Mining and Geological Institute of India was founded in 1906 
and was followed by the Indian Mathematical Society (1907); Calcutta 
Mathematical Society (1908); Institution of Engineers, Indian (1920); Indian 
Botanical society (1921); Indian Psycho-analytical Society (1922); Indian 
Chemical Society ( 1924); Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society of India 
(1924); Indian Psychological Association (1925); Indian Statistical Institute 
(1931); Society of Biological Chemists (1931); Indian Physical Society (1934); 
Biochemical Society (1934); and the Indian Physiological Society (1935) before 
the second world war. Since then several other societies such as the Zoological 
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Society, the Entomological Society, the Institute of Chemists, the Indian Council 
of Ecological Research, the central Board of Geophysics and several 
geographical societies have been established, some of which have active 
programmes of research. In addition to societies which had an all-India character, 
a number of regional societies had also been started in different parts of the 
country before the second world war. 

25. Among associations of a general type covering many fields, the earliest 
was the Asiatic Society of Bengal which was founded in 1784. After an interval 
of 130 years the Indian Science Congress Association was established in 1914 
and has been organizing annual sessions since then on the model of its British 
counterpart. A special feature since 1947 has been the presence of a large number 
of distinguished foreign scientists at its annual session. The United Province 
Academy of Sciences was started in North India in 1930 and was renamed the 
National Academy of Sciences in 1936. The Indian Academy of Sciences was 
established in 1934 originally as a general academy and became an active centre 
of research later on. Finally, the National Institute of Sciences was established 
in 1935, broadly on the model of the Royal Society of London, but in actual 
practice it functions in a somewhat different way. All these institutions have 
their own publications. 

26. Two scientific weeklies, one, the “Current Science” somewhat on the 
model of the “Nature” of London, and the other, “Science and Culture”, with a 
wider scope, were started between the two wars. A number of other scientific 
journals of a general type are also being published. 

THE GENERAL PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT 

27. The general pattern of development is fairly clear. In the nineteenth 
century the trigonometrical and topographic surveys were quickly developed 
and medical services were organized very early by the British authorities to 
meet urgent requirements. There was rapid progress in civil engineering and 
irrigation. Geology also was developed fairly early to supply basic information 
required for the economic exploitation of minerals which however was left 
entirely to private industry. English education was accepted after much 
controversy, and led to the building up of a new system of education from the 
primary school to the university stage by the middle of the century. In more 
basic research, the initiative came from the Asiatic Society; and botanical, 
zoological and anthropological surveys began to be made on a fairly large scale. 
It was only towards the end of the nineteenth century that research work had 
started in laboratories. 

28. In the first half of the twentieth century there was a great deal of 
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expansion in research facilities in the universities; and many research institutes 
of a specialized type were established both on private initiative and by 
Government. In the private institutes and universities the most significant 
contributions, on the whole, were made in mathematical and physico-chemical 
subjects. The mathematical genius of Ramanujam was sui generis, which 
required the environment of the Cambridge University to bring it to fruition. 
The work of the other scientists, however, became possible only with the 
development of research facilities and with increasing social appreciation of 
research. 

29. In the Government institutions the emphasis, up to the second world 
war, was on medicine and agriculture. This can be easily understood as there 
was very little progress of basic industries. The production of steel had started 
in 1908, on the initiative of Jamshedji Tata, but remained practically at the 
level of one million tons for fifty years although India has the biggest reserves 
of high quality iron ore in the whole world. Railways, textiles and some of the 
lighter industries were well developed but mostly with the help of imported 
machinery. It was only during the second world war, when imports were cut 
off, that attention began to be given to industrial production: and it was in 
response to urgent practical needs that the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research was established. At the time of independence, facilities for engineering 
and technological research were still extremely meagre; and research in 
biological subjects, on the whole, was not well developed. 

PROGRESS SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

30. India became independent in August 1947. And there was also partition 
which set up severe stresses and strains, both political and economic, some of 
which are still continuing. The former princely states were integrated; and state 
territories were reorganized more than once and the process has not yet been 
completed. Planning was accepted in 1951 as an indispensable tool for economic 
development; and socialism was accepted as the goal by the ruling Congress 
Party in 1954 and by the Indian Parliament in 1955. In the Second Five Year 
Plan, which began in 1956, great emphasis was given to industrialization. The 
production of steel is being increased from a level of one million tons to six 
million tons per year; and factories for heavy machineries, heavy electrical 
equipment, machine tools, oil, chemicals and many light industries are being 
established. 

31 . This has been a period of rapid changes in many directions. Fortunately, 
it has been also a period of steady expansion of education and scientific research. 
Between 1857 and 1947, that is, in ninety years before independence, 19 
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universities were established. During the first 11 or 12 years of independence, 
15 new universities had been established and four higher educational institutions 
were empowered to award degrees. The university Grants Commission was 
established in 1956 on the British model; and has already made its influence 
felt in many ways for the promotion of science. There has also been a large 
increase in educational institutions of all types with a rapid increase, especially 
from the period of the Second Five Year Plan, in the number of scientific and 
technical personnel, and a great deal of expansion of facilities for research. A 
general statistical review is given below. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

32. The number of institutions of different types is shown in Table I in the 
Appendix for the three selected years, 1947-48 (the year of independence), 
1951-52 (the beginning of the First Five Year Plan), and 1956-57 (the beginning 
of the Second Five Year Plan). The number of institutions, on the whole, had 
doubled in nine years between 1947-48 and 1956-57. That is, more educational 
institutions were established in these nine years than had been set up during the 
whole of the British period. The greatest increase had taken place in colleges 
lor professional and technical education whose number increased three-fold. 

33. There has been a rapid expansion of education at the stage of higher 
secondary schools, junior colleges, and universities. The number passing the 

matriculation examination (which qualifies for admission to universities and 
university-level institutions) was 1 16,680 in 1947-48; and increased to 429,494 
in 1955-56, that is, was nearly four times higher in eight years. The number has 
been doubling in about four or five years since independence. 

34. Enrolment and outturn at the intermediate and university levels are 
shown in Table 2 in the Appendix. Enrolment has, on the whole, nearly doubled 
in six years between 1950-51 and 1956-57. Outturn has increased by about 68 
per cent, and the smaller increase is, of course, due to the lag between enrolment 
and passing an examination. By this time the outturn must also have doubled. 
There cannot be any doubt about the rapid expansion of education at college 
and university levels since independence. 

35. Out of the total enrolment, about 60 per cent was at the intermediate 
level, 35 per cent at the degree level, and a little over four per cent at the level 
of the master s degree. The proportions were roughly similar for the outturn. 
Science (including technology, medicine and agriculture) account for, out of 
all enrolments, only about a quarter at the intermediate level, an eighth at the 
degree level, and less than one and a half per cent at the master’s level. The 
share o f science is thus only about 38 per cent of all students at intermediate 
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and university levels which is not satisfactory. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHINCAL PERSONNEL 

36. Progress of science may also be examined from the point of view of 
the increase in the number of scientific and technical personnel. We may first 
consider the case of “scientists”. As the standard of science teaching at the 
degree level is believed to be somewhat low in India, it has been decided to 
define the term “scientist” as a person who possesses a master’s degree in any 
of the branches of natural sciences (that is, mathematics or statistics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, botany and zoology) or a bachelor’s degree in 
pharmaceutical or industrial chemistry or chemical technology. 

37. Data relating to the number of scientists turned out by Indian universities 
between 1910 and 1955 are given in Tables 3 and 4 in the Appendix. It would 
be seen that 3 1 ,880 scientists were turned out, as defined above, during a period 
of 47 years from 1910 to 1956. The average annual outturn of scientists was 
only 77 in the quinquennium 1910-1914 before the first world war, and had 
increased to 588 during 1933-39 just before the second world war. There was 
very little increase during the war, and progress was slow till 1949 or 1950. 
However, during the period of the First Five Year Plan, the number had more 
than doubled in five years from 1875 in 1951 to 3809 in 1956. 

38. It is of interest to note that out of 31,880 scientists turned out between 
1910 and 1956, less than half or 15,668 had come out upto 1947; and this must 
also have been about the same as the total outturn upto 1947 since the master’s 
degree was introduced only in 1909. The number 16.218 coming out after 
independence, in nine years from 1948 to 1956, was greater than the total outturn 
during the whole period before independence. 

39. The distribution between different subjects has been remarkably 
steady; and it can be seen from the two bottom lines of Table 3 that the 
pattern during the whole period from 1910 to 1955 was very similar to 
that in the year 1955. In India, chemists and chemical technologists form 
nearly a third of all scientists; mathematicians, including statist!, cians, 
nearly a fourth; physicists a fifth; and botanists and zoologists less than a 
tenth each; with geologists only a little over a twentieth. I may, however, 
add that since 1955, great emphasis is being given to training in geology 
and the number of qualified geologists is increasing rapidly. This has been 
the direct result of a decision to expand the prospecting of minerals and 
geological investigations to promote the exploitation of domestic resources 
of minerals. 
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40. The outturn of engineers with degrees at the university level and with 
diplomas from engineering institutions is shown for quinquennial periods from 
1915 to 1949 in Table 5 in the Appendix. More detailed figures are given for 
both enrolment and outturn of engineers for the period 1951-52 to 1958-59 in 
the next Table 6. The outturn of engineers had increased to some extent in the 
1920’s but slowed down during the economic recession of the 1930's and was 
somewhat stimulated by the increasing production in the 1940’s during the 
war. Conditions continued to be more or less stationary after independence and 
during the period of the First Five Year Plan (1951-56). This was only natural 
because there was very little progress in industrial production during the First 
Five Year Plan. 

4 1 . There was, however, a complete change in outlook in the Second Five 
Year Plan (1956-61) in which great emphasis was placed on industrial 
development. The need of a large increase in the number of engineers and 
technologists was clearly appreciated and steps were taken to expand facilities 
for technical training. The effect can be seen from the rapid expansion of 
enrolment; this had increased by only about 25 per cent upto 1954-55, but rose 
from 15,334 in 1955-56 to 31,018 in 1958-59 or more than doubled in three 
years. Admissions to degree level courses in engineering and technology 
increased from about 6.000 per year in 1955-56 to 1 1,000 in 1958-59, and are 
expected to rise to 13,000 in 1960-61. 

42. Medical personnel is also receiving attention. The total number 
available in 1956 was estimated at about 71,600 qualified persons, of whom 
38,400 were licentiates (with four year training) and the rest university level 
graduates. The licentiate (or four year) course was abolished after independence 
and all qualified medical personnel now receive university level training. The 
average rate of attrition has been estimated at about 2.5 per cent per year out of 
which about 2 per cent may be attributed to death and 0.5 per cent to retirement 
on account of old age. If the growth of population is about 1.8 or 2 per cent 
then an increase of the order of 4.5 per cent per year or at least 3,000 per year 
would be required to maintain the present availability of 176 qualified doctors 
per million persons. It may be noted, however, that the distribution of qualified 
medical personnel is extremely uneven; and possibly only about one-tenth or 
one-eighth of all qualified persons reside in rural areas although the rural areas 
have roughly five times the urban population. The availability also varies very 
widely between the different States of India. It is intended to provide greater 
facilities for medical training, and to expand the health services during the 
Third Five Year Plan. 
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Expansion of research activities 

43. The expansion of research activities can be seen from the budget of 
the three quasi-government research councils, the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR), the Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR), and the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) which were all started 
before independence, and the Atomic Energy Commission which was started 
after independence and is a government agency. From the budget of these four 
organizations, given in Table 7 in the Appendix, it would be noticed that the 
total expenditure has gone up from about Rs. 11 million in 1948-49 to about 
Rs. 134 million in 1959-60 showing an increase of over twelve times in eleven 
years. The budget expansion has been the biggest (nearly fourteen times) in 
ICAR, but a good deal of this expenditure is of a developmental rather than a 
research type. The increase in expenditure in ICMR for medical research of 
about seven times, and in CSIR for scientific and industrial research of about 
ten times, give some idea of the greater emphasis on research. 

THE PRESENT POSITION 

44. Since independence there has also been a good deal of expansion of 
the normal activities of the scientific departments and institutes of Government 
such as the Survey of India, the Geological Survey, the Meteorological 
Department, the Indian Forest Research Institute, the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, the Central Water 
and Power Board, and various other institutes, departmental laboratories, and 
research units under the Central and State Governments. The total expenditure 
on research may have increased seven or eight times. Government grants to the 
Universities and the private (non-government) scientific institutions have also 
been appreciably increased; but these still form a very small part of the total 
expenditure on research. This is not satisfactory. 

45. In recent years systematic attention is being given to scientific and 
technical manpower for which separate agencies have been created in 
Government; and a Standing Committee of the Central Cabinet has been set up 
for Manpower. The world shortage of scientific and technical personnel has, 
however, created a special difficulty. A considerable number of able Indian 
scientists are now working abroad, mostly in the USA, usually because of the 
more attractive terms and conditions of service. This has led to a very curious 
situation. An advanced country like the USA, for example, have taken away 
some of the able Indian specialists and are sending American specialists in the 
same subject field to work in India under various schemes of technical aid. 
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This far more expensive and less effective. A more rational approach would be 
to help India to retain and make the best use of her own scientists. 

NEED OF STRUCTURAL CHANGES 

46. The organization of scientific and technical research took general 
shapes in India during the British period. On the surface, the pattern of 
development was broadly the same as in the Western countries. There was a 
threefold structure; firstly, government agencies and institutes; secondly, 
universities and private scientific institutions; and, thirdly, private societies and 
associations primarily for meetings, conferences, and publications. In the highly 
industrialized countries of West Europe and America, the development of 
research had taken place mostly outside Government until the first world war 
in U.K., and the second world war in other countries. In consequence, a durable 
structure of research had come into existence in the universities, scientific 
institutions, and industrial laboratories which were mostly financed from private 
sources. Sound scientific traditions with standards of criticism and evaluation 
were thus built up and were being maintained independently of Government. 

47. In the socialist countries in Europe, before revolution, there was an 
older labric of science broadly on the pattern of the countries of Western Europe. 
After revolution, all funds for research began to come from Government; and a 
very wise policy was adopted to establish autonomous Academies of Science 
and to make research agencies in universities and scientific institutions as free 
as possible from official control. This is also true of China. In the countries of 
both the Eastern and the Western blocks, scientists enjoy a great deal of 
autonomy. 

48. The position in India is somewhat different. Most of the research 
expenditure is incurred in Government or quasi-government agencies. Very 
little or practically no research funds are available from private sources. The 
universities and private scientific institutions thus have to depend almost entirely 
on Government grants. There has not been enough time to build up a strong 
and independent tradition of scientific criticism and evaluation. The 
administrative machinery of Government continues to be highly centralized 
with a great deal of secretariat control in details, partly because the system was 
taken over from an alien Government and partly because of the lack of economic 
development. In this situation there are serious dangers of scientific progress 
being hampered by the pervasive pattern of hierarchical authorities. There is 
no difference of opinion about the urgent need of decentralization, but, in 
practice, progress has been very slow. It is possible that effective decentralization 
and lessoning of bureaucratic control would come only with increasing economic 
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maturity. But administrative rigidities may continue to hamper economic 
progress, while the lack (or a slow rate) of economic growth would tend to 
preserve such rigidities. This is one of the peculiar antinomies of the Indian 
situation. 

49. It is not clear whether the Western structure of science is really 
suitable for Indian conditions. As in a political democracy, the form alone 
is not enough; without the proper content, the form itself may crumble. 
On the other hand, it is also not clear whether it is possible to establish in 
an effective way the structure of science which has been adopted in the 
socialist countries. A most urgent problem is to develop an organization of 
science suited to Indian needs. 

HOPEFUL FEATURES 

50. In India there is growing appreciation of the need of scientific progress. 
Expansion of scientific work has become more rapid from the period of the 
Second Five Year Plan when the intimate connexion between scientific progress 
and economic development began to be properly appreciated. In principle, it is 
now generally accepted that the programme of applied and developmental 
research would be directed towards the needs of national planning. It is also 
being appreciated that applied and developmental research must be based on 
fundamental research in which a great deal of a freedom of choice of subjects 
and methods must be given to scientists to enable them to do their most fruitful 
work. Prime Minister Nehru has given a great lead by his personal association 
with scientific meetings and associations. Conditions are in many ways 
favourable for the progress of science but there are also internal weaknesses 
and dangers which can be overcome only through seriousness of purpose and 
integrity of thought and action on the part of the scientists themselves. 
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Appendix 

TABLE 1. NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA BY TYPE 
WITH INDEX NUMBER OF INCREASE BETWEEN 1947-48 AND 1956-57 
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2. boards cf education 

5 

9 

12 

180 

240 

133 

3. research institutions 

n.a. 

20 

41 

— 

— 

205 

4. arts A science colleges 

459 

552 

773 

120 

168 

140 

5. sub- total (1) 

480 

610 

859 

127 

179 

141 


colleges far professional and 
technical education 


6. 

agriculture 

12 

16 

25 

133 

208 

156 

7. 

forestry 

3 

4 

3 

133 

100 

75 

8. 

engineering 

11 

31 

47 

282 

427 

152 

9. 

technology 

6 

4 

7 

67 

117 

175 

10. 

medicine 

24 

42 

99 

175 

413 

236 

11. 

veterinary science 

5 

10 

14 

20 

280 

140 

12. 

education : training 

38 

55 

133 

145 

350 

242 

13. 

physical education 

— 

7 

10 

— 

— 

143 

14. 

commerce 

18 

22 

28 

122 

156 

127 

15. 

law 

15 

22 

29 

147 

193 

132 

16. 

others 

— 

1 

4 

— 

— 

400 

17. 

sub-total (2) 

132 

214 

399 

162 

302 

186 

colleges for special education 







18. 

music, dancing & fine arts 

— 

14 

27 




193 

19. 

home science 

— 

2 

— 







20. 

oriental studies 

— 

49 

79 





161 

21. 

sociology 

— 

3 

6 





200 

22. 

others 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 


sub-toted (3) 

— 

68 

122 

— 

— 

179 

24. 

total : higher education (4) 

612 

892 

1,380 

— 

— 

155 
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SANKHYi : THE INDIAN JOURNAL OP STATISTICS : Series B 


TABLE 1. NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA BY TYPE WITH 
INDEX NUMBER OF INCREASE BETWEEN 1947-48 AND 1956-57— Continued 







index based on 



number of institutions 

1947-48 

1951-52 

type of institutions 





= 100 

* 100 


1947-48 

1951-52 

1956-57 

1951-52 

1956-57 

1956-57 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(8) 

4 

school » for general education 







25. high/bigher secondary 

4,076 

8,063 

11,805 

198 

290 

146 

26. middle 

8,823 

14,576 

24,486 

165 

278 

168 

27. primary 

140,794 

215,036 

287/298 

160 

204 

134 

28. pre-primary 

— 

330 

769 

— 

— 

233 

29. sub-total (4) 

153,693 

238,005 

324,358 

155 

211 

136 

schools for vocational and 







technical education 







30. agriculture 

15 

37 

94 

247 

627 

254 

31. forestry 

— 

1 

4 

— 

— 

400 

32. engineering 

5 

27 

68 

540 

1,360 

252 

33. technical Sc industrial 

504 

427 

644 

85 

128 

151 

34. medicine Sc vet. soience 

20 

45 

116 

225 

580 

268 

35. teacher’s training 

529 

802 

916 

152 

173 

114 

36. physical education 

— 

188 

36 

— 

— 

19 

37. arte A crafts 

15 

352 

304 

2,347 

2,027 

86 

38. commerce 

302 

583 

829 

193 

274 

142 

39. others 

— 

1 

11 

— 

— 

1,100 

40. sub-total (5) 

1,390 

2,463 

3,022 

177 

217 

123 

schools for special education 







41. handicrafts 

48 

84 

98 

175 

204 

117 

42. social work 

— 

14 

44 

— 

— 

314 

43. music, dancing Sc fine arts 

— 

131 

184 

— 

— 

140 

44. oriental studies 

— 

3,358 

3,322 

— 

— 

99 

45. reformatory 

13 

21 

37 

182 

285 

176 

46. social (adult education) 

6,536 

43.463 

44,058 

665 

674 

101 

47. others 

2,261 

923 

1,327 

41 

59 

144 

48. sub total (6) 

8,858 

47,994 

49,070 

542 

554 

102 

49. total : schools (7) 

163.941 

288,462 

376,450 

176 

230 

131 

50. total recognised institutions 

164,553 

289,354 

377,830 

176 

230 

131 

51. total un -recognised institu- 
tions 

6,508 

7,164 

4,806 

110 

74 

67 

52. grand total (8) 

171,061 

296,518 

382,636 

173 

224 

129 


Source : Ministry of Education, and Perspective Planning Division, Planning Commission. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ORGANIZATION OF SCIENCE IN INDIA 

TABLE 5. OUTTURN OF DEGREE AND DIPLOMA HOLDERS IN 
ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY IN INDIA : 1915-1951 



year 

number 

degree diploma 

total 

average 

annual 

outturn 

index 
number 
1915-19 
= 100 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 . 

1915-1919 

568 

1,703 

2,271 

454 

100 

2. 

1920-1924 

771 

1,902 

2,673 

535 

118 

3. 

1925-1929 

1,619 

4,322 

5,941 

1,188 

262 

4. 

1930-1934 

2,190 

5,397 

7,587 

1,517 

334 

5. 

1935-1939 

2,901 

5,331 

8,232 

1,646 

362 

6 . 

1940-1944 

3,765 

6,280 

10,045 

2,009 

442 

7. 

1945-1949 

5,965 

7,404 

13,369 

2,674 

589 

8. 

1947-1948 

1,251 

1,393 

2,644 

2,644 

582 

9. 

1948-1949 

1,544 

1,473 

3,017 

3,017 

664 

10. 

1949-1950 

1,896 

1,757 

3,653 

3,653 

804 

11. 

1950-1951 

2,301 

1,700 

4,001 

4,011 

883 


Source : Man power Studies No. 5 : Engineers in India 1955 (Perspective Planning 
Division, Planning Commission, October 1957). 


TABLE 6. NUMBER OF ENROLMENT AND OUTTURN OF DEGREE AND DIPLOMA HOLDERS 
IN ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY IN INDIA : 1951-1959 



year 

degree 

diploma 


total 

index number 
1951-52 = 100 


intake 

outturn 

intake 

outturn 

intake 

outturn 

intake 

outturn 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1 . 

1951-1952 

4,788 

2,693 

6,216 

2,626 

11,004 

5,319 

100 

100 

2. 

1952-1953 

5,184 

2,956 

6,499 

2,654 

11,683 

5,610 

106 

105 

3. 

1953-1954 

5,450 

2,880 

7,213 

2,747 

12,663 

5,627 

115 

106 

4. 

1954-1955 

6,468 

3,207 

8,313 

3,397 

13,781 

6,604 

125 

124 

5. 

1955-1956 

5,037 

4,017 

9,397 

4,072 

15,334 

8,089 

139 

152 

6. 

1956-1957 

6,367 

4,293 

9,899 

4,075 

16,266 

8,368 

148 

157 

7. 

1957-1958 

9,778 

4,290 

15,995 

5,034 

25,773 

9,324 

234 

175 

8. 

1958-1969 

11,086 

4,571 

19,932 

6,021 

31,018 

10,592 

282 

199 


Source : Answer to*queetion in the Parliament : Lok Sabha No. Education 21.7 on 10 August 1959. 
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2. Dom Mintoffs Memorandum 2 

[Refer to item 181] 

Possible Actions that could be taken by Friendly Governments on Behalf of 
Malta at the United Nations 

INFORMATION: 

Malta was included by the United Kingdom in the original list of its Territories 
considered to be Non-Self Governing for the purpose of Article 73 of the United 
Nations Charter, and in 1946 the United Kingdom transmitted to the United 
Nations information on Malta in accordance with Article 73(c) of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The Transmission of information ceased in 1947 when the United Kingdom 
informed the United Nations that Malta had attained full self-government within 
the meaning of the Charter. The United Nations General Assembly noted the 
action of the United Kingdom. 

With the abolition of the Maltese Constitution, the question arose whether 
an Administering Power is bound under the Charter to resume the transmission 
of information to the United Nations when it has unilaterally withdrawn the 
self-government previously granted. 

In April 1959 at one of the meetings of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Goveming Territories, the representative of Iraq enquired of the United 
Kingdom representative whether the United Kingdom intended to resume the 
transmission of information on Malta: at the same meeting the representative 
of Ghana expressed the hope that at the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly the United Kingdom would announce the resumption of the 
transmission of information on Malta. In reply, the representative ot the United 
Kingdom expressed his surprise that the matter had been raised, since the 
question was certainly not within the competence of the Committee on 
Information. 

FURTHER ACTION BY UNITED NATIONS 

The question of the transmission of information in respect of Malta could be 
raised again in the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly under the agenda 
item entitled “General Questions relating to the transmission ot Information. 

2. Memorandum of the Malta Labour Party. September 1959. File No. __ 1/59 LKAF, 
MEA. 
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Present prospects are that this item on the agenda will be reached in the second 
half of October, i.e. between 20 and 30 October. 

Should the question of the transmission of information in respect of Malta 
be raised, there are three possibilities: 

(a) Discussion without the presentation of any resolution. 

(b) Presentation of a resolution urging the United Kingdom to grant 

independence to Malta. 

(c) Presentation of a resolution urging the United Kingdom to resume the 

transmission of Information on Malta. 

Course (a) is possible unless delegates are made aware of the issues. Such 
a course would represent a substantial diplomatic victory for the United Kingdom 
and would mean that the United Kingdom would not be under any international 
pressure for at least another year. 

Course (b) is possible. It must be pointed out, however, that should the 
initiative be taken by the U.S.S.R. or another communist Government the 
resolution would not obtain a majority of votes in the Committee. A probable 
consequence would be the suspicious abstention of anti-colonial but also anti- 
communist states and the active hostility of the United States of America. 

It course (b) is not taken by a friendly anti-communist state, the next best 
procedure would be the submission of a resolution urging the United Kingdom 
to resume transmission of information on Malta. There is a fair possibility of 
obtaining a majority of votes in the Committee. 

Passage of a resolution in Committee does not necessarily ensure its 
adoption by the General Assembly. Resolutions approved in Committee are 
voted upon again by the General Assembly sitting in plenary session. In the 
plenary session, any State has the right to move that the matter under discussion 
be considered 'important' within the meaning of the Charter and that, therefore, 
a two-thirds majority be required for affirmative action. It has happened that 
States while voting in favour of a motion to consider the matter ‘important’, 
thus effectively killing the resolution ostensibly supported by them. 

It seems likely that on this issue Malta can rely on the benevolent neutrality 
of the United States. 
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3. Government of China to G. Parthasarathy 3 

[Refer to item 148] 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China presents its 
compliments to the Indian Embassy in China and, with reference to the incident 
of Indian troops’ intrusion into Chinese territory and armed provocation against 
Chinese troops at a place south of the Kongka Pass, has the honour to say that 
the Chinese Government has received the note of the Indian Ministry of External 
Affairs handed of Ambassador Pan Tuz-li on 23rd October and seen the 
communique issued by the Indian Ministry of External Affairs. The Chinese 
Government deems it necessary to state as follows: 

The presentation of this incident in the Note and communique of the Indian 
Ministry of External Affairs is completely contrary to the facts. The Chinese 
Government absolutely cannot agree to the allegation of the Indian Government 
that Chinese troops intruded into Indian territory and attacked the Indian troops. 
The account of the outbreak and development of this extremely serious border 
clash given in the memorandum of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
handed to the Indian Ambassador to China on 22nd October is strictly based on 
facts. It clearly shows that this incident was a result of Indian troops’ deliberate 
violation of Chinese frontiers and armed provocation against the Chinese frontier 
guards. The Indian side must be held fully responsible for this incident. The 
Chinese Government, therefore, categorically rejects the protest of the Indian 
Government and reiterates the serious protest and demand made in the 
memorandum of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated 22nd October. 

The place where the Indian troops launched armed provocation is 
indisputably Chinese territory. The Kongka Pass near place of the incident is a 
border pass according to the Sino-Indian customary line between China's 
Sinkiang and Tibet regions on the one hand and Ladakh on the other. The 
places to the south, north and east of the Kongka Pass have always been Chinese 
territory, respectively under the jurisdiction of the Chinese local authorities in 
Tibet and Sinkiang. Since the liberation of Sinkiang and Tibet, frontier guards 
of the Chinese People’s liberation army have all along stationed and have been 
carrying out routine patrol in this area up to the Kongka Pass. The above-said 
customary line between China and Ladakh is clearly marked on maps published 
in China. In his letter to Prime Minister Nehru on 8th September 1959 Premier 

3. Note from Ministry of Foreign Affairs, China, 25 October 1959. See Notes, Memoranda 
and Letters Exchanged between the Governments of India and China, September- 
November 1959. White Paper No. II (Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
n.d.) [1959], pp. 16-18. 
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Chou En-lai further made a clear explanation about this section of the traditional 
boundary line. Even back at the time when Indian armed personnel, in September 
1958 and July 1959, twice unlawfully intruded into Chinese territory to the 
east of the above-said customary boundary and were arrested by Chinese frontier 
guards, the Chinese Government already solemnly pointed out to the Indian 
Government that where those Indian armed personnel intruded was undoubtedly 
within Chinese territory. The Indian Government, however, up to now still claims 
the area to the east of the Kongka Pass up to the Lanak Pass to be Indian 
territory and, in total disregard of the fact, suggests that Indian troops have in 
the past been patrolling this entire area without hindrance. All this proves that 
it is the Indian Government that utterly pays no heed to the previous statements 
of the Chinese Government concerning this section of the boundary and ignores 
the Sino- Indian traditional customary boundary; but not the Chinese Government 
that pays no heed to the Notes of the Indian Government. The fact is thus 
perfectly clear. In the incident of October 20th and 21st, it was not Chinese 
frontier guards that violated Indian territory but precisely Indian troops that 
violated Chinese territory, thus breaching once again the long-existing status 
quo of the border between the two countries. 

Although the Indian troops deliberately violated the Chinese frontiers, the 
Chinese frontier guards, with a view to maintaining the tranquility of the border, 
consistently took a reasonable attitude of trying their best to avoid a clash. 
With regard to the three Indian armed personnel who unlawfully crossed the 
customary boundary and intruded into Chinese territory on 20th October it was 
only because they persisted in ignoring advice and refusing to leave Chinese 
territory that the Chinese frontier guards could not but disarm them and put 
them under detention. Yet on 21st October, Indian troops, more than 70 in 
number, again intruded into Chinese territory. The Indian troops not only 
disregarded the advice given by the Chinese frontier guards for them to withdraw, 
but even encircled and came with superior forces upon the Chinese frontier 
guard patrol, tried to seize their horses and opened fire. Even under these 
circumstances, the Chinese frontier guards still exercised the utmost self-restraint 
and did not fire back. They only gesticulated for the Indian troops to stop firing 
and withdraw. But the Indian troops paid no heed at all, continued to press 
forward and then opened heavy fire and launched armed attack on the Chinese 
frontier guards. Only then were the Chinese frontier guards compelled to fire 
back in self-defence. It is clear from the above-mentioned facts that it was the 
Indian troops, and not the Chinese frontier guards, who gave rise to this serious 
clash. Responsibility for all the serious consequences arising therefrom must 
rest with the Indian troops and can in no way be placed on the Chinese frontier 
guards. 
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According to further reports received by the Chinese Government, the clash 
on 21st October lasted about two hours, resulting in casualties on both sides. 
The Chinese frontier guards, apart from capturing seven Indian soldiers during 
the clash, found on the spot the corpses of 9 Indian soldiers. The captured 
Indian soldiers are now still under detention, and the corpses have been properly 
buried. 

After the occurrence of the above-said incident of violation of Chinese 
frontiers and armed provocation against Chinese frontier guards by Indian troops, 
the Chinese Government promptly handed a memorandum to the Indian 
Ambassador to China, hoping to secure a peaceful and reasonable settlement 
as soon as possible through diplomatic channels. However, before the Chinese 
Government received the reply from the Indian Government, the Indian 
Government had made public the incident in a one-sided version which distorts 
the facts and even issued an official communique on it. The Chinese Government 
could not but feel extreme regret at this action which could only create an 
unfavourable atmosphere making it difficult for the two countries to solve the 
dispute cool-headedly; it consequently had to make public the truth of the matter 
to ensure a correct understanding of the facts. 

In order to avoid the recurrence of similar grave incidents so as to maintain 
the tranquility of the border, the Chinese Government once again asks the Indian 
Government to take immediate measures to prevent the violation of Chinese 
frontiers and provocation against Chinese frontier guards by Indian troops. 

The Chinese frontier guards are under the strict standing orders to refrain 
from crossing for one step the Sino-Indian traditional customary boundary line, 
and to use peaceful means so far possible to advise those Indian military 
personnel who may have crossed into Chinese territory by mistake to withdraw 
immediately; but any violation of China’s territory is absolutely impermissible 
and any armed provocation must be firmly rebuffed. 

The Chinese Government is prepared to release and send out of China the 
ten Indian military personnel captured on October 20th and 21st. It is also 
prepared at any time to let the Indian side take back the bodies of the 9 Indian 
soldiers already found. The concrete method for this can be decided upon 
separately through consultations between the two sides. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China avails 
itself of this opportunity to renew to the Indian Embassy the assurances of its 
highest consideration. 
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4. Krishna Menon to Nehru 4 

[Refer to item 185] 

Grateful your letter arrived yesterday. Have written two-three days ago 
conveying information, suggestions about my period of leaving here and return. 
Have been fully aware of importance of return as early as possible, but events 
and time-tables here have been extremely uncertain. In spite best efforts my 
idea was leave here on the 6th or day after through London. Unless you decide 
contrary, necessary that I see new Minister for a day in regard to certain important 
matters, particularly relevant to present situation. This cannot be managed by 
correspondence. Therefore latest date arrival in Delhi 10th November. Hope to 
deal essential parts of earlier important item before 6th. Therefore leaving 
although Delegation greatly concerned about my temporary absence. I have 
continuously explained to them the necessity of doing so. I would have to return 
here for ten days about 26th or 27th. Making arrangements accordingly. Writing 
again. Affectionate regards. 


5. Ajit Prasad Jain on State Trading in Foodgrains 

[Refer to item 13] 

(a) The Food Problem 1-N.D.C.s Tragic Role 5 

The two major policy decisions on food, its production and distribution, are the 
twin gifts of the N.D.C. to the nation. In the middle of 1956, the target of food 
production during the Second Plan was raised from 15 percent to 40 percent 
but without the allocation of any new resources financial and others. In the fall 
of 1958 the august body again decided that the State should take over the 
wholesale trading in foodgrains. 

SHARP CONFLICT 

On both occasions, the decisions descended meteor-like from the sky. Neither 
specifically, nor by implication was either of the items mentioned in the agenda 
of the meetings. No studies were made by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
which was responsible for implementing the decisions. There were no prior 

4. Telegram, 1 November 1959. 

5. From The Times of India. Delhi Edition, 2 November 1959. 
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consultations. No notes or papers were prepared and put up before the Council. 
No State Minister knew that he would be called upon to give his views until the 
proposals burst upon the Council. 

The N.D.C. has no place in the Union Constitution. That does not. however, 
disqualify it nor limit its usefulness. It brings together the different states which 
thus get to know one another better. 

The Centre emphasises the all India aspects of a problem and the States 
tend to view it from local angles. Grave Constitutional issues arise, however, 
when the N.D.C., arrogates to itself or otherwise infringes upon functions which 
under the Constitution are assigned to other bodies created by the Constitution 
or attempts to do what the Council of Ministers, at the Centre or in the States, 
should do. 

The N.D.C. meets normally once in three months. Its membership comprises 
members of the Planning Commission and the Chief Ministers of States. Besides 
the full time members and the Prime Minister who is its Chairman, the N.D.C. 
also includes three Central Ministers— the Home, Finance and Defence. 
Ministers whose subjects find place on the agenda of the N.D.C. meetings are 
also invited to attend by courtesy. If a Chief Minister is unable to attend 
personally he may send his substitute. Sometimes other State Ministers, whose 
presence is needed for the conduct of its business are also invited to its meetings. 

The Central Ministers have no formal link with N.D.C. and if they desire 
to put their case before N.D.C., it can be done only through the Planning 
Commission. The Planning Commission is generally not interested in 
suppressing the views of Ministries. However, in case of a sharp conflict between 
the Planning Commission and a Ministry, the latter is left with the disconcerting 
feeling that its views did not receive full weight. The fact that the non committal 
paper on food for the last meeting of the N.D.C. (September 5 & 6) could be 
finalised only at a meeting attended by the Prime Minister, the Home Minister 
and the Finance Minster, a work normally done by a Deputy Secretary or Joint 
Secretary, shows the difficulties that arise when the Planning Commission and 
a Ministry do not see eye to eye on any matter. 

No person can claim that on all matters the interests inter se of all the 
States, much less of the States and the Centre are identical. Sometimes they 
clash sharply. The conflict of interests between the States which are surplus 
and those which are deficit in foodgrains is no secret. The surplus states want 
to have control of their entire production and would like to send out only such 
quantities and at such prices as would suit their farming interest. The deficit 
states, on the other hand, would prefer to have free flow of food regulated only 
by the mechanism of price. Another instance of recent conflict is the taxation 
policy of the State Transport serv ices. If a state manages its transport services 
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through a corporation, it pays both the corporation tax and the income tax. But 
if the service is run by a State departmentally neither of the taxes is leviable. 
Both the states run the same type and manufacturing of buses but one pays the 
tax and the other is tax free merely because one has adopted one form of 
organisation and the other another. The anomaly appears obnoxious to States 
which pay the taxes, but when the Centre presses for equal treatment those 
which enjoy freedom from the tax resent it. 

SUPER CABINET 

Often the N.D.C. looks like the German Diet of the pre-Bismarck era. The 
representatives speak for their constituents. Local interests predominate and 
the all India picture fades. How can binding decisions be taken in such a 
situation? In a democracy, the normal rule is the majority vote, but not even the 
most ardent votary of democracy dare urge that in these conditions the fate of 
the minority could be lost in the hands of the majority. The Prime Minister has 
a knack for evolving compromise solutions, but time alone will prove whether 
with his prestige and political craftsmanship, he can always find solutions equally 
acceptable to all. 

The N.D.C. neither by law nor by the nature of its composition is a body 
competent or suited to take decisions on national issues. It is suited to talk, 
debate and advice. These are no small responsibilities. Formal decisions should 
however be taken by a Central Cabinet or the State Council of Ministers 
concerned. The N.D.C. cannot function as a super Cabinet. 

Now I come to the narrative of the decisions relating to agricultural 
production and state trading in foodgrains. 1956 was the year of enthusiasm for 
China. Countless stories of Chinese achievements particularly in the field of 
agriculture were carried from mouth to mouth and in writing. Chinese farm 
boys and experts came to India and Indian delegation went to China who on 
return joined in the chorus of praises for the Chinese agriculture. China set the 
pace for us. What China has done yesterday India must do today. We were 
enchanted by China and forgot the limitations which a democracy of necessity 
imposes or what can be done. 

NOTE TO PM. 

In April 1956 a member of the Planning Commission who was an academician 
but had little to do with agriculture, wrote to the Prime Minister that the annual 
output of foodgrains in China was increasing by 8 percent against our expectation 
of annual increase of 3 percent in the second Plan period. The letter was written 
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before the production targets of food had been raised from 75 million to 80 
million tons. He commended a two-fold programme. 

First, if there was not an abundant supply of foodgrains at the 1955 prices, 
the fulfilment of the Plan would become problematical. In 1955, the foodgrains 
price had gone down very low and the government had to fix the floor prices of 
wheat at Rs. 10 and common rice at Rs. 11. What would happen to the farmer 
at those low prices was not his concern? Later the Planning Commission had to 
agree to an increase of 50 percent on the 1955 prices. But actually the market 
prices have been defying controls and are ruling much higher. The level of 
prices do not, as some people seem to think, depend merely on demand and 
supply, but are equally influenced by fiscal measures, in particular deficit 
financing and budgetary and export and import policies. If the purchasing power 
of the rupee goes down as it has done, prices are bound to have a tendency to 
look up. No amount of economic jugglery can disprove the fact. 

Secondly, he felt that with the Plan provision of Rs. 369 crores for Food 
and Agriculture and of Rs. 200 crores for Community Development and N.E.S. 
Blocks and Rs. 482 crores for Irrigation the production of foodgrains could be 
increased by 40 percent in five years. 

It is also significant that of the Rs. 369 crores allotted for Food and 
Agriculture, only Rs. 170 crores were earmarked for food production and only 
a fraction of Rs. 55 crores out of the allocation Rs. 200 crores for Community 
Development and N.E.S. blocks was meant for developing agriculture. But in 
the climate of those days, money resources were looked down upon with 
contempt, for had not the Chinese achieved fantastic results by the application 
of human labour, labour in the literal sense and not as understood in the Marxian 
theory of labour being the only source of value. 

Things appear to have changed somewhat and the importance of money 
for agriculture, as for other productive activities, is better realised now. 

(b) Food Problem II-Dangers of State Trading 6 

The Ford Foundation team in dealing with the agricultural production 
programme has pointedly remarked that “labour alone will not accomplish the 
task. Sufficient capital must also be provided to permit the most effective use 
of labour resources.” The Planning Commission, however, suffers from an 
excessive urban bias and no one can be too sure about the fate of agriculture in 
the Third Plan. 


6. From The Times of India, Delhi Edition, 3 November 1959. 
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In May 1956 the food plan issue came up before the NDC. The Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission 7 passed on a few papers to the Prime 
Minister, who read out some extracts from the 12-year National Programme 
for Agriculture in China. Most of those present sat quiet and the new programme 
was accepted with the sole condition that the States must be consulted before 
the actual targets are fixed. 

Towards the end of June, the State Agriculture Ministers met at Mussoorie. 8 
The conference could do little in the absence of the Deputy Chairman who was 
holidaying in the south at the time. The Conference came to the unanimous 
conclusion that a little more than Rs. 100 crores was the bare minimum needed 
for raising food production from 10 to 16.8 million tons. The proposals were 
however, angrily turned down. 

TARGET RASIED 

A series of discussions was initiated with the States. The Agriculture Ministry 
had been debunked and its demoralised officers sat day after day as mute 
observers. All the talking with the representatives of the States was done by 
members and officers of the Planning Commission. In conclusion the target of 
food production was raised from 75 million to 80 million tonnes or from 15% 
to a little over 23%, but with no allocation of additional resources. 

Late in 1957, the Foodgrains Enquiry Committee, after discussion with the 
States, summed up the prospects of reaching the target thus: “Most of the State 
Governments told us that not more than 60 percent of the revised targets under 
the Second Plan will actually be achieved.” The Plan resources had by then 
become tight and the warning fell on deaf ears. 

The subsequent story of how in 1958 the supply of nitrogenous fertilizers 
fell short by 45 percent of the requirements, the area to benefit from major and 
medium irrigation works was slashed down by 1 2 percent and enough iron and 
steel was not available for agricultural needs is too well known to need repetition. 

FERTILIZERS 

The Ford Foundation team has rightly pointed out that "the anticipated and 
realisable benefits from large expenditure on irrigation, drainage bunding, 
terracing and improved seed will be largely lost without adequate use of 


7. V.T. Krishnamachari. 

8. See SWJN/SS/34/pp. 50-55. 
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fertilizers...” and that green manure, animal manure and compost etc. “can 
substitute only to a small degree for the major part of chemical fertilizers.” In 
the second Plan, however, fertilisers account for only 20 per cent of the planned 
increase in production. To ignore this harsh reality will be to behave like the 
ostrich. A conjurer may be able to produce rabbits out of his hat. but no Food 
Minister can produce food out of the hollow of his closed fist. 

The meeting of the N.D.C. in November 1958 saw through the other fateful 
decision on State Trading. It is not known when the idea originated but it is a 
fact that from the very start the proposal received more support from statisticians 
and economists than from administrators. As a concept there is much to be said 
for State Trading. If properly implemented, it can succeed in controlling prices, 
which is fundamental to the fulfilment of the Plan. But the main weakness of 
the scheme is the difficulty of enforcement by the States. State Trading is 
something very different from buffer stock operations under which the 
Government buys when the seasonal market prices go down and sells during 
the lean period when prices tend to go up. In buffer stock operations, there is 
no idea of taking over the entire trade. At best it is partial state trading. On the 
other hand, full state trading implies the complete elimination of wholesale 
traders. If state trading is done in the open market, the result is likely to be the 
reverse of what is aimed at. The entry of a big buyer, which the State is, will at 
once push up the prices. It is only when the State becomes the monopoly buyer 
that the prices can be controlled without the application of statutory controls. 
However, so long as the State is only a partial buyer, the prices can be controlled 
only through statutory mechanism, that is, by control on prices and movement 
of foodgrains. If the traders or farmers hold back the stock, the State will have 
to seize the food stocks forcibly. 

The policy of State Trading was however, accepted without examining 
whether the states had the capacity and the willingness to enforce controls and 
seize stocks. These things were taken for granted. The policy decision took no 
time. Those who saw danger in it sat tongue tied. The Food Department prepared 
a paper which provided for two years intensive buffer stock operations before 
state trading is taken in hand. This paper which did not provide for immediate 
state trading was consigned to the wastepaper basket. 

PRICE CONTROL 

It is not necessary to go into the details of what followed in regard to State 
Trading. The Central Food Ministry prepared an interim scheme which provided 
for the control of prices and movements. It also envisaged seizure of stocks 
from the traders and farmers in case the market arrivals dwindled down. The 
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controlled prices, however, were observed only in violation. Smuggling from 
the surplus states, particularly Orissa and Andhra, became the rule and rose to 
six-digit-ton figures. Half hearted efforts by an inefficient bureaucratic 
machinery in West Bengal at seizing the stocks of traders and farmers dried up 
the market supplies. The order for the control of prices at all levels — farmers, 
wholesalers and retailers had to be withdrawn. The Bihar Government had also 
to retrace its control measures. 

The Union Government has to face the fact that state trading would involve 
controls both on prices and movement for a long time and that it will be necessary 
to seize the stocks not only of traders but also of farmers. Are the states prepared 
to do it? The Prime Minister has now declared that state trading is cent per cent 
correct and shall continue, but the atmosphere of uncertainty cannot be dispelled 
by brave words alone. There has already been a plethora of harsh words but 
words break on bones. In enforcing state trading the government will have to 
break many bones and maybe even heads. 

The N.D.C.’s last meeting has proved the hollowness of its claims. In India. 
Prime Minister Nehru wields the power which President Roosevelt had in 
America and after the announcement in favour of state trading at the AICC 
meeting at Chandigarh, his responsibility has increased three-fold. Will he 
discharge it? A mere play with state trading can only involve the contrary in 
grave dangers. 


6. On the Inter Parliamentary Union 9 

[Refer to item 140] 

The next Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union will be held in Tokyo in 
September-October, 1960. 

2. It has been suggested by the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union that in preparation of the Tokyo Conference, a round- 
table meeting of the Asian Groups of the Inter-Parliamentary Union may be 
held for about 3 days in February, 1960 to study "The Problems of Parliamentary 
Democracy in Asia' . The object of the meeting would be to afford an opportunity 
to the representatives of Asian Legislatures to discuss informally the present 
problems and difficulties of Parliamentary democracy in Asia. 

3. The Executive Committee of the Inter-Parliamentary Union has further 
suggested that the following member Groups of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 

9. Note. 3 November 1959. File No. 15-239/59-UKAF, MEA. 
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might be invited to send from two to four representatives each to take part in 
the proposed meeting:- Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, 
Philippines, Thailand and Vietnam (Republic of). 

4. As regards the venue of the meeting, during the last Conference of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union held in Warsaw in August-September, 1959, the 
Leader of the Indian Delegation, Pandit H.N. Kunzru had stated that there would 
be no objection to the proposed meeting being held in New Delhi in case all 
participating Groups desired it. He, however, said that this was subject to the 
Executive Committee of the India Group agreeing to the proposal. 

The representative of the delegation from Ceylon similarly stated that there 
would be no objection on their part if the meeting was held in Colombo. 

5. Travel expenses of the delegates from their home countries to the place 
of the meeting and back as well as their boarding and lodging expenses would 
be borne by their respective National Groups. So, the host country has to bear 
the expenses on entertainment, sight-seeing, transport, internal tours etc. 

6. If the meeting is held in Colombo or any other Asian country, India 
need send only 2 delegates, because at present not more than 3 delegates are 
sent to the full Conferences of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. The expenses on 
travel, boarding and lodging of 2 Indian Delegates will have to be borne by the 
Government of India which will be in the region of Rs. 3,000/-. On the other 
hand, if the meeting is held in New Delhi, the expenses on entertainment, sight- 
seeing, transport, internal tours (to Agra, Bhakra-Nangal and one Community 
Development Project) etc. of all the delegates (about 35) will have to be borne 
by the Government of India which will be in the region of Rs. 15,000/-. 

7. The Inter- Parliamentary Union wants to know whether India is ready 
to participate in the proposed meeting. As regards the venue, they hope that an 
agreement can be reached between India and Ceylon. 

8. In view of the recent troubles in Ceylon, Ceylon may not be in a position 
now to have the meeting in Colombo. In any case we may get in touch with the 
Ceylon Group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union and if they wish to have the 
meeting there, we may agree. 

9. For the present, the points for decision are: 

(i) Whether India should agree to participate in the proposed meeting; 

(ii) In case Ceylon is unable to act as host, whether the meeting may be 
held in New Delhi; and 

(iii) Whether Government of India agree to the expenditure involved as 
stated in para 6 above. 

10. Before the matter is discussed by the Executive Committee of the India 
Group and before we approach the Ministry of Finance for necessary sanction 
of funds, the reactions of the Prime Minister in the matter may kindly be 
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ascertained and communicated to us to be placed before the Speaker and the 
Executive Committee of the India Group. 


S.L. Shakdher 
Joint Secretary. 


7. Sundarlal to Nehru 10 

[Refer to item 13 and 144] 


November 3, 1969 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I always hesitate to encroach upon your time. But I happen to be the President 
ot the India-China Friendship Association and also of the All India Peace 
Council. I am also a member of the Presidential Committee of the World Council 
ol Peace. Naturally the present situation in the country is worrying me as it is 
worrying so many others. I write this just to lighten my own conscience and 
seek your valued advice, if possible. 

I have already written to you something about my views on the present 
India-China dispute. I have been carefully reading all your statements. I have 
read the report of your speech in the Ramlila grounds on 1st November 1959. 1 
entirely and absolutely agree with all that you said in this connection. I am 
really full of admiration for the wonderful way in which you have been steering 
and are steering the ship of the foreign policy of this country. I do not think any 
living Indian could do better. The country must be deeply grateful to you in this 
matter. 

As far as India-China relations are concerned, I do admit some of our friends 
in India have done very wrong things. Dalai Lama’s stay in this country and the 
u ay he has behaved and has been lionized by some has not been to the country’s 
advantage. Yet I feel that our Chinese friends too have done some very foolish 
things and are still on the wrong track. They could have been very helpful in 
the solution of the present difficulties. But they have not been, - they have been 
rather the opposite. How I wish they may change their way to the benefit of us 
both and also of future India-China friendly relations. I have not yet lost hope. 


10. Letter. Pandit Sundarlal Papers, File No. 35, NMML. 
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But the worst development in the situation is the effort in certain quarters 
to get India’s foreign policy changed. I am afraid very serious efforts are being 
made in this direction and very dangerous too. I wholly agree with all that you 
said in the Ramlila grounds in defence of India’s policy of non-alignment, and 
of the dangers involved in a change of that policy. I shudder to say that the 
danger appears to me not quite unreal. Here I open my heart. Surely there may 
be misguided or over-enthusiastic people in the country. They may create 
situations even unwittingly. One can well be apprehensive about a situation in 
which two armies, led by military men, face each other, across territory over 
which the two sides are in dispute. Army men do not always appreciate and 
support the peaceful policies of a country. May it not help to find out and even 
expose any such lurking danger, I do not know. You know best. But it does 
stride me that possibly a judicial-minded fact-finding commission on any such 
incident as the Ladakh one might help in such an exposure? Surely it will in no 
way justify the Chinese action or their use of violence, I know it is a very 
delicate matter. I implore you to excuse me if I have over-stepped. My motive 
is clear. 

I repeat, I wholly agree that deviating in any way from our non-alignment 
policy, may mean ruin to the country and its hard earned freedom. 

We are going to hold the Tenth Anniversary Session of the All India Peace 
Council at Ahmedabad from 27th to 29th November 1959. All members, whom 
I could consult, whatever their political views, are unanimous in desiring to 
adopt at that meeting a clear resolution offering our full support to the country’s 
policy of non-alignment and all your efforts in that direction. 

The All India Peace Council stands solidly with you in this matter. It is also 
planning to hold Conventions at important places in the country to mobilise 
public opinion for whole-hearted support to India’s policy of non-alignment 
and peace. I am not yet quite clear if a signature campaign, in which individuals 
sign a declaration in support of the policy of non-alignment pursued by our 
Government, will be helpful. 

Many of us are thinking that a meeting between you and Chou En-lai may 
break the impasse and help in a much-desired peaceful solution of the whole 
problem. 

I know full well that you would always be willing to meet anyone if it can 
promote a peaceful solution. Where then is the hitch? 

I shall be happy to have any advice or guidance from you in these matters. 
If you think it may be helpful, I shall be happy to meet you at any time or place 
you direct. 

Before closing, I put myself wholeheartedly at your service at this juncture. 
If I can do anything, you may make use of me as you like. 
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I shall regard it a privilege to be of any service to you I can. 
With kindest regards and all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sundarlal 


8. Krishna Menon to Nehru 11 

[Refer to item 145] 

I am arranging to leave here this week end. It is suggested that before I leave I 
should speak to a group meeting of Asian African countries whom we should 
invite for the purpose and speak to them about the India-China situation. 

2. Hitherto we have not brought this up before our colleagues who have 
either been little concerned or perhaps taken the view that it is for us to inform, 
seek understanding or give clarifications at least as a token of Asian-African 
solidarity-! Bandung). There is some merit in this suggestion which is now 
assuming a little more of expectation with most and perhaps some adverse 
feeling that we have not done so. 

3. I think that unless you think to the contrary this may be done on an 
informative and factual basis as a matter of good feeling and fraternity which is 
not as good as it used to be. It should not be thought that we ignore these 
people. 

4. No U.N. implication is involved and it is not suggested that we should 
seek support for anything specific. 

5. If you agree about this I have to do it on Friday or Saturday and will 
like advice on it and also what approach I should make and what facts can be 
given. Normally they would ask for more information about present situation, 
military position our attitude extent etc. and the future. I have indicated that the 
problem is more political than military without playing down the action of the 
Chinese. 

6. Such a meeting also might help a little in putting this group together 
and clear away some of the mist that appears to have gathered which has 
distressed roe greatly particularly in regard to Africans and Arabs. 

7. If this meets with your agreement I would also like you to advice me 
whether we should call countries who are closer to us excluding say Japan. 


11. Telegram. 3 November 1959. 
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Turkey and NATO countries or call all. In either case I would have to make it 
informal and by invitation not to complicate matter with U.N. or with Pacts and 
Alliances. 

Grateful for early reply. Affectionately. 


9. GOI to Government of China 12 

[Refer to items 13,145,148 and 154] 

The Ministry of External Affairs of the Government of India present their 
compliments to the Embassy of the People’s Republic of China and have the 
honour to refer to the note which the Chinese Vice-Minister handed to the 
Indian Ambassador in Peking on October 25. The Government of India have 
also seen the statement issued by the Chinese Foreign Ministry at Peking on 
October 26. They have to state with regret that the account of the incidents 
given in the Chinese Government’s note to the Indian Ambassador, and repeated 
in greater detail in the statement published by the Chinese Foreign Office, is 
completely at variance with facts and is a travesty of truth. The Government of 
India have enquired into this matter fully and have received a detailed account 
of the events of October 20 and 2 1 from the officer who was second-in-command 
of the Indian police party when it was attacked by Chinese forces and who later 
returned to the nearest Indian outpost. The account of the officer is appended 
to this note. The gallant officer who was in command of the party lost his life 
during the clash. 

2. The Government of India not only reject the factual account given by 
the Chinese Government of this incident, but also repudiate certain assumptions 
underlying it. The suggestion made that the Indian police party armed with 
rifles only and in a disadvantageous position would attack a heavily armed 
Chinese force strongly entrenched on a hill top above them and equipped with 
mortars and hand-grenades, cannot be accepted by any reasonable person. All 
the circumstances concerning this incident as well as the detailed information 
that we possess contradict the version which has been supplied by the Chinese 
Government. 

3. The attached note about the tragic incident in the Chang Chenmo Valley 
which gives a first-hand account by a responsible officer, clearly indicates that 
at no time on the 20th or 21st October did the Indian personnel take any 


12. Note. 4 November 1959, ME A. See White Paper II, pp. 19-26. 
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aggressive attitude. While they were engaged on patrol duty, they were suddenly 
subjected to ruthless attack by Chinese forces with rifles, mortar and hand- 
grenades. One contingent of the attacking force was apparently entrenched on 
a hill top and the other was across the Chang Chenmo river on the right. Although 
the Indian party fired in self-defence, they had no chance against the superior 
strength of the Chinese force which was aided by its strategic situation and the 
superior arms that it possessed. The Chinese Government have not stated the 
exact casualties suffered by the attacking Chinese force, but have indicated 
that their casualties were much less than those of the Indian party. The 
Government of India entirely disagree with the extraordinary conclusion drawn 
by the Chinese Government from the heavy casualties suffered by the Indian 
personnel that the Indian party had taken the offensive. The obvious conclusion 
would be the opposite of this and would indicate that the Chinese forces were 
the attacking party as they were entrenched on a hill top and used mortars and 
hand-grenades. 

4. This incident has to be viewed also in the context of other events 
preceding it, as well as of the correspondence that has taken place between the 
Government of India and the Chinese Government. The Indian frontier, 
throughout its long extent, has been well known as a traditional frontier and 
has been shown with precision in official maps published by the Survey of 
India. There has been no doubt about this frontier. Repeatedly during the past 
few years, the Prime Minister of India has declared firmly and clearly what this 
frontier is. The Government of the People’s Republic of China said nothing 
about this frontier for a number of years. When their attention was drawn to 
some vague Chinese maps appearing in magazines and showing large areas, 
without any precision, as part of the Chinese State, objection was taken to 
these by the Government of India. The answer given was that these maps were 
old maps produced by the previous regime in China and the present Government 
ot China had been too busy with other activities to consider a revision of these 
maps. That answer itself indicated that the Chinese Government had no serious 
doubt about the correctness of the Indian maps, except perhaps for some minor 
disputes. As has been previously brought to the notice of the Chinese 
Government, the Premier of the People’s Republic of China himself stated to 
the Prime Minister of India that the Chinese Government was prepared to accept 
the north eastern frontier of India which has been referred to as the McMahon 
Line. No question of the frontier of the Tibet region with Ladakh was ever 
raised during all these years, although the Chinese Government must have known 
very well, both from Indian maps and statements made on behalf of India as 
well as from the facts of the situation, where this frontier is. The Sino-Indian 
Agreement of 1954 purported to deal with all outstanding issues between India 
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and the Tibet region of China inherited from the British days. But neither during 
the long and detailed discussions preceding the Agreement nor in the Agreement 
itself was any mention made by the Chinese Government of their claim to such 
large areas of Indian territory. It was only in the letter addressed by Premier 
Chou En-lai to the Prime Minister of India dated 8th September 1959 that for 
the first time the Chinese Government laid claim to the territories vaguely 
included in their maps. This statement was at variance with the previous 
statements on the subject of the Chinese maps. It is to be observed that at no 
time up till now has any precise statement been made by the Chinese Government 
as to where, according to them, their frontier is. Even their own maps give 
completely different and varying frontiers. 

5. So far as the Government of India are concerned, their position has 
been clear and precise from the beginning and, indeed, for a long period of 
years and there has been no doubt about it. That position was described in 
detail in paragraphs 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the Indian Prime Minister’s letter of 
September 26 to Premier Chou En-lai. In this letter, the Prime Minister of India 
has given the historical background of the traditional Sino-Indian boundary 
and the basis of its delineation in different sectors in official Indian maps. Indeed, 
any person with a knowledge of history not only of recent events, but of the 
past hundreds of years and more, would appreciate that this traditional and 
historical frontier of India, has been associated with India’s culture and tradition 
for the last two thousand years or so, and has been an intimate part of India’s 
life and thought. 

6. The Government of India, therefore, reject and repudiate the 
assumptions underlying the note of the Chinese Government in regard to this 
long frontier. They reiterate that the area where the clash took place is not only 
a part of Indian territory but is well within it. They cannot accept the statement 
made by the Chinese Government that the entire area, including the places 
east, south and north of Kongka pass “has always been Chinese territory and 
under the respective jurisdiction of the local authorities of Sinkiang and Tibet 
region”. This statement is contrary to history and facts. The maps published by 
the Sur\e\ of India since 1867-68 have been showing the boundary between 
Ladakh on the one hand, and Sinkiang and the Tibet region on the other, as in 
the present-day official maps published by the Survey of India. From the 
Karakoram Pass this boundary' proceeds northeast via the Qara Tagh Pass and 
then follows the Kuen Lun range from a point 15 miles north of Haji Langar to 
Peak -1250 (Survey of India map) which lies east of Longitude 80 east. This 
line constitutes the watershed between the Indus system in India and the Khotan 
system in China. From point 21250 the boundary runs south down to Lanak La 
a on e the western watershed of streams flowing into lakes in the Chinese 
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territory. The boundary further south from Lanak La to Chang La has been 
described in the note presented by the Indian Embassy in Peking to the Chinese 
Foreign Office on the 13th August 1959. As stated in that note, the international 
boundary follows the eastern and southern watershed of Chang Chenmo and 
the southern watershed of Chumesang and thence the southern bank of 
Chumesang and the eastern bank of Changlung Lungpa. Skirting the western 
extremity of the eastern half of Pangong Tso (which is called Yaerhmu in Chinese 
maps), the boundary then follows the Ang watershed and cutting across Spanggur 
Tso, follows the north-eastern and northern watershed of the Indus. 

7. It will thus be seen that the international boundary has been shown for 
nearly a century in official Indian maps as it is today. In fact, detailed surveys 
of the area were undertaken from 1867-68, and the boundary as shown in our 
maps is not only in accordance with tradition and custom but is also based on 
the results of these surveys. The area on the Indian side of this boundary was 
surveyed by Hayward, Shaw and Cayley in 1868, Bower in 1891 and Aurel 
Stein in 1900. Drew, who was Governor of Ladakh under the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, officially inspected the area up to its northern border in 1871 and the 
maps appended to his book on ‘Jammu and Kashmir Territories, 1875’, as also 
the maps attached to the Gazetteers of Jammu and Kashmir published from 
1890 onwards and the Imperial Gazetteer of India of 1908, show the boundary 
more or less similar to the frontier shown in official Indian maps today. It is the 
Chinese maps of the area which have shown different lines at different times. 
An official Chinese map of 1893 shows the Aksai Chin area as in India. The 
New Atlas of China published by Shun Pao, 1935, shows a great part of the 
Chang Chenmo region in India. In fact the place where the recent clash took 
place is in Indian territory according to this map. This map and the subsequent 
Chinese maps until 1951 showed the international boundary as running 30 to 
60 miles east of and parallel to Shyok river. It is only in 1951 that a few Chinese 
maps took the boundary within 1 0 to 30 miles east of and parallel to the Shyok 
river. Most of the Chinese maps as late as 1954, and one as late as 1956, depict 
the boundary in the Pangong lake as cutting the western extremity of the eastern 
half of Pangong Tso called Yaerhmu in Chinese maps. The few Chinese maps 
of 1951 referred to above show the line as cutting the western half of Pangong 
lake at its bend and thus include the Spanggur area and a part of Pangong area 
in Tibet. 

8. It is true that the Government of India did not open any border outposts 
right along the traditional frontier. This was because the area was inhabited 
very sparsely, if at all, and they had no reason to anticipate any aggressive 
intention on the part of the Chinese Government. They were therefore content 
with sending regular police patrol parties to these areas in previous years. The 
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Government of India cannot accept the statement in the press note issued by 
the Chinese Government on the 26th October that “the frontier guards of the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army have all along been stationed and patrolled 
this entire area.” Indian survey and reconnaissance parties, which went from 
Leh to Lanak La in 1954 and 1956, did not come across any evidence of Chinese 
occupation. For the first time in 1957 signs of intrusion by outsiders were noticed 
at Shinglung and some places further north. Obviously, such intrusion must 
have occurred in these places for the first time in 1957. Other Indian 
reconnaissance parties went as far as Karakoram Pass without coming across 
any Chinese personnel. No Indian reconnaissance party was sent to the area in 
Aksai Chin where the Chinese authorities had built a new road. No adverse 
conclusion can however be drawn from the mere fact that the Chinese had 
constructed this road. This was done without the knowledge of the Government 
of India. As early as 1899, the then Government of India communicated to the 
authorities in Peking the international boundary in this area, which then was 
more or less as it is today. And as stated above, official Indian maps have shown 
the Aksai Chin area as part of India for nearly a century. This area is extremely 
difficult of access from inhabited areas in western and southern Ladakh, and 
the Government of India had no reason to suspect that the Government of China, 
w ith whom they had friendly relations, would trespass into the area and construct 
a road. 

9. No answer has been received yet by the Government of India to the 
long and detailed letter of the F*nme Minister of India to Premier Chou En-lai 
of September 26, 1959. Regardless of the facts stated in this letter, the forces of 
the Chinese Government have not only committed further aggression, but have 
attacked an Indian police party engaged in its normal patrol duty. This was the 
second armed attack on an Indian party, the previous one taking place at Longju, 
where Chinese forces crossed the Indian frontier forcibly. These facts, taken 
together with a continuance of aggressive attitudes in various parts of the frontier 
and the type of propaganda that is being conducted on behalf of the Chinese 
Government, are reminiscent of the activities of the old imperialist powers 
against whom both India and China struggled in the past. It is a matter of deep 
regret that the Chinese Government, which has so often condemned imperialism, 
should act in a manner which is so contrary to their own assertions. It is a 
matter ot even greater regret that the Five Principles as well as the Declaration 
of the Bandung Conference should thus be flouted by the Chinese Government. 

10. The Gov ernment of India are surprised at the complaint in the Chinese 
Government s note about the publication of an official Indian communique on 
this incident. The Government of India would not have been justified in keeping 
the Indian people in the dark about such a serious incident. The Chinese 
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Government must be aware not only of the strong feelings in India on the 
question of Indian frontiers, but also, and more especially, about this incident. 
As a matter of fact, the Government of India published their communique only 
after they found from the Chinese Government’s note handed to the Indian 
Ambassador on October 25, that the account given in that note was at complete 
variance with the facts. 

1 1 . The Government of India do not propose to discuss in detail other 
matters referred to in the statement issued by the Chinese Foreign Office on the 
26th October. They repudiate emphatically the allegation that the Indian forces 
have violated the status quo in several places on the Sino-Indian frontier or that 
they have occupied any place inside Chinese territory. The facts about the frontier 
have been given in detail in the Indian Prime Minister’s letter of September 26. 
Paragraphs 12 to 16 of that letter deal with the traditional frontier in the north- 
east, which is sometimes referred to as the McMahon Line. It will be seen from 
these paragraphs that the Chinese claim to any territory south of this line is 
entirely baseless. Any trespass into this area by Chinese personnel would amount 
to deliberate violation of the territory of India. 

12. The Government of India have always been willing to respect the 
traditional frontier between India and China and have indeed done so. They 
cannot, however, recognise any boundary in the Ladakh region or elsewhere, 
which includes in China areas on the Indian side of the traditional frontier. For 
a long period of years this frontier has been peaceful. Trouble and conflict have 
arisen there recently because the Chinese forces, having advanced up to the 
frontier in many places, committed aggression by crossing it at some places. 

13. The Chinese Government have rightly stressed the importance of 
maintaining the status quo. An essential prerequisite to the maintenance of the 
status quo is that neither side should seek to extend its occupation in assertion 
of a supposed right in disregard of the traditional frontier, and that, in any 
event, there should be no resort to force except as a last resort in self-defence. 
The deplorable incident, which has resulted in such heavy casualties to the 
Indian personnel, would have been avoided if the Chinese force had paid regard 
to this basic fact. 

14. It is recognised the world over that India stands for peace and is entirely 
opposed to the use of warlike methods for the settlement of international 
disputes. Even in their struggle for independence, the Indian people adhered to 
peaceful methods. In regard to the Government and people of China, India’s 
attitude has always been friendly. This was not only in consonance with India’s 
well known policy, but was due to the desire of the people and the Government 
of India that it was essential in the interests of India and China as well as of 
peace in Asia and the world, that these two great countries of Asia should have 
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friendly relations, even though they might differ in their internal structure of 
Government. To that end, the Government of India have laboured through these 
years. It is a matter, therefore, of great sorrow to them that their hopes have 
been belied, and a situation created which endangers the peaceful and friendly 
relations which have existed and which, they hoped, would continue to exist, 
between these two great countries. 

15. It is a matter of special regret to the Government of India that at a time 
when the world appears at last to be moving towards a peaceful settlement of 
the grave problems which have afflicted it during the last twelve years and 
when the two great nations, the Soviet Union and the United States of America, 
are striving to their utmost ability to put an end to the cold war, there should be 
this relapse into violence and aggression on the frontiers of India. The countries 
of Asia have ardently advocated peace and have played not an insignificant 
part in the work for peace. At this critical moment in the history of the world, it 
would have been fitting for all the nations of Asia not only to stand for peace, 
but to further it by their own attitudes and activities. 

16. In accordance with her firm policy, India will continue to endeavour to 
resolve all disputes by peaceful methods. But where aggression takes place, 
the people of India inevitably have to resist by all means available to them. The 
independence and integrity of India are what the Indian people laboured for 
during their long struggle for freedom, and they cannot permit any injury to or 
infringement of them. The Government of India, therefore, trust that the Chinese 
Government will remove their forces from Indian territory and seek to resolve 
minor frontier disputes by peaceful methods. 

17. The Ministry of External Affairs take this opportunity of renewing to 
the Embassy of the People's Republic of China the assurances of their highest 
consideration. 

Account Received from the Second-in-Command of the Indian Police Patrol 
Party 13 

On the 19th October, the party reached Hot Springs and established a temporary 
camp there. Before proceeding further north the next morning (20th) the officer 
in charge, Karam Singh, sent two police constables and a porter on 
reconnaissance towards the east. Neither the constables nor the porter returned 


13. Annexure to the Note of the Indian Government (Chang Chenmo Valley), 4 November 
1959. pp. 25-26 
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to the camp at the appointed time. A small patrol party was therefore sent out in 
the evening in search of the missing persons but it returned at 1 1 o’clock at 
night without being able to find any of the missing personnel. 

On the 21st morning, the officer in charge decided to go out himself in 
search of the missing persons as it was possible that they had lost their way in 
these trackless hills. Accompanied by Tyagi, who was his second in command, 
some members of his staff and some police constables making a total of about 
20, the officer in charge left the camp at about 10 o’clock in the morning on 
ponies. He left instruction for the rest of the party to follow behind on foot. 

At six miles east of Hot Springs, at a place overlooked by a hill to the left, 
Karam Singh noticed hoof-prints. So he halted and waited for the main party to 
come up. When the main party arrived, he and Tyagi decided that the main 
party under Tyagi should halt at that place whilst Karam Singh with a small 
party would follow the tracks to find if there were any intruders in the vicinity. 

Karam Singh passed by this hill feature to the left without noticing anything 
unusual and went out of sight of the main party. A little later, Tyagi went forward 
to see how far Karam Singh’s party had gone, but he could not find them 
apparently because Karam Singh’s party had by then gone down the river bed. 
At this time, suddenly, fire was opened on Tyagi ’s party by a Chinese force 
which was entrenched on the hill feature. Karam Singh’s party was also 
simultaneously fired upon by another Chinese party entrenched on the other 
side of the river as well as by the party on the hill-top. The attackers fired with 
mortars and automatic weapons. 

Subjected to this attack, members of both Karam Singh’s party and Tyagi’s 
party tried to take cover and fire back, but they were in a very disadvantageous 
position having no proper cover and, therefore, their firing was not effective. 
The Chinese on the hill-top effectively stopped Tyagi’s party from going to the 
aid of Karam Singh’s party which was being attacked from both sides. 

After some time, the Chinese who were apparently in some strength on the 
other side of the Chang Chenmo river and some of whom were mounted on 
horses, advanced forward and overwhelmed Karam Singh’s party with automatic 
fire and mortar. They moved further forward to attack Tyagi’s party, which then 
had no other alternative but to retreat. Karam Singh’s party was, therefore, 
decimated either by killing or by capture except for a few survivors who escaped 
along the river bed and over the high hills in the dark. 

At night, Tyagi’s party made an attempt to go forward to recover the dead 
and injured, but the Chinese were still in position on the hill feature and 
maintained that position even on the 22nd. Tyagi then withdrew his entire force 
to Tsogstsalu. 

17 persons including Karam Singh were missing after the clash. Out of 
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these, five including the officer in charge and the Jamadar were seen by the 
survivors to have been killed by Chinese fire. 


10. Rajendra Prasad to Nehru 14 

[Refer to items 40 and 41 ] 


November 4, 1959 

I heard on the radio last night that at Kanpur the police fired on riotous mobs 
killing seven persons and injuring many. Some policemen were also injured by 
brickbats & c. The news was repeated in this morning’s radio with a slight 
correction that the number of dead was eleven and not seven. Curfew was of 
course imposed for the night. This evening's radio has announced that within 
two hours of lifting ot the curfew, there was again trouble and the police had to 
tire killing one man. The cause of this serious happening is the misconduct of 
a policeman with a woman. The mob demanded that the accused policeman 
should be handed over to it and was not satisfied with the information given to 
it by the authorities that the policeman concerned had been suspended and 
suitable action would be taken against him. This evening’s radio raises the 
number ot killed to fourteen. It is natural that the Government s first reaction 
should be to accept the police version of such incidents and then its desire to 
protect the morale of the police is understandable. But it cannot be denied that 
such incidents are too frequent to go unnoticed and leave a very distressing 
impression on the public mind. It is difficult to imagine that such big 
dev elopments always take place on the spur of the moment without any previous 
preparation or indication of trouble coming. Perhaps it may be said that in any 
case in the circumstances and at the moment police take action, the situation is 
such that their action is inevitable and therefore justified. But it will be wrong 
to imagine that in some, if not in most of the cases, such developments could 
be prev ented by timely and just action. I say just action because if the action is 
just and steps w ere taken to explain it, I believe our people can understand the 
situation and can be trusted to behave. Such happenings take place because 

either action is not taken in time to nip the trouble in the bud or is not obviously 
fair and just. 

I am deeply disturbed by such incidents. The form they seem to be now 
taking and their size and scale furnish cause for anxiety and deep probe. They 
seem to tend towards a state of chaos controllable, if at all, only by large-scale 


14. Letter. 
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punitive action which no Government should contemplate with equanimity. I 
am sure the incident has caused you distress. I suggest that positive action to 
probe into causes and remove them is urgently called for if recurrence is to be 
prevented. 


11. Chou En-lai to Nehru 15 

[Refer to items 150 and 154] 


Peking. 

November 7, 1959 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister. 

Your Excellency’s letter dated 26th September 1959 has been received. It is 
most unfortunate that subsequently another unexpected border clash took place 
on 21st October within Chinese territory in the area south of the Kongka Pass. 
Regarding this clash the Chinese and Indian Governments have already 
exchanged several notes including the 4th November Note of the Government 
of India to the Chinese Government. Most regrettably, this note of the 
Government of India not only disregards in many respects the basic facts of the 
question of boundary between the two countries and the truth of the border 
clash, but adopts an attitude which is extremely harmful to the friendly relations 
between the two countries. Obviously, it is in no way helpful to a settlement of 
the question to take such an attitude. Under the present circumstances. I consider 
the most important duty facing us is, first of all, to take effective steps to speedily 
and without hesitation to earnestly improve the disquieting situation on the 
border between the two countries, and work for the complete elimination of the 
possibility of any border clash in the future. 

As the Sino-Indian boundary has never been delimited, and it is very long 
and very far, or comparatively far from the political centres of the two countries, 
I am afraid that if no fully appropriate solution is worked out by the two 
Governments, border clashes which both sides do not want to see may again 
occur in the future. And once such a clash takes place, even though a minor 
one, it will be made use of by people who are hostile to the friendship of our 
two countries to attain their ulterior objectives. There is a history of long standing 
friendship but no conflict of fundamental interests between our two countries 
and our Governments are initiators of the five principles of peaceful coexistence. 
We have no reason to allow the tension on the border between our two countries 
to continue. 

15. See White Paper No. Ill , pp. 45-46. 
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Your Excellency’s letter of 26th September contains many viewpoints to 
which the Chinese Government cannot agree. Regarding these, I would like to 
state my views on another occasion. I am doubtless however, that this letter 
reiterates that the Government of India attaches great importance to the 
maintenance of friendly relations with China and agrees to the views consistently 
held by the Chinese Government that the border disputes which have already 
arisen should be settled amicably and peacefully and that pending a settlement 
the status quo should be maintained and neither side should seek to alter the 
status quo by any means. In order to maintain effectively the status quo of the 
border between the two countries, to ensure the tranquility of the border regions 
and to create a favourable atmosphere for a friendly settlement of the boundary 
question, the Chinese Government proposes that the armed forces of China 
and India each withdraw 20 kilometres at once from the so called McMahon 
Line in the east and from the line upto which each side exercises actual control 
in the west, and that the two sides undertake to refrain from again sending their 
armed personnel to be stationed in and patrol the zones from which they have 
evacuated their armed forces, but still maintain civil administrative personnel 
and unarmed police there for the performance of administrative duties and 
maintenance of order. This proposal is in effect an extension of the Government 
of India’s proposal contained in its Note dated 10th September that neither side 
should send its armed personnel to Longju, to the entire border between China 
and India, and moreover a proposal separating the troops of the two sides by as 
great a distance as 40 kilometres. If there is any need to increase this distance, 
the Chinese Government is also willing to give it consideration. In a word, 
both before and after the formal delimitation of the boundary between our two 
countries through negotiations, the Chinese Government is willing to do its 
utmost to create the most peaceful and most friendly border zones between our 
two countries, so that our two countries will never again have apprehension or 
come to a clash on account of border issues. If this proposal of the Chinese 
Government is acceptable to the Government of India concrete measures for 
its implementation can be discussed and decided upon at once by the two 
Governments through diplomatic channels. 

The Chinese Government has never had the intention of straining the border 
situation and the relations between the two countries. I believe that Your 
Excellency also wish to see the present tension eased. I earnestly hope that for 
the sake of the great long standing friendship of the more than 1000 million 
peoples of our two countries the Chinese and Indian Governments will make 
joint efforts and reach a speedy agreement on the above said proposal. 

The Chinese Government proposes that in order to further discuss the 
boundary question and other questions in the relation between the two countries. 
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the Prime Ministers of the two countries hold talks in the immediate future. 

Respected Mr. Prime Minister! The peoples of our two countries desire 
that we act promptly. I think we should meet their desire and not let those, who 
seek every chance to disrupt by all means the great friendship between China 
and India, attain their sinister objective. I await an early reply from Your 
Excellency. 

I take this opportunity to express to you my cordial regards. 

Chou En-lai 

Premier of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China 


12. GL Parthasarathy to Nehru 16 

[Refer to item 154] 

Further to my telegram No.260. Premier Chou En-lai began by referring to 
your letter of 29th October and said “we are sorry Vice President is unable to 
visit China for the time being. Still we hope he would be able to come here 
sometime later”. 

Premier referred to your letter of 26th September and said it was long full 
of historical data and references to maps. “We have reached a situation where 
both sides are upset with each other. We still insist on the location of our frontier 
as left over by history and do not agree with Premier Nehru. But to answer his 
letter would give rise to more disputes although we reserve the right to reply at 
another time”. 

Premier said it was unfortunate that another clash had taken place south of 
Kongka Pass. There were two issues involved (1) which intruded, who launched 
the attack and why there were so many casualties. (2) The dispute over the 
boundary in the area. Regarding the (1) it was unfortunate there were so many 
casualties particularly on the Indian side. This was because the Indian side 
intruded and launched attack which has been proved by statements of captured 
personnel. Regarding (2) this is related to Premier Nehru’s letter of 26th 
September. "We still hold that our stand regarding the customary line is correct 
and that the area has been under our civil administration as mentioned in my 
letter of 8th September”. 

Premier Chou En-lai said Indian Note of 4th November expressed contrary 
view which was not in conformity with facts. “The attitude adopted in this 

16. Telegram, 8 November 1959, Peking. 
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Note cannot bring about settlement nor help in improving relations. What we 
should do now is to find out proper and speedy methods to relax tension and 
prevent the occurrences of clashes on the border. Sino-Indian boundary is very 
long. Frontier areas are sparsely populated in high mountains where bitter cold 
prevails. They are far away from our capital and quite far from your capital. If 
we do not adopt proper means to prevent conflicts I very much fear there may 
again occur clashes in unthought of areas. Recurrence of clashes is not 
impossible. This apprehension is based on good grounds since the incidents at 
Kongka Pass and at Longju were entirely unexpected by us contrary to what is 
alleged by the Indian side. As for Longju according to our maps it is north of 
Mac Mahon Line. As for area south, east and north of Kongka Pass we have 
had administration and patrol in the past”. 

Premier Chou En-lai said that these border clashes were isolated incidents 
and would not impair the traditional friendship of the two countries “Past present 
and future”. Of course at present they were unfortunate as they created tension 
among Indian and Chinese peoples and made those who want “to provoke our 
relations” happy. Then he added “we must find effective means to prevent 
incident, to see that they never happen again. And so for the time being I plan 
to set aside our disputes to lay aside our differing points of view which can be 
discussed later. Firstly we equally restore friendship and see to it that such 
clashes do not happen again. I think Premier Nehru also thinks the same way. 
Therefore I am making a positive proposal. I propose that the two countries 
adopt a method of separation in order to maintain the status quo that is the 
armed forces of both sides will retreat 20 kilometres. In the Eastern sector 
armed forces will retreat 20 kilometres from the Mac Mahon Line although we 
do not recognise the Line. In this way the armed forces of the two sides will be 
separated by 40 kilometres and it will be agreed by both sides that they will not 
send troops to patrol there and so there will be no contact between the two 
forces. On the Western sector also the armed force will withdraw 20 kilometres 
from the line which is presently under the control of either side”. Premier Chou 
En-lai added that if it was considered appropriate the w ithdrawal could be for a 
longer distance than 20 kilometres. 

Premier Chou En-lai went on to say “of course on the Western sector also 
there is a dispute. Our customary line exists according to history and tradition 
and our administration and patrols have been there on the basis of the tradition. 
Although recently the Government of India do not recognise the line it can 
only be settled by negotiations”. 

Regarding the Western sector Premier Chou En-lai said he had in his letter 
of 8th September mentioned 10 places which were under wrongful Indian 
occupation. “We have only asked for retreat or settlement by negotiation. On 
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the eastern sector according to me Khinzemane is to the north of the line. We 
have not taken any action but urged on India to withdraw and reach settlement 
by negotiation”. 

Premier Chou En-lai said that fact that there was border dispute shows that 
frontier had never been delimited. ‘But this does not prevent us from maintaining 
the status quo prior to a settlement. I think Premier Nehru agrees with this 
approach. Proceeding from this stand point of necessity to maintain status quo 
we have found this method of withdrawal of armed forces by 20 kilometres 
thus separating the two forces by 40 kilometres. This may be considered an 
extension of Premier Nehru’s proposal regarding Longju to the entire Sino- 
Indian frontier. This method of having no armed forces and armed patrols within 
20 kilometres of the border cannot only be used now but can be applied after 
the delimitation of the frontier. Because China and India are friendly countries 
the border should be a border of friendship. So we should act steadfastly to 
ensure this. This would be a step not only to prevent possibilities of clash in the 
present but a step also to ensure perpetual friendship”. 

Premier Chou En-lai explained that naturally in the area from which armed 
forces are withdrawn civil administration personnel would remain as also civil 
police without arms. He said normal border troops had light arms. The Indian 
border troops in Ladakh were armed like this. He added "Chinese border troops 
which were encircled in the last clash had also only such light arms and did not 
have mortars and grenades as stated by the Indian side”. 

Premier Chou En-lai said he had another proposal, “It will be beneficial 
for the two Prime Ministers to meet in the immediate future. Accordingly I 
have written to Premier Nehru. The main proposals are contained in the letter 
which I am handing over to you for speedy transmission. What I have told you 
is by way of explanation of points made in the letter. I hope we can receive a 
reply shortly”. 

Following the handing over of the letter we had a general discussion. I 
pointed out that because of recent events our relations had reached a critical 
stage. Any proposals to retrieve the situation would be considered earnestly 
but urge that on the Chinese side they should show by specific steps or responses 
that they were earnest in their desire to status quo relations. In this context I 
referred to the delay in the handing over of our arrested personnel and the dead 
bodies. Premier Chou En-lai agreed that specific steps should be taken to 
improve the atmosphere. He said “tension in our relations is not necessary as 
fundamentally our two countries have no conflict of interests. My proposal for 
withdrawal of armed forces is a very important specific measure to prevent 
new incidents. Regarding the release of prisoners the Chinese side had taken 
the initiative on 24th October in making the offer. The object of the proposal 
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was to lessen tension created by the incident. Premier Nehru’s speech of 24th 
October had also this right approach. But in the week that followed 24th October 
developments in India were somewhat different. From our side there were some 
technical reasons why time had to be taken to prepare at what point on the 
border the bodies and personnel were to be handed over. In view of what you 
have said however I shall look into this matter and see that the handing over is 
done very shortly”. 

Premier Chou En-lai went on to say “but I would like to express a personal 
view, our suggestion to hand over the arrested personnel was entirely well 
intentioned but this should not be used to give rise to a new agitation in India 
because some people want to disrupt Sino-Indian relations”. Then he digressed 
a bit and said how even in the most difficult situations due respect had been 
shown to me and our Embassy in Peking was protected whereas that was not 
the case with the Chinese Embassy and Consulates in India. “The name of 
Chou En-lai is cursed every day in India”. After I refuted what he said and 
explained the position he said that I often met him and he sent for me to discuss 
important matters and wondered whether Ambassador Pan in Delhi had similar 
opportunity to meet you. From all this he concluded “so efforts towards 
relaxation should come from both sides, I can set an example by speaking to 
you freely. For example in the Indian Note of 4th November it is said that 
Karam Singh was the Commander. In fact he was only the Deputy Commander 
whereas Dongdji (I could not get the name properly because of Chinese spelling 
and I have not yet received text of our Note) was the Commander. The facts 
given in the statement attached to the Note are contrary to what the captured 
personnel have told us. Now we shall have to ask the prisoners again to check 
your facts. All this takes time. Although this is the situation in view of your 
request and what you have said we shall hand them over speedily. We shall 
transmit to you or to Delhi what the captured prisoners have said”. (From what 
Dr. Baliga who saw Chou En-lai yesterday told me the captured personnel 
seem to have stated that they had orders to attack the Chinese). 

Regarding the proposal for a meeting of the Prime Ministers I tried to 
ascertain what Premier Chou En-lai had in mind regarding the scope of the 
discussion whether there was any change in the Chinese stand regarding their 
extensive claims and whether there was any chance of narrowing down the 
issue regarding the frontiers. Premier Chou En-lai’s answer was as follows: 
“A meeting of the Prime Ministers is a good thing. Premier Nehru also 
seems to think so. In his Press Conference on 5th November Premier Nehru 
did not reject the idea and seemed to think that direct contacts may be 
beneficial. The scope of such talks can be large or specific and could be 
decided by circumstances and requirements. On this point Premier Nehru 
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has more experience than I have. As for the claims of both sides we can 
eventually find a settlement; it can be either a long term settlement or a 
short term settlement paving the way for a long term settlement. Our 
proposal for withdrawal is also an active positive proposal towards this 
end. Basically our two countries should be friendly as we have no 
fundamental conflict of interests. As for temporary difference of views and 
position we can find a settlement. I have spoken to you on these lines 
before. Chairman Mao and 1 have stressed this aspect with Premier Nehru. 
So looked at this way whether we hold a meeting of Prime Ministers soon 
or not, we shall eventuafly find a settlement. We should not suppose or 
imagine various difficulties or unsurpassable differences for then we cannot 
have a settlement”. In this context he reminisced about the Bandung 
Conference where his “good friend Krishna Menon” thought agreement 
was impossible but agreement was eventually reached. He added that 
agreement should be easier in Sino-Indian relations because of the great 
history tradition of friendship between the two countries. He summed up 
“so the border situation is a temporary phenomena. Maintenance of the 
status quo is a common aim from which we can reach agreement”. 

I asked him whether he had any thoughts on venue of the proposed Prime 
Ministers’ meeting. He said he had no thought about it and that it could be 
decided after your reply. He added "Premier Nehru may have some ideas about 
it. I should not make all the proposals”. 

Finally he wanted me to convey to you his warm greetings on your birthday 
and wished you long life every happiness and many more years of service to 
the cause of peace. 

Premier Chou En-lai spoke quietly and very earnestly and wished to impress 
on me that it was urgently necessary to take steps to prevent further incidents. 
He repeated expressly hoping that a speedy reply from you would be 
forthcoming. He also said that he would like to see me when your reply was 
received. I mentioned to him that I was planning to leave for India either on 
13th or 15th for consultations. In view of the new Chinese proposals you may 
wish me to remain here for the present. I shall be grateful for instructions. 
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November 8, 1959 

My dear Panditji, 

I have only just received your letter No: 720-PMO/59 dated November 6, 1959, 
at Calcutta. I shall send you detailed figures as soon as I return, but I am sending 
you some broad figures which will give an indication of the progress made 
since 1947. 

In the first degree course in Engineering, the annual admissions were less 
than 3000 in 1947. This year the admissions were over 10,000, and our 
programme is to provide for 13,600 entrants in 1961. 

Since generally the courses are for four years and the wastage is not more 
than 25 per cent, we may infer that the output of engineering graduates in 1951 
was a little over 2,000 and the output in 1963 will be over 7,500. 

At the diploma level of Engineering, the intake in 1947 was less than 4000. 
This year the intake was 20,000 and in 1961 it will be 25,000. These courses 
are for three years and the wastage is not generally more than 30 per cent. The 
output in 1950 was therefore about 3000 and will be about 14,000 to 15,000 in 
1962. 

For technological courses, the intake in 1947 was about 300. This figure 
rose to a little over 1000 in 1957. 1 do not remember the figures for the current 
year. The courses vary from two to four years and the wastage is generally not 
even 20 per cent. 

The more remarkable progress is however in the postgraduate courses of 
engineering and technology. We had hardly any students in India in these subjects 
in 1947. At present we have over 500 students distributed in about 15 institutions 
and we are planning that when the four Higher Technological Institutions are 
in full operations by 1965, there will be about 2000 postgraduate students in 
these four institutions alone. 

I shall send you the detailed figures with a break-up between Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering as well as other courses as soon as I 
have collected the figures on my return. I shall try also to send the break-up 
between men and women, but my impression is that till now the proportion of 
women in such courses has been extremely small. 

Yours sincerely, 
Humayun Kabir 


17. Utter. File No. 40(137)/58-PMS. 
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13(b) Humayun Kabir to Nehru 18 

[Refer to item 107] 


November 15, 1959 

My dear Panditji, 

Further to my letter of November 8, 1959, from Calcutta, I am sending you 
some further information about the number of persons studying in various 
scientific and technological institutions. 

I find that the figures I sent from Calcutta are broadly correct. In engineering 
and technology, the admissions in 1947 were 2,940 for degree courses and 
3,670 for diploma courses. In 1959, they were 11,157 for degree and 20,667 
for diploma courses. This annual intake will be expanded to 13,600 for degree 
courses and over 25,000 for diploma courses by the end of the Second Plan 
period. The question of further expansion during the Third Plan is now under 
examination. 

For post-graduate studies in engineering and technology, admissions in 
1947 were 130 (This figure I did not send you). The admissions in 1959 are 
554 and will be expanded to about 2,000 places per year within the Third Plan 
period when the four Higher Technological Institutions will be functioning. 

For science courses, the output of M.Scs. was 660 in 1947, 3,029 in 1957 
and about 4,000 in 1959. This indicates that the expansion of science courses 
has not been as large as the expansion in engineering and technological studies. 
One reason may be that the greater attraction of an engineering or technical 
course both financially and in terms of social status is drawing away a major 
portion of the best students from even science. The position with regard to the 
humanities is of course worse. The Universities Grants Commission has under 
consideration the problem of development of advanced scientific studies in the 
Universities 

I am told that the information is not readily available regarding the number 
ot women students studying in technical institutions. From my personal 
impression, I would place the number at less than 50. We shall try to find out 
the figures from next year. 

I am enclosing two statements which give more detailed information on 
the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Humayun Kabir 


18. Letter. File No. 40(1 37)/58-PMS. 
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STATEMENT 1 

Intake and Outturn figures in respect of Engineering Technology and Science 
course. 


A. ENGINEERING: 


Level of training 

Intake 

Outturn 


1947 

1959 

1947 

1958 

(a) Post-graduate courses 

24 

368 

4 

98 

(b) Degree Courses 

2520 

9882 

950 

3907 

(c) Diploma courses 

The outturn in 1959 is estimated at 

3150 

19440 

520 

5315 

(a) Post-graduates 


120 



(b) Degree holders 


3950 



(c ) Diploma holders 


7190 



B. TECHNOLOGY 





(a) Post-graduate courses 

106 

186 

80 

53* 

(b) Degree Courses 

420 

1275 

320 

664 

(c) Diploma Courses 

The outturn in 1959 is estimated at: 

520 

1227 

290 

706 

(a) Post graduates 


60 



(b) Degree holders 


810 



(c ) Diploma holders 


720 




(*The decrease is due to two reasons viz (a) the courses in certain institutions 
have been reorganized on the recommendations of expert committees into 
courses that are of first degree standard and (b) certain courses have been 
abolished as a result of various changes made in the structure of technical 
education) 

C. SCIENCES* 


(MASTER’ S DEGREE LEVEL) 


FIELDS 

OUTTURN 
1947 1957 

Physics 

160 

556 

Chemistry 

188 

742 

Mathematics 

143 

847 

Statistics 

30 

174 
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Geology 

15 

133 

Geophysics 

— 

20 

Botany 

56 

278 

Zoology 

68 

279 

TOTAL 

660 

3029 


The outturn of scientists in 1959 is estimated at about 4000. 

(* Figures obtained from the Report of the Scientific Manpower Committee 
(1948) and Technical Manpower, Vol.I No:8, August 1959 of C.S.I.R.) 


14. Mir Osman Ali to Nehru 19 

[Refer to item 23] 


November 9, 1959 

1 am sorry to trouble you in the midst of your very heavy preoccupations and 
hope you will forgive me for this intrusion. 

I am enclosing [a] copy of the letter I have just written to the Chief Minister 
ot Andhra Pradesh. You will no doubt recall the incident when the office of my 
‘Charitable Trust" was suddenly sealed by the Director of the Endowment 
Department and by the kind offices of your good self and the Chief Minister, 
the seals were promptly removed. This action of the Director has been held to 
be illegal by the High Court although on the Constitutional issues it was decided 
against the Trust. The litigation has involved the Trust in large expenditure of 
money which would otherwise have been devoted to worthier objects. Two 
exceedingly worthy objects— and Orthopaedic Hospital and a Technical Institute- 
tor which the Trust has already set aside over thirty lakhs of rupees in cash, 
have also been held up as the Trust office is fully occupied with the litigation 
and its aftermath. I feel that a smoother working of the Trust would be assured 
if one nominee of the State Government and one of the Government of India 
are added to the Board of Trustees. The maximum number of Trustees permitted 
by the Trust Deed is five. There are at present four Trustees including the Nawab 
ot Chhatari who has recently been appointed to relieve Zain Yar Jung who, on 
account of fast failing health, is incapable of carrying the heavy responsibilities 


19. Letter. 
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of the Trusteeship. I have explained this to Zain Yar Jung yesterday and I am 
expecting his resignation in a day or two. There will thus be two vacancies to 
be filled and my intention is to fill one of this by the appointment of a nominee 
of the Andhra Pradesh and the other by the appointment of a nominee of the 
Government of India, inasmuch as the Trust is for the benefit of the people of 
the erstwhile Hyderabad State as well as for the benefit of the people of the rest 
of India. 

With this object in view I have written today to the Chief Minister a letter, 
a copy of which is enclosed. I should be most grateful if you will be so good as 
to accord your goodwill and blessings to this plan and let me have, through the 
appropriate Ministry, the name of the Officer of the Government of India for 
appointment by me as a Trustee of my “Charitable Trust”. 


15. Krishna Menon to Nehru 20 

[Refer to item 151 ] 

I decided to leave New York today to reach London tomorrow and am doing 
so. The Air India flight from London on Wednesday taking me direct to Delhi 
arriving there on Thursday afternoon. 

2. For your information. 

Reported here today about some approach for pourparlers which Chinese 
are alleged to have made. Also said that India has rejected these terms. Perhaps 
you may kindly instruct to send me information in London as I am likely to be 
asked during my halt there. 

3. Request you consider my going to the area soon after my arrival and 
before meeting of Parliament which in my submission is normal and appropriate 
and also desirable in view of public criticism. If going to the actual inaccessible 
area is impossible at least I should visit Unit Headquarters in Ladakh. I did not 
feel I ought to ask my Ministry to make these arrangements for myself and 
without your previous consideration and sanction. Shall be grateful if you will 
pass on your instructions to Pulla Reddi and Chief of Staff concerned. 


20. Telegram, 9 November 1959. 
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16. Sadath All Khan to Nehru 21 

[Refer to item 23] 


November 12, 1959 

I am appending a brief note containing some of the particulars about H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Charity Trust of which my father, Nawab Zain Yar Jung, is the 
Chairman. I know it for a fact that for the last two years my father has been 
extremely dissatisfied with the way in which Trust affairs were being managed 
but he was helpless largely due to the growing influence of Khan Bahadur C.B. 
Taraporvala over the Nizam. However, matters have now come to such a pass 
that I feel that it is time for the Government of India to intervene. 

Although my father is the Chairman, the management of the Trust money 
and investments are controlled entirely by Shri Taraporvala, who is the Financial 
Adviser of the Nizam and also Secretary of the Trust. It is common knowledge 
that crores of rupees have been invested in companies in which he, Shri Shavax 
Lai and Shri V.R Menon have a financial stake, and also happen to be represented 
on the Board of Directors of these companies. Naturally, all this was very 
irregular and my father protested several times in his official capacity but his 
protests brought him greater unpopularity with the other Trustees and the Nizam. 

Now with the formation of the Swatantra Party in Andhra Pradesh, matters 
have taken a political turn. Shri B.N. Reddy, a former Commissioner of Police 
and at present an employee of the Nizam, has been nominated the Vice-President 
of the Swatantra Party in Andhra Pradesh. I am told that large funds have started 
to flow into the party coffers through companies in which the Trust money was 
invested and also through direct contributions from the Nizam’s private wealth. 

Recently there has been considerable public resentment in Hyderabad 
against these transactions which are contrary to the objectives laid down in the 
Trust Deed. I do not know much about the administration of the Trust funds but 
I believe that the State Government has the right to examine the accounts of the 
Trust once they feel that they are being mismanaged. In fact the Andhra Pradesh 
Government took action in the matter and called upon the Trustees to submit 
the accounts. My father was naturally sympathetic to the point of view of the 
State authorities but against his advice Shri Taraporvala approached the High 
Court. His appeal, however, was rejected and he was not even given permission 
to go to the Supreme Court. This has upset the Nizam greatly and in a fit of 
anger he has called upon Zain Yar Jung to resign. I understand that the Nizam, 
in his capacity as Donor, cannot force the Chairman to resign at his will and 

21. Letter. 
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pleasure, and I have, therefore, requested father to defer his resignation pending 
advice from you. 

I would, therefore, request you to kindly consider this matter from a policy 
point of view: whether it is proper for a Trust of this magnitude to be managed 
by a Board which is loaded by representatives of the Swatantra Party and big 
business. There seems to be no justification for persons like Shri V.P. Menon 
and Shri Shavax Lai to be on the Board for the simple reason that they do not 
come from that State and have no background of service there. I would, therefore, 
request you to kindly write to the Chief Minister to look into these matters 
personally and if possible to appoint a Commission of inquiry so that public 
funds are not mismanaged in this manner. 

Since I am anxious about these developments, I shall feel grateful if you 
will kindly drop me a line in reply. 


17. Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Bhadri to Nehru 22 

[Refer to item 198] 

November 24, 1959 

My dear Panditji, 

In connection with the Lavi Fair, which is held at Rampur, the capital of the 
erstwhile Bushahr State, now a part of the Mahasu District of Himachal Pradesh, 
I went on the Hindustan-Tibet Road as far as Sarahan, about 26 miles beyond 
Rampur. The work has now been taken in such a way that the road is intended 
to be made jeepable by June next upto Chini proper. From Chini proper to 
Kanam also there is possibility of the road being made jeepable by the old 
alignment and that would take the jeep within about thirty miles of the border 
pending completion of the new' alignment which will, ultimately, carry heavier 
vehicles also. I myself will be going upto Chini proper in May or June, and by 
September, I propose to run jeep station wagon service upto Chini proper, more 
with a view to creating confidence in the people than to earn revenue. 

2. On my return from Chini tour, I shall submit to you my report giving 
fuller details about the condition of this road. 

3. On this route electricity has been extended from Theog right upto 
Rampur. On this strip 75 villages lying on either side of the power line have 


22. Letter. File No. 29(68) BST/59, MEA. 
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been electrified. This brings the total number of electrified villages in the whole 
of the Pradesh upto-date. to 240. 

4. The Lavi Fair has been materially affected this year by the border 
situation, although there has been no restriction on the traders going to Tibet. 
On this side of the border there has been lot of apprehension because the traders 
w ho have come back have said that barter system is going on. on the other side 
of the border. People are given wheat, rice etc: in exchange for wool and 
pashmina and other commercial goods. Although Indian currency is still accepted 
on the other side of the border, a beginning has been made for insistence on 
exchanging the currency to popularize Chinese currency in Tibet, and this also 
creates a lot of apprehension in the minds of the people on our side of the 
border. Some of the nomadic traders are said to have already settled on our side 
and a few more are believed to be thinking of doing so, but they are quite vague 
as to what they would do if the trade with Tibet is completely sealed off. 

5. Fruit cultivation in Chini area is gaining ground more rapidly than was 
expected. People of that area are taking more interest in sorting out the good 
varieties out of the varieties that they have, as a result of the efforts at the fruit 
shows during the Lavi Fair. This year there were 1440 exhibits and 665 exhibitors 
who took part as against 1 340 exhibits and 630 exhibitors last year. The fruit 
industry in that area will, in time to come, be of a magnitude that would be able 
to support the major portion of the population without difficulty. But, Fruit 
trees take a few years before they come into bearing and their yield increases 
slowly and gradually. It will be a serious problem to find something for them 
for this interim period in case the trade with Tibet is stopped completely. 

This year we are sending about 3500 maunds of wheat and persuading the 
people not to migrate from that are during winter, but to work on the road. This 
measure is so far giving promise of very good results, and, may be, till the 
Hindustan-Tibet road is completed, we may be able to support the population 
there by this method. I may mention here that uptil now it was the general 
practice for many of the people of the Chini area to migrate during winter to 
the lower hills and find work there, owing to food-shortage in their home land, 
and in some places we had to import labour to work on the Hindustan-Tibet 
road. This year the system has been worked out carefully and we are giving as 
much emphasis as possible on employing local about. This, besides giving 
employment to the people of that are, has got one advantage, namely, that the 
families these people will have more time to look after their orchards and trees 
on which great emphasis is being laid, and the lean period before the bearing of 
the fruit trees in that area will be brought to the very minimum, and, I have a 
feeling that during that period it will be possible to employ the people on the 
other roads in the 3rd Plan in that area, which is under preparation. Even if 
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minor changes are necessary, later on, with this end in view, there should not 
be much difficulty in diverting funds to this area. 

6. The Jan Sangh held a meeting under the name of Border Defence 
Committee at Rampur during Lavi. They have not created much impression 
nor have they attracted the audience, but the fact remains that they took all the 
opportunities to say very undesirable things against the Government. The 
emphasis was that it is "Ravan Raj”, and cows are slaughtered, and there has 
been no retaliation to the Chinese aggression so far. 

I am giving these facts just for your information only and to get such 
guidance as you may think necessary. I am keeping Pantji informed of 
everything. 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• Nehru wrote to Jyotish Trivedi about his 
film on Kalidas: “...but there were some 
parts which I did not fancy. It seemed to me 
that making Kalidasa, to begin with, a 
perfect idiot was overdoing it. An illiterate 
person can act foolishly and he can grow 
out of his folly, but a complete idiot can 
never become an able person.” 

• When Nehru commented on M.R. Masani 
smiling in Parliament, the latter 
responded: “Will the Prime Minister not 
jump to conclusions on no basis at all? 
Hon. Members have every right to smile at 
a foolish argument.” 

• When Nehru claimed, “Now for a moment 
I have to plead for myself and to show how 
amazingly patient and tolerant I am...” 
Kripalani riposted, “to the foreigners.” 

• Purushottam Das Patel narrated to Nehru 
the experience of MP K. V. Parmar, with a 
Deputy Collector Jadeja in Ahmedabad. 
Jadeja apparently kept Parmar waiting for 
an hour and forty-five minutes, was curt 
and said: “Who are you to direct me; I don't 
want to hear you. Get out.” 

• In a message on Courtesy to tourists, Nehru 
wrote. “Our people are by tradition and 
habit kind and courteous to foreign 
visitors. They will continue to welcome 
them. But I would particularly like to 
impress upon officials and others 
connected with the departments of 
government in the States and at the Centre 
to give unfailing courtesy and 
consideration to visitors.” 
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